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Reprinttd  from  Official  Rtport,  World's  PaTliamgni  of  Relizions,  Ckteagja,  1893 

No.  3    Mislaid    Mysteries:     by    Herbert    Coryn,    m.  d .05 

No,  4    Theos{M>hy  and  its  Counterfeits  .05 

No.  5    Some  Perverted  Presentations  of  Theosophy:   by  H.  T.  Edge,  m.  a.  .05 

Thirty  CopieB  of  above  Path  Series,  $1.00;    one  hundred  copies,  S3. 00 

Na  6    What  is  Tiieos(»>hy:    by  H.  T.  Edge,   m.  a .05 

LOTUS  LIBRARY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Coming  op  the  King,  The: .35 

Little  Builders,   The: .50 

Ix)tus  Song  Book,  The: .50 

Luz  Star-Eye's  Dream- Journey  to  the  Isles  op  the  Southern  Sea.    A  Story  for 

the  Children  by  Ylva.  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  12mo,  137  pages,dotb  .75 
Strange  Little  Girl,  The.    A  Story  for  Children,  by  V.  M,    IllustralioiK  by 

N.  Roth.    12mo,  75  pages,  doth 75 

For  Book-List  of  Th»osophicaI   Literature,   write  to 

THE    THEOSOPHICAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

International   Theosophical    Headquarters,    Point    Loma,    California 

FOREIGN    PERIODICALS 

DEN    TEOSOFISKA    VAOEN.     Illustrated.    Quarterly. 

Universella  Broderskapets  Pdrlag,  Nybrogatan  50,   Stockholm,   Sweden 

HET    THEOSOPHISCH    PAD     IllustraUd.     Quarteriy. 

A.  Goud,  Willem  van  Noorstraat  67.  Utrecht,  Holland 

Subscriptions  to  the  above  Magazines  may  be  secured  also  through 
The  Theosophical  Publishing  Co..  Point  Loma,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

Neilher  the  Editors  of  the  above  publications,  nor  the  officers  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theosophical  Society,  or  of  any  of  its  deparimenls,  receive  salaries  or  other  remuneration.    All 
profits  arising  from  the  business  of  the  Theosophical  Pubtishing  Company  are  devoted  to  Humani- 
tarian work.    All  who  assist  in  this  work  are  directly  helping  thai  cause. 

ii  Please  mention    The    Theosophical  Path 
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Theosophical 
Manuals 


1  Elementary  TbecMophy 

2  The  Seven  Principles  of  Man 

3  Karma 

4  Reincamation 

5  Man  after  Death 

6  KAmaloka  and  Devachan 

7  Teachers  and  their  Disdples 

8  The  Doctrine  of  Cycles 

9  Psychism,  Ghostology  and  the 

Astral  Plane 

10  "Hie  Astral  Ught 

11  Psychometry,  Clairvoyance, 

and  Thought-Transference 


12  The  Angel  and  the  Demon 

( Tm  Volume*  3Sc.  each  ) 

13  The  Flame  and  the  Clay 

14  On  God  and  Prayer 

15  Theosophy:  the  Mother  of 

Religions 

16  From  Crypt  to  Pronaos;  an  Es- 

say on  the  Rise  and  Fall 
of  DoEma 

17  Earth:  I U  Parentage,  its 

Rounds  and  its  Races 

18  Sonsof  theFiremist:  a  Study 

of  Man 


"^■pHESE  elementary  handbooks  are  of  special  interest 
^fal/  and  value  to  inquirers  and  students.  They  contain 
some  of  the  latest  thought  on  the  subjects  treated. 
Each  volume  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  complete  in  itself, 
though  forming  a  necessary  member  of  the  series. 


Cloth.  16mo.  per  Set  {19  Volumes)  $5.50 
Paper,       "        "     "       "  "  4.00 

Single  Volume,         cloth   .35,    paper   .25 


The    Theosophical    Publishing    Company 
Point  Loma,  California 
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Papers  of  The  School  of  Antiquity 

UoMctariui   :   :    Bmtabliahaa    18S7 

■pHE  SCHOOL  OP  ANTIQUITY  bIuJI  be  an  Iiutitutioa  where  the 
bwB  of  oniTenal  nature  and  equity  governing  the  physical,  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual  education  vdll  be  taught  on  the  broadest  lines. 
Through  this  teaching  the  material  and  intellectual  life  of  the  age  will 
be  epiriiiulized  and  raised  to  its  tme  dignity;  thought  will  be  liberated 
from  the  slavery  of  the  senses;  the  waning  energy  in  every  heart  will  be 
reanimated  in  the  search  for  truth;  and  the  fast-dying  hope  inlbeprom- 
ise  of  life  vdll  be  aenewed  to  all  peoples. 

— From  (fce  School  of  Antiquity  Charter 
New  York,  1897 


University  Extension  Lecture  Series 

The  course  includes  lectures  by  professors  and  students  of  the  School 
of  Antiquity,  and  other  prominent  speakers,  upon  Art,  Archaeolt^y, 
Peruvian  and  Central  American  Antiquities,  China  and  the  Far  East 
in  earlier  and  later  times,  Egyptology,  History,  Psychology,  Sociology, 
Law,  Higher  Education,  Literature,  Biology,  Music  and  Drama. 

Many  of  the  lectures  are  illustrated,  from  original  and  other  mat- 
erial in  the  collections  of  the  School  of  Antiquity  and  elsewhere. 


No.  1     The  Spirit  of  The  Hour  in  Archaeology:  a  comparison  of  present  bioloEical 

and  archaeological  methods  and  results,  by  William  E.  Gates.    Professor  of 

American  Archaeology  and  Linguistics,  Sdiool  of  Antiquity. 
No.  2    The  Relation  of  Religion  to  Art  In  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Age*,    by 

Osvald  SirEn,  Professor  of  the    History   of  Art,   University   of  Stockholm, 

Sweden. 
No.  3    Not*!  on  Poruviaji  Antiqultiea  (illustrated)  by  Fred.  J.  Diclc,  M.  INST.C.E. 

Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  School  of  Antiquity. 
No.  6    Etfly  Chineio  PainUng  (illustrated),  by     W.  E.  Gates. 
No.  6    MedicMl  Psychology,    by  Lydia  Ross,  M.  D. 
No.  7     Anient  Aatronomy  In    Egypt   and   It*   Slsnlficanca      (illustrated),     by 

Fred.  J.  Dick. 
No.  S    Studiea  In  EvoluUon.     by    H.  T.  Edge,   M.  A.    Natural  Sciences  Tripos. 

Cambridge  University,  Eng. ;  Professor  of  Education  in  the  School  of  Antiquity 
No.  9    The    School  of  Antlquityi     Ita  Maaning,  Purpoae,    and  Scop*,      by 

J.  H.  Fussell,  Secretary,  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Tbeosophical  Society. 
No.  10  ProbUnu  In  Ethnology,  by  J.  O.  Kinnaman,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Member  of  the 

Victoria  Institute  of  Great  Britain;  with  notes  by  J.  H.  Fussell. 

Address:    Librarian,  SCHOOL  OP  ANTIQUITY 

International  Theosophical  Headquartara 
Point  Loma,  California 
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A    VALUABLE    HANDBOOK 

Oik  of  the  most  comprebensive  and  valuable  publications 
for  inquirers  and  students 

Brief  Sketch  of  the  History 

and  Work  of  the  Original  Theosophical  Society,  Founded  1875,  re-organized 
1898,  now  known  as  The  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society. 
International  Headquarters,  at  Point  Loma,  California 
Contains  description  of  the  various  activities  canied  on  at  the  International 
Theosophical  Headquarters  at  Point  Loma  and  throughout  the  world. 
Answers  questions  as  to  what  Theosophy  is  and  what  it  is  not,  and  dearly 
defines  the  dilTerence  between  Theosophy  and  pseudo-Theoaophy  . ' . 

Price,   25  cents 


29  Illustrations 


Order  from  THE  SECRETARY 

Interna tional  Theosophical  Headquarters 
Point  Loma,  California 


Incidents  in  the  History 
of  the  Theosophical  Movement 


(Founded  in  New  York  City  in  1875  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  continued  under  William 
Q.  Judge,  and  now  under  the  direction  of  their  successor,  Katherine  Tingley.) 

BY  JOSEPH  H.  FUSSELL 

Secretary  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society 

A  valuable  pamphlet  fw  those  who  desire  to  know  how  to 
distinguish  between  Theosophy  and  its  counterfeits. 


24  pages 


Revised  edition 

Order  Irom  ihe  Secretary, 


UNIVERSAL  BROTHERHOOD  &  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY 
Intemalional  Theosophical  Headquarters 

Point  Ltnni,    CililtiTiit 
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THE  PLOUGH  AND  THE  CROSS 

By  William  Patrick  O'Ryan 

It  ii  a  book  to  be  read  by  every  man  aod  woman 
mtereated  in  Ireland.  —  Irisk  Times 


Beautifully  Illustrated  Initial  Letters  of  Celtic  Design 

12ino,  378  pages.    Cloth  $1.00 


THE  FATES  OF  THE  PRINCES  OF  DYFED 

A  Story  of  Old  Wales      By  Cenydd  Morus 
Illustrationa  by  R.  Machell 

Royal  8to,  355   pages,  handsomely  bound,     •    -    -    $2.00 

Order  the  above  from 

THE  THEOSOPHICAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

POINT  LOMA,  CALIFORNIA 


R&ja-Yoga     Meteorological  Station,     Point  Loma,     California 
Summary  for  April,    1918 


TEMPERATURE 

SUNSHINE 

Mean  highest 

65.03 

Number  hours,  actual  sunshine 

268.40 

Number  hours  possible 

390.00 

Highest 
Lowest 

Percentage  of  possible 

69.00 

45.00 

Average  number  hours  per  day 

8.95 

Greatest  daily  range 

22.00 

WIND 

PRECIPITATION 

3900.00 

Inches 

0.00 

Average  hourly  velocity 

5.42 

Total  from  July  1, 1917 

9.28 

Maximum  veloaty 

24.00 
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THE     PATH 

fTMlE  illuatradon  on  the  cover  of  thli  Nfaganne  is  a  reproduction  ot  the 

I  myBtical  and  Bymbollcal  painting  by  Mr.  R,  Machell,  the  Ei^Uab  artlit> 
now  a  Student  at  the  International  Theoaophical  Headquarters,  Point 
Loma,  Califmnia.  The  original  is  in  Katherine  Hn^ey's  collectioa  at  the  Inter- 
national Theoio[diicaI  Headquarter*.  The  •ymboltam  of  thti  painting  ia  described 
by  the  artist  as  follows: 

The  Path  is  the  way  by  which  the  hunum  soul  must  pan  in  its  evolution  to 
fvill  sixritual  self- consciousness.  The  supreme  coodititxi  is  si^gested  In  tliis  work 
by  the  ereat  figure  whose  bead  in  tlie  upper  triangle  is  lo«t  in  the  glory  of  the  Sun 
above,  and  whose  feet  are  in  the  lower  triangle  in  the  waters  of  Space,  symbolidng 
Spirit  and  Matter.  His  wings  fill  the  middle  r^on  representing  the  motion  or 
pulsation  of  cosmic  life,  while  within  the  octagon  are  displayed  the  various  planet 
of  consdousnesB  through  which  humanity  must  rise  to  attain  to  perfect  Manhood. 

At  the  top  is  a  winged  Ids,  the  Mother  or  OverKnil,  whose  wings  vdl  the  bee 
of  the  Supreme  from  those  below.  There  is  a  drde  dimly  seen  of  celestial  figures 
who  hail  with  joy  the  triumph  of  a  new  initiate,  one  who  has  reached  to  the  heart 
of  the  Supreme.  From  that  point  he  looks  back  with  oompasdon  upon  all  who 
are  etHl  wandering  below  and  turns  to  go  down  again  to  their  help  as  a  Savior  of 
Men.  Below  him  ia  the  red  ring  of  the  guardians  who  strike  down  those  who  have 
not  the  'password,'  symbollied  by  the  white  flame  floating  over  the  head  of  the 
purified  aspirant.  Two  children,  representing  purity,  pass  up  unchallenged. 
In  the  centrr  of  the  i»cture  is  a  warrior  who  has  slain  the  dragcai  of  illudon,  the 
dragon  of  the  lower  self,  and  is  now  ;»«pared  to  cra«  the  gulf  by  udng  the  body 
ol  the  dragon  as  his  bridge  (for  we  rise  on  steps  made  of  conquered  weaknesses, 
the  slain  dragon  of  the  lower  rtature). 

On  one  nde  two  women  climb,  one  helped  by  the  other  whose  robe  Is  white  and 
whose  flame  bums  bright  as  she  helps  her  weaker  sister.  Near  them  a  man  climbs 
from  the  darkness;  he  has  money-b:^  hung  at  his  belt  but  no  flame  above  his 
bead,  and  already  the  spear  of  a  guardian  of  the  fire  is  pcAted  above  Urn  ready 
to  strike  the  unworthy  in  his  hour  of  triumph.  Not  far  off  is  a  bard  whose  flame 
is  veiled  by  a  red  cloud  (pasaon)  and  who  lies  prone,  struck  down  by  a  guardian's 
spear;  but  as  he  lies  dying,  a  ray  from  the  heart  ol  the  Supreme  reaches  Urn  as  a 
promise  of  future  triumph  in  a  later  life. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  student  of  magic,  following  the  light  bvm  a  crown  (am- 
bition) held  aloft  by  a  floating  figure  who  has  led  him  to  the  blge  of  the  pred[»ce 
over  which  for  him  there  is  no  bridge;  he  holds  his  book  of  ritual  and  thinks  the 
light  of  the  daziling  crown  comes  from  the  Supreme,  but  the  chasm  awaits  its 
victim.  By  his  ^de  his  faithful  follower  Calls  unnoticed  by  him,  but  a  ray  from  the 
heart  of  the  Supreme  falls  upon  her  also,  the  reward  of  selfless  devotion,  even  In 
a  bad  cause. 

Lower  still  in  the  underworid,  a  child  stands  beneath  the  wings  of  the  foater- 
mother  (material  Nature)  and  receives  the  equipment  of  the  Knight,  symbi^  of 
the  powers  of  the  Soul,  the  sword  of  power,  the  spear  of  will,  the  helmet  of  know- 
ledge and  the  coat  of  mail,  the  links  of  which  are  made  of  past  expfriencet. 

Itissaidinanandentbook:  "The  Path  is  one  for  all,  the  ways  that  lead  thereto 
must  vary  with  the  pilgrim." 
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I  have  held,  and  I  hold,  that  souls  are  immortal,  and  that 
they  are  subsisting  substances  (that  is.  the  intellectual  souls), 
and  that,  speaking  in  a  catholic  manner,  they  do  not  pass  from 
one  body  to  another,  but  they  go  either  to  paradise  or  to  pur- 
gatory or  to  hell.  Nevertheless  in  philosophy  I  have  reasoned 
that  the  soul,  subsisting  without  the  body  and  non-existent  in 
the  body,  may  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  in  one  body  be  in  another, 
passing  from  one  body  into  another;  the  which,  if  it  is  not  true, 
at  least  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras. — Doc.  \n. 

No  substance  being  of  itself  dissoluble,  we  may  not,  accord- 
ing to  Pythagoras,  suffer  fear  of  death,  since  we  must  await  our 
passage  to  another  place.  For  dissolution  can  only  appear  in 
that  which  is  compounded,  that  which  is  no  substance,  but  a 
circumstance,  otherwise  our  substance  would  be  continually 
changed  by  the  perpetual  flow  of  matter  which  enters  into  and 
issues  from  our  bodies.  So  then  we  are  that  which  we  are  by  the 
indivisible  substance  of  our  souls,  around  which,  like  the  center, 
the  atoms  assemble,  and  from  which  they  depart.  Hence  it 
happens  that  in  birth  and  in  growth  the  quickening  spirit  expands; 
it  retires  lastly  to  the  heart,  and  departs  by  that  way  which  was 
its  entrance. — De  Trip.  Min.  13.  From  Giordano  Bruno,  the  Nolan; 
translation  by  I.  Frith. 
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The  TheOvSOPHical  Path 

{CATHERINE  TINGLEY,   EDITOR 
VOL.  XIV    NO.  1  JANUARY    1918 

GREETING 

to  the  members  of  the  universal  brotherhood  and 
theosophical  Society  all  over  the  world 

I  EAR  COMRADEiS:     T^e  comrades  here  at  our  International 
Theosophical  Headquarters  join  with  me  in  sending  you  greetings 
I  for  the  Christmas  season  and  the  New  Year. 

Once  again  Christmas-tide  is  here,  with  its  message  of 
good-will  for  all.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  winter  the  sun  begins  again  his 
northern  course.  The  Christos  is  reborn.  The  New  Year  commences,  and 
in  response  to  the  anxious  questioning  of  the  weary  watcher's  "W<Achman, 
what  oj  the  night?"  comes  the  hopeful  reply:  "The  night  is  far  spent;  the 
Jay  is  <d  hand." 

Comrades,  never  has  there  been  a  time  in  all  the  world's  history  when 
such  a  call  has  gone  out  as  is  now  made  upon  all.  The  Christos  spirit  can- 
not be  reborn  in  the  hearts  of  humanity  save  through  its  rebirth  in  individual 
hearts  of  men  and  women.  —  Theosophy  is  a  priceless  blessing.  The  world 
is  hungry  for  that  which  our  sublime  philosophy  gives,  that  which  alone 
can  satisfy  the  soul  and  make  clear  the  way. 

Christmas-tide  is  the  season  for  gifts,  and  what  greater  gift  can  we  be- 
stow than  the  example  of  our  lives,  lived  theosophically,  as  practical  oc- 
empliiications  of  the  principles  of  TRUST  and  BROTHERLY  LOVE? 
Faithfully  yours.  KATHERINE  TINGLEY 

Leader  and  Official  Head  of  the 
Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society 

ItitrnBUmd  TlmaafAicat  Htad^aarUrt  Fotnl  Loma,  C<itftrnia 
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THE    NEW     YEAR 

[The  following  excerpts  are  from  articles  by  the  first  two  Leaders  of  the 
Theosophical  Movement.] 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  TO  ALL!  This  seems  easy  enough  to 
say,  and  everyone  expects  some  such  greeting.  Yet,  whether  the  wish, 
though  it  may  proce«i  from  a  sincere  heart,  is  likely  to  be  realized  even 
in  the  case  of  the  few  —  is  more  difficult  to  decide.  According  to  our 
Theosophical  tenets,  every  man  or  woman  is  endowed,  more  or  less, 
with  a  .  .  ,  potentiality,  which  when  helped  by  a  sincere,  and  especially 
by  an  intense  and  indomitable  will  —  is  the  most  effective  of  mj^c 
levers  placed  by  Nature  in  human  hands  —  for  woe  as  for  weal.  Let 
us  then,  Theosophists,  use  that  will  to  send  a  sincere  greeting  and  a  wish 
of  good  luck  tor  the  New  Year  to  every  living  creature  under  the  sxm 
—  enemies  and  relentless  traducers  included.  Let  us  try  and  feel  especial- 
ly kindly  and  forgiving  to  our  foes  and  persecutors,  honest  or  dishonest. 

Why  should  not  the  coming  year  be  a  year  of  greater  spiritual  de- 
velopment than  any  we  have  lived  through?  It  depends  upon  ourselves 
to  make  it  so.  This  is  an  actual  fact,  not  a  religious  sentiment.  In 
a  garden  of  sunflowers  every  flower  turns  towards  the  light.  Why  not 
so  with  us?  Let  no  one  imagine  that  it  is  a  mere  fancy,  the  attaching 
of  importance  to  the  birth  of  the  year.  The  earth  passes  through  its 
definite  phases  and  man  with  it;  as  a  day  can  be  colored,  so  can  a  year. 

—  H.  P.  Blavatsky 

In  the  year  just  passing  we  have  been  cheered  by  much  encourage- 
ment from  without  and  within.  Theosophy  has  grown.  ...  A  new 
^e  is  not  far  away.  The  huge,  xmwieldly  flower  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury civilization,  has  almost  fully  bloomed,  and  preparation  must  be 
made  for  the  wonderful  new  flower  which  is  to  rise  from  the  old.  .  .  . 
But  the  grand  clock  of  the  Universe  points  to  another  hour,  and  now 
Man  must  seize  the  key  in  his  hands  and  himself  —  as  a  whole  —  open 
the  gate.  .  .  .  Let  us  then  together  enter  upon  another  year,  fearing 
nothing,  assured  of  strength  in  the  Union  of  Brotherhood.  Fcm-  how  can 
we  fear  death,  or  life,  or  any  horror  or  evil,  at  any  place  ot  time,  when 
we  well  know  that  even  death  itself  is  a  part  of  the  dream  which  we  are 
weaving  befwe  our  eyes. 

Friends:  the  struggle  for  the  Eternal  is  not  the  daring  deed,  nor 
yet  hundreds  of  them.  It  is  the  calm,  unbroken  forgetfuhiess  of  the 
lower  self  for  all  time.  Begin  it  now  on  your  present  plane.  You  have 
within  you  the  same  guide  that  the  Helpers  of  Humanity  possess.  By 
obeying  it  they  have  become  what  they  are. — William  Q.  Judge 
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NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTIONS:  by  H.  Travers.  M.  A. 

^EW  YEAR  is  the  occasion  for  much  cheap  cynicism  and 
many  antediluvian  newspaper  jokes  about  the  failure  of 
good  resolutions,  and  there  is  no  immediate  need  fcM*  nauseat- 
'  ing  the  reader  by  adding  to  the  number  of  such  witticisms. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  poke  fun  at  the  gallant  but  futile  struggles  of  the 
half-hearted  aspirant  to  sainthood;  but  he  who  sneers  at  wisdom  mo-e- 
ly  exposes  his  own  folly.  Wit  has  its  right  uses  and  its  wrong;  and 
wit  and  wisdom  should  be  cranrades  in  arms,  not  foes  tilting  at  one  an- 
other. Let  us  be  humorous  without  being  cynical,  and  wise  without 
being  dull  and  sanctimonious. 

Nobody  but  a  simpleton  would  imagine  that  a  man  who  has  spent 
a  whole  year  in  remissness  would  be  able  to  control  his  conduct  for  the 
whole  of  the  ensuing  year  by  the  fwce  of  erne  spasm  of  good  intention 
indulged  for  an  hour  or  two  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a  question  of  moral 
dynamics.  When  we  were  children  we  used  to  plant  flower  stalks  in  the 
grotind,  but  they  did  not  grow.  There  was  no  seed  behind  them.  And 
so  with  many  good  resolutions;  there  is  no  seed  behind  them.  Our 
refcHins  must  be  the  outcome  of  deep  and  prolonged  resohiticHi,  carried 
on  every  day  of  the  year;  otherwise  their  effect  will  be  as  feeble  as  the 
cause,  as  short-lived  as  the  spasm  which  engendered  it. 

Nevertheless  the  new  year  is  an  important  time  at  which  to  make 
good  resolutions;  partly  so  because  it  is  a  special  epoch,  and  partly 
because  it  is  simply  an  epoch.  Although  the  potentiality  of  the  futxu"e 
tree  lies  concealed  in  the  seed,  and  there  can  be  no  tree  without  the  seed, 
still  the  seed  requires  to  be  planted;  and  the  planting  is  the  work  of 
a  moment.  And  so  with  our  good  resolutions;  while  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  momentum  of  a  whole  bygone  year's  resolve  behind  them, 
yet  there  come  moments  when  we  can  focus  our  power,  and  plant,  as  it 
were,  the  seed  which  in  previous  days  we  have  been  slowly  conceiving. 
These  epochal  moments  are  the  beginnings  of  times:  the  b^inning 
of  the  day,  the  beginning  of  the  week,  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Things 
dcme  at  those  moments  count  for  more.  But  the  new  year  is  a  special 
epoch  because  it  is  the  time  when  all  nature  is  about  to  renew  itself; 
and  thus  we  have  behind  our  efforts  the  momentum  of  that  nature  of 
which  we  fcam  so  vital  a  part  and  which  has  such  power  to  further  or 
impede  oiu'  endeavors. 

In  the  matter  of  habits,  time  is  the  most  powerful  ^ent,  and  we 
must  get  time  on  oiu"  side.  By  our  impatience,  however,  we  seek  to 
make  him  an  enemy,  whereas  he  is  our  friend  if  we  will.  Habits  are  the 
accumulatiMi  of  time;  the  lapse  of  time  has  made  them  strong.    Time 
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THE    THEOSOPHICAL    PATH 

will  be  required  to  overcome  them;  but  time  is  another  name  for  pa- 
tience. The  fact  that  we  cannot  change  a  habit  in  a  moment  is  merely 
evidence  that  we  can  change  it  in  time.  The  one  thing  is  as  sure  as  the 
other.  TherefOTe  we  must  be  persistent  and  unflagging  in  our  resolu- 
tions, adding  little  by  little  to  the  stra-e  of  power  that  is  acciunulating 
until  it  will  be  strong  enough  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  The  times 
are  in  our  hands. 

A  man  who  makes  a  resolution  in  a  moment  of  exaltation,  usually 
makes  it  with  only  a  part  of  himself;  and  the  other  part  does  not  en- 
dorse the  undertaking.  He  catches  the  devil  napping  so  to  say;  but 
when  the  saint  goes  to  sleep  and  the  devil  occupies  the  stage  again,  there 
is  trouble.  This  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on  making  the  resolution 
again  and  again.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  the  human  personality  is  not  a  single 
thing  but  a  collection  —  like  a  bundle  of  sticks.  When  we  learn  any- 
thing new,  we  have  to  train  the  whole  nature,  part  by  part,  which  takes 
a  long  time.  We  learn  to  do  the  new  thing  wdl  one  day;  and  the  next 
day  we  are  back  at  the  starting-point  and  seem  to  have  made  no  pro- 
gress. This  is  because  part  of  oiu*  nature  which  we  had  trained  has  now 
passed  from  the  field  of  view,  and  another  part,  as  yet  uncultivated, 
has  come  on;  and  this  also  needs  to  be  trained.  And  so  we  have  to 
go  on  practising  imtil  we  have  trjiined  every  phase  of  our  complex  na- 
ture. And  it  is  the  same  with  good  resolutions:  they  must  be  enfcn'ced 
again  and  again;  and  efforts  too  great  to  be  concentrated  in  the  act 
of  a  moment  must  be  spread  out  over  a  long  stretch  of  time. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  whoever  invokes  the  powers  of  good  arouses 
also  the  powers  of  evil.  And  herein  comes  both  his  danger  and  his  op- 
portunity. This  explains  the  sudden  collapse  of  spasmodic  resolves. 
When  the  hosts  are  arrayed  on  one  side,  they  muster  likewise  on  the 
other  side,  for  the  battle  that  is  imminent.  But  the  enemy  could  not 
be  overcome  unless  he  were  met. 

The  power  of  a  good  resolution  comes  from  the  invocation  of  our 
higher  nature;  for  if  the  forces  called  in  were  those  of  the  lower  nature, 
Satan  would  be  divided  against  himself,  and  Satan  cannot  cast  out 
Satan.  Aspiration  —  true  prayer  —  brings  this  supernal  power  to  our 
aid,  and  endows  us  with  a  fixity  of  purpose  that  renews  our  efforts  after 
every  temporary  set-back. 

Easter  is  another  crucial  time  fCH*  initiating;  for  it  marks  the  re- 
birth of  the  Sim  in  spring,  when,  as  it  crosses  the  vernal  equi- 
nox,  the  new  year  is  r^arded  by  some  peoples  as  really  beginning. 
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THEOSOPHY    AND    THE    ARTIST:  by  Maurice  Braun 

^HERE  are  few  artists  who  have  not  had  the  experience, 
g  after  much  plodding,  of  suddenly  coming  upon  a  view  or  an 
fi  idea  of  such  compelling  beauty  and  character  that  all  the  hard- 
M  ships  and  disappointments  in  the  quest  are  forgotten  in  the 
oithusiasm  and  wonder  of  the  moment.  It  is  with  somewhat  similar 
emotions  that  many  a  student  has  greeted  the  simple  and  sane  pre- 
sentation of  Theo-  sophy  as  origin- 
ally taught  by  Mme.  H.  P.  Bla- 
vatsky  and  as  now  promtilgated 
by  the  Universal  Bro^erhood  and 
Theosophical  So-  ciety.  A  sense  of 
wonder  is  aroused  when  one  finds 
such  a  profound  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  life  thus  pre- 
sented at  a  time  when  it  seemed 
that  such  a  know-  ledge  was  prac- 
tically beyond  hu-  man  reach,  and 
in  the  realization  that  the  practi- 
cal application  of  this  knowledge 
would  lead  to  a  gradual  and  cer- 
tain growth  of  character,  which 
is  the  very  key,  by  the  way,  to 
all     development                                                             in  other   arts. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  power  of  re- 

velation, explain-  ing  step  by  step 

all   the  apparent  enigmas,     which 

at  first  holds  the  student  of  Theo- 

sophy.  Broad  and  'the  brook'  universal   in   its 

scope,   when  ap-  plied  to  art  and 

to  the  artist,  it  is  as  illuminatii^  and  as  helpful  as  it  is  in  other  fields 
of  endeavor.  The  art  student  finds  in  Theosophy  a  clear,  bright  light  by 
which,  with  true  vision,  fully  ahve  to  the  real  issues,  his  best  efforts 
may  come  to  their  proper  maturity. 

One  of  the  enigmas,  to  the  artist,  is  the  fact  that  so  much  promising 
material  fails  to  mature.  At  some  period  in  the  art  life  of  many  a  stu- 
dent and  artist,  despite  unusual  opportimities  and  with  exceptional 
early  promise,  comes  stagnation  or  even  complete  deterioration.  The 
simple  Theosophical  explanation  is  that  the  inner,  the  real  man,  has 
been  starved.  The  student  has  been  absorbed  in  the  outer  aspects  of 
his  art  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  deeper  facts  of  life,  and  thus,  gradually 
but  inevitably,  has  acquired  habits  disastrous  to  the  functioning  and 
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THE    THEOSOPHICAL    PATH 

even  to  the  existence  of  his  finer  sensibilities.  Such  selfish  absorption, 
even  in  art,  may  lead  to  a  complete  extinction  of  all  true  art  sense,  starv- 
ing as  it  does  the  very  source  of  inspiration. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  story  told  of  an  artist  who.  In  order  to  study 
the  action  of  a  galloping  horse,  ran  alongside  the  horse  through  a  crowded 
street,  upsetting  all  who  happened  in  his  way,  trampUng  under  foot 
children  at  play,  quite  unconscious  perhaps  of  any  brutality  on  his  part. 
His  knowledge  of  a  horse  in  action  may  have  been  greatly  augmented, 
but  surely  something  of  his  increased  brutality  must  have  become  ap- 
parent in  his  WOTk,  also  perhaps  quite  unconsciously  to  himself. 

Artists  in  particular  need  to  develop  their  humanity;  they  particular- 
ly need  a  balance-giving  power  such  as  Theosophy  gives.  They  live 
so  largely  in  an  atmosphere  of  subjective  eniiotions  that  unless  there 
is  some  humanizing  and  spiritual  power  in  their  lives  and  unless  they 
have  some  knowledge  of  their  own  complex  natures,  they  are  likely 
to  be  led  into  bypaths  of  disintegration.  This  has  become  oily  too 
evident  by  the  many  wrecks  all  along  the  way  and  the  stultifying  of  the 
efforts  of  many  a  genius,  which  the  history  of  art  records.  In  the  minds 
of  some,  genius  and  dissoluteness  appear  to  be  inevitably  coupled  to- 
gether, as  though  they  were  the  product  of  one  condition. 

It  will  require  several  generations  of  artists  and  poets  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  highest  ideals,  expressing  the  highest  principles  of  art  and 
of  great  purity  in  their  personal  lives  to  wipe  out  this  almost  imiversally 
accepted  stigma  upon  genius. 

To  be  an  artist,  one  must  first  of  all  be  a  man.  A  weakling  can  ac- 
complish nothing  lasting,  and  true  in  any  vocation.  In  fact,  artists 
caimot  affOTd  to  disregard  Theosophy,  because  it  develops  the  very 
qualities  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  their  make-up,  namely, 
their  true  manhood,  the  power  of  imagination,  an  insight  into  nature 
and  into  spiritual  truths.  It  develops  a  love  for  humanity,  fw  all  things 
that  are  good  and  true  and  therefore  beautiful;  it  gives  a  poise,  an  out- 
look upon  life,  and  creates  an  atmosphere  which  is  essential  to  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  art.  It  accentuates  the  fact  that  although  the  technique 
of  art  is  important  to  the  artist,  the  technique  of  right  living  is  infinitely 
more  so. 

Moreover  it  gives  an  assurance  that  no  labor,  no  effort  is  in  vain, 
the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest.  With  the  doctrine  of  immatality,  of 
continued  effort  in  repeated  lives  to  come,  the  student  may  go  on  con- 
fidently, knowing  that  even  though  his  progress  is  slow,  and  final  success 
or  realization  of  the  coveted  power  is  not  in  sight,  he  yet  has  every  in- 
centive to  continue  to  the  end,  fw  he  knows  that  opportimity  aftw 
oppc»tunity  will  be  his,  that  for  the  soul  there  can  be  no  failure,  that 
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A    MASTER-BRUSH    OF    POINT    LOMA 

with  the  soul's  indomitable  will  must  come  final  victory  and  achieve- 
ment. This  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  gives  such  a  broad 
outlook  upon  life  and  its  possibilities  that  it  inevitably  brings  to  the 
nature  a  quality  of  discrimination  absolutely  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  art  along  natural  lines.  Balance  and  discrimination  are  sordy 
needed  now  as  never  before. 

If  the  original  purpose  of  art,  namely  the  service  of  the  divine  powers 
in  man,  as  it  was  with  some  of  the  ancients,  or  'art  for  humanity's  sake' 
as  it  would  be  in  our  modem  phraseology,  had  not  fallen  to  'art  for 
art's  sake,'  we  should  not  have  so  much  confusion;  there  would  be  no 
doubts  as  to  the  worth  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  new  art  movements.  ■ 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  student  of  Theosophy,  there  are  forces 
now  at  work  in  the  field  of  art,  as  there  are  in  other  fields  of  endeavor, 
which  threaten  to  obscure  its  high  mission,  that  of  interpreter  of  truth 
and  beauty.  Theosophy  is  the  champion  and  inspirer  of  all  that  is  noble 
and  true  and  genuine  in  art,  as  it  also  is  in  other  fields.  It  is  a  guide, 
unfaiUng  at  every  cross-road,  pointing  ever  onward  and  upward,  illuminat- 
ing the  way,  and  inspiring  and  encouraging  the  traveler  at  every  step. 

It  is  the  writer's  privilege  and  great  pleasure,  before  closing,  to  en- 
deavor to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  who  directly  and  indirectly  has 
encouraged  and  inspired  him  in  his  efforts  from  the  time  that  he  first 
began  his  art  studies.  This  assistance  was  particularly  appreciated 
and  most  highly  valued  because  it  came  at  a  time  when  there  was  ap- 
parently little  to  encourage,  and  was  repeated  generously  at  times  when 
it  was  most  sorely  needed.  If  a  true  friend  is  to  be  gaged  by  the  thought- 
fulness,  the  generosity  and  the  imfailing  kindness  displayed  in  deed  and 
word,  then  Madame  Katherine  Tingley  is  indeed  friend;  and  to  her 
students  she  is  more  than  friend— their  Teacher,  Leader,    Benefactress. 

*A  MASTER-BRUSH  WHICH  BREATHES  ITS   INSPIRATION 
FROM  POINT  LOMA' 

In  The  Santa  Fe  Magazine  (August  1917),  in  the  leading  article 
under  the  above  caption,  Esther  Mugan  Bush  writes  as  follows: 

.  .  .  None  other  has  better  interpreted  the  elusive  charms  of  the  south- 
land than  has  Maurice  Braun,  an  artist  who,  in  his  seven  years  of  sincere 
work  ill  the  midst  of  such  environs,  has  chummed  with  nature  and  has  so 
won  the  confidence  of  sea  and  sky,  mountain  and  valley,  canyon,  tree  and 
flower  and  shrub,  that  he  has  been  able  to  interpret  their  varying  moods 
and  transfer  them  to  the  canvas  with  unerring  brush.  These  lovely  canvas 
poems  of  his  have  made  their  way  into  the  various  art  galleries  of  this  country 
and  abroad,  carrying  with  them  California's  message  to  the  world  —  the 
message  that  here  abound  space  and  sunshine  and  beauty  for  all. 
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Mr.  Braun  came  to  us  from  New  York,  where  he  wSs  for  many  years 
a  student  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  with  Edward  M.  Ward, 
George  W.  Maynard,  and  Francis  C.  Jones  for  his  instructors.  He  was 
bom  in  Nagy  Bittse,  Hungary,  in  1877,  but  was  a  very  small  lad  when  his 
parents  brought  him  to  this  country.  Upon  finishing  his  course  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy 
leaven  his  Ame- 


with  a  bit  of 
ration,  and  ac- 
took  himself  to 
try,  where  he  re- 
gaining in  that 
knowledge  which 
veloped  in  his 
Braun,  however, 
the  idea  that 
ers  are  imitators 
German,  and 
as  he  believes 
developed  a 
our  own.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Braun 
American  ar- 
althoiigh  in  some 
product  of  Euro- 
are  not  imita- 
taken  the  best 
tions  and   com- 


he  soi^ht 
rican  Training 
European  inspi- 
cordingly  be- 
his  native  coun- 
mained  a  year, 
short  time  much 
he  since  has  de- 
canvases.  Mr. 
does  not  foster 
American  paint- 
of  the  French, 
Dutch  schools, 
that  we  have 
school  distinctly 

argues  that 
tists  generally, 
instances  the 
pean  thought, 
tors,  but  have 
of  the  old  tradi- 
bined     them 

with  those  of  the  East  and  are  using  them  to  give  expres^on  to  their  own 
inner  convictions. 

"This  is  particularly  true  of  California  art,"  he  avers,  "for  here  we  are 
in  a  country  in  the  freshness  of  early  youth.  It  is  prosperous  without  the 
deadening  influence  of  luxury  and  excess.  It  smiles  upon  the  world,  happy 
in  its  sunny  optimism.  Its  scenery  is  majestic  and  possesses  qualities  to 
satisfy  any  taste.  It  is  either  lyric  or  dramatic,  as  you  choose  to  find  it,  or 
it  is  sober,  or  gay,  or  tender,  and  full  of  subtleties,  or  frankly  brutal  in  its 
rough  mountain  gCM^es. 

"I  have  heard  many  painters  remark  that  our  tree  life,  shrubbery,  and 
other  elements  in  California,  are  much  like  those  of  certain  countries,  but  to 
my  knowledge  no  one  has  yet  made  an  absolute  comparison.  It  is  just 
this  peculiarity  of  atmosphere,  hill  formation,  verdure,  quality  of  soil,  which 
most  attracts  me.  .  .  .  Here  the  immensity  of  the  open  spaces  are  them- 
selves an  inspiration.  Again,  in  England,  or  countries  of  like  latitude,  ar- 
tists cannot  help  being  influenced  by  the  somber  atmosphere.  Here,  even 
a  gray  day  vibrates  luminosity.    And  how  vital  is  the  subject  matter.    One 
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is  compelled  to  exiSress  it  with  a  preponderance  of  warmth,  because  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colors  which  cling  and  soon  become  a  part  of  one's  vision." 

And  in  this  last  sentence  lies  the  keynote  of  a  most  characteristic  quality 
in  Mr.  Braun's  landscapes.  He  eminently  excels  as  a  colorist,  painting  al- 
ways in  the  high  key  which  is  expressive  of  optimism  and  cheerfulness. 
"I  cannot  paint  in  a  low  key,"  says  this  artist.  "It  depresses  me  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  those  who  view  my  work." 

Although  he  speaks  of  the  gray  days  which  vibrate  luminosity,  he  rare- 
ly paints  a  gray  day.  Rather  has  he  seemed  to  absorb  the  blues  and  golds, 
the  purples  and  scarlets  and  exquisite  rose  and  emerald  tints  that  pervade 
our  atmosphere  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  of  the  year.  I  commented  upon  the  exquisite  blue  tones  which  I  ob- 
served in  many  of  his  canvases.  "It  is  inipossible  to  paint  aroimd  San  Diego 
without  getting  a  great  deal  of  blue  into  the  canvas,"  he  replied,  "as  it  is 
the  dominant  note  in  the  color  scheme  that  nature  has  adopted  hereabout." . . . 

Speaking  of  San  Diego,  Mr.  Braun  says:  "This  vicinity  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  artist.  Neither  Greece  nor  Italy  surpasses  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  artistic  atmosphere.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Point  Loma, 
affording  as  it  does  a  splendid  view  of  the  ocean,  bay,  shore,  and  hills.  In 
many  respects  we  have  superior  advantages,  for  our  sky  is  bluer,  our  waters 
have  more  colors,  and  our  trees  and  flowers  are  brighter.  It  is  indeed  an 
E^en  for  those  who  seek  the  beautiful  in  Nature."  .   .    . 

From  his  talented  and  versatile  brush  have  come  hundreds  of  worthy 
canvases,  interpretative  of  the  best  that  southern  California  has  to  offer. 
He  has  grasped  the  brilliancy  of  her  sunlight,  the  gorgeous,  Heecy  loveliness 
of  her  cloud  glories  —  those  'dry'  billowy  clouds  that  hover  ever  over  our 
picturesque  harbor,  serving  but  to  enhance  the  blue  of  the  firmament  and 
adding  greatly  to  the  beauties  of  the  bay  region.  He  has  given  us  the  bay 
by  moonlight,  mystic  and  fascinating  under  the  night  spell. 

Point  Loma,  where  the  artist  makes  his  home  amidst  the  transcendently 
beautiful  surroundings  of  the  Theosophical  Headquarters,  has  been  to  him 
an  endless  source  of  inspiration.  'Along  the  Point  Loma  Shore,'  reproduced 
herewith,  admirably  portrays  one  of  the  picturesque  coves  which  witness 
the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  the  mighty  Pacific.  Another  of  our  illustrations, 
'Point  Loma  Hills,'  is  a  remarkable  treatment  of  landscape,  although  the 
reproduction  but  inadequately  conveys  the  beauty  that  the  original  paint- 
ing in  oil  contains,  for  mere  black  and  white  never  can  suggest  the  wonder- 
ful color,  tones  that  are  always  the  crowning  beauty  of  a  Braun  canvas. 
However,  it  does  not  require  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  to  discover  the  admir- 
able technique  and  the  happy  composition  of  this  subject.  .  .  . 

But  if  Mr.  Braun  has  found  the  road  to  success  beset  with  stones  and 
briars,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  cast  down  by  such  obstacles.  Is  it  the 
philosophy  of  Theosophy,  I  wonder,  that  has  clothed  his  spirit  with  such 
brilliant  visions?    At  any  rate  his  canvases  are  joyous  things  —  companions 
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'SAN  DIEGO  HILLS' 
Awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  San  Diego  Exposition  in  1915 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


'ALONG  THE  POINT  LOMA  SHORE' 

for  otir  gayer  hours  —  that  breathe  of  woodland  beauties,  .laughing  waters, 
the  songs  of  birds,  and,  over  and  above  all,  the  sparkling,  warmth-giving 
sunlight. 

One  of  Mr.  Braun's  paintings  which  has  created  nation-wide  comment 
is  his  'San  Diego  Bay  from  Point  Loma.*  This  is  a  large  canvas,  showing 
in  the  f(»'eground  a  canyon  flooded  with  brilliant  sunlight,  then  a  stretch 
of  the  blue  waters  of  San  Diego  Bay,  and  in  the  middle  distance  the  city 
lying  low  alon^  the  shore,  "flushed  with  pinkish  lights  and  purple  shadows 
of  this  clear  clime;"  behind  the  city  are  the  mountains,  clothed  in  violet 
and  over  all  is  a  glorious  bank  of  shifting,  colorful  clouds.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful portrayal  of  our  city  beautiful  and  has  been  hung  in  most  of  the  pro- 
minent galleries  in  the  East,  doing  much  to  acquaint  our  eastern  friends 
with  the  advantages  which  San  Diego  has  to  offer. 
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ORIGIN  OF   RELIGIONS:   by  H.  T.  Ed?e*  M.  A. 

|LL  thoughtful  people  must  be  interested  in  this  question, 
and  must  often  have  reflected  upon  it.  In  considering  such 
problems  it  is  usual  to  start  with  a  definition  of  rdigion; 
but  that  would  take  too  much  space,  and  perhaps  it  is  better 
left  undefined  in  any  case.  Religions  are  partly  traditional  and  authori- 
tative, and  partly  due  to  personal  conviction;  these  two  factors  enter 
into  the  question  always.  There  is  generally  a  war  w^ng  between 
them,  the  upholders  of  tradition  and  authority  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
advocates  of  internal  experience  on  the  other.  This  conflict  is  so  fami- 
liar to  us  from  the  pages  of  history,  as  well  as  from  present  experience, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  it  inevitable.  Nevertheless  the  war  is  only  a 
peculiarity  of  the  particular  age  in  which  we  have  been  living,  and  it 
did  not  always  exist,  nor  is  it  inevitable.  It  is  argued  by  the  upholders 
of  tradition  and  authority  that,  if  individual  freedom  is  allowed,  it  will 
lead  to  an  endless  variety  of  sects;  and  this  tendency  we  do  indeed 
observe.  But  on  the  other  hand,  authaity  and  tradition  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  value  of  perscmal  experience  and  to  narrow  down  religion  in- 
to dogmatism  and  bigotry. 

If  everybody's  internal  experience  were  the  same,  then  religious 
freedom  would  not  lead  to  diversity  of  beliefs,  but  to  uniformity.  In 
science  we  can  obtain  uniform  results,  so  long  as  our  observations  are 
confined  to  those  of  the  physical  senses  possessed  equally  by  all  men. 
The  facts  and  laws  of  nature  must  be  uniform;  and  if  we  can  only  ob- 
serve them  accurately  and  reason  correctly  about  them,  we  shall  ar- 
rive at  uniform  results  in  science  —  uniform  in  essentials  at  any  rate, 
even  though  with  local  differences  of  taste  and  manner  of  expression. 
But  how  stands  the  case  with  rehgion?  Can  that  also  be  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  observation?  Are  there  spiritual  facts  and  laws  of  na- 
ture, which  can  be  ascertained  by  observation,  and  which  will  conse- 
quently lead  to  uniform  results  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  observed? 
The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  that,  in  our  present  civilization 
this  is  not  so.  We  do  not  seem  to  possess  faculties  that  would  enable  us 
to  ascertain  without  error  the  spiritual  facts  of  nature  and  laws  of  life, 
and  consequently  we  are  left  largely  to  mere  speculation;  while  indivi- 
dual experiences  do  not  always  corroborate  each  other.  This  is  why 
freedom  tends  to  lead  to  diversity  and  chaos. 

But  what  if  man  has  been  living  for  millepniums  in  an  age  of 
spiritual  decline,  during  which  his  attention  has  been  so  focussed  on 
material  and  external  experiences  that  he  has  become  unable  to  use 
ms  faculties  of  spiritual  discernment?  What  if  there  were  ages  when  man 
was  not  so  occupied  with  wars  and  material  pleasures  and  acquisiticms, 
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and  when  he  possessed  undimmed  spiritual  discernment?  Then,  under 
those  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  possible  for  mankind  in  general 
to  achieve  uniformity  in  religious  experience,  so  that  there  would  be 
one  religion  for  all  mankind,  with  perhaps  unimportant  local  differences. 

This  is,  in  fact,  what,  according  to  Theosophy,  has  occurred.  For, 
besides  tracing  the  animal  evolution  of  man,  Theosophy  is  concerned 
also  with  his  divine  origin,  and  traces  the  development  of  his  mind  and 
highw  faculties.  The  scientific  doctrines  of  evolution  are  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  It  is  true  that  man's  body  is  derived  from  all  the  lower 
kingdoms  of  nature,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal;  but  no  evolution 
whatever  can  take  place  without  some  higher  power  descending  into 
a  matoial  or  organism  and  causing  that  material  or  organism  to  ex- 
pand and  grow  into  something  higher.  Hence,  if  we  could  look  far  enough 
back  into  the  history  of  the  human  race,  we  should  come  to  a  time  when 
the  first  intelligent  race  of  physical  men  was  brought  into  existence  by 
the  descent  of  Mind  into  organisms  ready  prepared  to  receive  it.  Man- 
kind receives  its  light  from  great  teachers  and  leaders  and  men  of  genius, 
who  appear  from  time  to  time  and  leave  their  impress  upon  races  fear 
a  long  time  afterwards. 

Science,  with  its  view  of  evolution,  has  attempted  to  trace  the  evo- 
lution of  religion  in  the  same  way,  and  to  represent  the  greater  as  having 
always  proceeded  from  the  less;  and  we  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
books  which  describe  the  religious  beliefs  and  superstitions  of  uncivilized 
races,  and  try  to  explain  how  our  present  religions  must  have  evolved 
from  these.  Many  of  these  attempts  strike  us  as  very  lame  and  far- 
fetched. It  is  especially  difficult,  on  such  lines,  to  explain  the  wonder- 
ful similarities  that  exist  between  the  legends  of  the  creation  of  man, 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Fall,  the  Serpent  and  Tree,  the  Flood,  etc. 
And,  as  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  these  resemblances  by  supposing 
a  collusion  between  so  many  and  so  widely-separated  races,  the  the- 
orists are  driven  back  upon  the  suggestion  that  the  human  mind  is  so 
uniformly  constituted  that  men  in  all  lands  and  all  ages  will  always 
invent  exactly  the  same  myths.  But,  while  this  might  be  so  in  a  general 
way,  it  becomes  altogether  too  improbable  when  we  try  to  apply  it  to 
the  legends  mentioned  above.    The  resemblances  are  too  exact. 

Theosophy  says  that  all  religions  have  proceeded  from  a  common  and 
universal  culture  that  once  spread  all  over  the  inhabited  globe;  and  that 
this  was  in  times  when  mankind  was  more  spiritual  and  less  material 
than  at  present.  Afterwards,  when  a  separation  took  place,  the  different 
races  resulting  from  the  dispersal  took  away  with  them  to  their  settle- 
ments portions  of  the  universal  religion,  and  these  became  gradually 
transformed  until  the  present  diversity  of  beliefs  arose.    This  accounts 
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for  the  fact  that  rehgions  are  so  diflferent  and  yet  so  similar.  .It  is  like 
the  many  languages  of  the  Indo-Etiropean  family,. all  so  different,  and 
yet  all  traceable  back  to  the  same  roots  and  the  same  principles  of  in- 
flexion. 

This  also  explains  those  wonderfol  and  elaborate  systems  of  mytho- 
logy which  we  find,  for  instance  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  in  Egypt 
and  India,  in  Scandinavia,  and  among  the  aborigines  of  the  Americas. 
Theorists  are  hard  put  to  it  to  accoxmt  for  these.  It  seems  impossible 
that  a  savage  humanity  could  ever  have  put  tc^ether  such  elaborate 
systems,  or  could  ever  have  had  a  motive  for  so  doing.  And  then  they 
are  so  similar  wherever  found.  But  those  who  have  gone  deeply  into 
the  study  of  these  mythologies  have  discovered  that,  when  interpreted 
symbolically,  they  can  be  shown  to  represent  the  same  fimdamental 
truths.  The  fact  is  that  these  mythologies  are  simply  the  traditional 
remains  of  the  teachings  of  the  universal  Wisdom-Religion,  which  teach- 
ings were  always  expressed  in  symbolical  langu^e,  such  as  we  actually 
use  in  our  present  religions.  After  the  separation  of  races  (alluded  to 
in  true  mythical  form  in  the  legend  of  the  Tower  of  Babel)  the  different 
migrant  races  each  adapted  the  teachings  to  their  own  special  needs, 
and  gave  them  local  coloring;  so  that  we  find  Gardens  of  Eden  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  Tree  in  the  Garden  is  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  its  fruit 
is  all  kinds  of  fruit,  according  to  whether  the  legend  was  preserved  in 
Asia  or  America  or  elsewhere.  And  we  find  Hercules  and  Apollo  appear- 
ing over  and  over  again  in  different  guises  and  disguises,  but  always 
representing  the  might  of  the  human  Soul  in  its  triumph  over  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh. 

These  remarks  may  now  be  amplified  by  some  quotations  from  H. 
P.  Blavatsky's  great  work  The  Secret  Doctrine,  which  we  cite  by  volume 
and  page,  adding  comments. 

If  it  in  shown  that  in  those  ages  which  are  shut  out  Erom  our  sight  by  the  exuberant  growth 
of  tradition,  human  religious  thought  developed  in  uniform  sympathy  in  every  portion  of 
the  globe;  then  it  becomes  evident  that,  bom  under  whatever  latitude,  in  the  cold  North 
or  the  burning  South,  in  the  East  or  West,  that  thought  was  inspired  by  the  same  revelations, 
and  man  was  nurtured  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  same  TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
— Volume  I,  page  341 

This  suggests  that  religious  knowledge  was,  in  the  days  spoken  of, 
a  matter  of  certainty;  just  as  are  those  natural  laws  which  science  in- 
vestigates.    Observe  too  that  the  word  knowledge  is  used. 

.  No  one  can  study  ancient  philosophies  seriously  without  perceiving  that  the  striking  simili- 
tude of  conception  between  all  — in  their  exoteric  form  very  often,  in  their  hidden  spirit 
invariably  —  is  the  result  of  no  mere  coincidence,  but  of  a  concurrent  design:  and  that  there 
was,  during  the  youth  of  mankind,  one  lai^uage,  one  knowledge,  one  universal  religion,  when 
there  were  no  churches,  no  creeds  or  sects,  but  when  every  man  was  a  priest  unto  himself. — 1, 34X 
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What  has  become  of  all  this  knowledge  and  culture?  Is  it  all  lost 
but  what  we  can  recpver  by  interpreting  the  mythologies?  By  no  means; 
for  the  records  are  preserved  from  age  to  age. 

More  than  one  great  scholar  has  stated  that  (here  never  was  a  rehpious  (ounder  .  .  . 
who  had  inventtd  a  new  religion,  or  revealed  a  new  truth.  These  founders  were  all  iTansmiUfTs, 
not' original  teachers.  They  were  the  authors  of  new  forms  and  intarpretations,  while  the 
truths  upon  which  the  latter  were  based  were  as  old  as  mankind.  Selecting  one  or  more  of 
those  grand  verities  — actualities  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the  real  Sage  and  Seer  — out 
o(  the  many  orally  revealed  to  man  in  the  beginning,  preserved  and  perpetuated  in  the  adyta 
o(  the  temples  through  initiation,  during  the  Mysteries  and  by  personal  transmisaon  —  they 
revealed  these  tnaths  to  the  masses.  Thus  every  nation  receivea  in  its  turn  some  of  the  said 
truths,  under  the  veil  of  its  own  local  and  special  symbolism;  which,  as  time  went  on,  de^ 
veloped  into  a  more  or  less  philosophical  coitus,  a  Pantheon  in  mystical  disguise.  —  I,  xxxvi 

Thus  the  resemblance  of  Christianity  to  other  religions,  such  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  discovery  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  in  Chaldaea, 
having  the  stories  of  the  Creation  and  Flood,  is  no  disparagement  what- 
ever to  Christianity;  nor  is  the  fact  that  Creation  and  Flood  stories 
are  found  among  the  ancient  Americans.  The  religious  teachers  merely 
gave  out  facts  and  truths;  they  presented  these  in  a  new  light  for  the 
people  among  whom  they  appeared.  After  the  departure  of  the  teacher, 
the  teachings  began  to  assume  a  more  dogmatic  form,  and  schisms  oc- 
curred, giving  rise  to  sects.   As  to  the  preservation  of  records,  we  read  that : 

The  members  of  several  esoteric  schools  —  the  seat  of  which  is  beyond  the  Himalayas, 
and  whose  ramifications  may  be  found  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Tibet,  and  even  in  Syria,  be- 
sides South  America  —  claim  to  have  in  their  possession  the  sum  total  of  sacred  and  philoso- 
phical works  in  MSS.  and  type:  all  the  works,  in  fact,  that  have  ever  been  written,  in  what- 
ever language  or  characters,  since  the  art  of  writing  began.  —  I,  xxiii. 

The  Secret  Doctrine  was  the  universally  diffused  religion  of  the  ancient  and  prehistoric 
world.  Proofs  of  its  ditTusion,  authentic  records  of  its  history,  a  complete  chain  of  documents, 
showing  its  pre!«nce  and  character  in  every  land,  together  with  the  teaching  of  all  its  great 
adepts,  exist  to  this  day  in  the  secret  crypts  of  libraries  belonging  to  the  Occult  Fraternity. 
— I,  xxxiv 

If  these  quotations  appear  too  slight,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  their 
source,  where  he  will  find  much  more  which  there  is  not  room  to  quote. 
We  have  shown  that  knowledge  is  preserved  in  two  chief  ways:  it  is 
accessible  to  those  who  have  the  eyes  wherewith  to  see;  and  it  is  pre- 
served in  documentary  form.  It  is  of  course  most  important  to  us  tOr 
day  to  realize  that  there  is  all  this  at  the  back  of  us;  for  we  are  the  heirs 
of  this  knowledge,  and  it  is  our  heirloom.  Secresy  became  necessary 
when  mankind  began  abusing  this  knowledge.  Among  the  teachers 
who  have  given  out  some  of  the  Secret  Doctrine  in  a  form  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  their  time,  must  be  reckoned  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  The 
influence  of  her  work  tm  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  the  times  is  already  visible. 
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An  extensive  comparison  of  the  various  myths  and'  pantheons,  if 
undertaken  in  the  Ught  of  the  above  remarks,  will  lead  to  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  truths  concealed  in  them.  Who  were  the  gods?  Originally 
men,  in  many  cases,  teachers  of  mankind.  Every  mythology  speaks 
of  divine  ancestors,  gods  and  demigods  and  heroes,  who  preceded  the 
race  of  ordinary  men  and  gave  them  teachings,  arts,  and  sciences,  which 
were  presCTved  and  handed  down.  For  evolution  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  the  descent  of  something  higher  into  that  which  is  to  evolve; 
and  man  was  evolved  by  the  descent  of  Mind  into  that  which  was  'mind- 
less.' But  Mind  is  not  abstract,  but  a  possession  of  intelligent  beings 
—  advanced  men,  whose  lives  as  ordinary  men  belonged  to  an  earlier 
cycle,  and  who  subsequently  appear  as  teachers  to  promote  the  evolution 
of  succeeding  races.  These  were  the  divine  ancestOTS,  whose  memories 
often  degenerated  into  myths  and  symbols  not  understood  or  misunder- 
stood. All  fable  and  superstition  must  have  a  basis  of  fact  somewhere 
behind  it;  for  the  existence  of  a  coimterfeit  argues  the  reality  of  the 
genuine.  Sham  Mysteries  were  imitations  of  real  Mysteries,  and  spurious 
oracles  were  the  unworthy  successors  of  the  true  oracles. 

Our  races  —  they  [the  traditions)  all  show — have  sprung  from  divine  races.  —  II,  365. 

These  Beings  appear  first  as  'gods'  and  Creators;  then  they  merge  in  nascent  man,  to 
finally  emerge  as  'divine-Kings  and  Rulers.'    But  this  fact  has  gradually  been  forgotten.  366 

Not  only  Herodotus  —  the  'father  of  History'  —  tells  us  of  the  marvelous  dynasties  of 
godb  that  preceded  the  reign  of  mortals,  followed  by  the  dyn.isties  of  demigods.  Heroes,  and 
linally  men,  but  the  whole  series  of  classics  support  him.    367. 

In  the  Turin  papyrus  .  .  in  the  words  of  the  Egyptologist,  de  Rouger  "Champollion, 
struck  with  amazement,  found  that  he  had  under  his  own  eyes  the  whole  truth.  ...  It  was 
the  remains  of  a  list  of  dynasties  embracing  the  furthest  mythoic  times,  or  the  Ttign  of  the 
gods  and  lieroes.  ...  At  the  very  outset  of  this  curious  papyrus  we  have  to  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  so  far  back  already  as  the. period  of  Ramses,  those  mythic  and  heroicat  tradi- 
tions were  just  as  Manetho  had  transmitted  (hem  to  us;  we  see  figuring  in  them,  as  Kings 
of  Egypt,  the  gods  Seb,  Osiris.  Horus,  Thoth-Hermes,  ^nd  (he  goddess  Ma,  a  long  period 
of  centuries  being  assigned  to  each  of  these."    367-368. 

Religion,  then,  is  loyalty  to  the  truth  —  that  truth  which  man  by 
his  faculties  can  know.  It  is  loyalty  to  the  divine  in  human  nature. 
Religion  will  always  be  reborn  from  age  to  age,  for  its  seed  is  preserved 
through  all  temporal  decay. 

The  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society  has  for  its 
motto  the  aphorism,  "There  is  no  religion  higher  than  Truth";  and 
this  motto  aptly  sums  up  our  remarks  —  that  religion  stuely  must 
rest  on  a  foundation  of  reality,   however  deeply  this  may  be  concealed. 
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ST.UDIES     IN    VERGIL:  by  J.  d.  Kinnaman,  M.A.,  PH.  D. 

I :    Introduction 

SHAT  is  it,"  asks  M.  Patin,  "that  makes  the  story  of  Aeneas 
establishing  himself  in  Italy  into  a  Roman  Epic?    It  is  the 
eminently  national  character  of  the  legend  us«i  by  the  poet; 
it  is  the  perspectus  continually  opened,  down  the  his- 
tory of  Rome.  ..." 

The  above  quotation  appropriately  opens  the  first  subject  of  our 

true  histori- 
of  the  great 
It  is  a  sub- 
very  little  in- 
we  are  aware, 
written,  but 
which  every 
dent  wishes 
mation,  from 
Homer,  very 
the  dreamer- 
found,  thanks 
of  one  man, 
mann,  to  be  a 
of  history,  ar- 
nolc^y,  folk- 
phy,  philoso- 
merous  other 
ars  have  also 
lives  to  re- 
lol(^y  in  re- 
mer,  and  con- 
labors  a  suc- 
wo-e  able  to 
small  particle 
VERGIL  ^edge  to  the 

lation  of  Ho- 


discussion:  the 
cal  foundation 
Roman  epic, 
ject  on  which 
deed,  as  far  as 
has  ever  been 
yet  one  upon 
classical  stu- 
for  mwe  infor- 
the  fact  that 
far  from  being 
poet,  has  been 
to  the  faith 
Dr.  H.  Schlie- 
veritable  mine 
chaeolc^y,  eth- 
lore,  geogra- 
phy, and  nu- 
things.  Schol- 
devoted  their 
search  in  phi- 
lation  to  Ho- 
sida-ed  their 
cess  if  they 
add  even  one 
of' new  know- 
great  accumu- 

meric  erudition.  But  no  such  great  school  of  research  workers  has  grown 
up  aroimd  Vergil,  because  of  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  Vergil  is  as  histori- 
cal as  George  Washington  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  there  is  not  a  mist 
of  uncertainty  surrounding  him  as  in  the  case  of  Homer.  No  one  can 
deny  that  Vergil  wrote  the  Aeneid,  nor  can  the  poem  be  attributed  to 
a  'school  of  rhapsodists,'  nor  can  it  be  divided  into  its  'original  lays,' 
nor  can  tho-e  be  any   'Wolfian   theory,'   nor  can    'Nine  cities  claim 
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the  Vergil  dead.   Through  which  the  living    Vergil  begged  his  bread.' 

Vergil  was  Rome's  greatest  poet,  second  to  none  in  that  great  lit- 
«-ary  age  —  the  Augustan.  He  is  not  surrounded  by  mystery.  We 
know  him;  he  belongs  to  the  world,  and  hence  the  lack  of  motif  among 
scholars  to  enter  into  lengthy  and  learned  discussions.  They  take  him 
for  granted,  and  there  the  matter  rests.  But  there  is  more  in  Vergil 
than  'imitative  poetry,'  imagination,  flowery  language,  stiff  hexameter, 
epic  machinery  that  will  not  run,  mytholc^y,  a  desire  to  please  a  mighty 
potentate,  or  to  revive  and  popularize  a  dead  rel^on;  and  this  it  will 
be  our  purpose  to  show. 

In  1906  Dr.  Kelsey    and    I 

were  discussing  certain     phases 

of  Vergil,  when  I   suggested   to 

him  'the  Bar-  ren   Lands'    in 

VergiUan    stu-  dies.   He  imme- 

diately   retail-  ated  by  request- 

ing that  I  read  a    paper    upwi 

the  subject  be-  fore  The  Classi- 

cal Association  of   the    Middle 

West.  Thus  be-  gan,  in  a  mea- 

sure,    my    re-  search  in  this  di- 

rection, though  for  years  I  had 

devoted     some  attention  to  this 

phase    of    the  study. 

When  I  first  began  the  study 

of  the  Homeric  homer  poems,  the  pro- 

fessors   of   the  day  spent  much 

time  —  with  a  show  of  profound  erudition  —  in  propoundir^  the 
theory  that  the  Iliad  was  an  allegory  setting  forth  the  struggles 
of  Apollo  (the  sim  god)  in  traversing  the  sky  from  "Mom  to  the  dewy 
eve";  that  the  Trojans  were  merely  the  clouds  of  a  summer's  day;  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

One  man  believed  that  the  shovel  and  pick  would  reveal  things  be- 
yond the  wildest  fancy  of  the  romancer.  Acting  upon  this  belief  with 
the  faith  engendered  of  conviction,  choosing  the  hill  that  legend  said 
was  the  site  of  Homeric  Troy,  he  set  to  work,  and  the  results  were  the 
most  astounding  in  the  history  of  scholarship.  That  man  was  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,  and  his  work  is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  But  I  wish 
to  say  for  the  benefit  of  younger  students  that  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  scholars  were  thrown  when  the  news  flashed  around  the  world 
that  the  Homeric  Troy  had  actually 'been  found,  can  scarcely  be  im^ined. 
Scholars  saw  their  pet  theories,  which  they  had  labored  so  sedulously 
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to  bxiild,  tumble  about  their  ears  like  a  house  of  cards.  When  it  was 
announced  that  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  had  been  found,  it  w^  like  a 
thunder  clap  from  a  clear  sky.  Then  men  began  to  CMicede  cautiously 
that  an  historical  foundation  of  the  Homeric  epic  might  be  possible,  that 
some  of  the  characters  mi^ht  have  been  men  of  real  flesh  and  blood  and 
not  the  figments  of  a  blind  poet's  fancy,  uot  the  phantasy  of  an  over- 
wrought mythology.  The  characters  began  to  take  the  form  of  real 
men,  though  shadowy  at  first,  walking,  as  it  were,  either  in  too  dim 
light,  OT  in  the  too  intense  arc-light  of  archaeology  to  be  clearly  seen. 
Troy  became  more  than  a  legend;  it  became  a  real  ancient  city  in  the 
Troad;  the  walls  of  Troy  and  the  'Scaean  Gates'  had  become  again 
a  reality. 

These  great  discoveries  lifted  scholars  out  of  the  scholastic  rut  in 
which  they  had  rested  so  comfortably  for  centuries.  They  could  no 
longer  juggle  with  logic  and  fancy,  but  they  must  now  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  interpretation  of  cold  facts.  They  now  have  a  double-edged 
sword  which  must  be  handled  with  care  lest  it  slay.  Men  are  slow  to 
change  their  habits  of  thinking;  they  ultimately  think  in  grooves,  as 
it  were;  they  cannot  inhibit  impulse  moving  over  the  line  of  least  re- 
astance,  which  in  the  case  of  the  mind  is  the  one  most  frequently  i^ed. 
The  older  generation  finally  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  toiw  of  things; 
to  the  younger  generation  it  was  the  regular  modus  operandi,  xmtil  now 
we  live  in  daily  expectation  of  new  discoveries,  fi-esh  light  upon  old 
subjects  of  investigation,  revelations,  illxuninations,  and  confirmations. 

Daily  the  spade  of  the  archaeologist  is  opening  new  vistas  of  an- 
cient life,  confirming  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  converting  legend 
into  history. 

In  order  that  we  may  intelligently  study  Vergil,  it  is  necessary,  as 
a  first  step,  that  we  lay  hold  of  the  purpose  of  the  Aeneid. 

M.  Boissier  holds  that  the  Aeneid  is  a  religious  epic,  and  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  Aeneas  is  the  introduction  of  the  Trojan  gods  into  La- 
tium.  Vergil  was  an  Epicurean.  It  is  possible  that  Vergil  recognises 
the  gods  which  Aeneas  is  bringing  to  Italy  as  symbols  of  divinity,  but 
in  his  mind  they  have  no  real  significance.  They  came  from  Troy,  but 
they  derive  their  importance  fi-om  Rome;  Rome  does  not  owe  her  im- 
pwtance  to  them.  While  religion  may  be  a  minor  factor  in  the  poem, 
yet  it  is  not  the  molif.  We  must  look  deeper.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
following  lines  from  Vergil  himself  would  shed  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject; 

Multa  quoque  et  bello  passus,  dum  conderet  urbem. 

inferretque  deos  Latio:    genus  unde  Latinum 

Albanique  patres,  atque  altae  moenia  Romae.~^en.   I:  5. 
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Especially  in  the  case  of  the  line  in  which  he  siuns  up  his  theme  r 

Tantae  molis  erat  Itoinanain  condere  gtnttm.—Aen.  I:  33. 

This  last  line  gives  us  the  key  to  the  purpose  of  the  entire  poem. 
Vergil  looks  down  through  history  from  Aeneas  to  Augustus;  from  Augus- 
tus up  to  Aeneas,  and  he  finds  it  telling  one  story,  breathing  one  spirit, 
the  spirit  that  brought  Aeneas  from  Troy  to  the  Tiber's  mouth;  that 
consolidated  Rome;  that  subjugated  Carthage;  in  fact,  the  spirit  that 
made  Rome  what  it  was. 

If  the  verse  quoted  above  is  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  the  Aeneid, 
why  did  not  Vergil  write  an  historical  poem?  There  was  plenty  of  ma- 
terial at  hand:  Vergil  was  deeply  interested  in  antiquities;  Roman  his- 
tory was  full  of  the  deeds  of  great  men,  and  these,  together  or  separately, 
were  capable  of  poetic  treatment.  Ennius  had  written  an  historical 
poem  of  the  Punic  Wars.  Other  contemporaries  were  writing  of  Julius 
and  Augustus.  Vergil  in  earlier  life  began  an  epic  dealing  with  the  Kings 
of  Alba,  but  abandoned  it,  as  he  tells  us  {Eel.  VI:  3). 

Perhaps  there  were  two  reasons  why  Vergil  did  not  commit  himself 
to  historical  poetry.  First,  there  is  a  lack  of  unity  in  history  that  pre- 
vents metrical  history  from  becoming  a  poem.  The  poet  is  held  closely 
to  fact,  to  the  narration  of  a  series  of  events,  and  these  events,  except 
in  treatment  of  history  as  philosophy,  seem  not  to  be  related  to  a  cen- 
tral concept;  without  this  central  concept  a  poem  is  utterly  impossible. 
Second,  the  functions  of  poetry  and  history  are  different.  Aristotle  says 
that  "Poetry  tends  to  express  the  universal,  history  the  particular." 
It  is  the  universal  that  Vergil  wishes  to  express,  but  to  express  this  uni- 
versal he  must  draw  upon  the  particular.  He  must  have  a  central  con- 
cept around  which  the  details  that  make  for  the  universal  may  be  grouped. 
He  must  see  clearly  the  philosophy  of  history  without  projecting  it  upon 
the  consciousness  of  the  reader;  he  must  be  scientific  in  his  treatment 
without  academic  erudition;  he  must  appeal  to  the  himian  side  of  his 
readers,  arouse  and  enlist  their  sympathy.  In  short,  the  task  Vergil 
assigned  himself  was  that  of  expressing  the  Roman  [leople;  not  only 
that,  but  the  utterance  of  humanity.  The  Aeneid's  interest  is  not  local 
but  universal;  it  expresses  the  feelings  not  of  a  tribe,  people,  or  nation, 
but  of  all  civilized  humanity.  It  has  been  the  favorite  poem  of  European 
races  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  expressing  for  them  the  fountain 
source  of  all  activity  —  love  and  sorrow.  It  is  the  poem  of  the  birth  of 
a  people,  the  work  done,  the  suffering  and  sorrow  endwed  to  found  a 
race,  the  spirit  brought  forth  that  should  enable  a  race  to  hold  sway  over 
the  whole  world,  and  stand  for  it  as  a  symbol  of  union  and  peace.  This 
the  task,  this  the  theme  Vo-gil  set  for  himself.    What  material  should 
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he  choose  in  order  to  carry  this  great,  grand,  and  sublime  concept  to 
fulfilment? 

If  we  were  removed  two  thousand  years  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
would  we  believe  that  one  hundred  homeless,  wandering,  poverty-stricken 
exiles  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  American  Republic?  Would  we 
believe  that  they  nearly  starved  and  froze  to  death  on  the  dreary  and 
'rock  bound'  coast  of  New  England?  I  am  inclined  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  We  would  relegate  the  romance  of  these  same  people  to  the 
wild  imaginings  of  some  unsettled  intellect.  Yet  their  actual  history 
is,  apparently,  far  more  impossible  than  the  works  of  Aeneas. 

The  parallel  between  the  Mayflower,  and  its  passengers  and  the 
fleet  that  carried  Aeneas  to  Italy,  is  striking.  The  Pilgrims  were  bring- 
ing their  Penates  to  the  American  shores  in  order  to  enjoy  religious 
freedom  and  to  found  a  new  home  for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
They  were  exiles  who  did  not  wish  to  spend  their  lives  in  Leyden,  and  have 
their  children  grow  up  Hollanders,  thus  forgetting  their  English  tongue, 
manners,  and  customs.  Aeneas  was  seeking  a  new  home  for  the  Penates 
of  Troy;  seeking  imder  divine  guidance  a  place  wherein  to  perpetuate 
the  ideals  of  the  Trojan  race.  The  new  home  of  the  Penates  of  the  Pil- 
grims (under  divine  guidance  as  they  considered  themselves)  was  America; 
that  of  the  Trojan  Penates,  Italia.  One  developed  into  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  other  into  the  United  States  of  America.  Yet  the  acts  of 
the  Pilgrims  are  history,  authentic.  Was  Aeneas  historical,  and  Vergil  . 
his  historian?  That  is  the  question  that  we  would  investigate,  not  with 
the  hope  that  we  may  settle  it,  but  merely  that  we  may  suggest  certain 
lines  of  investigation. 

II— The  Probable  Historicity  of  Aeneas 

In  order  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  probable  historicity  of  Aeneas, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  study  further  the  Iliad  and  the  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Troad,  in  order  to  see  what  the  latest  research  has  revealed  in 
that  regard.  Dr.  Walter  Leaf  is  the  eminent  English  authority  upon 
the  Iliad  and  the  Troad,  and  his  latest  work,  A  Study  in  Homeric  Geo- 
graphy, gives  the  latest  word,  as  it  were,  in  regard  to  Homeric  study. 
We  shall  quote  from  his  works,  giving  him  full  credit,  for  the  writer 
does  not  assume  original  research  work  in  the  Homeric  field.  On  p^e 
13  in  the  Introductory,  Dr.  Leaf  says: 

I  can  feel  no  doubt  that  the  Iliad  is  based  on  a  very  solid  foundation  of  historical  fact 
,  ,  .  tlie  Trojan  catalc^ue  is  essentially  a  contemporaneous  document  ...  it  has  survived 
in  something  very  like  its  originaJ  form. 

And  in  further  evidence  of  authenticity  the  author  says  on  page  214: 
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Lomalaad  Phole  A  EntTtmiti  Dipt. 

TROY:    -SCAEAN  GATE'  OF  SIXTH   CITY 

The  state  of  mind  into  which  scholars  were  thrown  when  the  news  flashed  around  the  worid 

that  the  Homeric  Troy  had  actually  been  found,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  .  .  .     Troy 

became  more  than  a  legend;  it  became  a  real  ancient  city  in  the  Troad;  the  walls  of  Troy 

and  the  'Scaean  Gates'  had  become  again  a  reality. 
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It  ii  almost  self-evident  —  that  the  Iliad  is  the  outcome  of  a  large  mass  of  earlier  poetry, 
dealing  with  the  same  story,  and  assumed  to  be  universally  familiar. 

In  attempting  to  identify  Hissarlik  with  the  real  Homeric  Troy, 
on  page  28  he  says:  "The  identity  of  the  larger  features  is  unmistakable." 
Its  location  is  identical  with  the  tett  of  Homer.  In  fact,  every  detail, 
(and  Homo'  gives  no  detail  in  description  except  in  one  place,  t.  e.,  in 
regard  to  the  hot  and  cold  springs)  or  rather  impressiim,  for  Hmner 
takes  it  Ux  granted  that  the  listener  is  personally  familiar  with  the  land- 
scape scenes  with  which  he  deals,  every  pictitre,  is  complete  and  agrees 
widi  the  text  of  the  Iliad  as  it  has  finally  reached  us,  except  in  identifying 
the  Scamander  with  the  present  Maeander.  But  after  discussing  this 
problem.  Dr.  Leaf  concludes: 

We  can  say  vith  confidence  that  in  all  points  where  the  landscape  is  fixed.  Homer  represents 
it  with  absolute  faithfulness;  and  in  the  points  where  it  is  fluctuating,  as  the  changing  course 
of  the  Scamander,  it  is  possible  to  frame  a  reasonable  hvpothesis  which  makes  the  whole  pic- 
ture consistent. 

Then  we  may  conclude  that  present-day  scholars  have  agreed,  in 
the  main,  thkt  the  plain  in  which  Hissarlik  is  situated  is  the  Homeric 
Troad.  Therefore,  let  us  examine  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  in  the  light  of 
latest  excavations. 

The  Ruins  of  Troy 

The  plain  of  Troy,  today,  is  subject  to  inimdations  in  the  winter 
and  is  malarious  diuing  the  summer,  so,  as  a  result,  though  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  the  plain  is  practically  not  inhabited.  This  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  true  in  Homeric  times;  at  least,  Homff  nowhere  gives 
us  any  such  hint;  this  change  is  probably  due  to  change  in  drainage 
rather  than  any  other  cause.  The  'City  of  Troy'  is  located  upon  a  hill 
standing  in  the  midst,  or  rather  projecting  into  the  midst,  of  this  plain, 
called  Hissarlik.  Dr.  Schhemann  considered  this  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
Troy,  and,  on  the  strength  of  his  faith,  spent  his  time  and  money  in  ex- 
cavating it.  The  hill  is  about  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere  with  a  section 
taken  o£f  the  top.  Originally  it  was  about  fifty  feet  high;  debris  and 
successive  settlements  raised  it  to  approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  above  the  sea-!evel.  It  does  not  stand  today  at  quite  that  average 
height,  due  to  the  excavations. 

I  wish  to  correct  some  erroneous  notions  that  have  arisen  in  regard 
to  this  lull.  Dr.  Schliemann  found  the  hill  in  strata,  each  stratum  re- 
presenting a  distinct  settlement.  Each  of  these  strata  he  denominated 
as  a  'city,'  and  the  name  h^  climg  to  them  eva-  since.  But  each  of  these 
strata,  while  representing  a  distinct  settlement,  and  a  distinct  d^ree 
of  culture,  do  not  represent  a  'city'  as  understood  in  the  modem  sense. 
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nor  do  they  even  represent  a  town.  The  hill  at  the  stratum  of  the  Ho- 
meric Troy  is  about  one  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  giving  an  area  of 
about  five  acres  on  which  to  build  the  'dty'  and  its  walls  of  defense. 
It  would  be  more  properly  speaking  to  say  that  the  'city'  was  a  castle, 
the  hrane,  or,  more  truly,  the  fort  of  some  chieftain  who  ruled  over  the 
district.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  grasp  this  fact  clearly  so  that  our  eyes 
may  not  be  blinded  by  the  glamor  of  a  city  in  the  modem  sense.  TTiis 
castle  could  be  the  residence  of  the  chief,  of  a  few  of  his  retainers,  and 
contain  barracks  for  a  small  garrison.  This  was  what  really  constituted 
the  'city'  of  Troy.  It  was  the  fort,  corresponding  to  the  'fort  and  block- 
house' of  our  early  frcmtier  settlements.  No  doubt  there  must  have  been 
some  kind  of  'town'  built  within  accessible  distance  of  the  fort,  to  which 
the  niral  inhabitants  could  flee  in  time  of  danger.  All  traces  of  such  a 
town  are  lost,  and  its  existence  is  mere  conjecture,  yet  one  founded 
upon  analt^. 

The  'city'  that  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld  as  the  Homeric 
Troy  is  the  Sixth  Stratum  counting  from  the  bottom.  The  remains  here 
worthy  of  our  notice  consist  of  the  great  fortificaticm-wall 'of  masonry, 
three  gates,  towers,  and  houses.  Without  entering  into  a  technical  dis- 
cussion, which  would  avail  us  naught  at  this  time,  it  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  note  the  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Walter  Leaf.  We  are  fully  jus- 
tified in 

co-ordinating  the  Sxth  Stratum  with  the  period  known  in  Greece  as  the  Late  Mycenean, 
and  in  Crete  83  late  Minoan  III.  The  Sxth  Stratum  flourished  during  the  second  half  of  the 
second  millcDiiium,  from  1500  to  1200  or  1100  b.  c 

Without  going  into  further  detail,  we  can  say  that  the  Troy  of  Ho- 
mw's  lUad,  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  and  the  'city'  of  the  Sbtth  Stratum, 
agree  so  closely  that  one  would  feel  compelled  to  say  that  the  poet  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  of  which  he  sings.  Thousands  have  written, 
we  will  say,  about  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  yet  no  two  eye-witnesses 
absolutely  agree;  however,  we  would  not  question  the  actual  battle, 
ncff  the  statement  that  each  writer  saw  that  which  he  claims.  Then 
why  should  we  question  in  regard  to  an  actual  Trojan  War? 

Again  Dr.  L^f  has  added  irrefutable  proof,  due  to  his  deep  insight 
and  perscMial  study  of  the  location  of  Hissarlik.  He  concludes  that 
during  the  period  of  the  fifteenth,  to  the  eleventh,  centuries  b.  c,  Hissar- 
lik was  then  what  Byzantiimi  later  became,  or  Constantinople  is  at  the 
present  time  in  regard  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  other  words  it  was  the  key 
to  the  Euxine,  controlling  the  trade  of  southern  Russia,  and  therefore, 
incidentally,  of  the  central  plain  of  Europe  via  the  Danube;  also  it  con- 
trolled the  overland  trade  route  through  Asia  Minor.  If  this  were 
true,it  is  easy  to  reconstruct  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  Trojan  War. 
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If  Homer  is  authentic  in  respect  to  the  war,  why  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  characters?  If  Troy  actually  existed,  if  the  war  was  actually 
fought,  why  are  not  such  characters  as  Agamemnon,  Priam,  Menelaus, 
Odysseus,  Hector,  Achilles,  or  even  Helen  herself,  also  true  to  life  and 
actual  characters? 

I  am  aware  that  I  face  the  possibility  of  seeming  ova-credulous, 
and  this  condition  of  mind  might  be  assigned  (by  higher  critics)  to  ^- 
narance  deep  and  profound;  yet  I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
leading  characters  of  the  Iliad  were  historical,  or,  at  least,  had  their 
foundation  in  histaical  fact.  I  believe  that  Drs.  Schliemann  and  DSrp- 
feld  have  practically  proven  to  all  fair-minded  men,  that  at  least  two 
of  the  characters  of  the  Iliad  were  real  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  If  these 
two  were  histcoical,  why  not  the  others?  In  his  character  sketches, 
like  his  landscaiK  touches.  Homer  sweeps  with  artistic  hand,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  his  characters  are  so  well  known  that  they  need  not 
his  descripticm  —  only  an  epithet  here  and  there  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  well  known  characteristics.  He  does  not  dare  to  portray  in  detail 
OT  to  exaggerate,  for  his  audience  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ters in  play  as  a  modem  audience  would  be  with  McKinley,  Lincoln, 
Grant,  or  Lee.  With  the  touch  of  a  great  artist  he  refers  to  his  charac- 
ters in  such  way  as  to  flatter  his  audience,  in  that  he  assumes  that  they 
are  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  he.  This  attitude  upon  the  part 
of  the  poet,  seems  to  me  to  throw  the  onus  of  the  argument  over  to  the 
negative.  He.  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  his  listeners  know  that 
the  men  and  women  of  whom  he  sings  are  historical.  This  very  attitude 
is  in  favor  of  his  authenticity. 

We  may  properly  ask  at  this  point.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  historical  times  in  r^ard  to  the  question? 

After  the  fall  of  Homeric  Troy,  that  great  tide  of  Hellenic  movement, 
the  Dorian  Invasion,  set  in.  Two  hundred  years  after  the  fall,  the  first 
movement  in  Hellenic  colonization  takes  place  to  the  islands  of  the 
A^ean  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Troy  is  succeeded  in  importance 
by  Miletus,  Abydos,  etc.,  until  the  'hard  luck'  of  Troy  passed  into  pro- 
verb in  the  form  of  'UtV  itt  mwa.  A  thousand  years  pass  without 
Troy  being  often  called  to  our  attrition,  but  it  is  by  no  means  for- 
gotten by  the  Greeks,  who  were  ever  reminded  of  its  importance  by 
the  temple  of  Athena  at  Troy.  This  was  said  to  be  the  identical  building 
whither  the  Trojan  matrons  carried  their  richest  garments  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  goddess;  also  in  it  were  preserved  the  arms  of  some  of  the  he- 
roes of  the  Trojan  war.  At  least,  the  fame  of  the  temple  was  world- 
wide, as  is  shown  by  the  visits  of  Xerxes  and  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Xerxes  visited  it  at  the  time  of  his  first  invasicni  of  Greece;  Alexander 
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on  the  occasion  of  his  invasion  of  Persia.  One  other  historical  custom 
points  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Trojan  War  and  the  fame  of  this  same 
temple  of  Athena,  viz.  the  sending  of  an  annual  tribute  of  maidens  by 
the  LcMians,  which  ceased  only  when  the  temple  was  finally  ovathrown 
by  a  barbarian  horde. 

Our  attention  is  again  called  to  Troy  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who 
as  a  young  man  visited  it  about  180  b.  c-  He  calls  it  Kupn-oXK.  t.  e., 
an  overgrown  country  village,  its  houses  not  having  tiled  roofs.  The 
remains  confirm  the  statement,  as  not  a  piece  of  tile  roofing  has  been 
found  below  the  Roman  stratum. 

After  the  visit  of  Alexander,  Troy  seems  to  have  become  a  religious 
colter  due  to  the  famous  temple  of  Athena.  Then  the  Romans  fostered 
it  because  of  their  tradition  (?)  that  the  first  Roman  came  from  there. 
Troy  enjoyed  prosperity  and  immimity  from  the  wheel  of  chance  until 
89  B.  c,  when  Fimbria  sacked  the  town  and  murdered  the  inhabitants. 

We  could  go  into  further  detail,  but  shall  not  do  so  at  this  time. 
The  remains  of  Troy  date  from  the  Palaeolithic  Age  down  to  the  late 
Roman  times;  the  Sixth  Stratiun  is  practically  identical  with  Homer's 
text;  the  site  was  fostered  by  both  Greek  and  Roman;  its  location  is 
such  as  to  furnish  a  key  for  just  such  a  struggle  as  the  Trojan  War  pur- 
ports to  have  been.  To  make  a  conso-vative  statement,  we  may  say  that 
all  things  seem  to  substantiate  Homo*,  making  him  not  only  the  great- 
est poet  the  world  has  ever  seen,  but  also  the  first  authentic  historian  of 
Greece.  We  have  so  long  looked  upon  him  only  as  the  poet,  that  it  is 
swnewhat  of  a  shock  for  us  to  think  of  him  in  the  light  of  an  historian. 
The  same  is  true  of  Vergil;  we  have  the  habit  of  thou^t  so  ingrained 
of  classing  him  next  after  Homer  as  a  great  poet,  that  we  have  not  stopped 
to  study  the  historical  foundation  of  the  Aeneid. 


Instead  of  wishing  our  readers  a  happy  or  prosperous  New  Year,  we 
feel  more  in  the  vein  to  pray  them  to  make  it  one  worthy  of  its  brilliant 
herald.  This  can  be  effected  by  those  who  are  courteous  and  resolute. 
Thoreau  pointed  out  that  there  are  artists  in  life,  persons  who  can  change 
the  color  of  a  day  and  make  it  beautiful  to  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact.  We  daim  that  there  are  .  .  .  masters  in  life  who  make  it  di- 
vine, as  in  all  other  arts.  Is  it  not  the  greatest  art  of  all,  this  which  af- 
fects the  very  atmosphere  in  which  we  live?  That  it  is  the  most  important 
is  seen  at  once,  when  we  remember  that  every  person  who  draws  the 
breath  of  Ufe  affects  the  mental  and  morjil  atmosphere  of  the  world,  and 
helps  to  color  the  day  for  those  about  him.  Those  who  do  not  help  to  ele- 
vate the  thoughts  and  lives  of  others  must  of  necessity  either  paralyze  them 
by  indifference,  or  actively  drag  them  down.  —  H.  P.  Blavatskv  in  Lucifer 
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pERE  we  as  anxious  to  know  the  real  cause  of  suffering  as  we 
are  to  know  how  to  escape  it,  we  should  understand  the 
mystery  of  life. 

Madame  Blavatsky  said  that  "almost  every  individual 
life  is,  in  its  full  development,  a  sottow."  Evidently,  then,  stiffering  must 
have  a  distinct  place  and  purpose  in  the  human  drama.  Moreover, 
something  deep  within  man's  nature  must  consciously  work  to  fulfil 
the  great  purpose  which  lies  back  of  the  pain  in  hxmian  life.  But  for 
this  subconscious  will  and  wiHingness  to  live  and  endure,  the  race,  long 
since,  would  have  come  to  an  end,  unable  to  support  "The  misery  of 
existence.' 

The  impulse  to  live  is  so  natural  and  inherent  that  the  current  of 
human  affairs  flows  steadily  on  with  the  majority,  day  after  day.  Few 
stop  to  question  what  it  is  that  keeps  up  their  interest  and  their  desire 
to  go  on  playing  a  part  which  is  rarely  satisfactray.  There  are  always 
thousands  who  are  cramped  and  duUol  and  weary  with  a  monotonous 
daily  routine:  but  they  long  for  a  change  and  a  broader  field  of  activity, 
rather  than  wish  for  the  end  to  come.  Even  the  pious  people  who  feel  . 
sxire  of  a  place  in  heaven  are  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  earth.  The  stcry 
is  told  of  a  bishop  asking  the  captain  of  a  ship  on  which  he  was  a  pas- 
senger, during  a  severe  storm,  if  there  was  any  dai^er.  On  hearing  the 
captain's  reply  that  "if  this  storm  does  not  moderate  we  shall  all  be 
in  heaven  in  half  an  hour,"  the  Bishop  exclaimed,  'God  forbid!' 

The  pleasure  seekers  are  anxious  to  prolong  their  days  also.  Even 
those  who  have  the  means  and  leisure  to  exhaust  every  enjoyment  and 
sensation,  and  are  bored  and  satiated  without  a  single  resource  of  last- 
ing satisfaction,  are  not  eager  to  try  another  world. 

This  clinging  to  life  is  no  less  strong  in  many  who  are  utterly  wretched 
and  hopeless.  In  the  public  hospitals  and  in  miserable  homes  there  are 
always  men  and  women  who  are  poor,  sick,  unloved  and  helpless,  racked 
with  pain,  anxiety  and  hopeless  misery,  who  yet  cling  to  life  tenaciously. 
Somethii^  within  their  nature  seems  able  to  know  the  purpose  of  it  all, 
and  to  remain  untouched  by  troubles. 

There  is  no  question  that  E)eath  is  pushed  back  at  times  of  acute 
crisis  in  sickness,  or  chronic  illness,  by  the  strong  wUl  to  live.  Other 
patients,  seemingly  not  so  ill,  negatively  drift  away  because  they  lack 
the  desire  to  live. 

To  the  coiu^geous  there  is  a  compensation  in  suffering  which  gives 
them  something  finer  than  it  takes  away. 

It  is  notewwthy  that  the  modem  inaease  in  suicide  is  not  mainly 
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among  the  poor  and  wretched.  He  who  runs  may  read  in  the  daily 
papers  of  these  tragedies  among  those  whose  financial  and  social  po- 
rtion leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  in  externals.  Not  a  few  men  of  abili- 
ty and  with  congenial  ties,  reach  the  goal  of  their  ambition  by  strenuous 
efforts  limited  to  the  material  wotW  of  affairs.  Then  without  apparent 
reason,  they  commit  suicide.  They  have  been  so  unconscious  that  life 
was  for  all-roimd  development  of  the  natiu-e,  that  they  recklessly  end 
the  unsatisfying  round.  The  successful,  prosperous  materialist,  who 
reaches  the  limit  of  resources  in  his  own  world,  and  ends  his  life  because 
it  has  nothing  more  to  offer,  is  a  bankrupt  and  a  failure  in  the  conscious 
sense  that  does  not  measure  itself  by  mere  things  aroimd  it.  He  is  worse 
off  in  soul  power  and  riches  than  his  miserable  fellow-men  who  blindly 
live  out  their  experiences.  Though  the  unhappy  pauper's  brain-mind 
may  think  he  is  a  weakling  and  a  failure  in  gaining  [x>ssessions,  his  im- 
seen  soul  may  be  learning  how  its  greatness  shall  yet  dominate  all  things. 
Each  man's  experience  becomes  a  part  of  himself;  and  a  lifetime  of 
blind  suffering  may  be  a  preparation  to  see  things  mcH'e  clearly  in  future 
lives. 

In  the  light  of  reincarnation,  the  larger  purpose  of  growth  which 
links  the  lives  together  is  a  satisfyii^  clew  to  the  present.  In  the  grand 
sweep  of  this  truth,  no  experience  is  felt  to  be  either  fatal  or  final.  The 
present  is  always  an  incident  and  an  outcome  of  our  own  karma,  and 
so  can  it  be  made  the  starting  point  of  better  future  ccmditions.  Hav- 
it^  made  the  present  what  it  is,  we  are  making  the  future  what  it  shall 
be.  As  the  creator  of  our  own  conditions,  we  can  plan  to  escape  many 
of  the  old  evils  by  learning  wherein  we  have  failed  before.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  we  'are  not  punished  for  our  sins  but  by  them.'  And  it  is 
equally  true  that  we  are  not  rewarded  for  our  virtues  but  by  them. 

Had  the  old  theology  taught  man  that  he  was  a  soul,  this  knowledge 
of  his  essential  divinity  would  have  ingrained  into  humanity  a  broader, 
nobler,  and  more  courageous  view  of  life.  Instead  of  his  present  un- 
certainty and  vague  fear  of  the  unknown,  he  would  confidently  respond 
to  the  challenge  of  any  test  of  endurance  which  Hfe  had  to  offer.  Trouble 
would  be  recognised  as  an  opportimity  to  develop  latent  ability  to  meet 
and  control  difficulties.  With  each  experience  he  would  take  mi  a  fresh 
sense  of  freedom,  finding  himself  the  master  not  the  slave  of  conditions. 
Suffering  would  not  find  him  already  half  conquered  by  his  fear  of  it, 
he  would  count  cm  finding  that  his  pain  was  less  than  his  gain  would  be. 

A  man  must  believe  that  he  is  a  soul  to  call  forth  the  soul  power, 
which  theology  has  shrouded  with  so  much  doubt  and  fear.  Nothing 
less  than  a  conscious  knowledge  that  he  is  divine  can  overcome  the  be- 
littling fear,  which,  for  ages,  had  cramped  and  crippled  the  exprmon 
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of  the  higher  nature.  A  realizing  sense  that  they  are  souls  makes  gods 
and  heroes  of  mere  men.  Amiel  has  well  said:  "Heroism  is  the  over- 
coming by  the  soul  of  the  Fear  of  Suffering  and  Isolation."  People  com- 
plain as  bitterly  of  loneliness  and  lack  of  sympathy  as  they  do  of  physi- 
cal pain:  and  few  escape  them.  The  actual  experience  is  often  easier 
to  bear  than  the  fear  of  it,  because  fear  belongs  to  the  lesser  nature. 
The  deepest  sorrow  may  brush  aside  the  superficial  things  in  a  nature, 
and  show  the  riches  of  imsounded  depths  of  tmselfish  feeling. 

The  pampered  child  that  is  hurt  or  lost,  is  at  the  mercy  of  pain  and 
loneliness.  Fear  intensifies  his  stifferings.  His  training  has  tatight  him 
to  look  to  others  for  help  and  he  has  no  clew  to  his  own  resources.  His 
devoted  friends  and  relatives,  in  trying  to  protect  him  from  ordinary 
discomforts  have  left  him  defenceless  and  exposed  to  greater  trouble 
and  danger. 

A  self-reliant  child,  in  the  same  place,  is  aroused  to  meet  and  with- 
stand the  pain,  and  to  confidently  explore  the  unknown  places.  He  feels 
that  he  is  still  the  center  of  his  world  of  things,  and  shall  presently  find 
his  lost  friends,  or  new  ones. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  older  children  of  men.  The  pampo-ed  lesser 
nature  shrinks  from  a  hard  or  unpleasant  situation  cm-  from  anything 
new  that.may  not  yield  to  it  the  old  indulgence.  It  prefers  its  old  do- 
main of  sensations  and  desires,  and  the  familiar  touch  of  old  limitations, 
rather  than  to  lose  its  power  in  a  larger  freedom  for  the  real  man.  With 
its  own  tears  and  lamentations  it  grows  blind  and  deaf  to  the  truth  be- 
fore it.  It  blames  everything  but  itself  for  the  troubles  that  come:  and 
selfishly  reaches  out  to  grasp  relief  and  reassurance  from  some  one  else. 
It  is  afraid  to  step  out  into  a  strange  silence  and  find  how  small  and  mean 
it  is  alone.  It  is  afraid  of  pain;  but  it  would  rather  be  in  the  old  pain 
than  not  to  be  at  all.  And  it  instinctively  knows  that  wice  man  has  foimd 
the  satisfying  peace  and  freedom  of  his  higher  nature,  he  will  not  Uve 
content  in  the  changing  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  emotions  and  dedres. 
The  lesser  self  must  suffer  in  the  process  which  transmutes  its  power  to 
higher  use.  There  are  Uteral  dealii  pangs  for  it  when  the  man  gives  up 
his  lesser  life  that  he  may  more  truly  live.  But  he  looks  upon  his  own 
suffering  calmly,  when  he  knows  himself  as  a  soul,  working  to  perfect 
the  man  of  fledi.  He  knows  that  as  he  pays  the  price,  he  will  receive  the 
compensation,  —  will  be,  in  fact,  his  own  compensation. 

Paul  said: 

For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  Ume  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us. 

He  did  not  say  that  the  glory  should  be  revealed  to  us  but  in  v&, 
showing  that  he  knew  the  truth  of  man's  perfectibiUty.    He  pointed  out 
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an  example  of  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  in  the  p^ fected  man 
Jesus.    Of  this  teacher  he  said: 

For  it  became  him  for  whom  are  all  things  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  brinKUig  many 
sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  Bufferings.  For  both 
he  who  sanctifieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one:  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren. 

Paul  also  saw  that  the  progress  of  a  soul  in  an  animal  body  made  the 
conscious  man  a  paradox, 

as  sorrowful  yet  always  rejoicing:  as  poor  yet  malting  rich:  as  having  nothing  yet  poeaessing 
all  things. 

He  clearly  believed  that  suffering  should  be  turned  to  accoimt,  when 
he  wrote  that 

godly  sorrow  worketh  repentuice  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of:  but  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  worketh  death. 

Not  the  least  source  of  suffering  is  ignorance  of  the  dual  nature  of 
humanity.  Until  that  fact  is  known  and  understood,  there  is  no  way  to 
detect  the  subtle  play  of  the  lower  nature.  Selfishness  is  not  most  dan- 
go'ous  when  it  is  frankly  gross  and  cruel,  <x  quarrelsome  and  stupid. 
It  can  use  all  the  powers  of  mind,  and  the  grace  and  skill  of  the  body  to 
gain  its  ends.  The  way  in  which  children  get  their  own  way  by  .wheedling 
their  parents  into  yielding  consent,  is  an  instance  well  known  to  all  but 
the  parents.  The  charm  of  a  pleased  child,  and  the  unpleasant  tempers 
which  parents  dread,  because  they  can  neither  undei^tand  nor  ccmtrol 
them,  often  results  in  yielding  against  their  better  judgment.  Parental 
love  and  parental  igncvance  of  human  nature  are  often  played  upon  with 
such  sublJe  instinct  that  the  child  becomes  master  of  the  situation.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  restless,  precocious,  xmdisciplined  American 
child  of  today.  They  neither  give  happiness  or  comfort  to  others  nor 
really  satisfy  themselves.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  see 
the  suffering  that  these  imcontrolled  natures  will  invoke  for  all  con- 
cerned, as  they  mature  into  more  insistent  desires,  and  the  larger  free- 
dom to  indulge  them. 

The  same  imworthy  play  of  the  subtle  lower  nature  is  to  be  seen 
in  other  ties,  of  family  and  friends.  It  may  be  an  indulgent  husband 
or  a  devoted  wife  catering  to  the  vanity,  extravagance,  selfish  impulses 
or  dishonorable  dealings  of  the  other,  without  realizing  the  trouble  they 
are  indorsing  and  must  share.  These  couples  do  not  always  lack  crai- 
science  so  much  as  they  lack  consciousness  that  both  are  belief  played 
by  the  lower  nature.  While  they  dance  to  its  tune,  they  must  pay  the 
fiddler  his  imhappy  price. 

It  18  this  pitiful  ^orance  of  the  forces  in  humw  nature  which  de- 
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ceives  and  victimizes  the  individual  and  those  he  loves  the  best.  The 
nearest  ties  of  family  and  friends  are  oft^i  strong  iii  mutual  weaknesses, 
—  perhaps  fostered  by  the  association  of  other  lives.  The  few  points 
of  real  unity  and  understanding  in  close  ties  show  how  stroi^  and  last- 
ing love  is  between  those  whose  natures  have  met  and  overcome  some- 
thing in  common.  Who  can  question  that  genuine  unselfish  love  is  an 
immcntal  something  that  made  life  sweet  in  the  long  forgotten  past,  and 
that  will  grow  stroller  throughout  future  ages?  Its  deep  and  sacred 
power  hints  at  the  ideal  fellowship  which  will  come  when  the  whole 
nattire  is  expressed  at  its  best.  The  faults  in  our  friends  are  often  our 
own  weak  points  in  another  guise.  Perhaps  life  after  Ufe,  we  have  feared 
to  face  otirselves  and  to  live  through  the  painful  experience  of  over- 
coming these  very  failings.  It  may  require  all  the  heroism  of  the  soul 
to  overcome  the  fear  of  suffering  and  the  isolation  of  this  unknown  step 
now.  It  may  be  also  that  the  maturing  of  the  whole  character  waits 
upon  this  one  thing  to  be  rounded  out.  But  the  continued  effort  to  do 
it,  as  a  soul,  will  strike  a  keynote  of  course  for  every  near  tie.  And 
the  isolation  necessary  to  find  the  true  self,  will  react  into  that  real  unity 
which  outlasts  life  itself. 

When  Mme.  Blavatsky  was  asked  why  there  was  need  for  rebirths, 
smce  no  one  secured  a  permanent  peace,  she  repUed: 

Because  the  final  goal  cannot  be  reached  in  any  way  but  through  life  experiences,  and 
because  the  bulk  of  these  cqusiats  in  pain  and  sufFering.  It  is  only  through  the  latter  that 
we  can  learn.  Joys  and  pleasures  teach  us  tittle;  they  are  Evanescent,  and  can  only  in  the 
long  run  bring  satiety.  Moreover  our  constant  failure  to  find  any  permanent  satisfaction  in 
life  which  would  meet  the  wants  of  our  higher  nature  shows  us  plainly  that  those  wants  can 
be  met  only  on  their  own  plane  —  to  wit.  the  spiritual.  .  .  .  Further,  we  maintain  that  all 
pain  and  suffering  are  results  of  want  of  Harmony  and  that  the  one  terrible  and  only  cause 
of  the  disturbance  of  Harmony  is  Selfishness  in  some  form  or  other. 

Everything  points  out  the  fact  that  the  world  is  not  merely  a  play- 
ground and  that  hfe  is  serious  business.  Since  whether  as  sinner  or 
saint,  suffer  we  must,  we  may  as  well  claim  the  compensation  earned 
by  our  experience  and  suffer  to  a  conscious  purpose.  Pain  is  a  necessary 
protection  and  danger  signal,  —  a  safeguard  against  going  still  further 
wrcmg  and  against  repeating  old  errors.  There  is  a  sacred  responsibitity 
in  all  experiences,  but  especially  in  those  where  the  truth  is  sharply 
defined  by  pain.  The  ignorant  suffer  ignorantly;  but  the  more  con- 
sdous  suffer  according  to  their  light,  however  cleverly  they  seek  to  es- 
cape. Did  not  Jesus  say  to  the  lame  man,  cured  after  his  thirty-eight 
years  of  infirmity: 

Behold  thou  art  made  whole:  an  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee. 
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The  great  law  of  justice,  working  through  the  purpose  of  pain,  shows 
even  in  the  quality  of  disease,  whether  the  prevailing  wrongs  of  an  age 
are  dtme  more  or  less  consciously.  The  plagues  which  devastated  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages  were  ignorantly  ascribed  to  a  mysterious  Providence 
by  a  superstitious  age,  that  believed  men  were  only  miserable  sinners, 
and  not  responsible  for  what  happened.  It  is  clear  enough  to  this  sani- 
tary age  that  the  awful  pests  were  the  creation  of  medieval  uncleanli- 
ness.  Man,  not  Providence,  made  the  plague  conditicms;  but  it  took 
himdreds  of  years  to  learn  the  cause  of  that  medieval  suffering.  By 
modoti  sanitation  man  masters  the  plague  and  is  decreasii^  all  con- 
tagions due  to  faulty  hygiene  in  his  surroundings.  But  the  more  con- 
sdous  brain  and  more  highly  organized  nervous  system  of  today  shows 
the  wrongs  of  this  age  in  a  host  of  puzzling  nervous  disorders,  and  in 
greater  frequency  and  more  incurable  types  of  insanity.  Now  the  pre- 
valent diseases  are  related  to  the  consciousness  rather  than  to  material 
conditions.  The  organization  of  industry  and  of  society  show  moral 
plague  spots  of  slums  and  degeneracy  and  vice  and  crime,  undreamed 
of  by  existing  primitive  peoples.  No  savage  could  conceive  of  the  depths 
of  degeneracy  and  the  mental  and  moral  suffering  to  be  found  in  any 
city.  Meantime  the  medical  profession  usually  refuse  to  see  that  men- 
tal and  moral  wrongs  must  react  upon  the  body;  and  they  have  no  re- 
medy to  offer  for  the  malignant  and  degenerate  diseases  that  grow  more 
numerous  and  more  difficult  to  treat.  It  might  be  well  to  re-read  that 
old  prescription  which  Jesus  gave  his  patient  in  the  temple: 

Sin  no  more  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee. 

The  Study  of  Theosophy  shows  the  interrelation  of  all  the  elements 
in  himian  make-up,  and  it  goes  to  the  root  of  modem  wrongs.  H.  P. 
Blavatsky  said  in  the  early  days  of  the  society: 

Theosopby's  aims  are  several;  but  the  most  important  are  those  which  are  likely  to  lead 
to  the  relief  of  human  suEFering  under  any  or  every  form,  moral  as  well  as  physical.  And 
we  believe  the  former  to  be  far  more  important  than  the  latter.  Theosophy  tas  to  inculcate 
ethics:  it  has  to  purify  the  soul,  if  it  would  relieve  the  physical  body,  whose  ailments,  save 
in  case  of  accidents,  are  all  hereditary. 


We  have  a  greater  responsibility  than  we  dream;  we  who  are  working 
on  this  plane  so  close  to  the  aching  hearts  of  humanity.  It  is  ours  to  send 
out  our  hope  with  such  power  that  it  will  become  the  world's  h<^>e;  that 
all  life  shall  be  illtuninated.  We  have  done  much,  but  so  little  in  comparison 
with  what  lies  just  ahead  waiting  to  be  done.  — Kaiherine  Tiniley. 
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PART  VII 
|S  it  right  to  consider  music  merely  as  entertaimnent? 
In  the  wcB-ld,  we  meet  with  artists,  scientists,  diplomats, 
theologians,  spiritualists,  lawyws,  politicians,  manufactur- 
■  ers,  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.,  etc.  How  many  of 
these  people  occupy  themselves  earnestly  with  art  as  part  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  life?  This  question  implies  another,  viz.,  What  is  life  viewed 
from  a  spiritual  standpoint? 

We  cannot  go  into  such  questions  thoroughly  here;  we  can  only 
allude  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  mankind,  when  thinking  of  the 
spiritual  life,  cling  to  the  form  of  external  religion  as  embodied  in  the 
different  churches,  or  to  one  or  another  of  the  philosophical  systems. 
This  proves  that  man  feels  imconsdously  the  need  of  something  that 
can  unite  him  with  the  divine;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  proves  that 
man  has  not  yet  realized  that  to  find  the  divine  he  must  look  within, 
not  without;  for,  if  he  had  realized  this  he  would  know  that  fcMtns  can 
never  express  spiritual  inspiration  in  its  completeness:  so  that  every 
religion  that  tries  to  give  form  to  the  inner  idea  —  as  being  an  attempt 
to  express  spiritual  inspiration — must  prove  a  failure.f  A  man  can 
only  b^in  to  realize  what  spirituality  is  after  experiencing  in  himself 
the  descait  of  the  divine,  and  spiritual  growth  in  consequence,  and 
in  this  case,  he  knows  that  no  material  form  will  ever  be  suitable  to  ex- 
press that  inspiration.  People  who  have  not  experienced  this  inner 
rebirth,  cannot  imagine  what  has  taken,  place  in  those  who  have  gcme 
through  this  experience.  While  the  latter  look  inward  the  former  are 
content  with  the  externals.  In  order  to  realize  to  what  d^ree  the  spiritu- 
al ideas  have  been  materialized  in  our  present  times,  we  have  but  to 
look  at  one  of  the  loftiest  ideas  of  antiquity.  In  The  Secret  Doctrine 
(II,  231)  H.  P.  Blavatsky  says: 

"The  Logos  is  passive  Wisdom  in  Heaven  and  Conscious,  Self-active  Wisdom  on  Earth." 
we  are  taught.  It  is  the  Marriage  of  "Heavenly  man"  with  the  "Virgin  of  the  World"  — 
Nature,  as  described  in  Pymandtr:  the  result  of  which  is  their  progeny  —  immortal  man. 
It  is  this  which  is  called  in  St.  John's  Rtvtlation  the  marriage  of  the  lamb  with  his  bride. 

In  Revelations  xix,  7,  we  read: 

Let  ua  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honor  to  him:  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come, 
and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready. 

'Founder  and  ex-IDirector  of  the  Conservatory  of  Mu^c,  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  now  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Isis  Conservatory  of  Mudc,  International  Theosophical  Headquarters, 
Point  Loma,  California. 

fin  this  connexion  we  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  institution,  religious  or  secular, 
declines  after  having  fulfilled  a  certain  mission  in  the  life  of  humanity.  Perhaps  a  real  spiritu^ 
union,  wUkout  outtr  fmrn,  m:^ht  be  everlaatinK. 
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Today  this  beautiful  and  lofty  idea  has  been  woefully  misintapreted, 
a  fact  which  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  kind  of  mentality  which  is  pre- 
valent nowadays,  and  proves  conclusively  that  any  attempt  to  express 
the  divine  in  a  material  form  will  have  a  similar  fate. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Must  we  wait  till  the  time  of  material- 
ism has  gone  by?  But  will  that  period  ever  pass  xmless  man  strives 
towards  a  higher  level?  Is  not  himianity  itself  the  creator  of  what  is 
going  on  in  this  world?  And,  if  this  is  so,  how  can  materialism  disappear 
unless  himianity  reshapes  its  iimer  self?  This  is  the  solution:  Humanity 
has  to  reshape  its  inner  self! 

In  the  period  that  is  now  endii^,  we  have  had  many  materialistic 
experiences.  Everyone  had  in  view  his  own  interest,  his  own  life,  his 
own  joy;  separataiess  was  the  key  of  all  action.  Consequently  man 
considered  his  fellowman  as  an  eneijiy;  covetousness,  hatred,  ambition, 
envy,  and  so  fwth,  were  the  qualities  which  were  predominant,  per- 
haps imconsdously,  yet  as  a  natural  consequence  of  his  mental  disposi- 
tion; and,  as  a  no  less  natural  consequence,  man  became  accustomed 
to  consider  the  expressions  of  the  higher  life  as  mere  adornments,  un- 
real, of  no  value,  and  no  better  than  ordinary  enjoyments. 

Evidently,  this  mental  dispositicm  had  an  influence  on  all  so-called 
spiritual  products  of  that  time.  If  we  put  them  to  the  test  we  shall 
find  that,  speaking  generally,  their  fundamental  motives  were  not  of 
a  high  order;  constantly  the  materialistic  side  comes  to  the  fore.  Think 
of  scientific,  social,  moral,  and  artistic  acquirements.  Are  they  not 
imbued  with  materialistic  ideas?  Yes,  even  religious  creeds  and  d<^mas 
are  full  of  them.  Is  it  not  natural,  then,  that  these  expressions  of  materi- 
alistic feeling  and  thinking  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  lower 
nature?  Science  was  principally  working  for  the  extension  of  might  and 
power,  while  art  was  creating  works  which  might  serve  as  pleasure  or 
amusement  for  the  well-to-do.  Social  and  so-called  moral  attainments 
tended  to  improve  only  the  material  conditions  of  mankind.  In  every 
way,  every  spiritual  conquest  was  made  a  means  of  increasii^  the  fed- 
ing  of  materialistic  wealth. 

If  we  glance  at  the  condition  of  humanity  today,  we  must  acknowledge 
how  fatal  the  situation  is,  and  realize  how  necessary  and  indispensable 
was  the  coming  of  H.  P.  Blavatdty.  Although  there  always  have  been, 
always  are,  and  ever  will  be  great  personalities,  able  through  their  in- 
dividuality and  their  mighty  mcn-al  and  spiritual  influence  to  help  hu- 
manity, yet  during  the  last  few  centuries  no  one  of  them  has  given  any- 
thing to  himianity  comparable  to  what  H.  P.  Blavatsky  brought  back 
to  the  world.  The  Wisdom-Reltiion,  which  has  been  hidden  for  so 
many  centuries,  was  again  revealed  to  mankind.    The  Wisdom-Religioi 
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embraces  not  only  all  the  religious  tenets  of  all  world-religions,  but  as 
well  all  scientific  and  philosophical  problems.  The  Wisdom-Religion 
teaches  that  all  that  exists  is  simply  a  reflexion  of  the  one  great  un- 
known principle,  and  that  the  veil  can  be  lifted,  but  only  for  those  whose 
hearts  are  so  purified  that  the  soul  becomes  fitted  to  reflect  the  image 
of  the  mystery.    Does  not  Jesus  say  the  same  thing: 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God. —  Matlfitw,  V,  S. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. — Maltheui,  XVIII,  3. 

And  as  The   Voice  of  the  Silence  says: 

Before  tbe  Soul  can  see,  the  haimony  within  must  be  attained,  and  fleshly  eyes  be  ren- 
dered blind  to  all  illudon. 

Are  not  these  the  most  comforting  words  that  humanity  ever  heard? 
When  the  soul  becomes  as  pure  as  that  of  a  child,  man  can  see  God! 
Even  the  man  devoid  of  intellect,  if  he  has  but  a  pure  soul,  can  see 
God!  Such  a  soiU  vibrates  in  xmison  with  the  Universe,  and  all  that 
is  therein  is  part  of  the  Divine. 

We  hear  a  sound;  we  see  a  ray  of  light;  we  listen  to  a  voice;  we  see 
a  flower;  we  hear  music;  w£  see  the  light;  are  not  all  these  caused  by 
the  Divine  in  natiu-e? 

We  see  a  man;  — is  it  not  the  Divinity  itself?  All  one  imity!  It 
is  the  Divine  itself  manifested  in  manifold  forms;  they  all  are  but  re- 
flexicsis  on  our  terrestrial  plane,  for  we  cannot  see,  touch,  or  eiperience 
the  Great  Reality  itself;  we  can  only  perceive  its  symbols,  its  reflexiwis. 
But  they  show  forth  the  Great  Reality  to  our  soul  as  soon  as  the  latter 
has  been  sufficiently  purified  to  render  the  image  behind  the  symbol, 
reflectii^  it  on  the  mirror  of  our  mind. 

Oh!  the  beautiful  words  of  Jesus!  The  beautiful  wwds  of  The  Voice 
tjf  the  Silence!    The  wonderful  work  of  H.  P.  Blavatdty! 

Is  it  necessary  to  use  many  words  to  vindicate  for  music  a  place 
among  the  spiritual  treasures  which  are  not  destined  for  humanity's 
entertainment  merely,  but  for  its  uplifting? 

No,  certainly  not!  Music  must  exert  an  influence  for  the  upbuilding 
of  man's  character;  music  must  influence  him  dxiring  his  existence  on 
this  earth;  music  must  remind  him  that  all  here  below  is  but  illusion; 
and  music,  better  than  any  other  thing,  can  do  this,  because  the  matter 
it  uses  for  the  production  of  the  divine  inspiration  is  of  a  kind  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  matter  used  for  other  productirais  of  this  inspiraticm, 
and  is  so  much  more  subtle,  that  perhaps  it  cannot  be  considered  as  mat- 
ter; music  must  teach  him  that  instead  of  separateness  he  must  practise 
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unity,  because  every  man  can  produce  but  one  part  in  the  great  Symphony 
of  human  life;  music  must  teach  him  that,  although  man  can  produce 
but  cme  part  in  life's  symphony,  yet  every  tone  in  his  part  contains  in 
itself  the  vibrations  of  all  tones  which  can  pos^bly  be  produced  in  the 
Universe,  so  that  this  fact  in  itself  relates  him  to  the  whole  Universe 
(for  Universal  Brotherhood  is  a  fact  in  nature);  and  music  must  teach 
him  that  even  the  slightest  vibration  sets  the  whole  atmosphere  in  mo- 
tion, and  that,  ohce  the  vibration  is  started,  no  power  can  bring  it  to  an 
end  until  equilibrium  has  been  restored. 

Here,  we  have  spoken  of  the  materialistic  side  only,  and  we  shall 
not  make  an  attempt  to  tell  the  reader  of  that  other  side,  the  side  where 
even  the  vibrations  of  the  air  are  a  medium  too  materialistic  to  render 
the  beauty  of  what  we  wish  to  express;  yet  let  ms  not  fwget  that  the 
value  of  true  music  ccmsists  exactly  in  what  we  are  not  able  to  express, 
and  therefore:  — 

Before  the  ear  can  hear  it  must  have  lost  its  sensitiveness, 

is  a  sentence  from  that  beautiful  book  Light  on  the  Path;  and  the  truth 
of  this  sentence  can  be  realized  even  in  music  by  everyone  who  is  able 
to  understand  the  true  significance  of  music;  it  is  entirely  applicable 
to  music.  But  if  we  wish  to  apply  this  prmciple,  we  have  to  free  our 
mind  of  all  impurity,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  perceive  through  the  in- 
ner ear  the  spiritual  vibrations  which  music  arouses  in  our  soul,  which 
are  direct  reflexions  of  the  vibrations  of  the  All-Soul.  We  might  even 
call  this  condition  an  'intoxication  of  the  Higher  Self,'  were  it  not  for 
the  certain  misunderstanding  of  such  an  expression.  And  yet  we  all 
know  that  without  the  state  of  mind  which  we  try  to  express  by  that 
word,  nothing  can  be  done.  Even  the  smallest  duties  can  only  be  per- 
formed in  the  right  way  when  performed  imder  this  influence. 

There  is  but  one  emotion  in  life  that  can  be  compared  with  the  im- 
pres^on  produced  by  music:  it  is  the  emotion  of  true,  absolutely  im- 
seliish,  and  pure  love;  love  in  the  highest  sense.  Who  has  ever  tried 
to  translate  this  emotion  into  words?    We  know!    We  know!! 

But  let  us  not  try  to  say  how,  or  why,  we  know.  It  would  be  of  no 
use;  we  know:  that  is  all.  And  what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
this  knowing  is  beyond  any  doubt.  No  scientist,  even  the  most  learned, 
can  give  a  more  sovereign  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  knowing  than 
the  human  heart  can  give  of  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  its  true  love. 

Would  anybody  maintain  that  this  kind  of  love  is  given  to  mankind 
as  an  ordinary  entertainment?  Even  the  most  depraved  being  feels  in 
his  heart  the  touch  of  the  divine,  on  meeting  with  true,  unselfish,  and 
pure  love.    In  the  same  way,  true  music  touches  the  hearts  of  the  most 
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ignorant,  the  most  depraved.    But  it  must  be  true  music;  or  the  influence 
is  of  no  value  at  all. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  the  reader  understand  that  music 
caimot  be  an  ordinary  entertainment.  This  art  possesses  qxialities  which 
give  it  command  of  the  noblest  side  of  man's  character,  and  also  of  the 
compositicm  of  the  atmosphere;  its  mighty  influence  makes  itself  felt 
in  every  emotion  of  the  inner  life.  And,  as  was  stated  in  a  preceding 
article,  the  day  will  come  when  sound  will  be  used  as  a  force  which  can 
set  an  engine  in  motion;  but,  as  man's  heart  must  be  completely  puri- 
fied before  he  can  even  hear  the  inner  sounds  of  musical  tones,  which  re- 
veal the  divine  meaning  of  those  sounds,  so  man's  thought  and  feeling 
must  be  purified  of  any  selfish  motive  before  he  can  understand  how 
to  use  this  most  beautiful  and  powerful  new  force.  In  The  Secret  Doc- 
trine (I,  555)  Madame  Blavatsky  speaks  of  this  "comir^  force"  in  the 
following  words; 

We  say  and  maintain  that  Sound,  for  one  thing,  is  a  tremendous  Occult  power;  that  it  is 
a  stupendous  force,  of  which  the  electricity  generated  by  a  million  of  Niagaras  could  never 
counteract  the  smallest  potentiality  when  directed  witli  OccuU  knowUdgt.  Sound  may  be 
produced  of  such  a  nature  that  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  would  be  raised  in  the  air,  or  that  a 
dying  man,  nay,  one  at  his  last  breath,  would  be  revived  and  filled  with  new  energy  and  vigor. 

For  Sound  generates,  or  rather  attracts  together,  the  elements  that  produce  an  ozont, 
the  fabrication  of  which  is  beyond  chemistry,  but  within  the  limits  of  Alchemy.  It  may  even 
Ttsurrecl  a  man  or  an  animal  whose  astral  'vital  body'  has  not  been  irreparably  separated 
from  the  physical  body  by  the  severance  of  the  m^netic  or  odic  chord.  As  one  savtd  Ikrkt 
from  dealk  by  that  power,  the  writer  ought  to  be  credited  with  knowing  personally  something 
about  it. 

And  again,  I,  563; 

It  is  this  vibratory  Force,  which,  when  aimed  at  an  army  from  an  Aini-Ratha  fixed  on  a 
flying  vessel,  a  balloon,  according  to  the  instructions  found  in  Asklar  Vidyd,  [Astra-Vidyai 
reduced  to  ashes  100,000  men  and  elephants  as  easily  as  it  would  a  dead  rat.  It  is  allegorized 
in  the  Visknu-Purdna,  in  the  Rdmdyana  and  other  works,  in  the  fable  about  the  sage  Kapila 
whose  glance  made  a  mountain  of  ashes  of  King  Sagara's  60,000  sons,  and  which  is  explained 
in  the  esoteric  works,  and  referred  to  as  the  KapilSksha  —  "Kapila's  Eye."  And  is  it  this 
Satanic  Force  that  our  generations  were  to  be  allowed  to  add  to  their  stock  of  anarchist's 
baby-toys,  known  as  melinite,  dynamite  clock-works,  explosive  orai^res,  "flowerbaskets." 
and  such  other  innocent  names?  Is  it  this  destructive  agency,  which,  once  in  the  hands  of  some 
modem  Attila,  t.  g.,  a  blood-thirsty  anarchist,  would  reduce  Europe  in  a  few  days  to  its  primi- 
tive chaotic  state  with  no  man  left  alive  to  tell  the  tale  —  is  this  force  to  become  the  common 
property  of  all  men  alike? 

We  need  not  draw  any  conclusion.  After  what  has  been  said  every- 
one must  draw  a  conclusion  for  himself.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  in  the  future,  in  a  certain  sense,  music  will  rule  the  world. 
Who  knows  if  the  roaring  of  the  most  powerful  gims  will  not  be  silenced 
by  one  sound  of  that  mighty  instrument,  which,  although  "  it  lives  in  the 
heart-life  of  all,"  still  has  to  be  discovered,  as  it  seems:  the  mighty  in- 
stnmient  that  can  have  but  one  name — Love  Eternal! 
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?  EKIN  derives  its  name  from  the  palace  where  the  'Imperial 
B  Son  of  Heaven'  formerly  dwelt,  as  Pe-king  (pronounced 
^  Pai-ching  by  the  Chinese)  means  literally  'north  palace,' 
s  just  as  Nan-king  is  'southern  palace.' 

The  Palace  proper  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  enclosed  square 
known  as  the  'Forbidden  City'  {Tsze-kin  ch'Sng)  which  is  the  inner- 
most of  the  ifour  walled  enclosures  comprising  Pekin  and  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  'Imperial  City'  {Hwang  ck'Sng),  which  in  turn  is  within 
the  'Tartar  City'  (Nei  ch'Sng).  Surroimding  the  Imperial  and  Forbidden 
City  are  walls  that  were  once  vermilion  but  are  now  a  faded  pink  in 
color,  capped  with  yellow  tiles,  as  are  all  the  impaial  buildings. 

To  the  north  of  the  Forbidden  City  and  separated  from  it  by  a  moat 
is  the  King-shan,  or  'Prospect  Hill,'  an  elevation  of  about  caie  hxmdred 
and  fifty  feet,  which  is  encircled  by  a  wall  about  a  mile  in  circumference. 
There  are  five  summits  to  this  hill,  each  crowned  with  buildings.  North 
of  FVospect  Hill  stand  the  residence  of  the  T'itu,  or  'Governor  of  the 
City,'  and  the  Drum  and  Bell  Towers;  while  to  the  west  is  the  Si  yuen, 
or  'Western  Park,'  beautifully  laid  out  in  gardens  and  traversed  by  a 
lake,  which  is  crossed  by  a  magnificent  marble  bridge. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  convey  some  idea  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Palace  buildings.  None  of  the  buildings  are  more  than  one 
story,  yet  the  throne-rooms  and  great  halls  are  so  lofty  as  to  suggest 
the  dome  of  a  cathedral. 

The  'Winter  Palace'  proper  forms  three  sides  of  a  square,  with  a  high 
front  story  of  unbroken  stone  walls  surmounted  by  rows  upcm  rows 
of  columns  suppcs'ting  curved  roofs.  Small  pavilions  rise  at  the  salient 
angles  of  the  walls.  The  bright  yellow-tilai  roofs  of  these  and  other 
ornamental  buildings  scattered  through  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the 
Palace  gleam  like  burnished  gold  in  the  sunUght,  rendering  them  very 
conspicuous  against  a  background  of  dark-green  foliage.  Note  the  charac- 
teristic Chinese  roofs  with  their  up-turned  comers,  said  to  be  a  survival 
of  the  tent-dwellings  of  the  Tartars'  nomadic  ancestors.  As  to  this  sig- 
nificance of  Chinese  art,  Mrs.  Conger  says  in  her  Letters  from  China: 

Their  architecture  i»  unique  and  each  part  in  detail  has  its  meanins.  A  special  siKiiificance 
seems  to  be  woven  into  all  theit  thoughts,  whether  they  are  manifested  materially  or  not.  The 
manifested  affects  the  unmanifested;  the  seen  influences  the  unseen,  aoA  vice  wrsa . . .  they 
strive  to  perfect  their  work,  taking  no  account  of  time  or  labor. 

And  yet  no  less  an  authority  than  Sturgis  assures  us  that  the  over- 
loaded splendor  of  color  and  ornament,  the  coarse  curves  and  clxmisy 
masses  of  the  Ming  builders,  are  inevitable  marks  of  a  degraded  style, 
and  that  in  still  more  ancient  days  there  was  a  more  refined  art. 
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PROSPECT  HILL.  WITHIN  THE  WALLS  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  CITY,    IN  PEKIN 
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THE     ANCIENT     AND     MODERN    SCIENCES    OF    THE 
RADIOACTIVE    TRANSFORMATIONS    OF    NATURE: 
by  W.  A.  Dunn 

A  Vindication  of  the  Teachings  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky 

PART  THREE 

|T  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  whole  value  of  comparisons 
between  Theosophical  and  scientific  teachings  turns  on  this 
important  question:  Is  man  the  possessor  of  a  radioactive 
■  body,  or  only  a  mechanically  active  one?  Have  we  any 
evidences  as  to  the  resultants  of  human  activity  that  support  the  Theo- 
sophical teachings  relative  to  atomic  functions  and  powers,  hidden  be- 
hind, as  it  were,  the  familiar  physical  and  chemical  processes  now  taught 
in  the  pubUc  schools?  Upon  an  answer  to  this  question  turt^  a  most 
momentous  event,  in  fact  the  most  impcn-tant  which  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity.  If  man  is  a  radioactive  being,  then  his  interior  vital 
currents,  of  conscious  energy  which  co-ordinates  organic  parts,  of  will- 
force  that  flows  into  self-determined  channels,  in  fact  the  whole  rar^e 
of  voluntary  and  involuntary  activities  of  consciousness,  all  these  at  once 
take  their  proper  station  as  being  at  one  with  the  invisible  radiating 
atomic  energies  wluch  science  has  found  means  to  observe  from  an  ob- 
jective  standpoint.  If,  on  the  contrary,  man  is  not  a  radioactive  being, 
then  all  that  materialists  postulate  as  to  his  evolution  holds  true  —  in 
short,  that  man  is  but  a  molecular  phenomenon,  possessing  no  indepen- 
dent atomic  organism,  with  an  eternity  accorded  even  to  common  miner- 
als and  from  which  proceed  atomic  transmutations. 

That  this  materiaUstic  view  of  man's  place  in  nature  is  shattered 
by  this  newly  discovered  science  of  univCTsal  radioactivity  can  now  be 
proved  by  the  evidence  which  has  accumulated  of  late  years.  We  now 
possess  data  to  demonstrate  that  the  interior  psychology  of  man  in  all  Us 
aspects,  and  universal  radioactivity,  are  not  only  correspondent,  but  identical 
in  fact  and  substance;  and  that  the  prevailing  doctrines  based  upon 
physiological  and  chemical  data  are,  because  permeated  and  governed  by 
these  unseen  radioactive  forces,  but  transient  appearances  of  the  mote 
fundamental  facts  now  emerging  into  the  light  of  day. 

Mme.  Blavatsky  endorses  this  idea  in  The  Secret  Doctrine,  Vol.  II, 
page  88,  when  she  says  (quoting  Voltaire): 

The  great  dastucs  and  philosophers  felt  this  truth,  when  saying  that  "there  must  be  some- 
thing within  us  which  produces  our  thoushts.  Something  very  subtle;  it  is  a  breath;  it  is 
fire;  it  is  ether:  it  is  quintessence;  it  b  a  slender  likeness;  it  is  an  intellection;  it  is  a  number; 
it  is  harmony.  ..." 
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Now  what  are  the  basic  facts  that  the  latest  experiments  of  science 
are  providing  us  with?  That  the  radioactive  process  is  Atomic,  i.  e. 
it  arises  entirely  from  atomic  processes,  and  is  independent  and  untouched 
by  the  ordinary  molecular  processes  over  which  alone  modem  science 
has  control;  in  consequence  of  which  the  atomic  latent  forces  are  not 
ordinarily  manifest  to  the  modes  of  jM-esent  day  approach  to  nature. 
Therefore  the  atomic  forces  manifest  according  to  laws  of  their  own, 
as  if  the  usual  contrivances  of  science  did  not  exist.  This  is  the  discovery 
of  radioactivity,  of  the  xmiversal  life  principle  of  the  earth.  We  have 
found  means  to  detect  it,  but  not  to  govern  it  in  the  smallest  detail  by 
scientific  means.  Radioactivity  is  unceasing  in  its  radiation  of  the 
three  rays  of  positive,  negative,  and  neutral  energy,  with  a  rapid  emis- 
sion of  heat,  the  continuous  production  of  a  gas  called  Helixim  and  the 
formation  of  active  deposits  which  give  rise  to  secondary  conditions  of 
excited  or  induced  activity  in  wdinary  substances. 

Now  let  us  compare  these  facts  with  what  medical  science  has  to 
say  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  the  eminent  English  physician,  in  his  article 
in  The  Scientific  American  of  December  1908,  says:    (italics  ours) 

The  idea  that  a  good  many  analogies  between  machines  of  man's  making  and  his  own  body 
are  capable  of  being  drawn,  is  not  one  which  prominently  forces  itself  on  the  public  view. 
Yet  nature  has  preceded  man  in  respect  of  "many  inventions"  which  typify  and  foreshadow 
mechanical  expedients  seen  familiarly  around  us.  We  have  a  force-pump  illustrated  in  the 
heart,  and  a  photographic  camera-lens,  adjustment,  and  so  forth,  —  in  the  eye.  We  And 
ail  kinds  of  lever-movements  exempiifled  in  the  working  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  we  could 
discover  examples  of  self-goteming  machinery  in  the  nervous  regulation  of  the  heart  and 
circulation.  . 

There  is  little  difiiculty  in  drawing  many  comparisons  of  exact  nature  between  the  fur- 
nishings of  our  bodies  and  the  mechanical  contrivances  which  characterize  the  march  of  civi- 
lization. But  beyond  these  details  lies  another  field  of  inquiry  such  as  opens  the  door  to  con- 
sideration connected  with  our  body  and  its  working  powers 

,  .  ,  All  through  life,  the  body  of  an  animal,  high  and  low  alike,  is  the  seat  of  constant 
change,  and  this  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  living  frame  is  incessantly  at  work.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  hours  of  sleep  the  bodily  processes  ate  slowed  down:  they  do  not,  however, 
cease  action.  The  heart  works  constantly;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  chest  in  breathing  continue 
all  through  life.  The  process  of  manufacturing  the  Huids  and  secretions  used  in  digestion 
(such  as  bile,  sweet  bread- juice,  and  the  like)  goes  on  both  in  sleep  and  in  the  waking  state; 
and  of  certain  brain  and  nerve  centers  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  exist  in  a  condition  of 
unending  watchfulness,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  actions  through  which  life  is  main- 
tained. No  truth  of  phyaolc^y  is,  therefore,  more  easily  demonstrated  than  that  which  shows 
forth  the  constant  work  of  the  body. 

This  inside  labor  is  independent  of  the  external  work  we  perform.  (Readers  are  invited  to 
compare  this  with  the  independence  of  radioactivity  of  molecular  processes.]  Indeed  it  is 
through  the  possession  of  the  working  powers  just  noted  [the  inside  powers]  that  we  are  able 
to  perform  the  daily  tasks  our  hands  and  brains  require  to  discharge.    Our  body,  therefore, 
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is  not  merely  a  working  machine  in  itaeU;  its  labors  extend  btyond  the  actions  devoted  to 
its  upkeep.   .  .  . 

The  body's  oum  energy  expended  in  maintaining  heat  and  in  providing  for  the  upkeep  of 
its  inltmal  work  has  been  calculated  at  about  2800  foot-tons  per  day  .  .  .  this  amount  of  work 
would  raise  2800  tons  one  foot  high.  .  .  . 

A  man's  total  daily  income  of  food,  water,  and  air,  amounts  to  about  8H  lbs.  only;  yet 
out  of  this  modest  supply  his  body  gtnerales  power  far  exceeding  in  amount  and  in  direct 
economic  usage  that  produced  by  the  best  engines  of  his  own  invention.  .  .  . 

If  we  think  of  a  man's  heart  alone,  in  24  hours,  it  expends  120  foot-tonn  of  energy  —  force 
suflident  to  raise  that  weight  one  foot  high  —  we  may  see  how  admirably  livint  nature  orders 
Arr  ways.  .  .  . 

Most  wonderful  of  all  is  it  for  us  to  constdir  that  all  man's  achievements,  phyacal  and 
mental  alike,  represent  part  of  the  profit  accruing  from  the  iTonsjoimation  of  what  he  eats 
into  what  ht  does. 

As  bearing  upcm  the  above,  the  foUowii^  definition  by  Prof.  Ruther- 
ford of  the  recently  'discovered'  radioactivity  of  the  earth,  is  repeated 
for  the  pxirpose  of  showing  that  Madame  Blavatsky  uttered  fact  when 
speaking  of  man's  inner  nature.    Rutherford  says: 

Tht  radioodivt  ptoptrty  is  atomic,  and  consequently  must  result  from  a  proass  occurring 
in  the  atom  and  not  in  the  tnoUmk.  .  .  .  This  latent  energy  does  not  ordinarily  martiftsi  iiuif, 
since  tht  chemical  and  physical  forces  at  our  disposal  do  not  allow  us  to  break  up  Ike  atom. 

We  read  in  the  The  Secret  Doctrine,  Vol.  II,  page  106: 

If  he  [the  student!  wouJd  learn  something  of  the  secret  of  the  fires,  let  him  turn  to  certain 
works  of  the  Alchemists,  who  very  correctly  connect  fire  with  every  element,  as  do  the  Oc- 
cultists. The  reader  must  remember  that  the  ancients  considered  religion,  and  the  natural 
sciences  along  with  philosophy,  to  be  closely  and  inseparably  linked  together. 

And  again  on  page  107  (quoting  the  Pymander  i,  6) : 

"I  am  thy  Thought,  thy  God,  more  ancient  than  the  moist  principle,  the  light  that  radiates 
within  Darkness.    .  .  .  107" 

Prof.  Frederic  Schiller  Lee  gave  an  address  at  Columbia  University 
in  September  1908,  in  which  many  notable  things  were  said  as  to  the 
trend  modem  physiology  is  taking.  Theosophists  the  world  over  will 
welcome  the  decided  departure,  which  this  address  indicates,  fi-om  the 
crude  mechanical  notions  of  a  generation  ago.  The  following  excerpts 
by  Prof.  I^ee  are  taken  from  a  report  given  in  The  Scientific  American 
Supplement,  No.  1705     (italics  ours): 

The  vital  process  is  of  a  complexity  unapproached.  much  less  equaled,  in  the  inorganic  world. 
Ufing  substance  is  never  exactly  the  same  at  two  successive  periods.  It  is  ever  in  un^able- 
ttiuilibrium  |a  compound  word  worth  deep  rcflectioni,  the  seat  of  constant  change,  of  aug- 
mentations and  depressions,  of  physical  and  chemical  mutations,  and  of  what  we  in  our  ig- 
norance call  spontaneous  activities;  {compare  spontaneous  emanations  of  radium  atoms],  and 
the  conditions  of  its  activities  are  manifold  and  often  obscure  and  unsuspected.  To  maintain 
the  majority  of  these  conditions  intact,  while  altering  one  or  more,  is  a  superhuman  task, 
one  that  is  approached,  but  probably  never  realized,  in  its  entirety.  The  physiologist  is  thus 
constantly  baffled  in  his  pursuit  of  the  desired  object,  and  must  needs  exercise  unwonted 
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patience  in  the  face  of  not  infrequent  failtu^.  His  progress  is  alow  and  his  results  can  only 
approximate  the  mathematical  exactness  of  the  experimenter  who  deals  miik  stable  non-livint 
matter. 

This  last  italicized  sentence  is  the  fulcrum  upon  which  the  lever  of 
physiological  research  has  based  its  deductions.  As  radioactivity  demon- 
strates that  so  called  ' non-U vir^  matter'  is  in  reality  in  an  intensely 
living  state  of  atomic  activity,  the  obsolete  assumption  of  non-living 
matter  as  a  basis  for  experimentation  falls  to  the  ground  —  leaving 
physiology  face  to  face  with  functioned  activities  per  se,  and  the  teachings 
of  Theosophy  relating  to  these  as  applied  to  man's  interior  atomic  in- 
teraction with  nature. 

Professor  Lee  continues,  (italics  ours): 

Unfortunately  lirinn  substance  cannot  be  chemically  analysed  directly,  since  all  known 
methods  at  once  kill  it.  and  there  is  left  only  the  non-living  [the  fulcrum  of  certain  failurel 
proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  other  organic  and  inorganic  compounds,  the  individual 
bricks,  or,  better,  cleavage  products  of  the  complex  unity.  In  determining  these  and  their 
relationships  great  progress  has  been  made,  bul  we  of  the  present  are  far  removed  Jiom  thatsUtie 
of  smug  satisfaction  of  some  of  the  earlier  intestigalots,  to  whom  a  living  body  represented  only 
90  many  molecules  of  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydr(^en,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  .  . 

Of  recent  years  physiological  physics  and  physiological  chemistry  have  come  to  meet 
on  common  ground  wiUiin  the  realm  of  the  new  science  of  physical  chemistry.  .  .  . 

In  investigating  physiok)gical  problems  by  the  aid  of  modem  physical  chemistry,  we  seem 
to  be  brought  at  times  perilously  near  the  electron  theory  of  matter,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
hazard  the  guess  that  the  establishment  of  that  theory  would  place  the  physidogist  under 
renewed  obligations  to  the  physicist. 

The  learned  professor  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  to  be  "perilously 
near  the  electron  theory  of  mattCT  "  as  applied  to  physiology  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  application  made  of  it  to  natural  processes  external 
to  man  —  which  is  the  field  of  the  physicist.  The  electron  theory  of 
matt^,  applied  to  physiology,  is  but  a  ^ort  cut  to  the  field  of  knowledge 
with  which  Theosophists  and  Mystics  have  been  familiar  fen*  ages.  Fch: 
what  are  the  atomic  activities  behind  physical  fimctions  but  radioactive 
processes  proceeding  from  the  primordial  trinity  to  which  every  atom 
responds?      Prof.  Lee  proceeds: 

The  rise  of  general  physiology  represents  a  movement  away  from  the  earlier  study  of  the 
mechanics  of  organs,  toward  that  of  a  vital  phenomenon  of  living  S'lhstance  itself,  irrespective 
of  its  special  position  within  the  organism.  .  .  . 

The  nervous  mechanism  of  a  tsost  of  unconscious  organic  processes  has  been  discovered. 
That  the  psychic  portion  of  the  br^in  does  not  function  as  a  unit,  but  consists  rather  of  a  com- 
plex group  of  nervous  organs,  each  with  its  specific  fiuictions  —  a  fact  that  is  of  great  moment 
in  the  relations  of  brain  and  mind  —  has  been  known  for  only  a  little  more  than  thirty-five  years. 

That  the  "psychic  portion  of  the  brain"  may  "ftmction  as  a  unit," 
and  impress  that  unity  on  the  "complex  group  of  nervous  organs" 
is  evidenced  by  the  ancient  Teachers  of  Humanity  who  mginated  every 
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impulse  of  historical  progress.  The  complex  systems  of  philosophy, 
science,  theology,  art,  etc.,  can  all  be  traced  back  historically  to  certain 
'Beac6n  Lights'  of  antiquity,  around  whom  were  woven  the  lights  and 
shades  of  mythology.  May  not  the  ancient  Gods  have  been  men  who 
had  'attained,'  as  incomprehensible  to  those  who  described  them  in 
mythical  phraseology,  as  are  the  great  Teachers  of  today  to  those  who 
interpret  them  in  the  fantastic  garb  of  modem  myth  and  fable? 
ProfessM-  Lee  continues: 

Even  though  we  have  thus  come  to  know  the  gross  functions  of  specific  parts  of  the  higher 
mammalian  and  human  brains,  we  still  know  all  too  little  of  the  pToce%ses  by  which  the  different 
parts  are  co-ordinated  and  made  to  subsene  the  more  complex  needs  of  the  organism.  .  .  . 

When  I  make  a  summary  of  what  we  now  know  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system, 
I  come  to  realize  anew  its  paucity,  compared  with  what  we  ought  to  know,  and  will  know, 
I  am  confident,  in  the  long  future.  Here  it  seema  to  me,  is  a  field  sadly  needing  tillage,  and 
one  where,  though  tillage  be  extremely  difficult,  the  yield  is  certain  to  be  rich.  All  investiga- 
tions here  will  lead  up.  in  a  sense,  to  the  solving  of  that  problem  of  problems,  which  has  been 
for  ages  the  focus  of  discussion  and  speculation,  the  problem  of  consciousness  —  at  once  the 
oldest  problem  of  philosophy  and  one  of  the  youngest  problems  of  adence. 

No  greater  contrast  to  the  above  utterance  could  be  foimd  than  that 
given  by  H.  P.  Blavatskyin  The  Secret  Doctrine.  Vol.  II,  page  108.  "The 
Supreme  Spirit  of  life"  is  described  by  her  as  becoming  "merged  with 
his  own  effects,"  the  lowest  and  most  material  beii^  that  of  false  per- 
ception of  the  objective  universe."    The  final  paragraph  reads: 

It  is  in  strict  analogy  with  its  attributes  in  both  the  spiritual  and  material  worlds  that 
the  evolution  of  the  DhySn  Choham'c  Essences  takes  place;  the  characteristics  of  the  latter 
being  reflected,  in  their  turn,  in  Man,  collectively,  and  in  each  of  his  principles;  entry  one  of 
which  contains  in  itself,  in  the  same  pTogressive  order,  a  portion  of  their  various '  'fires  "  and  elements. 

Compared  with  radioactive  emanations  having  definite  time  progres- 
sions, and  the  various  changes  which  the  elements  imdergo,  the  above 
throws  a  direct  light  on  the  fact  that  modem  science  is  nearing  the  gate- 
way  of  ancient  knowledge  of  which  Mme.  Blavatsky  was  the  interprets*. 
To  restrict  observation  to  the  objective  side  of  that  gateway  has  its 
disadvantages  and  limits  —  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  many  leading 
scientists  are  already  suspectii^  that  the  Key  to  the  phenomena  they 
have  been  investigating  is  already  known  to  teachers  who  have  actually 
explored  the  subjective  reaUty  of  radioactive  effects. 

R.  K.  Dimcan,  late  professor  of  industrial  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
vo^ity  of  Pittsburg  and  of  Kansas,  wrote  in  his  book.  The  New  Knowledge: 

There  are  certain  new  conceptions  which,  while  we  can  hardly  say  they  are  ascertained 
truths,  shadow  themselves  as  such-  It  is  in  the  realization  of  two  of  these  conceptions  that 
during  the  next  two  hundred  years  the  great  work  of  the  world  will  lie. 

The  first  is  the  transmutability  of  the  elements.  Our  reason  bids  us  assent  to  its  actual 
accompUshment,  not  with  our  aid  but  in  spite  of  it,  in  the  case  of  the  heavy  elements.  .  .  . 
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Still  another  conception  of  the  new  knowledge  is  that  of  the  vast  stores  of  inter-elemental 
energy  of  which  we  live  but  on  the  fringe  —  a  store  of  energy  so  great  that  every  breath  we  drate 
has  within  it  sufficient  power  to  drive  the  workshops  of  the  world.  Man  will  Up  thi^  energy 
some  day,  some  how. 

Of  course  we  do  not  know  this,  but  we  believe  it.  We  believe  it  because  we  believe  that 
Creation  means  something  and  means  it  intensely.    .  .  . 

But  now  that  we  know,  or  think  we  know,  of  this  infinite  treasure-house  of  inter-elemental 
energy  lying  latent  for  the  hand  of  the  future  man  to  use,  it  is  neither  difficult  nor  fanatical 
to  believe  that  "  Beings  who  are  now  latent  in  our  thoughts  and  hidden  in  our  loins  shall  stand 
upon  this  earth  as  one  stands  upon  a  foot-stool,  and  shall  laugh  and  reach  out  their  hands 
amidst  the  stars."  .  .  . 

To  know,  is  to  work  and  do. 

During  the  short  period  of  twenty  years  since  M.  and  Mme.  Curie 
announced  to  the  world  their  discovery  of  the  independent  radioactivity 
of  certain  metallic  substances,  an  immense  field  of  new  knowledge  has 
been  investigated,  and  the  Divine  Trinity  of  immortal  life,  actually  demon- 
strated as  ijermeating  the  visible  Life  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  ocean. 
This  is  the  triple  'radiation  of  Ike  atoms  from  which  all  chemical  sub- 
stances are  composed.  There  is  no  possible  doubt  that  can  be  entertained 
on  this  question. 

Scientifically  speaking,  a  sudden  leap  has  been  taken  from  the  ex- 
treme materialism  that  closed  the  last  century,  into  an  atomic  field  of 
experiment  in  which  the  Trinitarian  energy  of  Nature  is  met  face  to  face, 
as  yet  unresponsive  to  any  method  of  control  at  present  known  to  science. 
Let  us  sum  up  the  scientific  position  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Frederic  Soddy, 
M.  A.,  of  the  University  of  Gla^ow,  taken  from  his  great  work.  The 
Interpretation  of  Radium,  published  in  New  York  and  Lond(m  in  1909, 
and  delivered  as  experimental  lectures  before  the  University  of  Gla^ow. 

Radioactivity  has  accustomed  us  in  the  laboratory  to  the  matter-of-fact  investigation 
of  processes  which  require  for  their  completion  thousands  of  millions  of  years.  In  one  sense 
the  existence  of  such  processes  may  be  said  largely  to  have  annihilated  time.  .  .  .     We  are 

NO  LONGER  MERELY  THE  DYING  INHABITANTS  OF  A  WORLD  ITSELF  SLOWLY  DYING,  FOR  THE 
WORLD.  AS  WE  HAVE  SEEN,  HAS  IN  ITSELF,  IN  THE  INTERNAL  ENERGY  OF  ITS  OWN  MATERIAL 
CONSTITUENTS,     THE     MEANS.     IP  NOT   THE   ABIUTY,     TO  REJUVENATE   ITSELF  PERENNIALLY. 

(Page  239.    Capitals  ours.] 

No  more  profound  definition  of  what  constitutes  the  Immortality  of 
Man  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  uttered  during  the  modem  Scientific  Era. 
Prof.  Soddy  proceeds,  page  241: 

It  is  curious  how  strangely  some  of  the  old  myths  and  legends  about  matter  and  man 
appear  in  the  light  of  recent  knowledge.  Condder,  for  example,  the  ancient  mystic  symbol 
of  matter,  known  as  Ouiaboros  —  "The  tail  devourer"  —  which  was  a  serpent,  coiled  in  a 
circle  with  the  head  devouring  the  tail,  and  bearing  the  central  motto  "The  Whole  is  One." 
This  symbolizes  evolution;  moreover,  it  is  evolution  in  cycle  —  the  latest  possibility  ^  and 
stranger  still  it  is  evolution  of  matter  —  again  the  very  latest  aspect  of  evolution  —  the  eiris- 
tence  of  which  was  strenuously  denied  by  Clerk  Maxwell  and  others  of  only  the  last  century. 
The  idea  which  arises  in  one's  mind  as  the  most  attractive  and  consiatent  explanation  of  the 
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universe  in  bght  of  present  knowledge,  is  perhaps  that  matter  is  breaking  down  and  its  energy 
being  evolved  and  degraded  in  one  part  of  a  cycle  ot  evolution,  and  in  another  part  still  un- 
known to  us,  the  matter  is  being  again  built  up  with  the  utilization  of  the  waste  energy.  The 
consequence  would  be  that,  in  spite  of  the  incessant  changes,  an  equilibrium  condition  would 
result,  and  continue  indefinitely.  If  one  wished  to  symbolize  such  an  idea,  in  what  better 
way  could  it  be  done  than  by  the  ancient  tail-devouring  serpent? 

Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  this  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Theosophical  Movement,  with  the  motto:  "There  is  no  religion 
higher  than  Truth." 

Some  of  the  beliefs  and  legends  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  are  so  univer- 
sal and  deep-rooted  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  them  almost  as  old  as  the  race  itself. 
One  is  tempted  to  inquire  how  far  the  unsuspected  aptness  of  some  of  these  beliefs  and  sayings 
to  the  point  of  view  so  recently  disclosed  is  the  result  of  mere  chance  or  coincidence,  and  how 
far  it  may  be  evidence  oj  a  wholly  unknouin  and  unsuspected  ancient  eitiliialion  of  which  all  other 
relic  has  disappeared.  .  .  .  [Italics  ours.] 

...  To  the  Philosopher's  stone  was  accredited  the  power  not  only  of  transmuting  the 
metals,  but  of  acting  as  the  elixir  of  life.  .  .  .  Was  then  this  old  association  of  tbe  power  of 
transmutation  with  the  elixir  of  life  merely  a  coincidence?  I  prefer  to  believe  it  may  be  an 
echo  from  one  of  many  previous  epochs  in  the  unrecorded  history  of  the  world,  of  an  age  of 
men  who  have  trod  before  the  road  we  are  treading  today,  in  a  past  so  remote  that  even  the 
very  atoms  of  its  civilization  literally  have  had  time  to  disintegrate.  ,  .  . 

What  if  this  point  of  view  that  has  now  suggested  itself  is  true,  and  we  may  trust  our- 
selves to  the  slender  foundation  afforded  by  the  traditions  and  superstitions  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  a  prehistoric  time?  Can  we  not  read  into  them  some  justitication 
for  the  belief  that  some  former  forgotten  race  of  men  attained  not  only  to  the  knowledge  we 
have  so  recently  won,  but  also  to  the  powtr  that  is  not  yet  ours?    [Italics  ours.] 

Science  has  reconstructed  the  story  of  the  past  aa  one  of  a  continuous  Ascent  of  Man  to 
the  present-day  level  of  his  powers.  In  face  of  the  circumstantial  evidence  existing  of  this 
steady  upward  progress  of  the  race,  the  traditional  view  of  the  Fall  of  Man  from  a  higher 
former  state  has  come  to  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  understand.  From  our  new  stand- 
point, the  two  points  ot  view  are  by  no  means  so  irreconcilable  as  they  appeared.  .  .  . 

Radium  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  energy  in  the  world  avail- 
able to  support  life,  save  only  the  limit  imposed  by  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  p.249  [Italics  ours) 

Compare  with  this  the  utterance  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky  in  The  Secret 
Doctrine,  Vol.  I,  page  326: 

The  evolution  of  the  God-idea  proceeds  apace  with  man's  own  intellectual  evolution.  .  .  . 
For  every  thinker  there  will  be  a  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,"  mapped  out  by 
his  intellectual  capacity. 

We  may  well  rub  our  eyes,  and  wonder  if  they  are  deceiving  us. 
Sober  men  of  exact  science,  writing  (from  evidence  gathered  in  their 
own  field  of  research)  in  terms  for  which  Mme.  H.  P.  Blavatsky  was 
treated  with  contempt  during  her  lifetime,  may  indeed  excite  our  wonder. 
Her  vindication  is  at  hand,  for  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  reasonable 
mind  to  declare  that  she  did  not  anticipate  many  of  the  definitions  now 
given  by  science  of  the  processes  of  nature  —  definitions  that  were  laughed 
at  when  Mme.  Blavatsky  gave  them  out. 

Her  great  books  The  Secret  Doctrine  and  /51s  Unveiled  contain  passages 
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that  obviously  define  the  radioactive  transfwmations  of  natxire;  and 
moreover,  throughout  the  main  body  of  her  teachings  will  be  found 
information  drawn  from  sources  as  reliable  as  those  which  enabled  her 
to  anticipate  the  present  scientific  poation.  "The  Knowledge"  and 
"The  Power"  that  Prof.  Soddy  si^ests  as  having  been  possessed  by 
"some  forgotten  race  of  men,"  may  never  have  passed  from  the  Human 
Race  —  and  the  day  appears  to  be  approaching  when  Mme.  Blavatsky 
will  be  universally  recognised  as  having  been  one  of  its  custodians. 

Her  knowledge  of  radioactivity  has  been  proved  to  be  true,  as  the 
comparisons  given  in  this  paper  amply  demonstrate.  We  are  justified, 
therefore,  in  entertaining  a  feeling  of  certitude  as  to  the  reliable  sources 
from  which  Mme.  Blavatsky  drew  all  her  teachings.  The  idea  naturally 
arises,  that  if  she  knew  so  much  of  radioactivity  as  to  describe  it  in  al- 
most identical  terms  with  those  now  being  employed  by  science,  what 
other  branches  of  knowledge  does  she  correctly  define,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  true  nature  of  man's  Soul. 

The  following  excerpts  from  Mme.  Blavatsky's  writings  speak  for 
themselves.  We  ask  unprejudiced  thinkers  to  compare  them  with  the 
scientific  knowledge  arrived  at  during  recent  times,  many  years  after 
Mme.  Blavatsky  passed  away  in  1891.  Whatever  accusations  may  have 
been  brought  against  her  by  those  who  sought  to  defeat  her  work,  in  this 
respect,  at  any  rate,  no  possible  charge  can  be  raised  that  she  borrowed 
her  knowledge  from  the  'New  Science,'  for  she  wrote  her  books  many 
years  before  its  appearance.  We  may  confidently  assert  that  the  advance 
of  science  is  revealing  the  fact  that  Mme.  Blavatsky  was  a  True  Teacher, 
and  that  the  questirai  will  increaangly  take  possession  of  the  public 
mind:    From  whom  did  she  receive  her  knowledge? 

The  waves  and  undulations  of  Science  are  all  produced  by  atoms  propelling  their  mole- 
cules into  activity  from  within.  Atoms  fill  the  immensity  of  Space,  and  by  their  continuous 
vibrations  are  that  motion  which  keeps  the  wheels  of  Life  perpetually  going.  It  is  that  in- 
ner work  that  produces  the  natural  phenomena  called  the  correlation  of  Forces.  Only,  at  the 
origin  of  every  such  "force,"  there  stands  the  conscious  guiding  noumenon  thereof. — Tht 
Stael  Doctrint,   I,  633. 

The  atom,  as  krtown  to  modem  science,  is  inseparable  from  Purusha,  which  is  spirit,  but 
is  now  called  "Energy." —  ibid.,  582. 

As  described  by  Seers  —  those  who  can  see  the  motion  of  the  interstellar  shoals,  [of 
Atoms)  and  follow  them  in  their  evolution.  .  .  .  they  are  dazzling,  like  specks  of  vir^n 
snow  in  radiant  sunlight.  Their  velocity  is  swifter  than  thought,  quicker  than  any  mortal 
physical  eye  could  follow,  .  .  .  and  the  motion  b  circular.  ...  At  times  .  .  .  their  motion 
produces  flashes  like  the  Northern  lights.^  ibiV/.,  I,  633. 

God  is  a  Number  endowed  with  motion,  which  is  felt  but  not  demonstrated.  [Quoting 
Balzac]  —  ibid.,  I,  67. 

The  collective  aggr^ation  of  the  Atoms  of  the  lower  principles, 
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forms  the  Warld-Soul  of  our  solar  system,  says  Tke  Secret  Doctrine,  II,  672. 
God  felt  in  the  atom  makes  the  whole  wotW  divine. 

Atoms,  being  psycho-Bpiritual,  not /lA^siCff/umfs,  act  under  laws  of  their  own.  .  .  . 

As  our  body  is  the  covering  of  the  inner  'prindples,*  soul,  mind,  life,  etc.,  so  the  molecule 
or  the  cell  is  the  body  in  which  dwell  its  'principles,'  the  <to  our  senses  and  comprehension) 
immaterial  atoms  which  compose  that  cell.  The  cell's  activity  and  l^ehavior  are  determined 
by  its  being  propelled  either  inwardly  or  outwardly  by  the  noetic  or  the  psychic  Force  the 
fonner  having  no  relation  to  the  physical  ceils  proper.  ,  .  .  the  latter  act  under  the  unavoidable 
law  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  physical  energy,  the  atoms.  .  .  . 

The  cells  of  his  body  answer  to  both  physical  and  spiritual  impulses.  ,  .  . 

It  is  the  function  of  the  physical,  lower  mind  to  act  upon  the  physical  organs  and  their 
cells;  but,  it  is  the  higher  mind  alone  which  can  influence  the  atoms  interacting  in  those  cells, 
which  interaction  is  alone  capable  of  exciting  the  brain  ...  to  a  mental  representation  of 
spiritual  ideas  far  beyond  any  objects  on  this  material  plane. 

The  phenomena  of  divine  consciousness  have  to  be  regarded  as  activities  of  our  mind  on 
another  and  a  higher  plane,  working  through  something  less  substantial  than  the  moving 
molecules  of  the  brain.  They  cannot  be  explained  as  the  simple  resultant  of  the  cerebral 
physiolc^cal  processes,  as  indeed  the  latter  only  condition  them  or  give  them  a  iinal  form 
for  purposes  of  concrete  manifestation.  .  .  . 

The  whole  human  body  is,  as  said,  a  vast  sounding  board,  in  which  each  cell  bears  a  long 
record  of  impressions  connected  with  its  parent  organ,  and  each  cell  has  a  memory  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  kind,  or  call  it  instinct  if  you  will.  These  impressions  are,  according  to  the 
natiu^  of  the  oi^n,  physical,  psychic,  or  mental,  as  they  relate  to  this  or  another  place. 
They  may  be  called  'states  of  consciousness'  only  for  the  want  of  a  better  expression  —  as 
there  are  states  of  instinctual,  mental,  and  purely  abstract,  or  spiritual  consciousness.  .  .  . 

Their  reality,  in  the  sense  of  tnieness  or  correctness,  is  due  to  the  'principle'  they  originate 
from,  and  the  preponderance  in  the  Lower  Manas  of  the  noetic  or  of  the  phrmie  ('K4ma,' 
terrestrial)  element.^Pjj-cAic  and  Noetic  Action 

In  Vol.  II  of  Lucifer,  page  175,  Mme.  Blavatsky  defines  man  as  he 
is,  in  relation  to  all  planes  of  Being.  It  explains  wky  each  human  soul 
is  only  conscious  of  an  outer  world  that  is  in  exact  correspondence  to  its 
own  internal  activity.  And  it  also  throws  a  flash  of  light  over  the  path 
each  one  must  follow  for  himself,  to  attain  the  knowledge  and  power 
which  Prof.  Frederic  Soddy  suggests  as  having  been  possessed  by  "some 
forma*  forgotten  race  of  men"  which  "have  trod  before  the  road  we 
are  treading  today."  That  such  was  really  the  case  the  writings  of 
H.  P.  Blavatsky  amply  testify  —  and  no  more  conclusive  evidence  as 
to  her  knowledge  on  this  question  could  be  foimd  than  the  followii^: 

The  three  'Egos,'  are  Man  in  his  three  aspects  on  the  astral,  intellectual  (or  psychic), 
and  the  Spiritual  planes,  or  states. 

When  the  '  Astral '  reflects  only  the  conquered  man,  the  still  living  but  no  more  the  longing, 
selfish  personality,  then  the  brilUant  Augoeides,  the  divine  Self,  can  vibrate  in  conscious 
harmony  with  both  the  poles  of  the  human  Entity  —  the  man  of  matter  purified,  and  the 
ever  pure  Spiritual  Soul  —  and  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Master  Self.  .  .  . 

He  who  would  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  the  universal  mind,  has  to  reach  it  through  the 
whole  of  Humanity."  .  .  . 

"There  is  no  Religion  higher  than  Truth." 
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MAGDALEN:  by  Grace  Knoche 

Behold  the  Hosts  of  Souls.  Watch  how  they  hover  o'er  the  storniy  sea  of  human  life, 
and  how.  exhausted,  bleeding,  broken-winged,  they  drop  one  after  other  on  the  swelling  waves. 
To8sed  by  the  fierce  winds,  chased  by  the  gale,  they  drift  into  the  eddies  and  disappear  tvithin 
the  first  great  vortex. — From  an  archaic  text  iTonslaled  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky. 

|F  the  drama  is  a  powCTful  teacher  it  is  equally  a  powerful 
I  reflector  of  the  customs  and  the  interests  of  an  age,  and  in 
these  days  of  unsolved  social  problems  the  unfortunate  wo- 
man is  naturally  a  frequent  central  theme.  But  to  a  student 
of  human  nature  in  the  light  of  Theosophy,  she  is  seldom  understandingly 
portrayed.  There  is  need  of  the  dramatic  interpreter  who  possesses 
a  certain  cosmic  greatness  of  soul,  a  rare  and  fine  perception  of  human 
nature  in  its  dudity,  without  which  the  Magdalen  cannot  be  portrayed 
as  she  really  is  —  a  creature  Divine  as  well  as  human,  boimd  to  the  rock 
of  Karmic  fate  by  chains  of  her  own  making,  helpless,  hopeless,  and  en- 
meshed, yet,  urged  by  the  Divinity  within  her,  stru^Hng  and  suffering 
on.  In  drama,  as  in  fiction,  there  is  often  an  accentuation  of  the  vice- 
fascination  with  a  corresponding  obscuration  of  the  divine  possibilities 
that  are  latent  in  every  soul,  however  debased,  often  waiting  only  the 
touch  of  brotherliness,  the  warm  simlight  of  a  true  compassion,  to  blos- 
som into  loveliness  and  redemption. 

Alexandre  Dumas  fih,  in  La  Dame  aux  Camillas,  —  long  since  trans- 
lated into  every  tongue  in  which  romances  are  known  and  in  its  drama- 
tized form,  Englished  as  'Camille' — wond^fully  approaches  a  Theo- 
sophic  interpretation  of  the  age-old  Magdalen-type.  Its  key-episode 
is  one  that  only  Reincarnation  can  explain,  while  it  plainly  holds  a  brief 
for  Brotherhood  as  a  fact  in  Nature,  for  the  DuaHty  of  mankind,  for 
Compassion  as  the  '  Law  of  Laws,'  and  for  Love  as  the  great  unfolding 
power  in  human  life.  The  picture  that  Dumas  paints  for  us:  of  poor 
anguished  Marguerite,  gay  indeed  but  "with  a  mirth  that  is  sadder  than 
smrow,"  falling  at  last,  "exhausted,  bleeding,  broken-winged,"  first  in- 
to Life's  great  vortex  and  then,  fi-eed  from  that,  held  like  a  wolf  m  a  trap, 
to  be  submerged  and  drowned  in  the  foul  waters  of  the  world's  hypo- 
crisy and  sham  —  it  is  a  picture  to  warn  and  to  purify  both.  By  their 
central  test  the  old  Greeks  would  have  written  this  down  as  a  supreme 
tragedy  —  structurally,  at  least  —  for  it  is  a  minister  of  purification 
to  every  heart  honest  enough  to  open  to  its  pathos,  and  intelligent  enough 
to  grasp  its  appeal.  Pity  and  terror:  let  us  arouse  these  emotions  in 
the  spectator's  soul,  said  the  old  dramatists  who  knew,  and  there  ensues 
a  purification  of  the  whole  nature.  He  passes  through  a  baptism  of  the 
spirit,  a  real  initiation.  That  used  to  happen  in  the  old,  old  days,  be- 
fore the  Mysteries  were  dead  and  while  the  drama  was  yet  part  of  their 
expression.    It  happens  today  —  as  in  Shakespeare's  greater  works  and 
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in  a  few  tragedies  written  by  others  —  though  only  now  and  then.  Indeed, 
rarely.  But  in  Dumas'  faithful  picture  of  La  Dame  aux  CanUlias  this 
old  lest  is  faithfully  met. 

The  stray  of  Marguerite  Gautier,  which  is  an  actual  life-histray, 
not  only  inspires  one  with  terror  —  terror  of  self-indulgence,  of  sin,  and 
of  the  fruits  of  broken  law  —  but  it  leaves  one  inoculate  with  the  spirit 
of  true  reform,  alive  with  righteous  indignation  against  the  cold  hy- 
pocrisy of  society,  living  in  glass  houses  all  the  time  and  yet  so  e^er 
to  cast  the  first  stone.  "  No,  whatevo*  she  may  do  or  may  become,  the 
fallen  one  can  never  rise  again.  The  world  is  inflexible.  ..."  So  Mar- 
guerite in  the  play.  Yet  such  compassion  suffuses  Dumas'  presentatiwi 
that  in  spite  of  itself  conservatism  is  swept  away  on  the  tide  of  it,  out 
into  new  oceans  of  perception  and  of  love,  on  and  on  to  shores  whM-e 
new  ideals  rise  up  to  greet  one  and  words  are  almost  cut  of  place. 

Renxmciation  is  the  rock  on  which  spiritual  growth  really  rests, 
taken  in  the  last  analysis,  and  it  is  so  proclaimed  by  all  the  Scriptures 
of  the  wcM"ld,  wherein  no  greater  love  is  pictured  than  that  which  layeth 
down  its  life  for  a  friend.  "Tis  from  the  bud  of  Renunciation  of  the 
self  that  springeth  the  sweet  fruit  of  final  Liberation,"  says  the  ancient 
text  from  which  is  taken  also  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
More  to  the  point,  it  is  declared  supreme  by  every  atom  of  raie's  finer, 
mcH-e  heroic  self,  and  it  is  the  wheel  upon  which  the  Magdalen  of  Dumas' 
conception  is  broken  —  yet  spiritually  made  whole.  It  is  lightly  touched 
upon  through  the  varied  modulations  and  dissonances  of  the  building 
up  of  the  story,  but  it  rings  out  supreme  in  the  symphonic  cUmax: 

0  fear  nothing,  nothing!    He  will  kale  mel 

The  words  alone  are  as  little  and  plain  as  Macbeth's  equally  tense, 
"Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it!"  when  the  shade  of  Banquo  stalks  in  with 
its  dlent  challenge.  But  we  cannot  mistake  the  meaning  of  that  tense 
note  in  eitha"  cme,  and  each,  thoi^h  ringing  out  from  opposite  poles  of 
consciousness,  marks,  structurally,  the  ridge-pole  of  the  play.  Up  to 
that  point  everything  rises,  builds,  accrues:  after  it,  everything  totters, 
falls,  vanishes.  Macbeth  renounced  soul  for  personaUty,  and  reaped  the 
"wages  of  sin."  Marguerite  renounced  personality  for  soul  and  drank 
of  the  bitter  draught  which  "in  the  beginning  is  as  poison  and  in  the  end 
as  the  water  of  life."  Up  to  the  moment  of  her  renunciation,  little  by 
little,  sweet  dream  added  to  dream  as  stone  might  be  placed  on  staie,  the 
outward  structure  of  the  nobler  Ufe,  fcff  which  this  poor  soul  had  longed 
with  an  intensity  of  longii^  that  the  conventionally  good  woman  can 
never  possibly  know,  has  been  a-building.  And  why  not?  Its  builder, 
in  the  baptism  of  the  first  unselfish  love  that  had  ever  come  into  her  life, 
had  become  a  transformed,  indeed  transfigured  being.    This  is  not  a 
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sentimental  opinion.   She  proves  it  by  many  acts,  though  we  have  words 
from  her  as  well. 

My  past  self  separates  itself  so  entirely  from  myself  of  today  that  I  seem  to  be  two  dif- 
ferent wfxaen,  and  the  second  barely  remembers  the  first.  ...  I  have  spent  more  money  in 
bouquets  than  would  serve  to  feed  an  honest  family  for  a  year;  and  now,  ah,  now  one  little 
flower,  such  as  this  which  was  given  me  this  morning,  makes  the  whole  day  sweet.  .  .  . 

She  refuses  marriage,  which  women  of  her  class  commonly  clutch 
at  like  vultures  (and  surely  we  are  not  to  blame  them,  if  they  do).  She 
will  not  even  seem  to  profit  by  a  step  which  she  thinks  at  some  time  in 
the  future  will  embarrass  another  —  for  her  code  of  honcff  is  high.  "  No, 
if  I  wished  to  marry,  Armand  would  marry  me  tomorrow.  But  I  shall 
never  consent  to  take  his  name,"  she  says  to  her  friend  Erminia,  add- 
ing, "You  see,  dear,  there  are  some  things  a  woman  can  never  wipe  out 
(^  her  life;"  and  she  rejoices  later  in  the  marriage  of  this  friend  —  an 
unfortunate  girl  like  herself  —  without  a  trace  of  jealousy  or  repining. 
Secretly,  lest  it  humiliate  the  one  whose  beautiful  faith  in  her  has  trans- 
formed her  whole  life,  she  sells  her  house,  jewels,  and  belongings,  that 
she  might  begin  her  new  Hfe  far  from  Paris  and  free  from  the  tentacles 
of  the  old. 

Then  comes  the  bolt  from  the  blue  —  Karma,  Karma!  Society  makes 
a  call  upon  her  and  speaks  its  mind  —  in  the  person  of  Duval  pkre,  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  heart,  but  so  gripped  by  social  hypocrisy  that 
he  fancies  its  opiniMi  to  be  his  own.  He  comes  to  treat  with  Marguerite 
Gautier  as  a  creature  beneath  him  and  apart.  He  remains,  to  appeal 
to  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  human  soul  as  the  only  possible  way  of 
reaching  one  whom  he  absolutely  respects.  Marguerite,  gripped  by  the 
same  conventions,  only  in  another  way,  is  too  honest  to  appeal  from 
his  decision.  She  feels  ^ain  the  icy  wall  which  marks  her  off  from  the 
great  hiunan  lot,  and  the  old  sad  hopelessness  re-asserts  itself.  She 
must  reap  as  she  has  sown,  however  ignorant,  however  thoughtless,  the 
sowing  may  have  been.  "No,  the  fallen  one  can  never  rise.  The  world 
is  inflexible.  ...    It  is  justice,"  she  says.   But  a  single  moan  escapes  her. 

It  is  very  good  of  you  to  speak  to  me  of  your  daughter,  M.  DuvaL  Yes;  and  some  day  will 
you  tell  this  pure  and  beautiful  girl  —  whom  I  never  saw  but  for  whom  1  give  up  all  my  happi- 
ness —  tell  her  that  there  was  once  a  woman  who  had  but  one  hope,  one  thought,  one  dream 
in  all  the  world,  and  who  yet,  at  the  invocation  of  her  name,  renounced  it  all.  crushed  her  heart 
between  her  hands,  and  died  of  it  —  for  I  shall  die  of  it.  .  .  . 

And  then  she  meets  the  challenge,  the  supremest  that  can  be  offered 
any  soul  —  fear  what  more  can  be  demanded  than  all  one  has,  and  society 
demanded  of  this  woman  the  utmost,  the  highest  thing, that,  at  that  step 
in  her  growth,  she  could  comprehend.  She  rose  to  the  demand,  and  with 
more  than  the  courage  of  an  Alcestis,  for  not  only  must  she  renounce 
this  great  dream,  this  transmuting,  wonderful  love,  but  by  her  own  de- 
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liberate  act  she  must  turn  its  sweetness  into  gall.  There  is  no  other  way, 
such  is  Armand's  faith  in  her,  as  she  knows.  And  this  she  does.  Not 
once,  but  even  a  second  time,  tempted,  baited,  tried  by  more  than  fire, 
she  deliberately  lifts  her  hand  agEiin  to  shatter  all  that  she  had  once 
created  with  so  much  love  and  care.  At  last  human  strength  can  bear 
no  mcH'e,  the  frail  body  sinks  tmder  the  pressure  and  the  soul  demands 
release.  But  why  did  she  do  all  this?  you  question.  She  did  not  have 
to.  No  one  had  the  power  to  enforce  the  demand  thus  made.  With  a 
sii^le  word  she  could  have  won  to  her  side  an  irresistible  support.  Yet 
she  did  not  speak  that  word.  This  'fallen  raie'  held  to  a  higho*  code  of 
honor  than  the  world  accepts  even  as  a  theory. 

One  truly  needs  Theosophical  light  and  imderstanding  befra-e  such 
a  type-creation  as  Marguerite  Gautier  can  be  brought  out  in  all  its  subtle 
nuances  of  character,  in  its  wonderful  chiaroscuro  of  light  and  dark, 
dark  and  light,  and  with  its  spiritual  possibilities  fully  xmveiled.  There 
are  other  demands  in  dramatic  interpretation  than  those  of  the  imities 
or  the  classic  construction  of  a  plot,  and  there  is  need  of  Theosophical 
insight  on  the  stage  itself.  How  many  times  has  this  play  been  presented 
with  apparently  no  perceptiwi  whatevo"  of  its  significance  as  the  battle- 
ground of  the  soul,  or  of  the  great  universal  laws  invoked  by  every  such 
struggle  between  the  personal  will  and  the  Divine,  between  the  leadir^ 
of  desire  and  the  siunmons  of  the  Soul,  between  man's  harsh,  cruel  judg- 
ment and  the  compassion  of  the  Higher  Law. 

Not  always,  however,  for  one  great  figure  comes  to  mind  as  an  ex- 
ception: that  of  Eleonora  Duse,  who  transfigured  the  whole  theme  with 
the  spirituality  of  a  great,  an  awakened,  woman.  Nor  did  she  err  in  thus 
suffusing  the  play  with  a  something  more  of  fire  than  of  earth,  fear  Mar- 
guerite is  introduced  to  us  in  the  first  place  as  one  who  had  already  taken 
a  stand  against  the  fevered  life,  and  her  subsequent  lapses  seem  to  be 
simply  forced  by  the  ghosts  of  old  cynicism  and  hopelessness  that  in 
no  Ufe  will  down  at  once.  William  Quan  Judge  once  wrote  the  follow- 
ing, and  we  commend  it  to  those  reformers  who  tell  you  that  the  unfOT- 
tunate  woman  is  likely  'to  slip  back,'  and  in  general  'cannot  be  reformed.' 
Just  as  in  your  material  world  during  vast,  shadowy  periods,  intermediate  types  float 
about  until  the  habit  of  nature  has  changed,  so  in  each  daily  life,  or  moral  life,  the  intermedi- 
ate forms  remain  until  your  habit  has  totally  altered.    They  then  disappear  forever. 

Duse  was  sublime  in  her  portrayal  of  this  pathetic  character  because 
of  her  great  compassion.  Her  own  nature  is  of  that  cosmic  and  elemental 
largeness  that  can  tmderstand  and  solve  a  problem  as  large  as  humanity 
itself,  and  as  old  — shall  we  gUbly  repeat  here  the  current  phrase,  'as 
the  oldest  profession  in  the  world'?  Oldest!  What  an  exposure  of  spiritu- 
al ignorance  that  such  an  expression,  such  a  lie,  should  weave  its  way  in 
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and  out  of  history,  literature,  art,  even  philosophy,  so-called,  during  age 
after  age,  luichallei^ed!  Duse's  grandeur  comes  out  of  the  fact  that 
something  in  her  woman's  heart  told  her  better  than  this.  She  pictures 
faithfully  this  woman  in  her  duality,  but  her  portrayal,  essentially,  is 
that  of  the  Spiritual  Woman,  the  Eternal  Woman,  whose  profession  is 
far  older  than  that  of  the  errii^  one.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  why  she 
rises  to  such  nobility  of  conception  and  such  miracle  of  art  in  her  every 
recital  of  the  triiunph  of  a  soiU.  She  is  great  enough  to  understand  that 
a  woman  who  had  passed  through  an  Inferno  of  sin  and  pain  and  yet  had 
risen  above  the  hell  and  heat  of  it  unscarred,  unsoiled,  burned  clean,  was 
not  only  capable  of  p^ceivii^  the  highest  moral  principles,  but  could 
not  have  done  othoTvise  than  make  them  a  living  power  in  her  life.  So 
that  by  such  an  act  the  'fallen  one'  takes  her  place  in  what  actually  is, 
so  far  as  woman  is  concerned,  'the  oldest  profession  in  the  world':  that 
of  the  sharer  of  Spiritual  Knowledge,  the  Custodian  of  Spiritual  Light. 
For  who  was  it  served,  in  the  very  dawn-mist  time  of  things,  as  the  link 
between  imevolved  humanity  and  the  Elohim,  the  bright  Gods,  of  whom 
radiant  Lucifer  was  one?  Modestly  we  say  it,  but  yet  it  is  time  it  were 
said:  was  it  not  woman?  Whose  hand  was  the  first  to  receive  the  Torch 
of  Reason,  Spiritual  Intelligence,  the  '  Light  of  Mind,'  by  which  mankind, 
receiving  it  in  turn,  should  be  even  as  the  bright  Gods  themselves,  know- 
ing good  and  evil?  Who  never  thought  of  herself,  but  hastened  to  share 
this  supreme  gift,  without  which  mankind  would  be  no  more  than  animal 
even  yet?  The  old  scripts  tell  us  it  was  woman,  who,  H.  P.  Blavatsky 
tells  us  in  addition,  in  one  of  her  earUer  signed  articles,  "had  she  been 
let  alone  and  allowed  to  do  what  she  intended,  would  have  led  man  to 
the  Tree  of  Life."    This  drama,  in  its  denouement,  suggests  the  citation. 

That  mankind  beagled  the  great  opportunity,  and  fell  and  suffered 
and  wandered  and  is  wandering  yet,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue 
right  here,  which  is  whether  or  not  'the  oldest  profession  in  the  world' 
with  which  woman  had  to  do  is  that  of  the  destroyer  or  the  Spiritual 
Teacher  in  short,  and  Initiatca-.  And  however  we  may  have  boggled 
translations,  or  misread  allegory  and  symbol,  or  dragged  the  Elohim  them- 
selves through  the  slough  of  theological  upside-downness,  at  least  this 
much  of  the  tale  is  left  in  more  than  one  World  Scripture,  and  so  clearly 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  In  her  great  renimdation  Marguerite  Gau- 
tier  actually  took  her  soul's  primal  place  in  the  truly  'oldest  profession 
in  the  world,'  that  of  Teacher.  Hers  was  the  hand  that,  as  the  dinoue- 
ment  shows,  passed  mi  the  torch.  Duval  pire  can  never  be  the  social  pup- 
pet again,  for  he  was  reborn  through  the  power  of  this  woman's  sacrifice. 

This  great  spiritual  issue  is  one  that  the  great  Italian  actress  intui- 
tively understood.    The  author,  too,  perceived  spiritually,  because  Theo- 
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sophically,  and  thus  wrote  more  truthfully  than  he  knew.  That  is  why 
the  play,  in  structure  so  very  simple  and  direct,  is  something  more  than 
the  usual  counterpointing  of  plot  and  counterplot,  emotion  and  emotion, 
outward  bravado  and  inward  recoil.  Movii^  along  beside  the  outer 
form  of  it,  pari  passu  with  its  measured  precession  to  climax  and  then 
catastrophe,  music-wise,  there  is  also  a  spiritual,  melodic  thread  —  crea- 
tion, rather— progressing  in  contrary  motion,  so  that  when  the  crash  comes 
and  outward  things  are  shattered,  a  lofty  temple  of  spiritual  beauty  tow- 
ers sublimely  over  all.  How  few  plays  have  this  inner,  hidden  resource! 
Could  anything  do  more  good  today,  with  the  social  problem  more 
than  ever  at  the  fore  and  good  folk  still  siunmary  and  harsh,  than  a  fresh, 
new  presentation  of  this  truly  spiritual  theme,  revived  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  who  knows  Theosophy,  who  knows  hiunan  nature  in  its  duali- 
ty and  therefore  loves  it  in  its  need,  who  has  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  man- 
kind and  whose  object  would  be,  first  of  all,  to  teach?  We  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  Such  a  play  is  thaumaturgic  in  the  quality  of  its  appeal.  If 
it  is  a  tender  brief  for  the  unfortxmate  woman,  it  is  a  nobler  oa&  for  the 
Divinity  in  all  humankind.  As  Dumas  wrote  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
history  of. Marie  EHiplessis,  the  actual  Marguerite  of  the  play: 

I  am  not  an  apostle  of  vice,  but  I  will  make  myself  the  echo  of  a  nobly  bome  misfortune. 
whenever  1  hear  its  voice  raised  in  supplication. 


A    RONDEL    OF    LOMALAND:    A    MORNING    IN    JANUARY 

By  Kenneth  Morris 

God  is  in  this  gray,  pensive  rain; 
It  is  his  mystic,  inmost  mood: 
He  has  some  old,  sweet  thought  to  brood. 

Too  curious  for  joy  or  pain. 

Keep  your  heart  hushed;   you'll  get  no  gain 
Of  anxious  prayers  and  strivings  crude 

While  God  is  busy  with  the  rain. 

Some  secresy,  occult,  arcane. 

Holds  its  swift  drifting  multitude. 

It  hurries  through  the  quietude 
Whispering  so  silverly.     It's  plain 
To  me,   God's  roaming  in  the  rain. 

His  inmost,  most  mysterious  mood. 

InltTtiational  Thtosophical  Headguariers, 
Point  Loma,  California 
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NATURE  IN  ALL  HER  GLORY  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
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THE    TEMPLE    OF    FIRE:    by    Will    Sabin 


'House  of  Everlasting  Fire,'  Kilauea  Crater.  Hawaii, 
World's  Most  Active  Volcano.] 


THERE'S  a  glorious  God  of  Goodness 
And  Hia   home  is  everywhere: 
In  the  earth  and  in  the  ocean, 

In  the  sunshine  and  the  air; 
In  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  Him; 

In  each  tiny  grain  of  sand; 

In  the  stars  that  light  the  heavens; 

In  the  souls  who  understand. 


Yet  there  stands  a  special  temple  - 

Or   it  seems  like  that  to  me- 
On  a  mountain  on  an  island 

In  the  middle  of  the  sea. 
Where  an  altar  fire  eternal. 

By  primeval  forces  lit. 
Bums  effulgent  in  the  chancel 

Of  a  great  volcano  pit. 


There  are  sacred  times  and  places 

Where  we  feel  His  presence  most: 
In  the  solitary  silence. 

Or   amid   the  human   host; 
In  the  hours  of  blessed  triumph 

Over  doubt  or  over  sin; 
In  the  sacrificial  moment 

Of  the  fearful  battle's  din; 


There  are  pillars  high  and  stately 

In  the  crater's  crimsoned  walls, 
And  a  psalm  is  sung  in  thunder 

When  a  crumbling  column  falls; 
There  are  mumbled  invocations 

In  each  deep  and  rumbling  quake 
That  enthrills  the  pulsing   bosom 

Of  the  living  lava  lake. 


In  a  new  day's  pregnant  dawning; 

In  a  garden,  'mid  the  bloom; 
In   a   reverie   at   evening. 

With  a  loved  one  in  the  room; 
In  a  word,  or  in  a  handclasp, 

In  a  glance,  or  in  a  hiend. 
Cod   is   omnipresent    always 

To  the  souls  who  comprehend. 


There's  an  unseen  choir  chanting 
Where  the  fiery  fountains  spring; 

Countless  quaint  volcanic  voices 
In  a  mystic  murmur  sing. 

And  a  silent  congregation  — 

Or  it  seems  like  that  to  me  — 

Worships  in  this  sanctuary 

On  a  mountain  in  the  tea. 


Oh,  how  trften  do  we  fancy 

Forms  and  faces  in  the  (ire. 
And  how  oft  we  try  to  fathom 

Thoughts  the  dancing  flames  inspire; 
Iiupiration,  in  the  embers. 

Stirs  our  spirits  now  and  then; 
Something  in  the  soul  remembers 

How  we  came  to  live  as  men. 

From  Art  Supplement  to /'oratfuedf/Aei'acffic,  Honolulu,  Christmas  Number,  1917 
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THOUGHTS  ON  CURRENT  ART:  by  Leonard  Lester 

Concepts  of  Life  and  Art.    The  Higher  Reali^j 

j|N  spite  of  the  world- war  there  seems  to  be  no  abatement  of 
J  interest  in  matters  relating  to  Art,  and  this  quite  apart 
from  such  phases  of  it  as  may  be  inspired  by  the  war  itself. 
9  Indeed,  there  are  evidences  that  Art  is  takii^  on  a  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  meaning  in  the  minds  of  men,  with  an  appeal 
not  limited  to  any  particular  caste,  creed,  or  culture.  Inttiitively,  man- 
kind is  sensing  the  xirge  of  greater  issues.  As  our  conception  of  Life 
broadens  and  deepens  so  must  Art,  as  an  expression  of  that  concept, 
take  on  new  light  and  meaning.  For  at  the  present  crisis  in  the  world's 
history,  the  foundations  in  all  fields  of  human  activity  are  being  shaken; 
and  much  that  has  had  the  homage  of  its  day  and  generation,  unable 
any  longer  to  satisfy  a  perception  awakening  to  higher  realities,  must 
inevitably  slide  into  oblivion.  With  the  rapid  readjustment  and  scene- 
shifting  in  the  world-drama  that  is  passing  before  our  eyes,  unseen  forces 
are  placing  in  contrast  clear-cut  pictures,  which,  to  serious  observers, 
must  be  object  lessons,  pointing  clearly  to  higher  paths  of  effort. 

"  Where  thCTe  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish;" — and  this  isalsotrueof 
Art.  To  be  vitally  creative,  its  vision  must  be  open  to  the  higher  plEuies 
of  Reality.  The  extreme  reaction  from  so-called  Realism  in  the  art 
tendencies  of  today,  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  the  substitution  of  other 
forms  of  externalism,  eqimlly  limited  in  their  appeal  to  sensation. 

One  feels  that  frank  realistic  representation  is  to  be  preferred  to  many 
of  these  artificial,  morbid,  or  abnormal  forms  of  interpretation.  Evi- 
dently Art  is  weary  of  her  bondage  to  Materialism. 

The  true  escape  from  external  realism  lies  in  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  Reality. 

Our  typical  art  of  today  is  largely  dominated  by  the  prevailing  ma- 
terial conception  of  man  and  nature;  it  is  nourished  by  an  external 
study  and  observation  of  these,  unillumined  by  any  noble  or  compre- 
hensive philosophy  of  life,  and  its  atmosphere  tends  to  blunt  the  higher 
intuition  and  imagination  which  should  dominate  the  creative  moods 
of  the  artist.  But  in  the  Ught  of  a  true  philosophy  of  life  the  artist  would 
recognise  the  true  source  of  his  creative  power  in  the  essential  divinity 
of  man's  Higher  Nature.  Viewing  all  external  nature  as  ensouled,  and 
tracing  the  divine  overshadowing  principle  in  the  life  of  Humanity  in 
the  vast  cyclic  sweep  of  its  evolution,  the  intuitive  vision  of  the  artist 
would  take  on  new  life  and  inspiration  and  rise  to  new  and  loftier  forms 
of  interpretation.  And  with  the  larger  world  of  Art  that  opened  before 
him  woiild  be  bom  a  greater  and  fuller  language  of  expression,  worthy 
to  interpret  adequately  the  theme  of  the  great  epic  of  the  human  soul. 
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Apropos  of  the  Barnard  Statue  of  Lincoln 

The  need  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  human  nature  as  a  basis  for 
true  perception  of  spiritual  values  in  relation  to  their  expression  in 
monumental  art,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Barnard 
statue  of  Lincoln  recently  unveiled  in  Cincinnati. 

The  publicity  given  to  this  statue  and  the  controversy  aroused  as 
to  its  merits,  is  very  natural  considering  the  extreme  phase  of  realism 
it  represents.  A  critical  analysis,  illustrated  by  photographs  of  this 
and  other  well-known  statues  of  Lincoln,  together  with  a  wealth  of 
photographic  records  of  the  great  President,  have  been  a  prominent 
feature  in  recent  issues  of  The  Art  World,  which  characterizes  the  work 
as  "A  Mistake  in  Bronze."  The  matter  has  assumed  an  international 
importance  through  the  proposal  to  select  this  as  one  of  the  two  statues 
(of  Washington  and  Lincoln),  replicas  of  which  are  to  be  erected  in 
London  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Centenary  Committee, 
to  represent  our  two  great  Presidents  and  as  a  symbol  of  good-will  and 
Democracy.  Other  statues  of  Lincoln  have  been  proposed  for  the  above 
purpose  as  preferable  to  the  Barnard  bronze,  notably  the  one  by  Saint- 
Gaudens,  and  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  competing  statues 
include  artists  of  national  reputation  as  well  as  leading  men  of  affairs. 
This  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  a  wOTk  of  so  pronoxmced  a  nature, 
proposed  to  stand  so  prominently  before  the  world  as  a  heroic  type  of 
our  national  character,  is  noteworthy  as  reflecting  the  confuaon  of  ideas 
in  the  art  world  of  today  and  the  lack  of  any  existing  criterion  cff  accept- 
ed principles  as  to  the  essential  nature  and  qualities  of  monumental  art. 

The  statue,  which  has  been  made  famiUar  by  photographs  in  the 
current  magazines  represents  a  gaunt,  uncouth  figure,  of  ungainly  pro- 
portions; the  sculptor,  according  to  his  own  statement,  having  sdected 
for  his  model  a  Kentucky  rail-splitter  as  the  typical  embodiment  of  the 
supposed  physical  traits  and  pioneer  conditions  of  Lincoln's  early  man- 
hood. In  treatment  it  is  distinguished  by  the  strong  emphasis  given 
these  external  physical  traits,  even  to  the  point  of  caricature.  So  un- 
restrained is  the  sculptor's  insistence  on  the  personal  aspect  of  his  model, 
with  its  air  of  sullen  toil-worn  resignation  and  unkempt  abandon,  that 
one  feels  it  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  challenge  or  reaction 
against  all  classical  ccmventions,  as  though  in  an  e£fcnt  to  hew  an  outiet 
through  the  wall  of  artistic  tradition  and  strike  the  broad  note  of  com- 
mon earth-bom  humanity  in  the  toils  of  its  primitive  necessity,  and 
thus,  were  it  possible,  to  speak  more  eloquently  through  this  ungracious 
human  exterior  than  could  be  done  by  a  more  classic  treatment  of  the 
subject.    It  is  as  though  he  would  say:   "Here  was  a  man  whose  gran- 
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deur  and  humanity  shwie  through  even  this  uncouth  vesture  of  clay." 
But  the  figure  does  not  create  this  impression  in  the  beholder:  one  has 
to  think  of  Lincoln,  the  real  Lincoln,  in  the  effort  to  endow  this  gaunt 
image  with  heroic  or  moral  greatness.  A  more  imaginative  treatment 
of  the  subject,  in  striking  a  deeper  note  of  character,  would  have  in- 
cluded all  that  this  cruder  mode  of  utterance  seeks  vainly  to  express, 
—  and  much  more.  .  .  . 

Technically  the  wwk  undoubtedly  displays  the  sculptor's  well-known 
mastery  of  craftsmanship  and  power  of  striking  characterization,  quali- 
ties exemplified  in  the  best  work  of  the  modem  school  of  sculpture,  but 
representing  the  exterior  outlook  upon  man  and  nature  and  preoccupied 
with  the  problems  of  int«T)reting  its  physical  aspect.  Considered  thus 
as  a  piece  of  human  characterization  ot  as  the  personal  impression  of 
the  sculptor,  the  work  will  have  many  admirers  among  artists  and  con- 
noisseurs in  the  same  way,  perhaps,  as  a  skilful  but  fatal  surgical  opera- 
tion might  win  high  admiration  bam  professional  surgeons. 

Whether  Lincoln  really  did  look  like  this  statue  (which  intimate  friends, 
photographs,  and  portraits  seem  to  deny,  and  which  the  sculptor  him- 
self, probably  viewing  his  work  as  symbolic,  would  hardly  claim  for  it) 
is  not  much  to  the  point.  The  question  is  rather:  Can  the  real  charac- 
ter and  greatness  of  Lincoln,  ot  of  any  man,  be  expressed  in  such  terms? 
Can  this  emphasis  on  peculiarities  of  physique  alone  fittingly  express 
the  inner  character  and  humane  grandeur  of  that  hfe,  to  the  people  to 
whom  he  stands  as  a  hero?  A  sculptor's  work  may  be  his  personal  im- 
fffession  and  as  such  worthy  of  due  respect,  but  how  far  does  it  fulfil 
his  larger  impersonal  function  as  interpreter  to  the  people  of  a  charac- 
ter whose  life  rose  above  personal  limitations  and  has  taken  its  place 
as  a  helper  in  the  larger  life  of  Humanity?  Is  it  not  in  this  broader  im- 
personal life  of  Universal  Brotherhood  that  he  finds  his  inspiration  to 
create  works  of  universal  appeal? 

A  Greater  Language  of  Expression 

A  materially  realistic  rendering  of  Man  seems  incompatible  with  a 
lofty  conception  of  his  nature,  and  an  Art  which  would  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity of  monumental  expression  in  an  enduring  material  should  give 
emphasis  to  the  higher  and  enduring  part  of  man's  nature.  Were 
man  studied  theosophically,  in  the  light  of  a  true  understanding  of  his 
dual  nature  and  with  a  vision  clarified  by  self-knowledge,  is  it  a  mere 
dream  to  suppose  that  in  the  wider  field  of  human  nature  and  life  thus 
opened  to  him,  the  science  of  a  profounder  psychology  —  a  greater  lan- 
guage of  expression  —  would  be  discovered,  and  its  laws  intuitively  under- 
stood?  Man's  physical  body  with  the  significance  of  its  infinite  grada- 
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tions  of  action  and  gesture  comprehended  in  relation  to  their  corres- 
pondii^  springs  of  inner  motive  on  the  higher  and  lower  registers  of  his 
inno"  being,  would  become  eloquent  in  its  symbolic  meaning,  in  its  va- 
ried expression  of  that  universal  harmony  of  which  it  is  itself  the  symbol. 
The  external  aspect  of  things  alone  would  no  longer  exert  its  tyranny 
over  us  nor  dominate  our  creative  art;  the  world  of  fcffm,  color,  and 
sound,  seen  as  the  plastic  play  of  inner  forces  moved  by  the  Universal 
Artist,  would  be  no  less  real  to  us,  no  less  beautiful,  but  more  so,  lit  with 
a  deeper  meaning  and  inner  radiance,  and  the  awakened  genius  of  the 
artist  would  know  how  to  interpret  the  Heart-life  of  his  Race. 

Public  Art  Works.    Their  Influence 

A  finer  sense  of  responsibility  as  to  the  influence  of  our  public  and 
monumental  works  of  art  on  the  people  will  no  doubt  come  with  a  clearer 
rect^nition  of  the  place  of  Art  in  life  and  of  the  subtle  power  of  its  appeal 
to  the  imagination  —  the  suggestive .  quality  of  the  animating  motive 
of  which  a  picture  or  statue  is  the  expression.  Especially  ivill  this  be 
considered  in  relation  to  its  effects  upon  the  rising  and  futiire  genera- 
tions who  are  not  usually  considered  as  the  ones  whose  verdict  will  either 
crown  or  condemn  what  the  present  approves.  In  this  light  it  would 
seem  that  extreme  tendencies  in  Art  should  be  avoided,  especially  in 
monumental  works  which  diould  express  the  broad  national  spirit,  for 
famous  in  style  and  critical  standpoint  come  and  go,  and  only  the  art 
that  is  founded  on  universal  principles  of  harmony  will  prove  worthy 
.  of  being  enshrined  in  an  enduring  material  like  marble  or  bronze. 

How  many  works  of  sculpture  and  architecture  that  are  today  con- 
sidered the  efflorescence  of  modem  civilization  may  have  to  suffer  the 
irony  of  fate  which  has  condemned  ideas  that  are  inherently  false,  tri- 
vial, or  vain  to  an  artificial  longevity  by  masquerading  in  a  material 
more  enduring  than  themselves! 

The  youth  of  today,  at  the  most  impressionable  stage  of  their  lives, 
must  run  the  gaxmtlet  of  much  that  is  distracting,  ignoble  and  question- 
able in  contempwary  art  with  its  various  reactionary  cults  and  ten- 
dencies. .  Cultured  commimities  are  imanimous  in  banishing  the  ad- 
vertising bill-board  and  other  imaesthetic  eyesores.  But  the  word  im- 
sanitary  can  be  appUed  to  much  that  menaces,  not  so  much  our  bodily, 
as  our  mental  and  moral  health,  of  which  our  present  civilization  is 
either  easily  indulgent  or  does  not  realize  the  darker,  largely  because 
the  infection  has  originally  entered  under  cover  of  its  artistic  pretensions 
—  whether  literary,  pictorial,  or  dramatic,  or  through  the  sensational 
appeal  of  the  popular  press,  with  its  taste-vitiating  'comic  supplement.' 
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The  following  quotaticm  from  Plato,  reflecting  the  light  of  Ancient 
Wisdom  on  this  very  theme,  and  which  is  itself  "like  a  breeze,  from 
pleasant  places  far  away,  bringing  health,"  may  fittingly  conclude  these 
notes.    It  is  frcan  the  Republic,  Book  III.  (Italics  mine.) 

Must  it  be  then  only  with  our  poets  that  we  insist  they  shall  either  create  for  us  the  image 
of  a  noble  morality,  or  among  us  create  none?  Or  shall  we  not  also  keep  guard  over  all  other 
workers  for  the  people,  and  forbid  them  to  make  what  is  ill-customed,  and  unrestrained,  and 
ungentle,  and  without  order  or  shape  either  in  likenesses  of  living  things,  or  in  buildings,  or 
in  any  other  thing  whatsoever  that  is  made  for  the  people?  And  shall  we  not  rather  seek  for 
workers  who  can  track  the  inner  nature  of  all  that  may  be  sweetly  schemed;  so  that  the  young 
men,  as  living  in  a  wholesome  place,  may  be  profited  by  everything  that  in  a  work  fairly  wrought, 
may  touch  them  through  hearing  or  sight  —  as  if  it  were  a  breeae  bringing  health  to  them  from 
places  strong  for  life? 


TO  ALBERT  AND  VICTORIA  VANDER  NAILLEN 
On  their  Diamond  Wadding  AnnivM-taryt  October  10,  1857-1917 

By  Kenneth  Morris 

T^OWN  on  the  shore  the  lisping  wavelets  play; 

^-^    Landward  no  angry  billows  roll  and  roar; 

So  gentle  is  the  evening  c^  your  day, 

Down  on  the  shore. 

Only  the  dews  of  sunset  more  and  more 

Violet  and  rose  and  golden  flames  astray, 

Dimple  and  fleck  the  glittering  sea-face  o'er. 

— And  when  from  out  those  farthest  Realms  of  Fay, 

E)eath's  gala  galleon  glides  with  silent  oar, 

Be  your  embarkment  laughter-sweet  and  gay 

E)own  on  the  shore.  .    .     . 

Out  there  beyond  the  night  now  drawing  near. 

The  Great  Elnchanter  waits;    his  silver  wand 

Waved,  shall  make  all  life's  meanings  crystal  clear 

Out  there  beyond  ^ 

What  joys  you  knew,  and  all  the  happy  bond 

That  drew  you  two  heart-closer  year  by  year. 

And  all  life's  lessons  you  together  conned. 

— Night,  and  the  thronged  skies  singing,  sphere  on  sphere; 

Dawn,  with  its  fair  and  flamey  raiment  donned  — 

And  diamond-bright  the  Happy  Isles  to  appear 

Out  there  beyond. 

—  Inlemalional  Theosophical  Headquarters,    Point  Loma,  California 
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RURAL  ANTIQUITIES:  by  R.  Machell 

(With  pen-and-ink  drawings  by  tht  aulhor) 
I 

-D  Jasper  Micklethwaite  sat  at  his  cottage 
door  and  watched  the  sky  change  as  the 
sun  went  down  behind  the  old  church  tower 
of  Bisby.  He  was  not  unlike  the  vill^e 
he  had  lived  in  all  his  life;  both  he  and  it 
were  in  decay;  though  what  remained  of 
them  showed  signs  of  ancient  vigor  and  en- 
durance that  might  postpone  indefinitely 
their  final  disintegration.  But  in  the  case 
of  Bisby  the  evidence  of  decay  was  not 
so  apparent  because  there  were  no  deserted 
houses  or  ruined  buildings  to  be  seen,  fca- 
the  simple  reason  that  the  steadily  encroach- 
ing sea  had  swallowed  half  the  village  al- 
ready and  forced  the  population  back  upon 
what  remained.  So  the  cottages  were  all 
occupied  in  spite  of  the  steady  decline  in 
niunber  of  the  parishioners;  and  what  there 
was  of  Bisby  looked  prosperous;  just  as 
with  Jasper,  what  there  was  left  of  him 
was  good  to  see.  There  he  sat  blinking 
at  the  setting  sim,  much  as  an  old  dog  will  do  while  gazing  intently  into 
the  fire  until  it  is  almost  blind. 

The  old  church  tower  that  crowned  the  mound  on  which  the  village 
stood  darkened  against  the  glowing  sky,  and  the  sails  of  a  distant  wind- 
mill seemed  to  be  streaks  of  red-hot  metal  as  the  burning  sun  set  beyond 
the  long  stretch  of  level  land,  that  seemed  in  general  so  dreary  and  un- 
interesting, but  that  assumed  a  certain  significance  at  the  closing  of  day. 
Old  Jasper,  sun-worshiper  as  he  was,  went  in  and  took  his  place  be- 
side the  fire  just  as  he  had  done  these  many  years.  He  was  a  living  em- 
blem of  continuity,  a  visible  testimonial  to  Uie  tolerance  of  Time;  just 
as  the  old  church  tower  was  in  its  ponderous  way.  Bisby  was  full  of 
antiquities  such  as  Jasper,  but  arcldtecturally  the  church  stood  alone 
like  the  fortress  and  citadel  it  once  had  been  when  the  sea  was  several 
miles  away  and  rich  land  lay  in  between.  Those  were  days  of  piracy  and 
sea-rovers.  Now  the  only  pirate  was  the  sea  itself;  but  tiie  church 
tower  was  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland  and  might  think  itself  secure. 
It  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  great  destroyer 
Time.     Why  should  he  interfere  when  man's  indifference  and  neglect 
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Would  surely  acccmiplish  the  work  alone  even  if  the  sea  stayed  Its  ad- 
vance awhile?  Bisby  itself  and  a  good  part  of  its  inhabitants  were  evi- 
dences of  the  tolerance  of  Time.  At  one  time  there  had  been  a  harbw 
with  a  thriving  fishing  town  a  few  miles  off;  but  the  sea  washed  away 
the  jetty,  obliterated  the  little  harbor,  and  reduced  the  town  to  a  mere 
fifth-rate  tourist  resort,  with  a  sixth-rate  hotel  and  a  row  of  shabby 
lodging-houses,  a  railway  station  and  telegraph  office,  and  a  fine  expanse 
of  sand,  with  an  iminterrupted  view  of  an  uninteresting  ocean  mud- 
colored  fOT  three  miles  out  by  the  constant  fall  of  the  clay  cliffs. 

Framblesea  was  somethir^  less  than  prosperous  in  summer  and  in 
winter  it  passed  into  a  comatose  condition.  The  tide  of  tourist  traffic 
flowed  farther  north,  and  it  was  seldom  that  a  visitor  wandered  so  far 
into  the  desolation  of  that  clay  country  as  to  discover  Bisby.  But  no- 
thing is  too  unintCTesting  for  a  true  archaeologist  to  investigate,  and 
desolation  has  a  charm  for  some  artistic  temperaments. 

It  was  perhaps  the  blending  of  archaeolt^  and  art  in  Jim  Alexander's 
temperament  that  took  him  to  Framblesea  and  led  him  on  to  forgotten 
Bisby.  Perhaps;  or  was  it  some  old  tie  that  had  been  fashioned  in  some 
foTner  life  that  drew  him  now  imconsciously  to  such  a  place?  The  old 
church  tower  attracted  him  by  its  utter  loneliness,  and  he  decided  to 
investigate  it.  He  was  in  search  of  material  for  a  work  on  Rural  Anti- 
qtiities  to  which  he  was  contributing  illustrations  and  notes  on  ancient 
buildings  and  old  traditions,  as  well  as  a  few  human  antiquities,  with 
which  the  more  serious  history  might  be  relieved. 

So  Jim  Alexander  took  his  way  to  the  vicarage  for  information;  but 
the  resident  clergyman  was  not  an  archaeolc^st,  he  had  no  interest  in 
folk-lore  and  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed  by  strainers.  His  little  roimd 
of  daily  duties  filled  a  small  part  of  his  time;  his  garden  gave  him  occu- 
pation for  his  ample  leisure;  his  poverty  provided  him  with  a  grievance; 
and  the  weekly  edition  of  a  London  paper  kept  him  sufficiently  informed 
as  to  the  doings  of  the  outside  world.  No  local  newspaper  is  necessary 
in  the  country  where  gossip  is  universal.  He  too  was  ancient  and  dilapi- 
dated like  the  church.  He  referred  the  visitor  to  the  sexton,  who  was 
a  little  less  ancient  and  a  good  deal  more  communicative,  but  who  had 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  old  structure  of  which 
he  was  custodian.  He  was  a  great  gossip,  however,  and  Jim  Alexander 
thought  he  might  be  profitably  used  as  raw  material  for  his  'Antiquities.' 
He  w^  both  sexton  and  parish-clerk,  he  held  the  keys  of  the  church 
and  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  church-yard.  But  in  his  opinion 
both  church  and  church-yard  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  being 
so  much  older  than  anyone  in  the  parish;  and  he  was  not  one  to  inter- 
fere imnecessarily.    So  the  old  edifice  took  care  of  itself  as  well  as  it  was 
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able,  but  Jim  Alexander  thought  that  its  state  left  much  to  be  desired; 
in  fact  it  seemed  to  him  scandalous;  and  he  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  sexton  by  noticing  some  rather  too  obvious  dilapidations  and  by 
hinting  at  the  advisability  of  some  repairs.  Such  a  thing  was  xmheard  of 
in  Bisby,  it  would  have  been  a  reflexion  on  the  stability  of  the  church  itself. 

The  sexton,  wl -'—    parish-clCTk,    held 

that  the  Church  institution    exist- 

ed f(M-  the  mainter  ince  of  the  clergy 

and   their   clerks,  and  the  edifice  in 

like  manna-  was  for    the    sheltw 

of  the  congr^a-  tion     on    Sun- 

days.      Repairs  were     for     the 

consideration  of  the  churchwar- 

dens,   who   left  such  matters  to 

the  discretion  of  the  vicar,  whose 

sole  deputy  was  Thomas  Bachel- 

or,  sexton   and  parish  clerk.  So 

everything    was  in  order  and  re- 

pairs were  never  foimd    necessa- 

ry;   for  no  one  saw  anything  to 

&id    fault    with,  imtil    some    in- 

quisitive     Strang-  a-     came     poking 

his     nose     amon  alters   that   were 

no  earthly  busines  his    and  "pick- 

ing  of   pins    whe  __  re  were  none." 

The  old  man's  indignation  gradually  melted,  however,  imder 
the  influence  of  gratitude  for  favws  received.  The  young  visitw 
was  generous  and  was  rewarded  by  an  introduction  to  the  oldest  au- 
thority in  Bisby:  what  Jasper  Micklethwaite  did  not  know  about  lo- 
cal history  was  not  worth  knowing.  So  Jim  Alexander  was  conducted 
down  the  lane  to  the  old  man's  cottage  and  left  there  with  cwdial  in- 
vitations to  revisit  the  church  as  often  as  he  wished  and  with  assurances 
of  assistEince  in  his  archaeological  investigations.  Gratitude  has  been 
described  as  a  lively  appreciation  of  benefits  to  come.  In  this  case  antici- 
pation was  justified  by  experience. 

Jasper  was  in  his  glory:  he  had  found  a  listener  who  could  appreciate 
his  eloquence.  The  artist  was  delighted  with  his  find.  Here  was  a  model 
such  as  he  had  been  long  lookir^  for  in  vain,  and  the  house  itself  was  home- 
Uke  in  a  way  that  appealed  to  his  finer  senses.  Old  Jasper  was  no  mere 
rustic:  he  looked  like  a  descendant  of  the  old  freemen  who  had  held 
the  land  against  many  an  invader  in  the  old  days  and  who  had  formed 
the  backbone  of  the  old  yeoman  class  now  almost  passed  away.    And 
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he  could  talk.  Ye  Gods!  how  he  could  talk!  His  listener  started  to 
make  notes  of  the  stories  that  came  on  him  like  a  flood  sweeping  away 
all  barriers  of  probability,  obliterating  the  bounds  of  historical  sequence, 
and  spreading  out  into  a  great  sea  of  fancy  which  lost  itself  in  an  in- 
finity  of  words.  Jim  closed  his  notebook  in  despair,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  delight  of  watching  the  old  man's  motions  and  changes 
of  expression  as  his  imagination  took  fire  from  the  sympathy  of  this 
genial  visitor.  Listening  intermittently  he  wondered  how  Bisby,  the 
scene  of  such  dramatic  incidents,  could  have  escaped  fame  so  long.  He 
determined  that  Jasper  Micklethwaite  should  have  a  place  of  some 
^ominence  among  the  '  Rxu-al  Antiquities.'  Although  avowedly  in  search 
of  archaeological  curiosities  his  interest  was  far  mcffe  easily  aroused  by 
historic  relics  in  human  form.  In  the  same  way  he  was  more  drawn 
to  the  legends  and  romances  stewed  in  the  memory  of  the  people  than 
to  the  written  chronicles.  In  fact  he  had  a  secret  contempt  for  histOTy 
which  seemed  to  him  a  kind  of  dessicated  fiction,  or  emasculated  ro- 
mance, from  which  the  vital  element  of  human  emotion  had  been  eli- 
minated: so  he  endeavored  to  make  his  contribution  to  'Rural  Anti- 
quities' humanly  interesting  and  entertainir^.  In  this  he  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  publisher  who  was  financing  the  undertaking  and  who  was 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  archaeologists  while  catering  to  the  general 
reader.  The  preface  was  to  be  written  by  an  authority  on  archaeology 
who  was  not  invited  to  inspect  the  illustrations  that  were  intended  to 
sell  the  book.  The  publisher,  McNorten,  knew  his  public  and  was  a  good 
friend  to  Jim  Alexander,  but  he  kept  the  artist  away  from  his  mffl-e 
scientific  coUabwators  for  reasons  of  diplomacy  until  the  wOTk  should 
be  pubHshed. 

Old  Jasper  apologized  for  deficiency  in  his  memory  which  he  said 
sadly  was  not  what  it  once  had  been:  a  statement  that  made  his  listener 
gasp  and  thank  the  gods,  for  he  shuddered  to  think  what  that  memory 
must  have  been  capable  of  when  in  its  prime. 

■  The  day  was  far  spent  when  he  left  the  cosy  cottage  to  return  to  the 
village  inn  where  he  had  left  his  bicycle  and  knapsack.  As  he  passed 
up  the  lane  he  met  a  village  girl  who  was  unlike  any  woman  he  had  ever 
seen.  She  was  old  Jasper's  grand-daughter,  and  the  artist  recognised 
in  her  something  of  the  'distinction'  that  marked  the  old  man.  It  was 
'race,'  that  told  its  stcMy  of  heredity.  He  bowed  to  her  in  posing  and 
made  way  courteously;  and  she  smiled  an  acknowledgment  with  such 
quiet  dignity  that  the  artist  halted  a  moment  as  if  in  doubt  whether  he 
should  not  introduce  himself,  and  then  passed  on.  But  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  'Royal  George'  he  had  decided  that  Bisby  was  worthy 
of  a  more  exhaustive  study  than  he  had  intended  to  devote  to  it.    He 
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meant  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  old  church,  but  now  he  thought  he  might 
perhaps  paint  a  picture  of  Jasper  and  his  cottage  and  —  well  —  he 
might  introduce  a  younger  figure  too  by  way  of  contrast.  Clearly  it 
would  be  better  to  stay  at  the  'Royal  George'  than  at  the  mournful 
hotel  at  Framblesea. 

II 


sembled  there  more  or  less  r^ularly  in  the 
evening.  Such  cwnpany  was  always  delightful  to  a  man  of  Alexander's 
taste  and  temperament,  and  he  met  with  a  cordial  welcome  at  their  hands. 

Next  day  he  visited  the  church  again  and  made  a  ma*e  careful  study 
of  its  mraiuments  and  architectural  features,  while  drawing  upon  the 
sexton's  love  of  gossip  for  information  as  to  old  Jasjjer's  granddaughter, 
who,  he  learned,  was  the  recognised  successor  to  the  old  man's  inheri- 
tance, the  cottage  and  a  few  acres  round,  all  that  remained  of  a  vast 
estate  (if  Jasper's  legend  was  rehable).  She  was  his  nurse  and  house- 
keeper, "and  a  good  girl  as  any  in  the  country,  that  she  was." 

The  artist  thought  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  refer  to  old  Mickle- 
thwaite  for  fuller  information  cm  some  points  of  historical  interest  which 
went  beyond  the  sexton's  range  of  imagination.  And  when  he  found 
himself  once  more  in  that  congenial  atmosphere  he  was  tempted  to 
paint  several  pictures,  in  all  of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce 
figures  to  give  point  to  the  subject.  He  explained  all  this  most  care- 
fully to  Janet  Thorpe,  old  Jasper's  granddaughter,  and  found  her  most 
sympathetic  and  willing  to  help  by  sitti:^  for  him  as  often  as  he  needed. 
The  old  man  was  more  than  pleased  with  an  arrangement  that  {»:om^e(] 
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to  provide  him  with  such  an  appreciative  listener  ^  this  young  artist. 

It  was  astonishing  how  many  subjects  for  pictures  Jim  Alexander 
foun<J  at  Bisby  as  well  as  in  the  neighbcrhood,  which  he  explored  on  his 
bicycle,  using  the  'Royal  George'  as  his  headquarters,  where  the  land- 
lord and  his  wife  did  all  they  could  to  make  him  feel  at  home.  She  had 
been  a  famous  cook  in  her  day,  and  Jim  found  life  wondrously  pleasant 
in  the  httle  village  at  which  no  ordinary  tourist  would  have  stayed  an  hour. 

So  he  stayed  on  indefinitely,  exhausting  the  neighborhood,  but  his 
favorite    painting    eroimd  was    Jasper's    garden    and 

cottage.      His  indti  evident  to  all,  but 

before  long  the  neig  ics   foxmd   food  for 

malicious    gossip   o  the  constant  asso- 

ciation  of  the  art-  st   and    his  young 

model.     Certainly  he    would    paint 

old   folks  as  well  as    young,    but 

when   he  painted  a    l^-ge    picture 

in     the     church  with  the  old  sex- 

ton   and    Jasper  and  some  others 

in    it,    he    spent  more  time  on  the 

single  figure  of  a  girl  than  on  all 

the  others  put  to-  gether,  and  this 

gave  rise  to  com-  ment.     But  the 

girl  found  nothing  extraordinary     in 

that,  nor  did  her  grandfather.      He 

certainly  suggested  once  or  twice  that 

Jim  should  not  let  the  lass  waste  his 

time    which    migh  «   more   profitably 

spent    in    listening    lu  some    old    story    he 

had  just  remembered   and    was   eager    to    tell. 

To  satisfy  his  sense  of  duty  the  artist  made  longer  excursions 
into  the  mwe  distant  parts  of  the  coimtry,  staying  away  for  a  wedc 
or  so,  but  returning  each  time  with  greater  eagerness  to  be  'at  home' 
E^ain.  When  the  old  church  upon  the  little  hill  would  come  in  sight 
he  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  that  could  hardly  be  attributed  to  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  rural  antiqtiity  of  Bisby. 

The  place  was  homelike.  It  was  agreeable  to  be  greeted  so  cordially 
by  the  venerables  who  assembled  in  the  evening  at  the  'Royal  George'; 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  by  the  fireside  in  old  Jasper's  cottage;  and 
it  was  something  more  to  stroll  down  to  the  sea  with  Janet  after  the 
day's  work  and  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  home  such  as 
he  had  never  known  even  in  his  studio.  He  foimd  something  new  in 
life  here  in  this  forgotten  village,  something  that  he  had  lacked,  but 
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of  whose  lack  he  had  not  been  conscious  hitherto.  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
gradually  waking  from  a  long  dream. 

And  Janet  was  happy,  wonderfully  happy.  There  was  a  strange 
light  in  her  eyes  as  she  sat  gazii^  at  her  lover's  work.  She  thought 
him  a  genius  and  wcn'shi[)ed  in  him  her  high  ideal  of  man.  She  saw 
perhaps  more  than  the  artist  himself  would  have  dared  to  take  credit 
ftu",  though  he  too  had  ideals  that,  so  far,  he  had  not  been  disloyal  to; 
but  the  nobility  of  heart  and  soul  that  Janet  saw  in  him  was  little  more 
than  a  potentisdity,  for  Jim  had  not  yet  been  tried  in  the  fire  of  experience. 
He  was  her  lover,  though  no  word  of  love  had  passed  between  them. 
There  are  some  natures  that  find  silwice  more  eloquent  than  words, 
and  who  instinctively  avoid  an  explanation,  that  would  be  in  some  sort 
a  desecration  of  the  sanctity  of  feeling. 

Explanations  are  like  open  windows  that  let  gusts  of  cold  fresh  air 
into  a  heated  room.  The  freshness  of  the  air  may  be  desirable,  but 
also  sudden  chills  may  have  fatal  consequences. 

Janet  had  nothing  to  explain.  To  her  there  was  no  mystery  about 
the  matter,  it  was  quite  natural;  nay  mere,  it  was  inevitable.  She 
knew  it  the  moment  that  they  met:  the  rest  was  merely  a  natural  un- 
folding. It  was  not  so  much  a  new  experience  as  a  recovery  of  a  fw- 
gotten  past.  It  was  the  perfecting  of  a  recognition,  partial  at  first  but 
ever  becoming  more  complete.  It  had  no  element  of  surprise  in  it  nor 
any  doubt:   it  was  a  realization  stamped  with  the  seal  of  destiny. 

With  Alexander  it  was  somewhat  different,  although  he  too  had 
felt  to  some  d^ree  the  strange  sense  of  recc^nition  that  is  accompanied 
with  a  prescience  of  destiny;  and  which  comes  as  the  sudden  perception 
of  a  relationship  estabUshed  in  some  long  past  age  beyond  the  reach  of 
memory,  some  tie  that  has  been  heretofore  unseen  and  tmsuspected,  but 
which  is  suddenly  revealed  by  a  turn  in  the  wheel  of  destiny. 

The  meeti:^  with  Janet  had  been  such  a  revelation.  In  a  sense  he 
had  recc^nised  her  wnen  first  they  met;  and  from  that  moment  he  knew 
instinctively  that  she  was  his  and  his  alone.  Never  for  a  moment  had 
he  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the  girl  who  had  given  herself  so  imreservedly. 
Though  he  had  mixed  with  bohemians  and  with  men  of  the  world,  and 
had  associated  with  all  sorts  of  women,  yet  he  had  preserved  in  his  heart 
a  very  high  ideal  of  womanhood.  It  was  this  secret  reverence  for  love 
and  true  women  that  had  kept  him  free  from  the  terrible  cynicism  of 
the  ^e,  and  which  had  saved  him  to  a  great  degree  from  the  contamina- 
tiwi  of  the  lower  bohemianism  into  which  so  many  plunge  disastrously. 
He  had  not  lost  the  power  to  know  a  true  woman  when  he  met  one. 

He  was  not  given  to  self-analysis  and  his  morality  was  more  a  matter 
of  feeling  than  of  reason.    His  code  of  honor  was  high  but  indefinite 
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and  liable  to  be  modified  by  emotion  as  well  as  by  custom  and  tradition. 
Having  a  perfect  assurance  of  the  rectitude  of  his  general  intentions  he 
had  allowed  himself  ccmsiderable  lee-way  in  the  navigation  of  the  treacher- 
ous waters  of  experience.  Living  from  day  to  day,  taking  life  as  it  came, 
he  never  dreamed  that  he  was  sowing  seeds  along  the  way  whose  fruitage 
would  perhaps  be  bitter  when  he  came  to  harvest  it. 

Time  is  so  tolerant  when  one  is  young;  how  can  a  youth  see  any 
connexion  between  immediate  causes  and  remote  effects?  How  many 
life-times  wilt  it  take  to  teach  a  man  by  expoience  that  conscious  acts 
are  causes,  and  that  all  causes  have  effects;  and  that  the  two  are  one; 
that  cause  and  effect  are  ultimately  inseparable?  How  long  will  it  be 
before  he  learns  that  present  conditions  are  the  fruits  of  past  causes  in 
which  he  had  a  share?  When  will  man  realize  his  own  immortality? 
He  knows  these  things  intuitively  perhaps  already,  but  he  has  been 
carefully  taught  to  ignore  his  own  intuition  and  to  rely  upon  tradition. 
So,  too,  he  learns  to  think  of  himself  as  living  in  the  present,  a  jjeriod 
of  time  that  has  no  real  relation  with  either  past  or  futiore.  How  can 
he  see  himself  as  he  is,  a  maker  of  destiny  reaping  today  where  he  has 
sown  in  by-gone  lives,  and  sowing  the  harvest  he  shall  share  in  reaping 
when  he  returns,  bound  to  the  wheel  of  Destiny?  Perhaps  even  now 
the  simple  truth  would  be  self-evident  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to 
grow  up  entirely  without  education  —  a  pure  child  of  nature.  But 
that  is  impossible,  for  a  child  learns  mra-e  by  example  than  by  precept, 
and  far  more  by  unintentional  thought-transference  than  by  direct 
instruction;  and  so  assimilates  the  faults  and  fallacies,  the  prejudices 
and  disbeliefs,  as  well  as  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  elders,  as  naturally 
as  he  imitates  their  habits  of  life  and  mode  of  speech,  even  if  he  never 
goes  to  school.  Therefore  since  education  is  inevitable,  even  if  involun- 
tary, surely  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  prime  art,  as  well  as  the  chief 
science,  and  as  the  highest  duty  of  the  State,  having  so  wide  and  deep 
an  influence  on  national  life.  We  hear  much  from  time  to  time  of  'going 
back  to  Nature';  a  cry  that  sounds  well,  but  that  is  as  futile  as  would  be 
the  aspiraticai  of  a  butterfly  to  rebecome  a  caterpillar. 

To  follow  the  law  of  nature  man  must  know  the  law.  He  must  be 
educated.  The  animals  in  their  collective  consciousness  have  instinct, 
which  is  knowlecfee  of  such  laws  of  nature  as  they  need  to  know.  But 
when  man's  intellect  awoke  he  freed  himself  to  some  degree  from  the  bond- 
age of  instinct,  which  is  a  kind  of  natwal  revelation  to  the  lower  king- 
doms, and  now  he  hangs  poised  between  instinct  outgrown  and  intuition 
undeveloped,  deluded  by  passion  on  the  one  hand,  beguiled  by  vague 
aspirations  and  imtried  ideals  on  the  other,  fooled  by  his  fancied  free- 
dom, deceived  by  his  untrained  reason,  hampered  by  inherited  traditions, 
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and  finally  crippled  in  mind  by  false  or  defective  education.  Here  he 
stands  blinded  by  Truth  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  with  his  feet  tangled 
in  a  web  of  destiny  woven  in  fcMiner  lives  of  which  he  has  no  recollection. 
Humanity  has  chosen  the  path  of  hard  experience,  because  it  seemed 
most  invitii^.  The  road  is  hard  and  the  joiuiiey  tedious,  so  men  begin 
to  cry  out,  "Let  us  go  back  to  Nature."  But  there  is  no  going  back  to 
Nature;  for  Nature  is  everywhere;  man  is  boimd  up  in  Nature.  She 
was  his  foster-mother  in  the  past,  but  now  she  looks  to  him  to  lead  her 
evolution  by  his  own  progress;  and  in  mute  appeal  from  the  depths  of 
Time  she  calls  to  him  eternally  and  ceaselessly:  "Man  know  thyself." 

Ill 


^ANET  knew  nothing  of  the  village  talk.    She  had 
always  held  herself  aloof,  and  had  no  other  com- 
panion than  her  grandfather.    So  she  was  happy 
in  her  love,  and  never  dreamed  that  it  could  be 
made  a  subject  of  gossip.    Jim,  however,  was  not 
blind  nor  deaf,  and  knew  the  way  tongues  wag  in 
small  communities.    So  he  began  to  feel  uneasy  at 
the  thought  that  he  was  providir^  the  malicious 
with  material  for  scandal.    This  trouble  forced  him 
to  face  his  position  with  regard  to  this  girl,  who  had 
already  become  part  of  his  life,  and  whose  fate  was 
now  bound  up  with  his  in  such  a  way  that  to  her 
the  two  seemed  one,  and  that  to  him  the  thought 
of  separation  was  unbearable. 

When  thus  'cornered'  by  circumstances,  Jim 
Alexander  would  go  through  a  kind  of  mental  exer- 
cise, that  he  called  'facing  the  facts.'  It  was  a 
process  somewhat  akin  to  the  action  of  a  man  who 
has  hit  his  shin  violently  against  a  chair  in  a  dark 
room.  On  such  occasions  the  victim  of  his  own  rashness  will  first  rub 
the  injxu-ed  part,  then  silently  or  openly  curse  the  suspected  cause  of  the 
accident,  and  lastly  he  will  proceed  to  turn  on  the  light,  more  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  further  trouble  than  to  reveal  the  real  cause  of  the 
misfortxme,  which  of  course  lay  in  the  darkness  of  thk  room. 

So  now  Jim,  feeling  the  smart  of  the  villagers'  malicious  tongues, 
first  pitied  himself,  then  cursed  the  neighbors,  and  finally  decided  to 
adopt  some  coxu-se  by  which  he  might  avoid  xmpleasantness  in  future. 
But  he  did  not  turn  on  the  light:  so  he  was  able  for  a  little  while  to  avoid 
facing  the  real  questicm  of  what  was  his  position  with  r^ard  to  Janet 
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Thcffpe.  He  was  not  prepared  to  answo-  such  an  inquiry:  but  it  was 
forced  upcm  him  in  another  ic^m  by  a  few  words  in  a  postscript  to  a 
letter  from  his  good  Mend  McNorten  the  publisho",  who  wrote  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  drawings  and  notes  for  the  book  'Rural  Anti- 
qxiities.'  This  was  the  postscript:  "Mary  has  just  come  home  frran 
her  cousin's  wedding  which  was  a  brilliant  affair,  apparently.  I  suppose 
it  will  be  her  turn  next.  Well,  I  must  not  complain,  if  it  has  to  come. 
We  cannot  expect  to  keep  her  with  us  always,  I  suppose." 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  enough  to  turn  a  new  light  on  a  familiar 
situation,  and  to  establish  a  disturbing  contrast  with  a  situation  of  mo'e 
recent  development. 

Jim  felt  himself  called  upon  to  take  stock  of  his  social  and  moral 
obligations,  and  did  so  most  unwillingly. 

Mary  and  he  had  been  good  friends  for  a  loi^  time,  very  good  friends, 
indeed  now  that  he  came  to  think  of  it  he  found  himself  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  their  friendship  had  been  unusually  intimate:  yet  there  had 
been  no  word  of  anything  between  them  that  would  justify  a  man  in 
looking  upon  himself  as  an  accepted  suitor,  although  there  was  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  McNortens  did  look  wi  him  in  that  way, 
even  if  they  had  not  said  as  much  in  his  hearii^.  They  had  received 
him  at  all  times  so  cordially  and  had  seemed  to  encourage  the  intimacy 
that  sprai^  up  spontaneously  between  their  only  daughter  and  the 
young  artist.  He  had  enjoyed  the  companionship,  and  found  the  house 
at  Hampstead  a  delightful  change  from  studio-life  and  Bohemia  — 
but  what  of  that? 

Occasionally  the  question  of  marri^e  had  presented  itself  to  him 
as  a  distant  possibility,  and  in  that  connexion  he  had  naturally  thought 
of  Mary  McNorten.  Such  a  contingency  was  not  impleasant  to  con- 
template, at  any  rate  as  a  possibility  too  remote  to  trouble  him  with 
the  prospect  of  an  immediate  loss  of  liberty.  He  liked  Mary  very  much, 
and  knew  that  she  was  fond  of  him;  that  was  sufficient  for  the  moment. 
Jim  loved  his  liberty;  and  in  his  easy-going  way  took  all  the  pleasure 
that  life  offered,  just  as  it  came,  regardless  of  what  the  consequences 
might  be  to  himself  or  others.  As  to  the  future,  that  would  take  care 
of  itself  no  doubt;  he  did  not  think  about  it,  but  had  a  sort  of  vague 
belief  that  he  would  always  escape  unpleasant  consequences  that  were 
not  quite  immediate  in  their  action.  But  ccmsequences  may  take  time 
to  mature,  although  they  come  to  life  along  with  their  causes.  They 
germinate  unseen,  and  like  some  invisible  monster  of  the  deep  send  out 
innumerable  ethereal  tentacles  that  fasten  on  their  prey  so  delicately 
and  with  such  insidious  softness  that  their  presence  is  scarcely  perceptible 
save  as  a  soft  protecting  shield,  that  may  seem  to  be  part  of  man's  own 
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inviable  ethereal  envelope.  This  xrnseen  octopus  is  what  men  call  destiny; 
it  is  the  consequence  of  causes  they  themselves  set  going;  it  is  their  own 
creation  and  will  cling  to  them  till  it  is  torn  away  by  violence  oc  till  it 
has  sucked  the  Ufe  out  of  its  victim.  It  feeds  upon  the  will  and  self- 
reliance  of  the  one  who  is  not  strong  enough  to  master  it  before  its  folds 
have  quite  enveloped  him.  Such  men  are  few  compared  to  the  masses 
of  mankind  who  make  no  struggle  for  freedom,  and  who  go  throi^h 
life  like  ghosts,  whose  souls  have  fled  leaving  behind  them  those  pale 
shadows   of   mr-     — ^"  i.i:_ji..   ^^^   automati- 

cally obey  the  s  i  law  of  custom 

and  fashion,    <  hey    tread    the 

weary    path    oj  social     routine, 

hopeless  and  spi-  ritless   'simula- 

cra.' The  world  is  full  of  earth- 

bound  phantonu  devoid  of   all 

will,  who  have  forgotten  the 

aspirations  of  spirit    which 

made  life  beau-  '    tiful  when  the 

soul    first    a-  woke    within 

its     'chrysalis  of  flesh'  and 

sang  its  song  of  liberty  in 

the    heart    of  youth. 

When    Jim  b^an  to  take 

stock  of  his  mca  al    responsibili- 

ties    he    foum  imself    involved 

in  a  tangle  of  al  liabilities  that 

were    all    mixe  i  his  artistic  ide- 

als,   his   moral   principles  and  emotional  tendencies 

to  say  nothing  of  his  financial  future.  The  latter  was  very  much  under 
the  immediate  control  of  his  friend  and  publisher  McNorten,  who  was 
in  a  position  to  put  plenty  of  profitable  employment  in  his  way,  and  who 
would  undoubtedly  give  his  daughter  a  comfortable  income  on  her  mar- 
riage, provided  of  course  that  the  match  met  with  his  approval:  ioc 
McNcMlen  was  a  strong-willed  man  who  all  his  life  had  ridden  rough- 
shod over  other  people's  feelings  when  they  ran  coimter  to  his  plans. 

Jim  Alexander  had  foxmd  him  a  good  hiend,  and  imtil  he  read  that 
postcript  had  not  seen  the  possibiUty  of  a  difference  between  them. 
If  he  had  read  that  letter  before  he  came  to  Bisby  he  would  have  smiled 
contentedly  enough  no  doubt;  but  now,  as  he  sat  in  his  room  at  the 
'Royal  George'  and  looked  aroimd  at  the  sketches  and  studies  lean- 
ing against  the  wall  and  lying  on  the  chairs,  he  had  a  most  unpleasant 
shock.     For  all  those  sketches  had  figures  in  them,   and  the  figure 
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that  occurred  in  each  and  all  was  not  the  figure  of  Mary  McNorten. 

Suddenly  he  realized  that  marri^e  with  Mary  was  impossible.  The 
next  picture  in  his  mind  was  that  of  the  publisher  when  this  fact  came 
to  his  knowledge:    that  picture  was  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

There  had  been  some  misgiving  in  his  mind  when  he  first  cwitem- 
plated  the  possibility  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  his  publisher.  His 
family  already  looked  on  his  choice  of  a  profession  as  somewhat  deroga- 
tory to  the  position  that  had  been  theirs  in  former  generations.  But 
then  McNorten  was  now  a  wealthy  man  and  his  heiress  would  be  more 
or  less  acceptable,  no  doubt,  to  them.  How  would  they  look  upon  the 
woman  in  the  sketches  here?  Jim  laughed  imcomfortably,  and  answered 
to  himself,  "They  would  not  look  at  her  at  all." 

Now  he  would  have  to  explain  his  position  to  McNorten.  How 
could  he  do  it?  What  was  there  to  explain?  There  was  no  formal  en- 
gagement. Mary  was  free.  No  compromising  words  had  been  spoken 
on  either  side.  And  yet  —  well,  was  he  not  free  too?  He  tried  to  think 
so,  and  almost  grew  indignant  in  the  effort.  As  to  her  parerjts,  they 
could  not  say  that  he  had  deceived  them.  '  No.  But  what  would  they 
think  of  him  if  now  he  simply  decided  to  ignore  the  hint  contained  in 
that  postscript?  It  would  mean  a  break  in  their  friendship,  and  probably 
an  end  to  his  business  relations  with  the  publishing  house:  a  serious 
consideration,  no  doubt,  but  one  that  sat  Ughtly  on  his  mind.  What 
troubled  him  was  the  thought  of  what  Mary  and  her  father  would  think 
of  him.  How  could  he  hope  to  save  his  own  self-respect?  How  could 
he  face  his  hiend  McNorten  and  let  him  know  that  he  had  no  intenticm 
of  marrying  his  daughter?  It  would  be  putting  his  benefactor  in  a  hu- 
miliating position,  that  would  be  unbearable  to  a  man  of  his  autocratic 
temperament.  He  felt  that  the  situation  must  be  explained,  and  yet 
no  explanation  was  possible. 

One  thing  was  clear,  all  thought  of  marrying  Mary  McNorten  was 
gone  from  his  mind.    And  then? 

He  rose  impatiently  to  shake  off  the  insistence  of  the  question.  What 
then?    He  hated  explanations,  and  never  demanded  them  from  himself. 

Another  letter  fell  to  the  floor;  he  recc^ised  the  bold  handwriting 
of  his  sister,  and  picked  it  up  ciuiously;  he  had  not  written  to  her  for 
some  time  and  felt  guilty.  She  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  quite  forgotten 
her  existence,  and  when  he  was  goii^  to  visit  them  at  Oakleythorpe. 
She  said  that  visitors  were  coming,  one  of  whom  was  a  buyer  of  paintings 
whom  Jim  ought  to  meet.  She  added,  that  Jim's  'old  flame,'  Alice 
ChestertMi,  would  be  there  too  with  her  husband.  Jim  smiled  sardonical- 
ly. He  had  allowed  the  fascinating  Alice  to  flirt  with  him,  but  had  de- 
clined to  be  fascinated,  thotigh  always  willing  to  be  amused.    Alice, 
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he  knew,  had  not  forgiven  him  for  his  indifference  to  the  magic  of  her 
charms.  Still,  he  thought  that  a  few  days  at  Oakleythorpe  would  be  a 
change  that  might  help  him  to  see  his  way  out  of  his  difficulty.  At  any 
rate  it  was  a  diveraon  and  would  permit  him  to  dismiss  for  a  time  at 
least  this  most  unpleasant  'explanation.'  How  he  hated  that  word! 
A"  pleasant  way  out  of  an  impleasant  situation  naturally  attracted  him, 
and  he  dashed  off  a  hurried  note  accepting  the  invitation:  then  he  rode 
over  to  the  railway  station  and  made  inquiries  about  trains,  dispatched 
a  telegram  to  his  sister  explaining  his  letter,  already  posted,  by  giving 
an  earlier  hour  for  his  arrival;  and  finally  on  his  way  back  to  Bisby 
decided  to  send  his  luggage  cm  by  rail  to  Oakleythorpe  and  to  take  the 
road  himself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stay  a  day  on  the  road  at  a  place  he 
wanted  to  visit  in  connexion  with  his  work. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  mixed  things  up  he  felt  that  his  arrange- 
ments were  complete,  and  that  he  could  now  dismiss  all  unpleasant 
thoughts.  This  was  what  he  called  'facing  the  facts.'  Having  shelved 
the  difficulty,  he  felt  that  he  had  solved  the  problem,  and  regained  his 
liberty:  the  rest  could  wait  awhile.  He  knew  that  some  difficulties  do 
dissolve  with  time:  it  has  been  said  that  unanswered  letters  answer 
themselves  if  wily  left  long  enough:  that  postscript  was  given  an  oppor- 
txmity  of  the  sort. 

The  ride  to  Oakleythorpe  lay  through  a  part  of  the  coimtry  he  had 
not  fully  explored,  and  he  spent  more  time  than  he  had  anticipated 
in  collecting  material  for  his  publisher,  whom  he  felt  bound  to  treat 
conscientiously  now  more  than  ever  before;  so  his  arrival  at  his  sister's 
house  was  later  than  the  promised  date.  But  that  was  what  Beatrice 
was  accustomed  to  from  her  artistic  brother.  She  scolded  him  mildly 
and  he  took  the  scolding  as  part  of  his  welcome  to  the  luxurious  hos- 
pitahty  of  Oakleythorpe. 

He  was  really  fond  of  his  sister  Beatrice,  who  had  defended  him  at 
home  when  he  decided  to  become  an  artist  in  defiance  of  family  tradition 
and  the  wish  of  his  parents.  They  would  have  repudiated  him  entirely 
at  that  time,  but  fc^  her  assiu'ances  that  Jim  would  soon  tire  of  art  and 
would  see  the  folly  of  attempting  to  make  a  career  for  himself  outside 
the  field  appointed  fcH-  him  by  Providence.  His  father  considered  the 
car«r  of  an  artist  discreditable  to  a  man  of  his  position,  and  his  mother 
thought  that  God  had  OTdained  Jim's  cousin  Julia  as  his  appointed  wife. 
Julia  was  an  heiress.  But  Jim  said  bluntly  that  he  would  choose  a  wife 
fffl-  himself,  and  that  he  beUeved  Providence  had  meant  him  to  be  an 
artist.    The  breach  would  have  been  complete  but  for  Beatrice  who 
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persuaded  her  parents  to  'give  him  time.'  She  herself  had  married 
'weir  and  was  quite  happy  with  her  rather  common-place  husband, 
who  had  a  great  admiration  for  his  talented  brother-in-law  and  was 
always  asking  when  Jim  was  coming  again.  Beatrice  hoped  that  the 
comfort  of  Oakleythorpe  would  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  charms  of 
'bohemia'  and  would  help  to  bring  Jim  back  to  the  fold  of  'respectabihty' 
and  to  an  appreciation  of  his  cousin  Julia's  'sterlii^  worth.'  But  Jim 
was  hard  to  hold.  He  enjoyed  luxury  as  well  as  any  man  and  had  no 
delusions  as  to  the  probable  futiu-e  in  stOTe  for  him  if  he  continued  to 
defy  his  family;  but  his  love  of  art  was  deep  and  his  hopes  were  high. 
He  saw  a  future  that  was  good  to  dream  of  and  a  present  that  was  worth 
living  in.  He  was  happy  enough  at  Oakleythorpe  for  a  little  while  and 
enjoyed  the  easy  luxury  of  the  Ufe  there,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  such 
things  and  freedom  channed  his  fancy  more  than  luxury. 

Beatrice  had  lately  felt  some  doubt  as  to  her  ability  to  steer  her 
brother's  life  in  the  way  she  felt  it  ought  to  go  and  had  talked  the  matter 
over  with  her  dear  friend  Alice  Chesterton,  who  had  shown  some  interest 
in  her  friend's  plans  fw  the  social  redemption  of  the  too  independent 
yoimg  artist.  Alice  agreed  that  the  best  thing  was  to  get  him  married 
'suitably'  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  worse  might  happen.  AUce  had  hinted 
at  possibilities  that  Jim's  sister  had  not  contemplated;  Beatrice  was  not 
suspicious  and  was  not  such  an  accomplished  'woman  of  the  world' 
as  Alice  Chesterton.  She  had  no  fear  of  her  brother  disgracii^  himself 
by  any  really  'impossible'  marriage,  but  she  rea^nised  the  possibility 
of  an  undesirable  entanglement,  though  she  believed  that  ^e  would 
have  heard  of  it  if  anything  of  the  sort  were  in  the  wind;  Jim  made  no 
secret  of  his  love  affairs,  so  Beatrice  said.  But  Alice  was  skeptical. 
She  knew  men  and  the  ways  of  men,  and  her  experience  had  been  gained 
in  a  way  that  had  made  her  cynical.  She  never  showed  that  side  of 
her  character  to  Beatrice,  who  was  remarkably  straightforward  and 
sincere,  and  whose  friendship  she  valued;  so  she  accepted  her  friend's 
assurances  on  that  point,  but  there  remained  the  question  of  a  possible 
attachment  to  Miss  McNorten  of  whom  Jim  had  often  spoken.  Beatrice 
had  nothii^  to  say  against  the  girl,  but  thought  she  was  xmfortunate 
in  her  choice  of  parents;  lor  McNorten  was  a  publisher,  which  she  re- 
garded as  being  little  better  than  a  tradesman;  a  most  imdesirable 
connexion. 

The  match-makers  were  agreed  that  Jim  must  marry  a  lady,  and 
why  not  Julia?  Having  chosen  the  victim  and  made  their  plans  they 
decided  that  Julia  must  be  sent  for  on  some  excuse  for  such  short  notice 
though  Beatrice  thought  no  excuse  was  needed,  knowing  that  Julia, 
would  never  refuse,  if  Jim  was  to  be  there.    But  the  plan  miscarried. 
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fOT  Jim  suddenly  announced  that  he  was  wanted  in  London  by  his 
publisher. 

He  seemed  to  be  worried  about  it,  and  Beatrice  suspected  that  Mc- 
Norten  was  putting  pressure  on  her  brother  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
a  more  delicate  matter  than  the  publication  of  a  book.  Jim  thought  so 
too:  for  the  book  was  all  right,  and  the  pubhsher  said  that  he  must 
see  Jim  on  several  important  matters,  without  any  indication  of  the 
nature  of  these  'important'  points,  which  must  have  arisen  unexpectedly 
^ce  he  left  London.  He  had  been  away  longer  than  usual;  time  had 
slipped  by  unnoticed  and  the  autumn  was  gone:  it  was  spring-time 
when  he  went  to  Bisby;  and  now  that  he  came  to  think  of  it  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  not  once  written  to  Mary,  though  he  always  sent 
friendly  messages  to  her  when  he  wrote  to  her  father.  He  felt  that  some 
S(Xt  of  explanaticm  was  imminent;  it  was  in  the  air,  and  it  made  him 
uncomfortable.  He  felt  that  the  octopus  of  destiny  had  wovm  its  in- 
visible tentacles  around  him  and  was  already  sucking  out  his  moral 
vitality:  his  peace  of  mind  was  gone;  his  self-satisfaction  was  vanish- 
ing; and  if  he  could  not  tear  off  this  thing  that  had  fastened  upon  him 
his  liberty  would  go  too  along  with  his  beautiful  idyll.  That  was  xm- 
thinkable.  That  one  point  was  siu^.  He  would  not  part  with  Janet 
at  any  cost.  His  family  might  turn  their  backs  upon  him;  they  surely 
would  do  so.  The  McNortens  might  drop  him,  and  his  connexion  with 
the  publishii^  house  might  cease;  that  also  was  more  than  probable. 
He  was  not  alarmed  by  such  things,  because  they  w^e  not  immediate. 
What  troubled  him  was  the  prospect  of  an  explanation;  a  humiliaticm, 
from  which  he  saw  no  escape:  indeed  it  had  begun  already.  He  tried 
to  put  the  matter  on  a  plain  common-sense  footing,  and  saw  himself 
justifying  his  desertion  of  Mary  on  the  groxmd  that  there  was  no  engj^e- 
ment  between  them.  He  saw  McNorten's  indignation  and  contempt, 
which  was  of  course  no  more  than  a  reflexion  of  his  own  judgment  on 
himself.  For  the  first  time  he  realized  that  a  man  is  responsible  to  him- 
self for  all  his  acts,  and  for  their  consequences.  He  cannot  accept  the 
pleasures  of  life  and  go  free  from  the  results  of  his  acceptance.  He  saw 
that  his  easy-going  plan  of  drifting  with  the  tide  entailed  responsibilities 
as  real  as  those  that  follow  a  deliberately  planned  course  of  action.  The 
web  of  destiny  was  nothing  more  than  a  tissue  of  ccmsequences  woven 
by  his  own  unpremeditated  acts.  This  simple  truth  appeared  to  Jim 
as  an  appalling  revelation  of  the  seriousness  of  life,  a  thing  that  he  had 
practically  disbelieved  in  hitherto.  His  theory  had  been  that  life  should 
be  what  Etty  the  painter  on  his  death-bed  described  his  own  life  to 
have  been:  "a  long  sun-shiny  holyday."  Perhaps  he  was  right,  but 
evidently  Jim  had  not  gone  to  work  the  right  way  to  make  it  so.    The 
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sunshine  of  a  happy  life  must  be  a  consequence;  it  cannot  be  claimed 
as  a  right,  except  by  the  one  who  has  in  the  past  estabhshed  appropriate 
causes,  and  who  can  distinguish  the  true  joy  of  life  from  the  false. 

McNorten  received  the  artist  as  cordially  as  ever,  and  went  into 
the  matter  of  the  book  as  thorou^ly  as  if  there  were  no  other  question 
to  be  discussed  between  them,  indeed  he  seemed  almost  nervously  an- 
xious to  avoid  any  other  matter;  and  when  their  business  talk  was  over 
he  rose  decidedly  and  held  out  his  hand,  saying:  "Well,  I  think  you 
may  rest  easy  as  to  this  volume  at  any  rate.  I  know  it  will  be  a  success. 
Now  you  must  excuse  me;  I  want  to  push  this  thing  through.  Come 
round  tonight  and  dine  with  us  at  seven,  won't  you?" 

Of  course  Jim  could  not  refuse,  though  his  heart  sank  at  the  pros- 
pect, but  his  self-examination  had  not  been  wasted.  He  knew  where 
he  stood,  and  knew  that  his  choice  was  final.  As  to  what  came  of  it  that 
was  for  fate  to  decide.  So  he  arrived  at  seven  at  the  house  in  Hampstead 
where  he  had  spent  so  many  pleasant  evenings.    Poor  Mary! 

He  had  not  expected  to  meet  strangers,  and  was  almost  startled 
when  he  was  presented  to  the  guests  of  the  evening,  an  elderly  jmd  im- 
posing couple  and  their  extremely  ordinary  and  uninteresting  son  who 
was  about  his  own  £^e.  Jim  read  the  somewhat  too  obvious  indica- 
tions of  wealth  in  all  of  them:  they  were  stamped  with  the  'hall  mark' 
of  the  City,  and  exhaled  an  atmosphere  of  prosperity  that  was  offensive 
to  the  sensibilities  of  the  artist. 

Mary  seemed  ill  at  ease,  received  him  diffidently,  and  for  a  moment 
looked  at  him  almost  beseechingly.  Her  parents  were  even  more  cordial 
than  usual,  and  the  dinner  passed  off  without  incident.  Jim  was  puzzled, 
and  KECUsed  himself  early  on  the  ground  of  letters  that  must  be  written 
before  he  went  to  bed.  His  host  esccM-ted  him  to  the  door,  and  said, 
abruptly:  "I  wanted  you  to  meet  the  Dunlops:  they  are  old  friends 
of  mine:  George  and  Mary  knew  one  another  as  children  —  her  father 
did  me  a  good  turn  once  when  I  was  in  serious  difficulties:  I  owe  him 
much.  He  has  been  very  successful,  and  George  is  a  good  son.  You 
must  know  them  better.  Well,  I  suppose  you  will  be  off  again  tomorrow. 
You  must  hurry  up  and  get  those  drawii^s  for  the  second  volimie  and 
we  will  have  it  out  in  good  time.  Then  I  have  another  book  I  want  to 
talk  about,  but  not  now.    Good  night;  my  boy,  good  night!" 

McNorten's  cordiality  was  almost  overdone,  he  seemed  afraid  that 
Jim  might  broach  some  subject  that  his  host  was  anxious  to  avoid.  He 
hardly  waited  for  his  guest  to  turn  his  back  before  he  closed  the  door. 

Then  Jim  stood  still  and  laughed.  This  was  the  explanation!  His 
laugh  was  sardonic:  he  was  laughii^  at  himself.  This  was  a  hiunilia- 
tion  he  had  not  anticipated,  but  which  he  felt  was  most  appropriate 
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Then  he  saw  Mary's  pathetic,  glance  as  she  greeted  him,  and  her 
dejected  look  when  he  said  good-night.    Poor  Mary! 

She  was  too  good  for  such  a  nonentity  as  young  George  Dunlop. 
Was  she  to  be  sacrificed  to  pay  her  father's  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
too  prosperous  City  man?  Jim's  indignation  rose  as  his  fear  of  a  per- 
sonal explanation  vanished.  He  became  heroic  in  his  anxiety  for  Mary's 
happiness.  His  pity  for  her  was  quite  sincere,  but  his  indignation  had 
an  uncertain  note  in  it;  and  there  was  a  mocking  little  devil  somewhere 
in  the  back  of  his  brain  that  kept  on  laughing  at  him  till  he  felt  ridiculous. 
His  sense  of  humor  was  not  tuned  to  this  key. 

He  was  not  disposed  to  waste  his  time  in  London.  McNorten's 
advice  was  good,  he  would  be  off  tomorrow.  Poor  Mary!  He  sauntered 
home  trying  to  rearrange  his  thoughts  which  seemed  to  have  lost  their 
sequence.  Reviewing  the  events  of  the  evening  he  was  struck  with 
the  air  of  resignation  noticeable  on  the  simple  kindly  face  of  Mary's 
mother.  She  had  been  just  as  kind  as  ever,  just  as  colorless;  but  there 
was  an  unusual  nervousness  in  her  manner,  that  Jim  had  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  the  imposing  Mrs.  Dunlop,  who  was  rather  an  alarming 
person.  On  second  thoughts  however  he  inclined  to  think  that  Mrs. 
McNorten  had  been  dreading  an  explanation  also,  and  he  felt  more 
sympathy  with  her  than  ever  before. 

Perhaps  she  had  already  passed  throtigh  some  such  ordeal  with  her 
daughter  and  her  manner  might  be  inta^ireted  as  a  mute  appeal  to  him 
for  mercy.  He  was  prepared  to  be  more  than  merciful,  he  would  be 
magnanimous.  He  would  forgive  them  all;  and  he  would  give  Mary 
a  wedding  present  that  should  be  more  than  generous.    Poot  Mary! 

{To  be  concluded) 
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MIRROR    OF    THE    MOVEMENT 

MmeTingley  at  Our  Leader,  Katharine  TingJey,  was  one  of  the  prin- 

Humane  Society  cip^l   speakers   at   the   Convention  of  the  California 

Convention  State   Humane  Society,  of  which  she  is  a  member, 

which  was  held  at  Riverside,  California,  November  14 

to  16,  1917.    Delegates  came  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  to  convene  for 

the  consideration  of  important  issues  in  reference  to  the  coming  year's  work 

of  the  Humane  Society. 

Madame  Tingley  on  the  night  of  November  15th  addressed  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience  in  the  beautiful  'Cloister  Hall'  at  Glenwood  Mission 
Inn.  In  her  endeavor  to  support  the  principles  of  the  Humane  Society, 
which  are  for  the  betterment  of  humanity  and  especially  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  and  animals,  she  accentuated  the  teachings  of  brother- 
ly love,  and  declared  that  nowhere  could  she  find;  in  any  other  system,  a 
philosophy  and  teaching  which  so  admirably  supported  these  principles  as 
does  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society,  of  which  she 
is  the  Official  Head. 

The  whole  speech  was  of  a  kind  that  increased  the  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Humane  Society,  and  to  all  appearances  brought  about  a  closer  co- 
operation among  the  members  for  its  advancement.  Throughout  Madame 
Tingley's  address  there  was  intense  silence,  which  denoted  absorbed  at- 
tention, showing  that  her  listeners  were  prepared  to  consider  jmy  subject 
that  will  unite  the  great  human  family  on  a  more  humane  basis. 

Mrs,  W.  A,  Dunn,  who  accompanied  Madame  Tingley,  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  brief  speech  on  the  same  occasion.  She  appealed  to  the  mothers 
and  fathers  and  teachers  of  children  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  their 
natures  and  to  bring  about  that  spirit  of  brotherly  love  which  they  need  to 
help  them  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  in  the  battle  of  life.  She  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  how  Theosophy  had  sustained  her  in  her  efforts  as  a  Teacher 
in  the  RSja-Yoga  School,  saying  that  no  one  could  afford  to  be  without 
that  help  which  was  at  hand. 


Thanksgiving  Day  Celebrated  at  Lomaland  with  Grand  Internation- 
At  Pageant;    Many  U.  S.  Service  Men  Guests 

International     Thanksgiving  at  Lomaland  with  Mme  Tingley  as  hostess 
Brotherhood     and  a  large  body  of  military  and  naval  men  from  Camp 
League  Work    Kearny,  Fort  Rosecrans,      and  the  21st  infantry  and 
naval  training  camp  at  Balboa  Park  as  guests,    was  cele- 
brated in  the  customary  unique  fashion.    The  enlisted  men  found  an  un- 
expected treat  awaiting  them,  being  ushered  upon  their  arrival  into  the 
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MADAME  TINGLEV    AND  SOME  OF  THE  GUESTS  REVIEWING  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  PAGEANT 


Lamaland  PkaU  *  EnVfini  Dtpt. 

THE  PAGEANT   SALUTING  THE  SOLDIER  GUESTS  AS  THEY  PASSED  ON 
THEIR  WAY  TO  THE  DINING  HALL  ON  THANKSGIVING  DAY 
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Aryan  Temple,  where  the  participants  in  a  grand  international  pageant, 
planned  by  Mme  Tii^ley  in  honor  of  the  men  of  the  army  and  navy,  were 
waiting  to  greet  them  with  music.  The  colors  of  brilliant  costumes,  and 
the  dozens  of  sprites  and  fairies  tripping  and  fluttering  in  their  midst,  pro- 
duced an  effect  of  kaleidoscopic  magnificence  and  movement. 

The  march  from  the  Temple  to  the  cozy  and  flower-adorned  Refectory 
was  led  by  the  pageant,  with  the  fairy  court  of  Oberon  and  Titania  caroling 
and  dancing  in  the  van.  Uncle  Sam  followed  with  the  stately  'Father  of 
His  Country,'  gracious  Lady  Washington,  and  General  Jceeph  Wheeler, 
Madame  Tingley's  staunch  friend  during  her  work  for  the  stricken  soldiers 
at  Montauk  Point,  where  he  was  in  command;  and  among  the  many  dis- 
tinguished lovers  of  freedom  in  different  ages  were  Joan  of  Arc,  who  carried 
her  white  standard  with  the  fteur  de  lis  of  France;  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land; Gustavus  Adolphus,  Sweden's  great  soldier-king,  who  walked  with 
E^l  Per  Brahe,  the  great  Swedish  educator  and  philanthropist.  Aspasia, 
with  her  attendants,  was  there  from  ancient  Athens,  representing  'the  good, 
the  beautiful  and  the  true";  the  envoy  Phamabazus  from  Persia,  and  many 
others.  Egypt,  China,  Japan,  India,  Ceylon,  Latin  America  and  the  North 
American  Indian  tribes  all  sent  representatives,  as  well  as  many  nations  of 
Europe,  and  the  great  historic  epochs  of  the  world  were  likewise  impersonated, 
each  group  wearing  its  own  bright  national  dress  and  carrying  its  national  flag. 

Just  before  reaching  the  refectory  the  double  column  divided,  and  the 
soldier  guests  passed  between  the  brilliant  lines  with  international  flags 
wavii^  gaily  on  either  side,  to  the  destined  goal  where  the  house-wife 
art  of  old  New  England  placed  its  best  at  their  disposal. 

Toasts  to  the  brave  defenders  of  freedom,  the  men  of  the  army  and 
navy,  were  prtqjosed  by  General  Joseph  Wheeler  and  given  by  Madame 
Tingley  and  members  of  her  staff  in  the  International  Brotherhood  League, 
and  responses  were  made  by  representatives  of  the  Aviation  Corps,  Camp 
Kearny,  the  21st  Infantry  and  the  naval  training  camp  at  Balboa  Park. 

After  a  visit  to  'Casa  Rosa,'  one  of  the  delightful  bungalow  homes  of 
Lomaland  where  the  guests  were  entertained  for  a  short  time,  baseball  and 
other  games,  in  which  the  soldiers  and  sailors  took  part,  filled  the  afternoon. 
A  cozy  home  supper  in  Lomaland  style  preceded  ttie  trip  by  special  car  to 
the  Isis  Theater,  where  Duke  Frederick  and  his  merry  men,  Orlando  and 
"the  melancholy  Jacques,"  Touchstone  the  very  wise  fool,  lovely  Rosalind 
and  the  rest,  were  waiting  to  welcome  the  military  men  into  the  witching 
Forest  of  Arden. 

As  You  Like  It,  even  in  Elizabethan  days,  surely  never  called  out  more 
spontaneous  merriment  nor  heartier  applause,  firamed  as  it  was  by  the  bright- 
ly gowned  characters  of  the  international  pageant,  in  the  boxes  on  either 
ade.  The  house  was  crowded,  officers  from  the  different  army  and  navy 
headquarters  in  and  near  the  city  being  present  with  their  families. 

After  the  play,  as  many  soldiers  as  could  be  accommodated  were  enter, 
tained  at  Isis  Lecture  Hall  at  a  social  hour  with  refreshments,  and  the  men 
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of  khaki,  olive  drab,  and  navy  blue  had  the  rather  untisual  experience  of 
dancing  a  Virginia  reel  with  George  and  Lady  Washington,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Aspasia  and  other  historical  characters. 

Thus  came  to  an  end  one  of  the  most  memorable  days  —  and  there  have 
been  many  —  in  the  history  of  Lomaland  activities.  The  day,  as  almost 
invariably  happens  here  on  such  occasions,  was  one  of  blue  skies  and  un- 
clouded sunshine,  reflectii^  the  high  happiness  and  peace  always  at  hand 
whenever  we  suddenly  realize  the  nobility  and  beauty  ever  knocking  for 
admission  into  our  hearts.  Surely  on  such  days  a  door  opens  and  realiza- 
tion comes  swiftly  that  children,  brought  up,  in  an  atmosphere  of  purity 
and  beauty,  can  dwell  among  us  veritable  fairies,  with  a  message  surpassing 
the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  a  Raphael  or  a  Shakespeare. 


EDUCATION 

The    French        Right  methods  of  education  —  such  as  are  founded  on 

Spirit  the  eternal  laws  governing  life  —  hold  in  themselves 

in   Education      *^*  ^^  ^°  progress.     Much  seeming  progress  is  only 

apparent,  and  often  carries  one  back  to  the  starting 

point,  encumbered  with  embarrassing  luggage. 

We  always  feel  a  sympathy  toward  those  w<»'king  seriously  and  un- 
selfishly in  this  field,  and  note  with  pleasure  Mr.  John  Finley's  tribute  to 
the  French,  in  an  article  entitled,  'The  French  Spirit  in  Education'  in  The 
World's  Work  for  October,  1917. 

In  describing  their  municipal  system,  he  says  the  feeling  is  that  "what- 
ever makes  tor  the  fuller,  lire^r  higher  activity  of  the  spirit  of  man  is  the 
efficient  thing.  .  .  .  The  chief  end  is  not  material  possession  but  spiritual 
expression." 

That  a  nation  can  hold  and  increase  its  grip  on  this  feattu'e  of  its  na- 
tional life,  imder  the  stress  of  gloom  and  horror,  is  a  proof  of  its  inherent 
vitality.  One  feels,  however,  in  reading  further,  that  spirit  and  intellect 
are  used  almost  synonymously  by  the  writer.  He  says  "  In  the  higher  ranges, 
intellectual  exercise  seems  the  supreme  joy  of  accomplishment,  and  in  all 
the  ranges  perfect  expression  seems  the  constant  aim.  .  .  .  The  emphasis 
upon  the  intellectual  has  not  been  shifted  despite  the  menace  of  the  physical." 

There  seems  to  be  a  note  missing  in  this  view  of  education,  which  one 
might  call  the  keynote,  and  for  the  lack  of  which,  the  perfect  chwd  can 
never  be  struck.  Spiritual  life  is  the  substratum,  the  underlying  reality, 
upon  which  rests  intellectual  and  finally  physical  growth.  Unless  this  deeper 
thing  is  stirred  into  activity  in  early  Ufe,  the  personality  will  not  with- 
stand the  storms  and  trials  of  life,  nor  find  nourishment  during  the  calms. 
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Life,  Liberty        It  is  reported  that  at  the  recent  Convention  of  the 
and  the  Pursuit  American  Association  of  Pn^res^ve  Medicine,  in  Chi- 
ef Happineu      c^o,  one  physician  advocated  providing  the  means  of 
an  easy  death  for  the  aged,  the  helplessly  infirm  and 
the  hopelessly  incurable.    He  received  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
del^ates  in  ses^on! 

To  the  normal  lay  mind,  this  step  looks  like  a  decided  move  in  progress- 
ing backward,  toward  the  good  old  times  when  feudal  might  made  right, 
when  burning  at  the  stake  was  the  remedy  for  a  difference  of  opinion;  it 
is  a  'civilized'  way  of  copying  the  Indian  economic  'efficiency'  which  deftly 
dispatches  the  aged  who  fail  to  keep  up  on  the  march.  Everyone  knows. 
—  none  better  than  physicians —  that,  usually,  the  infirm,  the  aged,  the 
suffering  and  the  incurables,  though  longing  for  strength  and  ease  and  health, 
are  not  anxious  to  die.  This  instinctive  clinging  to  life  belongs  to  the  inner 
Self,  which  knowingly  incarnated  for  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  only  by 
experience.  The  Soul  is  too  serenely  sure  of  its  continued  existence  to  be 
daunted  by  disability,  disease  or  suffering. 

This  professional  opinion  is  colored  by  the  psycholc^y  of  Death  which 
is  frankly  devastating  Europe,  which  is  upholding  capital  punishment  in  so- 
called  'civilized'  lands,  increasing  suicide,  murder  and  bomb-throwing,  and 
cuttmg  short  pre-natal  life,  everywhere.  Lije  is  sacred;  and  these  mechanistic 
teachings  of  its  origin  and  piupose,  only  add  to  its  weak,  unworthy  and  de- 
fective expression.  Senile  reversions  of  type,  luilovely  old  age.  increased 
malignancy  and  degeneracy  in  civilizees,  are  abnormal  symptoms  of  vital 
wrongs  to  be  faced  and  corrected  —  not  evaded  and  covered  up  by  the 
undertaker.  Already  there  is  an  alarming  decrease  in  longevity  among  men 
and  women  of  affairs,  which  the  profession  fails  to  understand  or  control. 
Modem  science  quite  overlooks  the  regenerative  and  beneficent  reaction 
t>f  the  body  to  the  active,  harmonious  union  of  physical  forces  with  the 
higher  mental  and  moral  energy  expended  in  self-directed  evolution.  Motc- 
over,  aside  from  ethical  conservation  of  forces  the  profession  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  wholesome  dn^  therapy,  as  yet. 


MUSIC 

The  New  York    Music-loving  America  is  the  richer  for  the  recent  in- 

Symphony  terpretation  of  a  new "  Rabaud  Symphony  under  the 

Orchestra  conductorship    of    Walter    Damrosch    of    New    York. 

M.  Rabaud  is  a  Parisian,  but  not,  so  says  his  music, 

of  any  'School,'  and  the  recently  produced   Symphony  lent  itself  well  to 

the  virile  honesty  of  treatment,  the  rich  variety  of  tone,  the  rhythmic  living 

pulse,    and  the  subtle  and  scholarly  molding  of  phrase  that  has  rendered 
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the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  for  many  years  an  orchestra  apart. 
That  the  composer  achieved  an  original  and  unique  result  without  any 
'invented  instruments,'  arbitraiy  juxtapositions  or  ultra-modem  progres- 
sions is  a  refreshing  sign  in  these  erratic  times,  when  oddities  in  the  world 
of  art  are  almost  the  wder  of  the  day.  But  the  virtues  of  this  work  are  by 
no  means  mainly  negative,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  outlive  much 
contemporaneous  composition.  Mr.  Damrosch,  in  presenting  it,  placed 
music-lovers  under  a  distinct  debt. 

Students  of  Lomaland  cany  pleasant  memories  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Damrosch  during  1916,  when  the  noted  conducts  wielded  the  baton 
for  the  R^ja-Yoga  Orchestra  in  the  Valse  Triste  of  Sibelius,  and  with  equal 
graciousness  conducted  one  of  the  Choruses  in  a  composition  by  his  brother 
entitled  Violets. 

"  I  have  never  heard  before,"  he  said,  "of  an  orchestra  that  sang  as  well 
as  it  played,  and  that  played  as  well  as  it  sang.  It  is  quite  unique.  Mrs. 
Damrosdi  and  I  feel  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  great  artistic  treat  you 
have  given  us  this  morning.  We  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  Foimdress 
of  the  Raja-Y(^  system  of  education." 


ART 

Profeuor  Sir<n  A  most  interesting  and  instructive  talk  on  the  works 
Talks  on  Italian  fornung  the  exhibition  of  Italian  Primitives,  now  on 
PrimitivM  ^^^^  Kleinberger  Galleries,  725  Fifth  Ave.,  New.  York, 

to  November  30th,  1917,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
War  Relief  Fund,  was  given  in  the  galleries  Wednesday  evening  last,  beforj 
a  goodly  sized  and  appreciative  audience,  by  Prof.  Oswald  Sirfin,  who  wrote 
the  critical  discussion  of  the  works  in  the  display  for  the  valuable  and  hand- 
some catalt^.    .  .  . 

Professor  Sir^,  who  illustrated  his  talk  with  many  admirable  stereoscopic 
reiwxluctions  of  the  mtxe  important  Primitives  in  the  current  display,  and 
of  other  well-known  works  in  Eurc^iean  galleries  —  the  latter  to  further 
illustrate  and  emphasize  his  arguments  —  briefly  and  ably  reviewed  the 
growth  of  pictorial  art  in  Italy,  and  its  development  from  the  earliest  Tre- 
cento, through  the  Quattrocento,  to  the  Cinquecento  painters.    .  .  . 

After  the  talk,  the  audience  inspected  the  pictures,  which  seemed  to  have 
gained  interest  and  appeal  from  his  description.  The  opinion  was  generally 
expressed  that  the  talk  was  so  interesting  and  valuable  from  the  education- 
al viewpoint  that  it  should  be  repeated.  {Amer.  Art  News,  Nov.  24.) 

Prof.  O.  Sirfin,  whose  children  are  in  the  RSja-Yoga  School,  Lomaland, 
and  who  is  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  in  Stockholm  University,  Sweden, 
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has  for  many  years  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood 
and  Theosophical  Society. 


BOOK    REVIEW 

Ben  Bipan  y  Diwygiwh,  neu  Y  Gwir  yn  erbyn  y  Byd  (Ben  Bevan  the  Revivalist,  or 
The  Truth  against  the  World):    Index;   Utica,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  little  play  in  verse  by  a  very  thoughtful  author,  and  deserves  a  wider  public  than 
that  to  which  it  is  addressed  —  the  Welsh-speaking  Welsh  of  America.  The  evil  against 
which  it  is  directed,  and  for  which  it  suggests  a  remedy,  is  not  confined  to  any  church  or  sec- 
tion; and  though  necessarily  the  play  projects  itself  among  churchly  scenes  and  uses  the 
machinery  proper  thereto,  the  message  is  univen^. 

The  plot  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  Ben  Bifan  is  a  young  Welshman  fresh  from  the  religious 
revival  that  stirred  the  valleys  and  hills  of  Wales  some  few  years  ago,  who  finds  his  lot  cast 
among  a  congregation  of  his  countrymen  in  one  of  the  towns  in  the  Eastern  States  where  the 
Welsh  are  numerous.  This  may  be  taken  as  symbolic:  since  to  Welsh  church  pec^le  a  disciple 
of  Evan  Roberts  would  naturally  stand  for  the  nearest  thing  to  an  angel  from  heaven  one 
could  meet  with  on  this  earth:  he  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  representing  anyone  coming 
from  regions  of  absolute  spiritual  dncerity,  into  surroundings  of  the  usual  worldly-religious 
type ;  anyone  whose  life  constituted  him  a  messenger  of  the  Real  or  Spiritual :  any  man  making 
the  great  fight  to  uplift  the  world,  and  to  be,  not  to  seem,  true.  He  takes  part  in  the  gather- 
ings, social  and  other,  of  his  co-religionists;  to  find  everywhere  indncerity,  backbiting,  and 
hypocrisy  recognised  as  a  virtue,  or  at  least  as  a  prop  to  public  decency.  He  does  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  public  exhortation  and  denunciation,  nor  protrude  officious  protests.  He  is 
merely  observed  at  these  gatherings  to  take  out  a  notebook,  and  jot  down  all  such  porti<»is 
of  the  conversation  as  smack  of  evil-speaking,  lying  and  slandering,  pride,  vainglory  and 
hypocrisy.  This,  with  the  silent  protest  of  his  life,  makes  him  a  general  terron  poUtical  bosses 
and  society  leaders  are  smitten  with  fear;  and  presently  the  church  is  frightened  into  seeing 
itself  as  it  is,  and  an  attempt  to  amend. 

There  is  no  saying  but  such  a  method  might  be  effectual,  i!  carried  out  (as  in  the  play) 
by  one  free  from  taint  of  selfrighteousness.  The  common  plan  is  to  denounce;  and  an  elo- 
quent denouncer  of  otu-  failings  we  generally  reward  with  adulation  —  so  he  will  do  it  in  a  nice 
impersonal  manner;  a  denouncer  can  always  get  a  following.  But  adulation  and  a  following 
are  the  worst  kind  c4  hindrance  to  one  bent  on  accompUshing  good;  and  the  hero  of  this  play 
knows  it,  and  has  a  qinck  way  of  dealing  with  efforts  of  that  kind. 

It  suggests  to  those  interested  in  religion,  that  true  reUgion  is  not  ccmcemed  with  creeds, 
but  with  conduct;  is  not  to  ensure  a  pleasant  after-death  state  for  individuals,  but  to  make 
this  earth  a  place  for  a  wholesome  humanity  to  live  in.  The  idea  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  as  old 
as  Theosophy;  but  it  is  the  revelation  that  alone  can  save  the  world.  Let  every  religionist 
of  whatever  kind  be  a  missionary  to  himself,  and  set  out  to  convert  the  heathen  in  his  own 
lower  nature;  and  there  would  be  no  longer  a  place  in  the  world  for  rival  sects  and  narrow 
creeds;  we  should  have  the  road  clear  for  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophy  —  Divine 
Wisdom  —  the  first  step  to  which  is  self-knowledge. 

The  author.  Mr.  D.  R.  WUliami  of  Utica,  N.  Y..  editor  of  Y  Prych.  the  leading  Welsh 
new^)aper  in  this  country,  is  certainly  one  who  deserves  well  of  bis  countrymen,  not  only 
fOT  his  untiring  efforts  on 'behalf  of  their  native  lanp^ge,  b\it  ^so  fpr  his  en^^vors  to  stir 
them  to  a  Qpn-creed^  s^s^  9f  t^i^  r^tjes  of  life, 
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February,  1918 

The  following  articles  call  for  special  mention: 
STUDIES    OF  CHINESE  AND    EUROPEAN  PAINTING:    by   Oivald 
Sirin,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  University  of  Stockholm. 

A  most  noteworthy  series  of  articles  that  will  run  through  many 
of  the  issues  of  The  Theosophical  Path  for  1918.  Professor  Sir6n 
is  well  known  not  only  in  his  own  country  Sweden,  but  in  all  the  art 
capitals  of  Europe.  In  this  country  also  he  is  well  known  as  an  art  crit- 
ic and  lecturer,  having  lectured  at  many  of  the  American  Universities, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Chicago  and  others.  As  authw, 
he  has  enriched  the  bibliography  of  his  subject  with  a  number  of 
WOTks  regarded  as  authorities  worthy  of  consultation.  In  the  Febru- 
ary issue  in  which  this  series  begins  will  appear  Introduction  —  Our 
Attitude  towards  Art,  ajid  Chapter  I:  The  Relation  of  Art 
TO  Nature.  The  whole  series  will  be  beautifully  illustrated  with 
notable  examples  of  European  and  Chinese  painting,  among  the  latter 
being  reproductions  of  some  of  the  rarest  works  extant. 

THREE  ESSAYS:  by  Drych  Ail  Cibddar. 

(1)  "Of  Moral  Evil  and  of  Good" 

(2)  "Pride  and  Scorn" 

(3)  "Criticism" 

These  short  essays  by  one  of  the  most  noted  of  living  Welsh  writers 
are  another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  current  issue  of  The  Theo- 
sophical Path.  Although  prosaic  enough  in  their  titles,  their  treat- 
ment is  far  from  commonplace,  in  fact  of  such  a  nature  as  to  provoke 
serious  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  along  perhaps  unaccustomed 
lines.   One  cannot  do  justice  to  them  by  quoting.   They  should  be  read. 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD:  IS  VIVISECTION 
SCIENTIFIC?  by  Joseph  H.  Fussell.  -  PART  II  -  Science 
Defined. 

The  writer  analyses  the  meaning  of  the  word  science,  showing 
that  frwu  its  root  it  must  include  not  only  the  acquirement  "through 
observation,  discernment,  experiment"  of  knowledge  of  facts  and 
their  relationships,  "but  right  interpretation,  right  valuation  of  these. 
This  then  is  science,  or  at  least  the  beginning  of  sgienfe,"  3ut,  h^ 
^^s.  we  must  go  further, 
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we  must  inquire  into  the  relationships  existing  between  the  difTerent  'sciences'  or 
branches  of  science  ...  we  must  finally  and  inevitably  relate  our  knowledge  to 
life;  we  must  inevitably  come  to  this  as  our  final  aim,  n>.'  to  understand  life,  ourselves, 
the  universe:  and  such  understanding  implies,  necessitates,  and  demands  the  ex- 
pression of  such  understanding  in  action,  that  is,  in  living." 

STUDIES  IN  VERGIL:  by  J.  O.  Kinnaman,  A.  M..  Ph.  D.  Chaptek 
II:  Aeneas;  Chapter  IV:  Rome.  The  writer  discusses  the  variants 
in  the  story  of  Aeneas,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  classics,  as 
given  by  Homer  and  Vergil,  as  well  as  by  other  less  known  writers, 
such  as  Dionysius  and  Hellanicus. 


EVOLUTION  AND  INVOLUTION:  A  STUDY  IN  BIOLOGYi  by 
Herbert  Coryn,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  c.  s.  A  PAPER  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  Anti- 
quity. A  plain,  common-sense  and  therefore  thoroughly  scientific 
discussion,  the  keynote  of  which  is  given  in  the  following: 

A  conscious  presence  in  nature,  let  us  say,  wants  to  work  out  its  own  posdbilities, 
to  make  its  own  creative  pos^bilities  manifest  to  itself,  to  reach  self-conscious  WOTking 
knowled:ge  of  its  own  highest  latent  contairunents  — 

this,  acceding  to  the  writer,  is  the  underlying  motive  in  the  gradual 
ascent  from  simple  to  complex  forms  of  life  —  due  to  the  guidii^  of 
conscious  intelUgence  behind  all  nature,  of  "a  soul  in  nature." 

THE    COMMON    SENSE    OF    THEOSOPHY:     by     Frank    Knoche. 

A  Paper  read  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theoebphical  Society  at  Isis  Theater  in  San  Diego. 

The  great  value  of  Theosophy  to  the  world  today  ...  is  the  fact  that  it  gives 
the  inquirer  a  rational,  common-sense  answer  to  his  questions. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THEOSOPHICAL  MANUAL  NO.  16  -  'FROM 
CRYPT  TO  PRONAOS:  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  RISE  AND  FALL 
OF  DOGMA':  by  Herbert  Crooke,  H.  A.  Hentsch.  W.S.  and  F.  K. 

RURAL  ANTIQUITIES:  by  R.  Machell,  iUustrated  by  the  author,  will 
be  conclude^  in  this  issue. 
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The  Universal   Brotherhood   and   Theosophical   Society 

Founded  at  New  York  City  in  1875  by  H.  P.  filavataky,  WiUiam  Q.  Judge  and  othera 

Reoi^aniMd  in  1898   by  Katherine  Tingley 

Cenml  Office,  Point  Lama,  California 

The  H»adqurt«i«  of  tho  Society  at  Point  loma  wltli  the  bnlldinta  ud  frounds,  m  no  '  Com- 
inn»i*ty,'  ' Bettloment'  or  'Colony,'  but  ue  tho  Contral  BieontiTa  Office  of  ui  intenuttional 
ottuiintion  where  the  bnainoaa  of  the  Mine  is  ceniad  en,  and  where  the  teMdusff  of  Theo- 
■ophy  are  beinc  demonatmted.  Midway  Hwizt  Bast  and  West,  where  the  riainf  Snn  of  Piograsa 
and  Enlightenmeat  shall  one  day  stand  at  full  meridian,  the  Headquarters  of  the  SodMr 
nnite  the  philosophic  Oriant  with  the  practical  West. 


in  the  Dnirersal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society  may  be  either  at  'lane'  or  in  a  local 
Branch.  Adhesion  to  the  principle  of  TTniveraal  Brotherhood  ia  the  only  pre-reqoisite  to  mem- 
bership. The  Organization  represents  no  particular  creed;  it  is  entirely  tinsectarian,  and 
inolndea  professors  of  all  faiths,  only  exacting  from  each  member  that  latfe  toleration  of  tho 
beliefs  of  others  which  he  desires  them  to  exhibit  towards  his  own. 

Applications  for  membership  in  a  Branch  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  Director ;  for 
membership  'at  large'  to  the  Membership  Secretary,  International  Theoscphical  Headquarters, 
Point  Lome,  California. 


XHIS  BROTHERHOOD  is  a  part 
of  a  great  and  universal  move- 
ment which  has  been  active  in  all 
ages. 

This  Organization  declares  that 
Brotherhood  is  a  fact  in  Nature.  Its 
principal  purpose  is  to  teach  Brother- 
hood, demonstrate  that  it  is  a  fact 
in  Nature,  and  make  it  a  living  power 
in  the  life  of  humanity. 

Its  subsidiary  purpose  is  to  study 
ancient  and  modern  religions,  science, 
philosophy  and  art;  to  Investigate 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  divine 
powers  in  man. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  many 
people  use  the  name  of  Theosophy 
and  of  our  Organization  for  self- 
interest,  as  also  that  of  H.  P.  Bla- 
vatsky,  the  Foundress,  and  even  the 
Society's  motto,  to  attract  attention 
to  themselves  and  to  gain  public 
support.  This  they  do  in  private  and 
public  speech  and  in  pubhcations. 
Without  being  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theosophical  Society,  in  many  cases 
they  permit  it  to  be  inferred  that 
they  are,  thus  misleading  the  public, 


and  honest  inquirers  are  hence  led 
away  from  the  OTigmal  truths  of 
Theosophy. 

The  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theosophical  Society  welcomes  to 
membership  all  who  truly  love  their 
fellowmen  and  desire  the  eradication 
of  the  evils  caused  by  the  barriers 
of  race,  creed,  caste,  cm*  color,  which 
have  so  long  impeded  human  pro- 
gress; to  all  sincere  lovers  of  truth 
and  to  all  who  aspire  to  higher  and 
better  things  than  the  mere  pleasures 
and  interests  of  a  wcffldly  life  and 
are  prepared  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  Brotherhood  a  living  energy 
in  the  life  of  humanity,  its  various 
departments  offer  unlunited  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  whole  work  of  the  Organiza- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Leader  and  Official  Head,  Katherine 
Tingley,  as  outlined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Inquirers  desiring  further  infor- 
mation about  Theosophy  or  the  Theo- 
sophical Society  are  invited  to  write 
to 

The  Secretary 

International  Theosophical  Headquvt^ 
Prant  Loma,  California 
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BOOKLIST 

OF  WORKS  ON 

THEOSOPHY,   OCCULTISM,   RELIGION.   PHILOSOPHY,   SCIENCE  AND   ART 

PUBLISHED  OR  FOR  SALE  BY 

THE    THEOSOPHICAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

INTERNATIONAL  THEOSOPHICAL  HEADQUARTERS 
POINT  LOMA.  CALIFORNIA.  U.  a  A. 

The  office  of  the  Theosophical  PtMishing  Company  is  at  Point  Loma,  Cal. 

It  has  NO  OTHER  OFFICE  and  NO  BRANCHES 

FOREIGN  AGENCIES 

THE  UNITED  K/WODO>fl  —  Theosophical  BcxJc  Companj,  18  Bartlett'f  BuadinKi, 

Holbom  Circus,  Lokdon,  r.c,  England 
SfKEOCff— Univertelh  Brodcnkapets  Fdrlag,  Nybrogatan  50.  Stockholm 
HOLLAHD-^hom*  Scbudel,  Hotlandia-Drnkkerij,  Baabn 
AVSTRAUA  —  1)x  Theosophical  Literature  Depot,  16  Carriagtoii  St,  Wjmyard  Sq., 

SVDOTV,  N.  S.  W. 
CUBA  —  H.  A.  Potsom,  KfuMAo  127,  Sahtiago  vt  Cuba 
AfCrf CO  — Samuel  L.  Hen-era,  Calle  de  la  Independenda,  55  altos,  Vtu  Ciuz,  V.  C 

TRANSPORTATION   CHARGES    PREPAID 
Ai»)RESS  BY  Katherine  Tinglev  at  San  Diego  Opera  Houae,  March  1902     .     .    $    .15 

Astral  Intoxication,  and  Other  Papers  (W.  Q.  Judge) 03 
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THE     PATH 

THE  Ulintration  on  the  cover  of  this  Magazine  ia  a  reproduction  of  the 
mystical  and  symbolical  painting  by  Mr.  R.  Macbell,  the  English  artist, 
now  a  Student  at  the  International  Theoacqihical  Headquarters,  Pcuot 
Loma,  California.  The  original  is  in  Katherine  Tingley's  collection  at  the  Inter- 
national TheoBophical  Headquarters.  The  symbolism  of  thb  painting  Is  described 
by  the  artist  as  follows: 

The  Path  is  the  way  by  which  the  human  soul  must  pass  in  its  evolution  to 
full  spiritual  self-consciouBness.  The  supreme  condition  is  suggested  in  this  work 
by  the  great  figure  whose  head  in  the  upper  triangle  is  lost  in  the  glor7  of  the  Sun 
above,  and  whose  feet  are  in  tbe  lower  triangle  in  the  waters  of  Space,  symbolinng 
Spirit  and  Matter.  His  wings  fill  the  middle  region  representing  the  motion  or 
pulsation  of  cosmic  life,  while  within  the  octagon  are  displayed  the  various  planes 
of  consciousness  tbroutth  which  humanity  must  rise  to  attain  to  perfect  Manhood. 

At  the  top  is  a  winged  Isis,  the  Mother  or  Oversoul,  whose  wings  veil  the  face 
of  the  Supreme  from  those  below.  There  is  a  circle  dimly  seen  of  celestial  figures 
who  hail  with  joy  the  triumph  of  a  new  initiate,  one  who  has  reached  to  the  heart 
of  the  Suppeme.  From  that  point  he  looks  back  with  compassion  upon  all  who 
are  still  wandering  bebw  and  turns  to  go  down  again  to  their  help  as  a  Savior  of 
Men.  Below  him  Is  the  red  rii^  of  the  guardians  who  strike  down  those  who  have 
not  the  'password,'  symbolised  by  the  white  flame  floating  over  the  head  of  the 
purified  aspirant.  Two  children,  representing  purity,  pass  up  unchallenged. 
In  the  center  of  tbe  picture  is  a  warrior  wbo  has  slain  the  dragon  of  illuw>n,  the 
dagon  of  the  lower  self,  and  is  now  prepared  to  cross  the  gulf  by  unng  the  body 
of  the  dragon  as  his  bridge  (for  we  rise  on  steps  made  of  conquered  weaknesses, 
the  slain  dragon  of  the  lowo*  nature). 

On  one  side  two  women  climb,  one  helped  by  tbe  other  whose  robe  is  white  and 
whose  flame  burns  bright  as  she  helps  her  weaker  dster.  Near  them  a  man  cUmbs 
from  the  darkness;  he  has  money-bags  hung  at  bis  belt  but  no  flame  above  his 
head,  and  already  the  spear  of  a  guardian  of  the  fire  is  poised  above  him  ready 
to  strike  tbe  unworthy  in  his  hour  of  triumph.  Not  br  off  is  a  bard  whose  flame 
is  vdled  by  a  red  cloud  (pasrion)  and  who  lies  prone,  struck  down  by  a  guardian's 
spear;  but  as  he  lies  dying,  a  ray  from  the  heart  of  the  Supreme  reaches  him  as  a 
promise  of  futtu«  tiiumirii  In  a  later  life. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  student  of  magic,  following  tbe  light  from  a  crown  (am 
bition)  held  aloft  by  a  fk)eting  figure  who  has  led  him  to  tbe  edge  of  tbe  precipice 
over  which  for  him  there  is  no  bridge;  be  holds  his  book  of  rittial  and  thinks  the 
light  of  tbe  danling  crown  comes  from  the  Supreme,  but  the  chasm  awaits  its 
victim.  By  his  side  his  faithful  follower  falls  unnoticed  by  him,  but  a  ray  from  the 
heart  of  tbe  Su[Reme  falls  upon  her  also,  the  reward  of  selfless  devotkni,  even  in 
a  bad  cause. 

Lower  still  in  the  underworld,  a  child  stands  beneath  the  wings  of  the  foster- 
mother  (material  Nature)  and  rec^ves  the  equipment  of  tbe  Knight,  symbols  of 
the  powers  of  the  Soul,  tbe  sword  of  power,  the  spear  of  will,  the  helmet  of  know- 
ledge and  the  coat  of  mail,  tbe  links  of  which  are  made  of  past  experiences. 

It  is  said  in  an  ancient  book:  "  The  Path  is  one  for  all,  the  ways  that  lead  tfiereto 
■nnit  vary  with  the  pilgrim." 
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This  is  not  a  new  religion,  but  the  sentinels  of  the  ages 
who  have  so  long  guarded  the  sacred  stream,  give  it  out  afresh. 
TTie  old  channels  long  ago  ran  dry,  and  the  cry  of  humanity 
as  with  one  voice  has  reached  the  loving  watchers,  like  the 
wail  of  a  sick  child  in  the  night  borne  to  the  mother's  heart, 
and  there  has  come  the  ready  response.  Here  am  I.  Their 
motto  is  Truth  and  nothing  but  the  Truth,  and  Truth  against 
the  world  .  .  .  obeying  the  Law,  they  are  no  longer  bound 
but  free. 

Wouldst  thou  approach  their  sacred  abode?  Lot  they 
have  made  plain  the  way,  and  promised  an  escort  when  by 
earnest  zeal  a  certain  station  is  passed. — William  Quan  Judge 
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UNiVEESAL  Unity  and  Causation;  human  Solidarity;    the  Law  of  Kar- 
ma;   Reincarnation.    These  are  the  four  links  of  the  golden  chain  which 
should  bind  humanity  into  one  family,   one  Universal  Brotherhood. 
—  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky 


RECONSTRUCTION:     WHAT    A    THEOSOPHIST 
THINKS    ON    THE    SUBJECT:     by  H.  T.  Edge,  M.  A. 

^HE  main  title  of  this  article  is  chosen  because  it  is  one  to 
conjure  with  in  these  days;  everybody  is  talking  about 
reconstruction.  The  social  order  has  been  dislocated;  and, 
as  it  will  have  to  be  readjusted,  now  is  the  time  to  make  a 
virtue  of  the  necessity  and  to  rebuild  it  in  a  better  way. 
Reconstruction  —  yes  —  agreed;  but  upon  what  basis? 
Here  indeed  is  the  pivotal  question,  which  being  imanswered,  our 
prospective  edifice  continues  to  hang  in  air.  A  wise  builda:  looks  first 
to  his  foundations;  and  it  would  seem  that  it  is  these,  rather  than  the 
materials  of  the  superstructure,  that  are  being  subjected  to  the  damna- 
tory scrutiny  of  the  inspector.  Upon  what  principles  shall  we  reccm- 
struct?  Right  here  we  find,  instead  of  unanimity,  the  greatest  diveraty 
of  opinioD.  Many  would  fain  see  in  Christianity  the  foundation  fra" 
the  future  rebuilding,  and,  if  told  that  it  is  under  the  auspices  of  Chris- 
tianity that  the  present  crumbling  of  foimdations  has  occurred,  they 
suggest  a  reconstruction  of  Christianity  itself,  saying  that  Christianity 
has  not  yet  really  had  a  chance.  If  this  be  conceded,  then  must  we  not 
conclude  that  the  problem  goes  back  even  of  Christianity,  and  that 
the  latter  appears  in  the  light  of  a  buttress  that  needs  to  be  buttressed? 
Others  point  out  that  the  modem  world  is  too  wide  and  international 
for  any  one  formal  creed,  as  such,  to  serve  for  a  foundation  whereon  to 
rear  a  temple  of  mankind  of  all  creeds  and  cotmtries.  Is  not  this  a  con- 
vincing argument  for  the  choice  of  Religion  itself  —  not  any  one  religion 
—  as  the  foundaticHi?  But  then,  what  is  Religion  itself?  Here  we  have 
auotho-  crucial  question  upon  which  there  is  diversity  rather  than  unani- 
mity.     Let  us  ask  what  is  Theosophy's  answer  to  the  question. 
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Anotho-  phrase  to  conjure  with  is  "Rock  of  Ages."  The  Rock  is 
frequently  met  with  in  Biblical  writings  as  a  symbol  of  permanence  and 
foundation;  and  we  read  of  the  rock  of  strength,  the  rock  of  salvation, 
the  rock  of  refuge,  etc.  "Where  are  their  gods,  their  rock  in  whom  they 
trusted?"  may  well  be  asked  of  the  present  generation. 

But  what  is  the  Rock  of  Ages? 

It  is  generally  taken  to  refer  to  Christianity;  but  Christianity,  as 
a  creed,  is  quite  recent  and  local  compared  with  the  outlook  which  we 
now  take  on  time  and. space.  The  word  'ages'  seems  nowadays  out  of 
place  as  applied  thereto.  It  would  seem  rather  that  we  should  go  back 
to  those  eternal  principles  that  underlie  all  religion,  in  whatever  clime 
or  time,  honoring  Christianity  in  so  far  as  it  represents  those  principles, 
but  extending  an  equal  tolerance  to  other  religions  which  do  the  same. 
And  in  truth  we  find  everywhere  among  current  writers  on  reconstruction 
the  disposition  to  accept  conscience  and  the  innate  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  as  final  authorities  by  which  religious  sanctions  themselves  must 
be  judged.  Religion  is  no  longer  quoted  as  final  authority,  but  is  itself 
weighed  in  the  balances  before  the  tnbimal  of  intuition  and  conscience. 
Even  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  can  dare  to  crane  out  openly  and 
advocate  such  views,  leaving  us  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are 
leading  or  following  the  opinion  of  their  flocks.  Yet  here  again  we  find 
multiplicity  of  speculation,  due  to  a  hazy  notion  of  what  human  nature 
is  and  what  are  the  eternal  fotmdations  thereof.  Everywhere  is  debate 
and  questioning  and  talk,  talk,  talk,  without  end,  till  we  are  dazed; 
but  nowhere  is  certainty  or  the  voice  of  one  speaking  with  authority. 
Theosophy  alone  is  able  to  take  an  attitude  of  certainty;  Theosophy 
alone  has  a  definite  progcam  and  holds  its  aim  clear  before  its  eyes;  and 
it  is  well  at  this  point  to  attempt  a  concise  view  of  what  Theosophy  is. 

And  here  the  word  'reconstruction'  comes  again  to  our  aid;  few  is 
not  Theosophy  a  reconstruction  of  the  sxmdered  fragments  of  know- 
ledge, a  rebuilding  of  the  crumbling  temple  of  wisdom?  As  is  shown 
in  the  prospectuses  and  handbooks,  Theosophy  is  no  new  gospel,  but 
the  most  recent  revival  of  an  old  and  eternal  one;  hence  the  word  'ages' 
is  pecuKarly  appropriate  to  it,  as  is  also  that  other  wwd  'Rock.'  Theo- 
sophy is  in  a  very  real  sense  the  Rock  of  Ages.  It  is  the  body  of  eternal 
principles  and  laws  that  underlies  every  religion  and  every  effort  of  man- 
kind to  represent  to  himself  a  workable  model  of  the  truth.  It  is  grounded 
on  a  surer  knowledge  of  htunan  natiu-e  than  that  offered  us  by  current 
speculations.  It  regards  not  man  as  a  helpless  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
a  silent  and  irrespraisible  power,  or  as  a  biological  phenomenon  functirai- 
ing  as  a  cog  in  the  wheels  of  some  huge  purposeless  machine.  It  regards 
him  as  an  intelligent  Being,  endowed  with  the  potentiality  of  Knowledge 
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and  with  the  power  to  prc^ess  indefinitely  towards  any  ideals  he  can 
entertain.  Its  teaching  as  to  the  dual  nature  of  man  is  clear-cut  and 
unambiguous,  and  this  alone  affords  a  basis  for  reconstruction  such 
as  we  seek  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  By  such  doctrines  as  Reincarnation 
and  Karma  —  teachings  as  andent  and  as  universal  as  humanity  itself  — 
it  presents  every  problem  in  an  entirely  new  light  and  removes  insuperable 
difficulties  ftxHn  the  path  of  those  striving  to  reconcile  fact  with  faith. 

So  far  from  being  a  new  doctrine,  Theosophy  is  a  key  to  the  interpre- 
taticm  of  the  materials  already  at  the  disposal  of  modem  scholarship. 
And,  as  such,  it  needs  no  better  credentials  than  its  own  actual  ability 
to  serve  as  such  an  interpretation.  In  other  wcM'ds.  it  has  achieved 
results  which  vindicate  its  claims.  For,  just  as  the  scientific  world  may 
have  in  its  hands  a  mass  of  knowledge  which  remains  chaotic  and  un- 
digested until  some  master-mind  points  out  the  general  principles  that 
relate  the  several  parts  to  each  other;  so  modem  scholarship  and  re- 
search have  amassed  miscellaneous  materials  to  which  Theosophy  sup- 
plies the  interpretation.  It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  author  of 
Isis  Unveiled  and  The  Secret  Doctrine  to  deal  with  the  facts  already  known 
to  modem  scholarship,  and  to  demonstrate  the  tme  conclusion  to  which, 
when  justly  related  to  one  another,  they  point.  And  that  conclusion  is 
the  actual  existence  of  what  we  have  just  called  the  'Rock  of  Ages,' 
but  which  is  also  known  as  the  'Secret  Doctrine.' 

The  facts  known  to  geol<^y  and  archaeology,  when  adequately  in- 
terpreted, reveal  the  existence  in  past  ages  of  a  imiform  culture  diffused 
over  the  globe  and  embracing  every  department  of  knowledge.  Just 
as  we  have  the  ruins  of  the  actual  buildings,  so  we  have  the  ruins  of  the 
culture  that  built  them;  and  the  bygone  culture  of  humanity  can  be 
inferred  from  its  relics  just  as  a  palaeontolc^st  can  reconstruct  an  ex- 
tinct animal  from  its  fossil  bones.  This  is  what  H.  P.  Blavatsky  did, 
and  Theosophy  is  the  name  she  chose  for  the  Secret  Doctrine  of  the  ages 
in  its  modem  presentation.  This  ancient  Wisdom  constitutes  a  key 
to  human  life  in  all  ages  and  it  alone  can  form  the  fotmdation  for  our 
anticipated  reconstruction. 

Theosophy,  however,  is  more  than  merely  a  body  of  teachings  — 
important  though  that  is;  for  it  has  an  organization,  and  an  essential 
part  of  the  Founder's  program  was  to  establish  this  organization.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  new  order  of  life,  it  must  not  remain  theoretical  but  must 
be  embodied  in  some  nucleus  that,  like  a  seed,  can  grow  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  its  birth. 

Humanity  seems  to  have  lost  its  Gods;  and  during  the  cycles  of 
preceding  history,  all  energies  and  aspirations  have  gradually  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  material  world.  Material  power  and  dominance  and  material 
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resources  have  become  the  all-potent  deities  to  be  worshiped;  and  this 
is  all  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  cyclic  evolution  and  the  due  succes- 
sion of  ages.  But  those  same  laws  impel  a  rebirth  of  the  spirit  and  a 
pr(^ess  along  the  returning  upward  arc  of  the  evolutionary  curve.  Man 
has  to  rediscover  his  God  within  the  recesses  of  his  own  higher  nature. 
In  this  way  alone  can  the  ancient  life,  dreamed  of  by  our  poets,  yearned 
after  by  the  soul-starved  denizen  of  our  materialistic  world,  be  restored. 

The  Revival  of  the  Lost  Mysteries  of  Antiquity  is  thus  an  essential 
feature  of  the  program  of  Theosophy,  and  no  one  who  reads  current 
literatxire  can  doubt  that  such  a  program  responds  to  a  universally  felt 
need,  to  a  universally  uttered  cry.  The  only  question  is,  Can  Theosophy 
do  this?  Can  it  answer  the  cry? — and  the  answer  rests  on  demcm- 
stration.  For  the  teachings  and  the  organization  are  attracting  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  people  of  every  class  and  country,  as  bearing  the 
sure  promise  of  something  sound  and  stable  whereon  the  future  can  be 
built  —  a  Rock  amid  the  uncertain  waters  of  speculation,  the  shifting 
sands  of  theories. 

While  Theosophy  can  serve  a  man  at  any  age,  even  whoi  near  the 
time  for  the  Soul's  departure  from  its  present  earthly  environmoit, 
yet  childhood  and  youth  are  the  most  crucial  points  of  contact;  and 
Theosophy,  by  its  RSja-Yoga  school  system,  is  enabled  to  apply,  even 
from  birth,  those  principles  which  it  indicates  as  being  the  true  founda- 
tion of  human  life.  The  chaotic  state  of  current  ideas  and  faiths  has  left 
education  in  an  uncertain,  happy-go-lucky,  and  vacillating  condition, 
whose  results  are  of  course  reflected  in  society.  While  there  is  such  un- 
certainty about  fundamental  principles,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  dispute  over  minor  details  like  the  curriculum;  tar  such  discussi<His 
revolve  endlessly  about  a  circumference  whose  center  is  never  touched. 
The  real  problem  is  to  produce  men  and  women;  and  this  means  atten- 
tion to  character  from  the  very  beginnii^.  But,  as  such  atten- 
tion to  the  child's  character  cannot  be  carried  out  by  people  who  them- 
selves are  struggling  in  doubt  and  uncertainty,  it  devolves  upon  such  as 
have  faith  and  knowledge  to  sustain  them.  Hence  one  sees  the  necessity 
that,  behind  the  Theosophical  teachings,  there  should  stand  the  or- 
ganization, with  its  Leader. 

All  such  enterprises  must  of  necessity,  in  their  initial  stages,  be 
inchoate;  for  the  builder  has  to  work  with  impo-fect  tools  and  to 
blaze  a  path  through  unprepared  ground.  But  no  wise  judgment  will 
find  fault  with  a  procedure  which  but  follows  the  method  of  Nature. 
For,  whatever  man  may  do.  Nature  does  not  attempt  to  dump  down 
a  completed  building  upon  its  site,  but  works  gradually  upwards  from 
the  seed  to  the  full-grown  tree.    Thus  the  RSja-Yoga  education  had  to 
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begin  from  small  beginnings,  but  has  grown  and  developed  as  its  pupils 
have  grown  and  multiplied  and  its  teachers  become  trained;  until  now 
it  shows  itself  a  worthy  pattern  for  future  reconstruction  in  education. 

When  credit  is  widely  shaken,  people  must  needs  fly  to  whatever  is 
not  involved  in  the  general  bankruptcy;  so  Theosophy  need  not  fear 
that  its  message  will  go  unheeded.  But  iipon  those  who  have  already 
heard  and  heeded  that  message  there  devolves  a  duty  and  an  urge  of 
the  heart  —  to  make  known  to  others,  whom  the  message  may  not  yet 
have  reached,  that  it  does  exist. 

Law  and  order  are  fundamental  principles,  which  we  feel  intuitively 
to  lie  at  the  base  of  things.  But  we  cannot  sum  up  the  truth  in  a  single 
word,  and  the  attempt  to  achieve  law  and  order  in  violation  or  neglect 
of  other  fundamental  principles,  will  lead  to  disaster.  Love  and  mercy 
are  eqxially  fundamental  principles,  revealed  to  us  as  such  by  our  innate 
teachers  —  intuition  and  conscience.  And  so  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  virtues  by  which  we  strive  in  our  imperfect  utterance  to  express  the 
many-sided  truth.  The  biolc^cal  investigator,  restricting  his  obser- 
vations mainly  to  the  external  organism  of  man,  defines  those  biological 
laws  common  to  creatures  possessing  organized  bodies;  and  not  infre- 
quently, in  his  loye  of  generalizations,  he  goes  to  an  extreme  and  strives 
to  make  the  difference  between  man  and  animal  one  of  d^ree  only  and 
not  of  kind.  He  thus  sets  up  for  mankind  a  false  standard,  for  which, 
in  defiance  of  facts,  he  claims  the  sanction  of  science;  and  setting  up 
graven  images  of  what  he  supposes  our  progenitors  to  have  resembled, 
he  says:  "Behold  thy  maker,  in  whose  image  thou  art  created!"  But 
mankind  is  bipartite  in  nature;  for  man  is  essentially  a  compound  of 
the  terrestrial  and  the  divine.  All  attempts  of  the  human  intellect  to 
reason  away  its  own  independent  existence  stultify  themselves.  A 
philosophy  of  life  which  is  to  explain  facts  and  show  us  how  to  live  must 
accept  facts  and  deal  with  actual  problems.  The  existence  in  man  of 
laws  higher  than  those  of  his  animal  nature,  and  often  nmning  contrary 
thereto,  is  such  a  fact.  If  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  evolution  will  not 
explain  this  fact,  our  conception  of  evolution  must  be  enlarged.  Theo- 
sophy shows  that  the  intelligence  which  makes  man  what  he  is  is  not  a 
mere  crowning  product  of  evolution  from  below,  but  is  from  an  inde- 
pendent source.  This  duality  of  human  nature  —  the  god  and  the  ani- 
mal —  is  the  iMTnciple  accepted  by  Theosophy  as  a  basis  for  its  practical 
work.  To  the  individual,  Theosophy  gives  new  hope  by  convincing  him 
that  he  has  latent  possibilities  which  he  can  unfold,  and  that  no  effort 
can  be  wasted  in  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Soul.  And  by  upholding 
the  path  of  duty  towards  fellowmen,  Theosophy  contacts  also  society. 
To  take  a  single  instance  —  that  of  the  home  —  if  the  motive  for  mar- 
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ri^e  is  that  of  self-advantage,  the  function  assumes  the  a^)ect  of  a 
bargain,  wherein  one  party  or  the  other  is  likely  to  get  the  worst.  Dis- 
cord between  the  parents,  even  though  dissembled,  is  inevitably  re- 
flected in  the  circle  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family;  and  thus 
is  sown  a  source  of  social  discord  that  spreads.  Such  a  view  of  marriage 
is  fostered  by  those  who  bid  us  believe  that  wedlock  is  no  more  than  the 
elaboration  of  a  physical  instinct,  or  the  civilized  counterpart  of  a  savage 
custom.  But,  if  marriage  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  opportunity 
—  an  oppOTtunity  to  sacrifice  self  in  the  larger  interests  of  imicm,  a 
stepping-stone  to  that  still  higher  and  wider  unity  that  must  subsist 
between  man  and  his  fellow-men,  then  mairiage  is  once  more  a  sacrament, 
as  it  has  been  and  should  always  be.  It  wotdd  then  be  regarded  as  a 
potent  means  towards  greater  and  nobler  accomplishment  in  the  service 
of  the  great  cause  of  human  welfare;  and,  thus  elevated  at  the  start, 
the  sequel  of  its  initiatory  rites  would  be  a  lifelong  union  of  ever-growing 
strengUi  and  harmony.  For  the  expectations  with  which  it  was  entered 
upon  would  not  be  such  as  fail  of  realization  throi^h  the  passing  of  things 
mortal,  but  would  be  those  which,  groimded  on  immortality,  can  never 
wane  nor  die  with  advancing  years.  This  is  but  a  single  instance  of 
the  application  of  Theosophical  principles  to  actual  life,  and  many  others 
might  be  given.  In  general,  a  new  purpose  is  given  to  every  undertaking 
and  prospect  that  life  holds  out. 

"Hie  true  basis  of  hmnan  solidarity  and  internationalism  is  —  not 
the  biol<^cal  unity  of  mankind  or  his  community  of  material  wants 
and  desires  —  but  his  spiritual  unity,  his  common  divine  origin,  the 
universal  sameness  of  his  higher  nature.  To  emphasize  the  higher  nature 
of  man  is  therefwe  to  further  the  dawning  of  this  imity.  The  rivalry 
of  creeds  can  be  reconciled  under  Theosophy,  for  it  points  back  to  that 
primeval  and  ever-living  Religion  which  is  the  common  root  of  religions. 
That  one  Religion  is  based  on  facts  in  the  spiritual  domains  of  man  and 
nature  —  that  is,  on  the  Truth  —  and  its  sanctions  are  the  vcace  of  con- 
science in  the  heart,  the  light  of  intuition  in  the  mind  freed  from  the 
darkness  of  pasKon,  and  the  words  of  the  wise  that  come  down  to  us 
throughout  the  ages. 

In  Theosophy,  therefore,  we  find  the  basis  for  reconstructi(Mi;  for 
Theosophy  holds  the  keys.  The  existing  fact  of  the  Universal  Brother- 
hood and  Theosophical  Society,  with  its  International  Headquarters 
at  Point  Loma,  California,  its  RSja-Yoga  College  and  Academy  and  all 
the  numerous  activities  carried  on  there,  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  efficacy  of  Theosophical  teachings  when  practically  applied.  We 
cannot  doubt  that,  as  difficulties  increase,  people  will  turn  m<^e  and 
mere  towards  Theosophy  tor  the  light  they  fail  to  find  elsewhere. 
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SCIENCE    AND    THE    SCIENTIFIC    METHOD  -  IS 
VIVISECTION    SCIENTIFIC?     by    Joseph     H.     Fussell 

II  — Science  Defined 

|N  our  introductory  paper,  published  in  the  September  issue 
of  The  Theosophical  Path,  without  defining  the  word 
,  science,  we  took  for  granted  the  general  idea  of  its  meaning. 
We  saw  that  the  word  is  often  used  loosely  and  with  dif- 
ferent significations  even  in  presumably  scientific  articles.  We  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  science  and  pseudo- 
science,  and  hence  between  scientific  and  pseudo-scientific  methods.  Our 
next  step  is  to  define  the  word  science,  to  determine  as  far  as  we  can  its 
exact  meaning  and  what  is  involved  or  implicated  in  its  right  usage. 
Our  inquiry  must  necessarily,  at  first,  be  basic  and  general,  but  it  will 
be  with  the  end  in  view  of  enabling  us  to  answer  the  question:  Is  Vivi- 
section Scientific? 

Science  (from  scient-,  stem  of  the  present  participle  of  the  Latin 
verb  scire,  to  know;  originally,  to  discern)  is  more  than  knowledge  in 
the  sense  of  information.  According  to  W.  W.  Skeat  (Etynwlogical 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language)  the  word  is  derived  from  a  base 
SKI,  to  discern,  whence  also  the  word  skill  And  the  same  authority 
gives  the  following; 

Skill,  discernment,  discrimination,  tact  (Scandinavian).  Middle  English  skil,  generally 
in  the  sense  of  'reason'  .  .  .  derived  from  Icelandic  skil,  a  distinction,  discernment;  cf.  skffja, 
to  part,  separate,  divide,  distinguish  .  .  .  cognate  with  Swedish  s/tiU,  reason. 

These  meanings,  first,  'discernment,'  then  'discriminaticm,'  'reason,' 
'distinction,'  'separation,'  'division,'  (conveying  the  idea  of  analysis), 
are  very  significant;  and  from  them  we  get  the  idea  of  science  as  know- 
ledge resulting  from  (c)  observation,  (b)  analysis,  (c)  reason. 

A  very  fair  general  definition  of  science  is  given  in  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary  as  follows: 

2.  Accumulated  and  established  knowledge  which  has  been  systematized  and  fornailatid 
with  reference  to  the  discovery  of  general  truths  or  the  operation  of  general  laws  —  knowledge 
classified  or  made  available  in  work,  life,  or  the  search  for  truth. 

3.  Especially,  such  knowledge  when  it  relates  to  the  physical  world  and  its  phenomena, 
the  nature,  constitution,  and  forces  of  matter,  the  qualities  and  functions  of  living  tissues,  etc. 

The  basis  of  science,  the  fimdamental  idea  underlying  all  science, 
is  the  existence  of  law,  order,  sequence;  that  the  operations  of  nature 
take  place  according  to  and  are  governed  by  law;  hence  the  possibility 
of  tracing  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect  and  of  effect  to  cause;  and  of 
determining  accurately  the  interrelations  between  the  phenomena,  facts, 
and  operations  of  nature. 

We  may,  then,  regard  these  as  among  the  principles  of  science;  but 
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it  is  too  often  tacitly  assumed  both  by  and  in  respect  to  scientists,  that 
their  knowledge  of  facts  and  of  the  operations  of  nature,  in  the  realm 
which  is  the  sphere  of  their  research,  and  of  the  laws  govemkig  those 
facts  and  operations,  is  acctirate  and  complete.  This  also  implies  a 
correct  formulation  of  those  laws. 

Seeing,  however,  that  in  no  department  of  nature  can  it  be  said  that 
we  have  complete  knowledge,  or  that  we  know  all  the  facts  and  their 
interrelations  and  the  laws  governing  the  same,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  our  science  is  at  best  incomplete,  and  consequently  constantly  sub- 
ject to  revisictti  and  addition  as  new  facts,  relations,  and  laws  are  dis- 
covered. But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  our  knowledge  is  accurate 
and  takes  into  accotmt  all  the  known  facts,  and  all  their  known  inter- 
relations; in  so  far  as  our  conclusions  are  legitimate  and  accurate;  and 
in  so  far  as  the  laws  discovered  or  deduced  are  proved  to  be  laws:  to 
that  extent  we  are  justified  in  regarding  our  science  as  true  and  exact. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  even  if  some  of  the  known  facts  do  not  yet 
fall  into  place,  and  their  relationship  with  other  known  facts  is  not  yet 
discovered,  50  long  as  they  do  not  negative  or  violate  any  known  law  or  any 
supposed  law  or  theory  which  has  been  deduced. 

If,  however,  it  is  foimd  that  a  fact  or  any  relation  between  facts 
violates,  negatives,  or  disproves  any  known  or  supposed  law  or  theory 
or  tentative  formulation  of  law,  our  science  is  manifestly  not  only  in- 
complete, but  in  that  respect  falls  short  of  being  science;  whether  the 
error  be  in  our  knowledge  as  to  facts  or  relaticms  between  facts  through 
incomplete  or  inaccurate  observation  or  faulty  experiment,  or  be  due  to 
incomplete  knowledge  of  law  or  inaccurate  formidation  of  law. 

And  yet  we  may  still  be  traveling  along  the  pathway  of  science  if 
the  situation  be  fairly  recognised;  and,  if  we  are  honest  in  our  search 
for  truth  and  do  not  claim  more  for  our  facts  or  theories  or  supposed 
laws  than  is  warranted,  we  can  still  claim  to  be  actuated  by  the  scientific 
spirit.  For  the  end  of  science  is  truth,  knowledge  of  truth;  and,  as 
Dr.  Branner  declares  (as  quoted  in  our  introductory  paper):  "Science 
bows  down  to  truth  and  to  truth  alone." 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  if  there  is  a  juggling  of  facts  or  a  misinter- 
pretation of  relations  between  facts,  or  if  there  is  an  ignoring  of  known 
facts  which  either  in  themselves,  or  in  their  relations  to  other  known 
facts  violate  or  nullify  any  known  or  supposed  law  or  theory  which 
may  be  tentatively  held.  In  such  case,  instead  of  science  there  is  pseudo- 
science,  the  scientific  method  is  violated  and  the  true  scientific  spirit  is  absent. 

For,  as  the  end  and  aim  of  science  is  truth,  so  above  all  the  true  scien- 
tific spirit  is  marked  by  unswerving  devotion  to  truth.  It  implies,  tho-e- 
fore,  an  open  mind,    freedom  from  bias,  prejudice,  and  dogmatism; 
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willingness  to  accept  truth  from  whatever  source;  willingness  to  aban- 
don error,  to  test  everything,  so  far  as  is  possible,  from  the  standpoint 
of  first  principles,  to  examine  and  reconsider  old  theories,  however  well 
established  apparently,  in  the  light  of  newly  discovered  facts  or  relations 
between  facts;  and  hence  the  refusal  to  condemn  any  method,  system, 
or  theory,  a  priori,  without  due  examination,  or  because  it  conflicts  with 
preconceived  ideas  or  apparently  well  established  theories. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  terms  science  and  scienlisl  are  often 
used  loosely;  and  that  the  true  scientific  spirit  has  not  always  prevailed 
among  'scientists,'  the  record  only  too  plainly  shows.  In  his  presidential 
address  befcffe  the  Michigan  Academy  of  Science  at  Ann  Arbor,  March 
28,  1917,  on  'The  Making  of  Scientific  Theories,"  Professor  William  H. 
Hobbs  said,  as  quoted  in  Science,  (May  11,  1917): 

It  itai  often  been  said  that  the  theories  bo  tenaciously  held  by  one  generation  aie  aban- 
doned by  the  next.  To  a  large  extent  this  has  been  true  of  the  past,  and  the  explanation  is  in 
part  that  scientists  are  not  less  fallible  than  others,  but  are  subject  to  like  limitations  in  pre- 
judice, in  undue  reverence  for  authority,  in  r^ard  for  the  science  vogue  of  their  time,  and  in 
many  other  randitions.  To  an  even  greater  degree  the  overturning  of  scientific  doctrines  has 
been  due  to  the  failure  of  both  the  scientists  and  their  critics  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
legitimate  theory  within  those  fields  where  views  may  be  rigidly  tested,  and  audacious  con- 
jectures which  have  been  offered  under  the  verisimilitude  of  facts  and  to  explain  problems 
whose  complete  solution  belongs  to  the  remote  future,  if  they  may  not  be  regarded  as  insoluble 
by  any  methods  which  have  yet  been  discovered. 

The  partial  explanation  offered  by  Professor  Hobbs,  that  "scientists 
are  not  less  fallible  than  others,  but  are  subject  to  like  limitations  in 
prejudice,"  etc.,  is  a  serious  admission  that  such  'scientists'  have  eitho* 
lacked  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  science,  or  have  failed  to  profit 
by  such  knowledge,  and  have  entered  upon  their  investigations  imper- 
fectly equipped.  If  "scientists  are  not  less  fallible  than  others";  if  they 
"are  subject  to  like  limitations  in  prejudice";  of  what  value  is  'scien- 
tific training,'  and  what  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  modem  so-called 
science?  No  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  claim  for  scientists  infallibility 
or  absolute  freedom  from  prejudice,  yet  among  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  a  true  scientist,  and  of  a  true  student  or  devotee  of  science,  are  ac- 
curacy and  open-mindedness  and  freedom  from  prejudice.  Hence  we 
must  deny  the  title  of  scientists  to  those  just  referred  to,  for  they  lack 
the  first  element  of  the  scientific  spirit,  which  is  devotion  to  truth  and 
all  that  this  implies,  as  already  stated.  And  as  in  the  case  of  others 
referred  to,  so  in  the  case  of  Rrofessor  Hobbs,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  uang 
the  terms  'science'  and  'scientist'  loosely,  even  though,  possibly,  those 
to  whom  he  refo-s  as  '  scientists '  may  have  rendered  some  service  to  science. 
But  that  of  itself  is  surely  not  enough  to  warrant  giving  to  them  the 
designation  of  'scientist'  or  characterizing  their  activities  as  'science.* 
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We  often  hear  of  'knowledge  for  knowledge'  sake,'  just  as  we  hear 
of  'art  for  art's  sake';   and  Webster  quotes  Karslake  as  saying; 

In  science,  scimus  ul  sciamus;  in  art.  scimus  itl  producamus.  And  therefore,  science  and 
art  may  be  said  to  be  investigations  of  truth;  but  one,  science,  inquires  for  the  sake  of  know- 
ledge; the  other,  art,  for  the  sake  of  production;  and  hence  science  never  is  engaged,  as  art 
is,  in  productive  application.  And  the  most  perfect  state  in  science,  therefore,  will  be  the 
moBt  high  and  accurate  inquiry;  the  perfection  of  art  will  be  the  most  efficient  system  of  rules; 
art  always  throwing  itself  into  the  form  of  rules. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  above  statement  with 
respect  to  art;  but  in  respect  to  science,  we  are  here  again  ccmfronted 
with  the  need  of  definition.  In  what  sense  is  the  word  knowledge  used 
in  the  statement,  "science  inquires  for  the  sake  of  knowledge"?  If, 
here,  by  knowledge  is  meant  information,  discovery  of  facts,  or  rela- 
tions, we  take  distinct  issue  with  the  writer.  Such  a  definition  of  science 
is  manifestly  incomplete.  But  the  Latin  will  perhaps  help  us,  fqr  while 
the  first  meaning  of  the  word  scire  is  to  know  (Smith's  Latin-English 
Dictionary),  the  second  meaning  is  to  understand,  in  connexion  with  which 
note  also  the  meaning  given  above  of  the  Middle  English  word,  skil, 
viz.,  reason.  Hence  to  give  a  free  rendering  of  scimus  ut  sciamus,  we 
may  express  it  thus:  "we  seek  knowledge  —  through  observation,  dis- 
CCTnment,  experiment,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  —  through  reason; 
that  is,  we  seek  information,  knowledge  of  facts,  of  their  relationships, 
through  observation,  discernment,  experiment,  in  order  that,  through 
reason,  we  may  gain  an  understanding  of  such  facts  and  relationships. 
Hence  there  must  be  not  only  knowledge  of  facts,  relationships,  etc., 
but  right  interpretation,  right  valuation,  of  these.  This  then  is  science, 
(X  at  least  the  beginning  of  science.  But  such  a  definition  is  not  yet 
complete,  though  it  may  be  held  as  implying  what  is  needed  for  its  com- 
pleticMi.  The  implication  is  that  full  understanding  can  be  had  only  with 
reference  to  all  related  facts,  all  interrelationships,  in  fact,  with  reference 
to  the  whole  'science'  or  branch  of  science  with  which  we  are   dealing. 

And  we  must  go  even  a  step  further.  There  is  a  deeper  implication 
still  in  the  statement,  scimus  ut  scm»i«5,  which  I  have  rendered,  "we 
seek  to  know  in  order  that  we  may  understand";  for  any  endeavor  to 
reach  complete  imderstanding  will  carry  us  further  than  any  one  branch 
of  science;  and  "the  most  high  and  accurate  inquiry"  (and  we  must 
say  also,  the  most  complete)  which  Karslake  declares  to  be  "the  most 
perfect  state  in  science,"  we  shall  find  necessitates  and  must  include  an 
inquiry  into  science  as  a  whole ;  and  into  the  relationships  existing  between 
the  different  'sciences'  or  branches  of  science.  We  shall  find  that  in 
seeking  to  know  in  wder  that  we  may  understand,  we  must  finally  and 
inevitably  relate  our  knowledge  to  life;  that  we  must  inevitably  come 
to  this  as  our  final  aim,  namely,  to  understand  hfe,  ourselves,  the  uni- 
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verse;  and  that  sudi  understanding  implies,  necessitates,  and  demands 
the  expression  of  such  understanding  in  action,  that  is,  in  living. 

In  doing  this,  in  seeking  this  complete  understanding,  we  come  to 
the  borderland,  the  limits,  of  what  is  usually  considered  as  science  (and 
yet  there  are  no  limits,  they  are  but  pushed  further  and  further  away; 
the  limits  exist  in  us,  in  our  present  xmderstanding,  not  in  science); 
and  we  find  oia-selves  face  to  face  with  philosophy,  religion,  art;  cut- 
minating  in  the  supreme  art,  the  art  of  life.  It  is  this,  the  supreme  art, 
the  art  of  life,  to  which  all  true  science,  all  true  philosophy,  all  true  re- 
ligion, must  finally  have  reference,  to  which  they  are  finally  related,  and 
by  which  they  must  be  finally  tested. 

Are  we  justified  in  taking  this  position,  in  taking  this  wider  view 
of  science  and  of  the  sphere  of  scientific  inquiry? 

"Science  bows  down  to  truth  and  to  truth  alone."  Must  not  the 
same  be  said  of  philosophy  and  religion,  if  they  be  true  philosophy  and 
true  religion,  that  they  also  bow  down  to  truth  and  to  truth  alone? 

Professor  Samuel  W.  Williston,  of  Chicago  University,  in  an  address, 
'The  Future  of  the  Sigma  XI,'  delivered  to  the  Yale  Chapter  of  the 
Sigma  XI,  April  2,  1917  (published  in  Science.  August  17,  1917),  said; 

One  of  our  noted  chemiBts,  not  long  ago,  I  have  been  told,  after  the  publication  of  an  im- 
portant paper,  when  aaked  by  the  president  of  his  college  of  what  use  his  discoveries  were  to 
the  world,  replied  that  he  hoped  they  had  none.  We  would  not  wholly  agree  with  bim.  be- 
cause the  ultimate  end  of  alt  our  research  is  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  there  surely  roust  be 
■ome  practical  use  of  every  fact  in  science.  He  did  emphadze,  however,  the  first  essential  of 
every  true  sdentiat,  the  desire  to  leam  new  tmths  for  the  sake  of  truth. 

"The  ultimate  end  of  all  our  research  is  the  benefit  of  mankind." 
Here  we  have  a  far  higher  ideal  expressed  than  in  the  saying:  "To  seek 
knowledge  for  knowledge'  sake,"  or  as  Karslake  says:  "Science  inquires 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge."  Indeed  this  "ultimate  end"  —  "the  benefit 
of  mankind  "  —  I  would  say,  is  the  true  ideal  of  science,  as  it,  is  also  of 
philosophy  and  of  religion;  for  there  is  a  compelling  power  in  truth  that 
will  not  let  its  devotees  rest  until  they  "honor  every  truth  by  use," 
that  is,  apply  it  to  daily  life  and  in  the  art  of  life  for  "the  benefit  of  man- 
kind." And  if  we  analyse  the  highest  conception  of  truth,  we  find  in- 
herent in  it  the  idea  of  law,  the  basic  idea  and  principle  of  science. 

The  following  also  corroborates  what  I  have  endeavored  to  outline 
as  the  true  meaning  of  science.  Professor  Williston  goes  on  to  say  (italics 
are  mine): 

Research  ability  t  would  define  as  the  ability  to  observe,  to  discriminate,  and  to  judtf, 
coupled  with  an  intelligence  that  is  always  asking  the  reason  why.  Given  this  ability  to  ob- 
•erve  and  to  undnstand,  and  its  possessor  has  the  foundation  for  success,  whether  in  science, 
in  arts  or  in  the  everyday  afTairs  of  life.  ...  As  teachers  our  pupils  look  to  us  for  inspiration 
and  he  only  can  give  inspiration  who  knows  tbe  joy  of  research  himself. 
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And  the  true  joy  of  research  is  in  the  search  after  truth,  the  ultimate 
end  of  which  is,  as  Professor  Wiliiston  says,  "the  benefit  of  mankind." 

Is,  then,  the  gross  material  or  physical  world  alone  to  be  r^jarded 
as  the  proper  sphere  of  science  and  of  scientific  inquiry?  Is,  for  instance, 
the  term,  'moral  science,*  a  misnomer?  Are  we  to  rule  out  economics, 
ethics,  psychology,  firom  the  realm  of  scientific  research,  and  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  their  becoming  some  day,  if,  as  some  think  they  are  not 
now,  sciences?  Is  philosophy  only  assiimption,  opinion;  and  religion 
only  belief?  Even  granting  these  to  be  partly  assxunpticm  and  partly 
belief,  respectively,  do  they  not  as  such,  that  is,  as  assumption  and  be- 
lief, rest  upon  facts  and  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  facts,  upon 
established,  co-ordinated  facts,  which  knowledge  in  every  way  accords 
with  Webster's  definition  (2)  quoted  above? 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  an  answer  to  the  questiwis  which  we  have 
just  asked,  it  will  be  helpful  to  cite  a  few  examples  of  the  contradictory 
views  held  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  regarding  the  position 
occufHed  by  psychology,  which  is,  as  it  were,  on  the  borderland  between 
science  and  philosophy,  if  we  use  these  terms  in  a  restricted  sense. 

Professor  William  James,  late  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Harvard 
University,  in  his  Psychology:    Briber  Course,  says: 

Conclusion,  —  When,  then,  we  talk  of  'psychology  as  a  natural  science,'  we  must  not 
assume  that  that  means  a  eort  of  psychology  that  stands  at  last  on  solid  ground.  It  means 
just  the  reverse;  it  means  a  psychology  particularly  fragile,  and  into  which  the  waters  of  meta- 
physical criticism  leak  at  every  joint,  a  psychology  all  of  whose  elementary  assumptions  and 
data  must  be  reconsidered  in  wider  connexions  and  translated  into  other  terms.  .  .  .  This 
is  no  science,  it  is  only  the  hope  of  a  science.  The  matter  of  a  science  is  with  us.  Something 
definite  happens  when  to  a  certain  brain  state  a  certain  'sciousness'  corresponds.  A  genuine 
glimpse  into  what  it  is  would  be  the  scientific  achievement,  before  which  all  past  achievements 
would  pale.  But  at  present  psychology  is  in  the  condition  of  physics  before  Galileo  and  the 
laws  of  motion,  of  chemistry  before  Lavoider  and  the  notion  that  mass  is  preserved  in  all 
reactions.  The  Galileo  and  the  Lavoisier  of  psychology  will  be  famous  men  indeed  when 
they  come,  as  come  they  someday  surely  will,  or  past  successes  are  no  index  to  the  future. 
When  they  do  come,  however,  the  necessities  of  the  case  will  make  them  "  metaphysical.* 
Meanwhile  the  best  way  in  which  we  can  fadUtate  their  advent  is  to  understand  how  great  is 
the  darkness  in  which  we  grope,  and  never  to  forget  that  the  natural-science  assumptions  with 
which  we  started  are  provisional  and  revisable  things,  (pages  467,  468) 

A  very  different  view  is  taken  by  Professor  George  T.  Ladd,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University,  who  severely  criticizes  Pro- 
fessor James'  position  in  the  following,  quoted  from  Psychology:  Des- 
criptive and  Explanatory: 

We  cannot  approve  of  that  use  of  the  word  'science'  which,  if  condstently  carried  out. 
would  exclude  from  this  category  not  only  human  psychology,  but  all  the  results  of  research 
into  the  principles  of  politics,  economics,  philology,  into  history,  ethics,  ethnology,  and  re- 
ligion. .  .  . 

Most  unseemly  of  all  portions  is  the  refusal  of  the  term  'science'  to  psychology,  because 
it  has  as  yet  discovered  no  law  corresponding  to  the  Newtonian  principle  of  gravitation  or  to 
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the  principle  of  chemical  equivalents.  For  who  knows,  or  can  rightly  aBsume,  that  there  is 
Inot]*  in  reality  any  suck  law  to  be  discovered;  that  the  infinitely  varied  and  concretely  indi- 
vidualized facts  of  human  mental  life  are  [not]*  ever  really  to  be  explained  after  the  analogy 
of  plants  and  atoms?  (page  2) 

Just  as  Professor  James  refuses  to  class  psycholt^y  as  a  science, 
albeit  he  says  it  is  "the  hope  of  a  science,  the  matter  of  a  science  is  with 
us;"  so  Professor  Joaah  Royce,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy 
in  Harvard  University,  refuses  to  class  it  as  philosophy.  AccOTding 
to  these  two  distinguished  Harvard  professors  psycholc^y  is  as  it  were 
"between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,"  rejected  by  one  as  'science,'  and 
by  the  other  as  'philosophy.'  In  the  preface  to  his  Outlines  of  Psychology, 
Professor  Royce  declares  emphatically: 

I  make  a  sharp  difference  between  the  business  of  the  student  of  philosophy  and  that  of 
the  psychologist,  (page  vi) 

He  appears,  however,  to  take  an  entirely  different  position  in  the 
preface  to  his  valuable  work.  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  empirical  psychology  as  a  branch  of  philosophy.  The  follow- 
ing are  Professor  Royce's  own  words: 

Two  philosophical  branches  are  especially  prospering  today  in  our  Universities,  the  study 
of  Empirical  Psych^ogy,  and  the  study  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.  I  believe  for  my  own 
part  that  these  two  pursuits  ought  to  flourish  and  will  flourish  together,  and  that  they  will 
lead  to  very  important  constructive  work    i  see  no  just  opposition  of  qjirit  between  them.(p.viii) 

Professor  Ladd's  position,  which  he  holds  so  consistently  through- 
out his  numerous  works,  is  clearly  stated  in  his  Psychology:  Descriptive 
and  Explanatory.    He  says: 

The  relations  of  Psychology  to  Philosophy  are  so  dose  and  peculiar  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  two,  whether  in  theory  or  in  actual  execurion,  while  treating  with  scientific  system 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  As  Wundt  has  well  said:  the  partition  of  sovereignty  between 
the  two  is  an  abstract  scheme,  which,  in  the  presence  of  actuality,  always  appears  unsatis- 
factory, (page  12) 

The  double  manner  of  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  ethics  and  It^c,  which  has  always  pre- 
vailed, is  another  proof  of  the  necessarily  intimate  relations  between  the  empirical  science  of 
psychology  and  all  philosophical  discipline,  (page  13} 

He  might  have  gone  further  and  declared  that  all  the  sciences  are 
related  (perhaps  not  all  so  obviously  or  intimately)  to  philosophy  and 

•I  have  interpolated  'not',  for  I  believe  that,  in  reality,  such  a  law  does  exist,  and  that 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  facts  and  operations  of  life  on  the  different  planes  of  being; 
that  indeed,  as  H.  P.  Blavatsky  says  in  her  great  work.  The  Sicrtt  Doctrine:  "Everything  in 
the  Universe  follows  analogy.  'As  above,  so  below';  Man  is  the  microcosm  of  the  Universe. 
.  .  .  Concretion  follows  the  lines  of  abstraction;  corresponding  to  the  highest  must  be  the 
lowest;  the  material  to  the  spiritual."  (I.  177)  And  again:  "Analogy  is  the  guiding  law  in 
Nature,  the  only  true  Ariadne's  thread  that  can  lead  us,  through  the  inextricable  paths  of  her 
domain,  toward  her  primal  and  final  mysteries.  Nature,  as  a  creative  potency,  is  infinite, 
and  no  generation  of  physical  scientists  can  ever  boast  of  having  exhausted  the  list  of  her 
ways  and  methods,  however  uniform  the  laws  upon  which  she  proceeds."  (II.  153) 
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philosophical  discipline.    Indeed,  he  does  say,"  as  ■  quoted  below,  that 
"in  one  sense  iif  the  Words,  there  are  no  'i^d^pfehdent'  sciences." 

He  points  out  that  psychology  differs  fropi  phyacal  sciences  by 
dealing  with  quite  a  different  order  of  facts,  and  ^hat  it  is  "the  threshold 
CT  gate  of  entrance  to  the  study  of  another  rnaih  group  of  sciences,  viz., 
the  so-called  psychological  sciences."    Continxphg,  he  says: 

Both  physics  and  phystotogy  expound  to  us  <xrtain  connexionfi  of  psychic  facu  with  other 
facts,  certain  conditions  on  trhich  phenomena  of  consdousness  ajise  and  change.  Both  are, 
therefore,  to  be  employed  itl  explaining  the  geneas  and  growth  of  mental  life.  But  biological 
fects,  as  such,  and  phydological  facts,  as  such,  are  no  more  like  the  phenomena  of  consciou»- 
ness,  as  such,  than  are  other  physical  facts.*  Nor  can  biology  and  physiology  put  forth  any 
more  defensible  claim  to  absorb  psychology  than  can  optics  and  acoustics.  The  'explanation' 
of  psychic  facts  by  reference  to  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  known  biological  or  pbysi- 
olc^cal  facts  is  indeed  a  most  promising  and  fruitful  branch'  of'  psychological  method;  but 
this  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  claim  of  psychology  to  an  iildependent  poution  among 
the  particular  sciences.  In  one  sense  of  the  words,  there  are  no  'independent'  sciences,  be- 
cause there  are  no  independent  realities.  And  if  all  the  sciences, were  to  be  absorbed  in  any 
one,  psychology  is  best  fitted  to  be  that  universal  science.  For  what  are  the  other  sciences  but 
orderly  or  half-disordered  systems  of  conceptions?  And  are  not  all  conceptions  facts  of  human 
oonsdousoess? 

On  the  other  hand,  psychology  is  undoubtedly  the  necessary  preliminary  discipline,  or 
'propaedeutic,'  to  all  the  sciences  of  man.  The  sciences  of  eajnomics,  politics,  sociology,  and 
even  of  history,  bermeneutics.  and  aesthetics  (so  ^  as  we  Cah  tpeak  of  such  sciences),  in- 
volve the  immediate  facta  and  laws  of  human  mental  life.  The'  subjects  with  which  these 
sciences  deal  cannot  be  in  the  highest  degree  scientifically  understood,  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  psychology,  fflp.  cil.  p.  11) 

From  a  strictly  ^entiiic  (using  this  term  in  its  deeper  and  true  sense, 
as  indicated  in  this  paper)  as  well  as  from  a  strictly  philosophical  stand- 
point, Professor  Ladd's  position  is  well  taken,  and  well  stated.  To  the 
sciences  named  by  him  in  the  last  quoted  paragraph,  may  be  added, 
human  biology,  human  physiology,  and  medicine,  both  as  a  science  and 
an  art.  And  particularly  does  vivisection,  as  a  practice  and  in  regard 
to  its  results  involve  a  problem  in  psycholc^y.  And  it  is  in  order  to 
lead  up  to  this  that  the  above  illustrations  and  quotations  are  given. 

The  question  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  vivisection  is  very'  largely 
a  psychological  question;  it  is  a  philosophical  as  well  as  a  scientific 
problem,  for  it  involves  a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
animal  world,  and  hence  a  consideration  of  animal  'rights'  as  well  as  of 
human  'rights,'  duties  and  responsibilities. 

'Science,'  in  its  restricted  sense,  in  the  sense  of  the  pursuit  of  'know- 

*It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  the  words,  'as  such.'  The  understanding  of  this 
statement  depends  largely  upon  tbem;  and  yet  seeing  that  [rfgysiolbgical  and  biological  focta, 
in  themselves,  and  any  investigation  and  experimentation  in  regard  to  tbem,  involve  and  an 
accompanied  by,  or  related  to,  facts  of  cxmsdousness,  they  must  therefore  be  considered  in 
renpect  to  consciousness  and  the  facts  of  consciousness,  if  we  &re  to  have  complete  and  true 
■dences  of  physiology  and  biology. 
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ledge  fOT  knowledge'  sake,'  knows  no  rights  or  wrongs;  r^ards  neither 
human  nor  animal  'rights';  has  no  reference  to  morality;  it  seeks  know- 
ledge only,  irrespective  of  the  means  by  which  such  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained, it  cares  only  for  results. 

My  endeavOT  is  to  show  that  true  science,  true  scientific  research, 
necessitates  our  taking  a  wider  view,  and  that  this  wider  view  reveals 
not  only  that  whatever  means  are  employed  have  reference  to  the  direct 
results  in  the  line  of  research  or  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  but  that 
means  and  results  alike  react  upon  and  affect  human  nature  and  human 
life.  Thus  science,  from  this  wider  viewpoint,  involves  philosophy; 
it  involves  morality,  spirituality,  religion.  Let  me  again  quote  from 
the  editorial  article  of  The  Scientific  American  for  February  12,  1916, 
which  I  referred  to  in  my  Introductory  paper,  and  which  I  now  italicize: 

Science  has  a  spiritual  side,  .  .  . 

Every  scientific  discovery  from  whatever  source  which  shows  us  more  clearly  what  this 
world  is  in  which  we  live,  reacts  upon  man  himself  and  causes  a  further  adjustment  of  his  re- 
lations to  that  world.  .  .  . 

/(  is  incorrect  to  say  thai  science  has  no  moral  aspect.  The  mind  of  man  is  not  divisible  into 
uater-ligkt  compartments,  although  writers  of  philosophical  textbooks  sometimee  find  it  con- 
venient to  assume  this  unnatural  division,  and  science,  philosophy,  and  art,  all  hate,  and  must 
necessarily  have,  a  moral  aspect.  By  showing  us  more  clearly  our  own  nature  and  the  nature 
of  the  world  about  us,  they  implicitly  condemn  certain  activities  end  foster  others. 

.  .  .  There  is  an  old  familiar  saying,  "The  truth  shall  make  you  tree,"  free  from  the  baser 
elements  within  yourselves.  And  it  is  because  the  spirit  of  science  lends  in  this  direction  that 
science  is  most  emphatically  worth  while. 

If,  then,  our  position  be  rightly  taken,  neither  science  nor  philosophy 
can  be  completely  studied  nor  fully  understood,  the  one  apart  from  the 
other.  We  may,  for  the  time  being,  pursue  the  one  or  the  other  as  a  sepa- 
rate line  of  investigation,  but  whichever  be  our  line  of  research,  the 
other  must  finally  be  appealed  to  as  indispensable  to  its  complete  investi- 
gation and  understandmg,  and  as  a  constant  check  against  erroneous 
and  false  conclusions.  And  so  also  with  religion,  in  its  true  and  funda- 
mental meaning  (not  in  the  sense  of  creed,  belief,  or  dogma)  —  it  also 
is  indispensable;  each  of  the  three,  science,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
is  indispensable  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  other  two;  all  must 
harmonize  if  there  is  to  be  a  true  and  complete  imderstanding  of  life. 

Tke  separating  of  science,  philosophy,  and  religion;  the  idea  that  the 
realm  of  each  is  a  distinct  and  separate  realm;  the  attempt  to  put  each  into 
a  water-tight,  air-tight,  and  reason-tight  compartment;  the  failure  to  recog- 
nise their  interrelationship  and  interdependence,  has  been  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  scientific,  philosophical,  and  religious  progress  of  tke 
world,  in  fact,  to  tke  true  progress  of  the  human  race. 

Space  forbids  the  entering  upon  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  as 
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r^ards  philosophy  and  religion  —  this  would  require  a  separate  series 
of  articles.  Oiir  main  viewpoint,  in  this  series,  is  that  of  science,  and 
it  is  primarily  science  we  are  discussing;  but  there  is  one  question  that 
should  be  answered  before  we  go  any  further.  It  is  a  question  of  psy- 
chology, of  the  nature  of  mind  and  the  laws  of  thought,  and  may  be 
thus  stated:  Whether  it  is  possible  to  pursue  any  line  of  scientific  re- 
search, or  discuss  deeply  any  scientific  subject  absolutely  independently 
of  one's  philosophy,  that  is  of  the  philosophy  of  life  which  one  may  hold; 
whether  in  any  conclusion  we  may  reach  or  theory  we  may  seek  to  estab- 
lish, often  in  the  mere  presentation  of  facts,  our  philosophy  of  life  as  a 
whole  does  not  inevitably  color  such  conclusion,  theory  and  presentation. 

This  may  not  appear  immediately  evident  in  regard  to  the  purely 
physical  sciences,  so  long  as  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  rudiments 
of  those  sciences;  but  if  we  pursue  our  inquiry  into  the  higher  realms 
we  find  ourselves  willy  nilly  involved  in  metaphysics,  and  our  philo- 
sophy, whatever  it  may  be,  inevitably  leads  the  way  to  truth  or  error. 
And  much  mOTe  is  this  the  case  in  respect  to  those  sciences  which  are 
directly  related  to  life  and  have  to  do  with  the  nature  of  man,  such  as 
biology,  physiol(^y,  psycholc^y,  medicine.  AH  of  these,  as  lines  of  re- 
search and  the  conclusions  resulting  therefrom,  not  only  affect  our  philo- 
sophy of  life,  and  continually  modify  and  change  it;  but  our  philosophy 
of  Ufe,  whether  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  or  not,  guides  our  researches 
and  checks  and  colors  our  conclusions.  It  is,  in  fact,  our  viewpoint 
from  which  we  cannot  get  away. 

Is  it  because  of  the  failure  to  test  their  'science'  by  first  principles, 
to  weigh  it  in  the  balance  of  philosophy,  that  some  'scientists'  come 
to  regard  knowledge  as  the  one  thing  to  be  sought  at  all  costs,  even 
at  the  cost  of  all  the  finer  sensibiUties  of  human  nature,  compassion, 
tenderness,  sympathy,  intuition,  —  in  one  word,  hiunanity,  and  all  that 
that  word  implies? 

It  may  be  said  by  some,  and  has  been  said,  that  science  has  naught 
to  do  with  these.  But  if  so,  then  science  has  naught  to  do  with  life,  for 
these  are  the  things  that  make  life  worth  while.  There  is  a  kind  of  'know- 
ledge,' a  kind  of  experience,  that  comes  from  indulgence  in  vice;  if  there- 
fore we  seek  'knowledge  for  knowledge'  sake,'  shall  we  advocate  experi- 
ments in  vice?  The  question  is  a  legitimate  one.  But  human  honor, 
human  dignity,  true  himianity,  if  we  are  true  men,  forbid  our  seeking 
knowledge  in  ways  which  offend  against  these  attributes,  whatever  be 
the  hoped-for  results. 

In  seeking  to  answer  the  question,  which  is  the  object  of  these  papers. 
Is  Vivisection  Scientific?  while  it  is  my  intention  to  discuss  the  subject 
as  rigidly  as  pos^ble  from  a  scientific  standpoint  in  acccn'dance  with 
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the  meaning  of  true  science  which  I  have  endeavored  to  outline;  al- 
though it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  authorities  and  give  names,  and 
although  I  shall  unqualifiedly  condemn  the  practice  of  vivisection,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  condemn  the  men  who  follow  the  practice.  Rather, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  they  are  following  the  wrong  method, 
traveling  along  the  wror^  road;  that  the  method  is  not  truly  scientific, 
and  that  the  road  is  not  the  road  of  science.  That  the  wrong  method  is 
so  widely  followed,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
individual  student  (though  I  hold  that  he  is  in  part  responsible),  as  it 
is  due  to  our  modem  educational  system.  Of  this  I  shall  speak  later. 
Before  concluding  the  present  paper,  I  wish  to  present  to  my  readers 
an  illustration  of  the  lack  of  knowledge,  or  at  least  of  the  application, 
of  a  true  philosophy  of  life,  which  lack,  generally  and  often  very  markedly, 
characterizes  the  utterances  of  pro-vivisectionists.  I  quote  from  The 
Vivisection  Question  (2d.  Ed.  1907)  by  Albert  Leffingwell,  M.  D.  Dr. 
Lef^gwell  is  not  an  anti-vivisectionist,  but  advocates  the  regulation. 

Are  there  any  boundaries  within  which  a  purely  scientific  curiosity  should  be  restricted? 
There  is  a  widespread  sentiment  which  distinctly  disapproves  the  search  for  physiological 
facts  which  have  no  conceivable  relation  to  the  treatment  of  human  ailments,  whenever  such 
investigation  implies  the  torment  of  animals.  .  .  .  Granting  that  the  highest  aim  of  pure 
science  is  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  that  the  agony  of  inferior  organizations 
[which  I  do  not  grant  — J.H.F.l  may  ever  subserve  this  end,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  malce 
use  of  human  beings  in  these  researches?  "  Is  a  life  for  a  life  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge?"  "The  aim  of  Science,"  says  Professor  Slosson,  "is  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knovil^g^  at  any  sacrifice  of  human  life."  "If  cats  and  guinea-pigs  can  be  put 
to  any  higher  use  than  to  advance  science,  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
higher  use  we  can  put  a  man  to  "    "Ahuman  life  is  nothing  compared  witha  new  fact.".  .  . 

...  Dr.  Bargigli  .  .  .  experimenting  on  .  .  .  children,  inoculated  them  with  a  leprous 
tumour,  that  be  might  see  whether  he  could  thus  infect  them  with  an  incurable  disease.  Such 
is  the  doctrine  held  by  certain  pathologists  of  France  and  Germany,  who  in  hospitals  have 
been  experimenting  upon  patients  to  see  whether  cancers  could  be  grafted  upon  them.'  Nor 
are  these  the  worst  instances  of  the  practical  application  of  that  theory  which  Professor  Slosson 
enunciates,  that  the  aim  of  science  is  not  "the  cure  of  disease  or  the  saving  of  human  life," 
but  "the  advancement  of  human  knowledge  at  any  sacrifice  of  human  life."  Not  very  long 
ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  medical  periodicals  of  the  United  States  an  article 
by  an  American  physician,  —  a  graduate,  by  the  way,  from  a  college  rather  renowned  for  its 
extreme  vivisection,  —  giving  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  certain  'experiments'  he  had 
made  while  in  charge  of  a  'Free  Dispensary.'  A  number  of  little  children,  twenty  in  all,  were 
deliberately  inoculated  with  the  most  horrible  disease  that  afflicts  the  human  race  today,  and 
solely  as  an  experiment.  They  were  already  suffering  from  one  incurable  disorder,  and  the 
object  of  the  investigation  was  to  see  whether,  with  another  and  even  worse  disease,  they  might 
not  be  infected  and  poisoned.  .  .  . 

Did  he  prove  his  theory  to  be  correct?  Not  at  all.  "While  the  twenty  cases  ...  are 
not  absolutely  conclusive,  still  it  is  a  point  worth  consideration."  The  result,  then,  of  these 
twenty  'experiments'  upon  little  outcast  girls  is  merely  a  point  worth  consideration!  I  agree 
heartily  with  that  conclusion;  it  is  worth  our  most  serious  consideration. 

•For  an  accoimt  in  these  experiments  in  cancer  grafting,  see  Brilish  Medical  Journal, 
August  29,  1891.  and  the  Medical  Press,  of  December  5,  1888,  page  583. 
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For  myself,  there  are  no  words  in  the  English  language  sufficiently  strong  to  phrase  my 
abhorrence  of  such  human  vivisections,  and  the  doctrine  on  which  they  rest;  and  1  believe 
this  abhorrence  is  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  medical  profession 
today.  Before  a  man  can  begin  experiments  hke  these  upon  iimocent  and  unsuspecting  chil- 
dren, there  must  be  a  kind  of  atrophy  of  the  moral  sense. 

And,  we  may  add,  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  life  and 
the  true  philosophy  of  life,  which  includes  morality.  As  a  contrast,  the 
greatest  I  can  think  of,  take  the  words  of  Jesus:  "Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

But  who  is  responsiljle  for  such  attrocities?  The  physician  only? 
No!  The  college  also,  the  college  trustees,  and  the  whole  educational 
system;  and  that  means  every  intelligent  man  and  woman,  who,  knowing 
of  these  things,  does  not  protest  and  continue  to  protest  until  they  are 
no  longer  possible.    And  imtil  each  of  us  can  say  with  Socrates: 

Thou  sayest  not  well,  if  thou  thinkest  that  a  man  who  is  good  for  anything  at  all  ought  to 
compute  the  hazard  of  life  or  death,  and  should  not  rather  look  to  this  only  in  all  that  he  does, 
whether  he  is  doing  what  is  Just  or  unjust,  and  the  works  of  a  good  or  a  bad  man.—  From  the 
Apology,  as  rendered  in  Long's  translation  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

In  a  future  article  I  shall  discuss  further  this  question  of  human 
vivisection  and  human  experimentation  as  the  inevitable  sequel  to  animal 
vivisection  and  animal  experimentation.  For,  as  has  again  and  again 
been  declared  by  vivisectors  themselves:  "the  final  experiments  must 
always  be  made  upwn  human  beings."  For  how  long  will  intelligent 
men  and  women  consent  to  this? 


THE    COMMON     SENSE     OF    THEOSOPHY: 
by  Frank  Knoche 

j|F  this  were  a  sermon,  the  following  would  be  my  text.    It 

J  is  taken  from  the  writings  of  Katherine  Tingley,   whose 

great  effort  is  to  the  end  that  men  and  women  shall  take 

■  a  common-sense  position  with  regard  to  themselves,  their 

duties,  and  their  relations  with  their  fellow  men: 

Universal  Brotherhood  has  no  creeds  or  dogmas;  it  is  built  on  the  basis  of  common  sense. 
.  ,  .  Let  us  cast  aside  creeds  and  dogmas,  then,  and  unite  as  brothers,  each  working  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  other,  and  all  working  for  the  common  good  of  humanity.  .  ,  . 
(for)  the  old  order  of  things  passes  away  and  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great  and 
grand  possibilities  of  the  new. 

The  great  value  of  Theosophy  to  the  world  today,  with  all  humanity 
rushing  helter-skelter,  pell-mell,  none  can  tell  you  whither:  few  with 
time  to  be  quiet,  few  who  care  to  be  calm,  and  half  the  world  strangling 
in  a  sea  of  agony  and  blood,  is  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  inquirer  a  rational, 
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MOUNTAIN  RANGE  TO  THE  LEFT  OF  THE  MATTERHORN. 
SWITZERLAND,  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  CORNER  GRAT- 

Monte  Rosa,  o(  this  range,  is  15,217  feet  high.     The  two  peaks  on  the  ex- 
treme left  in  the  lower  picture  are  the  Twins.    Castor  and  Pollux. 
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OLD  BRIDGE  AT  LUCERNE.  SWITZERLAND 

At  the  end  inside  are  queer  old  paintings  called  'The  Dance  of  Death,' 
which  Longrellow  refers  to  in  one  of  his  poems. 


Lomalmi  Pltrto  A  Enpatine  Dtpl. 

A  LITTLE  WATER-MILL  AT  ZERMATT,  SWITZERLAND 
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common-sense  answer  to  his  questions.  For  who  is  not  an  inquirer 
today?  Everyone  who  meets  you  has  a  question,  either  in  his  heart 
or  on  his  Ups,  perhaps  only  one,  but  that  one,  for  all  his  search,  still  un- 
answered. As  William  Quan  Judge  so  well  expresses  it  in  one  of  his 
little-known  articles: 

Within  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  thoughtful  individual  there  exists  some  vital  question 
unanswered.  Some  subject  is  uppermost,  and  asserts  itself  obtrusively  with  greater  persistency 
because  he  is  obliged  to  deal  with  it  without  a  visible  prospect  of  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
As  the  center  in  a  circle,  so  is  every  individual  with  regard  to  his  environment.  At  times  it 
seems  impossible  for  him  to  pass  beyond  the  circle  owing  to  one  unanswered  question. 

But  with  most  of  us  more  than  one  question  recurs  to  the  mind,  and 
with  such  persistency  that  we  look  here  and  there  for  the  answer.  "Who 
am  I?  What  am  I?  Whence  did  I  come,  and  whither  do  I  go?  What  is 
the  purpose  of  life,  or  has  it  no  purpose  at  all?  Is  there  any  solution  to 
the  riddle  of  existence?"  Modem  science  can  give  us  everything,  seem- 
ingly, except  an  answer  that  satisfies  the  heart;  the  five-hundred  and  odd 
religious  sects  have  so  far  failed  to  give  us  an  answer  that  satisfies  the 
mind.  So  the  materiaUst  says:  "Why  trouble  about  the  matter  at 
all?  Life  is  merely  the  result  of  certain  chemical  combinations  and 
interactions;  ergo,  when  these  are  dissolved,  life  ends;  and  why  worry 
about  a  future  that  we  shan't  be  there  to  see?"  The  religionist  says: 
"These  questions  are  not  to  be  solved.  The  thing  is  to  have  faith,  and 
let  the  answers  go." 

But  the  live  man  of  today,  facing  as  he  does  live  issues,  is  not  so 
willing  to  let  the  answers  go.  He  could  not  run  his  business  on  such  a 
plan  and  succeed,  and  he  is  not  willing  to  run  his  life  so.  Man  is  a  Thinker, 
first  of  all:  so  say  the  Ancient  Books,  and  so  say  reason  and  experience 
both,  and  he  has  more  than  the  animal  brain.  The  man  who  cultivates 
only  the  material  side  of  his  nature,  however,  shutting  off  the  channels 
of  spiritual  inquiry,  is  no  more  than  a  high  type  of  animal.  Such  are 
indeed  rare,  though  many  do  pass  through  periods  of  spiritual  obscura- 
tion when  the  heart-life  is  shut  away  for  a  time.  But  far  below  the  sur- 
face waters  are  the  deep  tides  of  Soul,  and  in  the  inner  chambers  of  every 
heart  there  dwells  a  memory  that  makes  man  more  than  he  seems.  This 
is  why,  so  fortunately,  most  men  have  not  lost  all  sense  of  their  spiritual 
heritage,  even  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  analyse  the  intuitions 
that  urge  them  on  to  solve  the  great  mysteries  of  duty  and  of  life.  Most 
men  want  to  know  what  life  means  and  what  it  holds  at  its  very  core; 
most  men  want  to  find  a  basis  for  that  brotherly  relationship  with  their 
fellows  that  is  so  satisfying  and  so  rational  and  brings  such  splendid 
results;  most  men  want  more  knowledge  of  themselves,  too,  and  it  is 
this  inner  urge  that  causes  them  to  inquire -with  such  earnestness  into 
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questions  of  a  future  state:  that  bourne  beyond  which  we  are  ushered, 
without  will  or  sanction  of  our  own  too  often,  by  the  mystaious 
hand  of  death. 

As  corollaries  to  these  main  questions  are  others:  Why  is  one  person 
bom  in  the  lap  of  fortune,  while  another,  equally  inteUigent,  equally 
good,  is  bom  with  everything  acting  to  hold  him  down?  Why  is  one 
hampered  with  a  frail  or  diseased  body  and  a  weakened  mind,  while 
another  is  vigorous  physically  and  alert  mentally?  Why  is  one  a  moral 
weakling  from  his  birth  and  another  a  tower  of  moral  strength  and  spiritu- 
al illiunination?  Then,  too,  why  are  there  such  imdependable  qualities 
in  men,  so  that  it  is  often  a  throw  of  the  dice  whether  the  man  whom 
we  elect  to  a  poation  of  trust  will  meet  our  expectations  or  disgrace  his 
high  office?  How  came  it  that  Nero,  for  instance,  after  a  promising,  seem- 
ingly blameless  youth,  suddenly  developed  hideous  and  cruel  traits  of 
character?  How  came  it  that  Joan  of  Arc,  a  simple  shepha-dess,  un- 
learned in  the  ways  of  the  world,  xmable  to  read  even  the  simplest  book 
OT  to  write  a  letter,  stepped  suddenly  from  the  pastures  of  Domremy 
into  a  career  of  imparalleled  military  success?  She  could  teach,  and  she 
did  teach  in  their  special  science,  the  greatest  generals  of  her  time.  Surely 
there  is  a  mystery  here!  But  is  there  not  mystery  in  every  life?  Indeed, 
who  can  think  for  even  a  moment  of  the  supreme  mystery  of  human 
nature  and  not  find  question  after  question  lining  up  before  him  with 
the  demand  that  some  common-sense  answer  be  found? 

Now,  leaving  for  the  time  being  the  consideration  of  questions  re- 
lating to  individuals,  let  ais  turn  to  those  that  touch  whole  nations.  How 
can  we  account  in  a  common-sense  way  —  for  common  sense  is  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  real  justice  —  for  the  great  catas- 
trophes that  ingulf  large  parts  of  the  world,  in  nature,  in  govemment, 
in  man's  relations  with  his  fellow  man?  These  things  cannot  be  accidents 
—  one's  common  sense  revolts  at  the  idea.  It  is  no  accident  that  my 
field  produces  wheat  and  my  neighbor's  com:  I  planted  wheat,  and  he 
com  —  that  is  all.  It  is  surely  not  rational  to  hold  that  only  the  little 
portion  of  this  globe  that  is  under  my  immediate  gaze  is  ruled  by  law, 
and  that  things  for  which  I  cannot  see  the  cause  are  therefore  causeless, 
accidental,  due  to  the  caprice  of  some  Deity  who  says  that  he  has  spells 
of  being  jealous.  No,  this  will  not  do;  and  so  the  questions  line  up. 
There  is,  for  instance,  this  imcomfortable  Antiquity,  about  which  we 
are  hearing  so  much  today.  As  our  archaeologists  are  cataloguing  dis- 
covery after  discovery,  we  see  a  complete  upsetting  of  our  old  ideas,  the 
claim  of  materialistic  science,  as  to  man  having  evolved  in  a  straight 
line  from  animalism  up.  We  find  that  there  were  epochs  in  the  remote 
past,  and  many  of  them,  "when  humanity  was  far  more  cultured  and 
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stood  far  higher  spiritually  than  anywhere  on  earth  today,  and  that  the 
Dark  Ages,  when  man's  spirituality  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  came  c^ier 
great  periods  of  Light.  That  looks  as  though  we  had  been  going  back- 
wards, and  naturally  the  thinking  man  feels  that  if  there  is  any  way  of 
reconciling  the  undeniable  facts  of  history  with  theories  of  evolution 
and  the  peace  of  one's  own  heart,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  find  it. 
For  we  must  have  some  part  in  all  this,  some  very  close  relation  to  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  not  merely  to  some  one  little  comer  of  it,  or  these 
things  would  not  concern  us  so.    And  indeed  we  have. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  whole  world  as  though  suddenly 
depopulated,  left  without  a  living  human  being  on  its  surface:  every 
village  a  deserted  village,  every  State  a  waste.  What  would  logically 
result?  Have  you  ever  observed  what  happens  to  a  house  that  is  left 
untenanted  for  any  length  of  time?  It  begins  to  deteriorate  at  once, 
and  continues  to  do  so  much  more  rapidly  than  when  occupied,  even 
though  it  was  subjected  to  the  hardest  use.  Can  we  not  imagine  from  this 
what  a  deserted  world  —  one  that  Nature  had  intended  as  a  'man-bearing 
planet'  —  would  be  like  after  about  a  himdred  years?  It  would  be  like 
a  body  with  the  breath  of  life  withdrawn,  or  like  a  living  person  with 
the  mind  clouded  or  gone.  One  who  follows  up  this  line  of  thought  will 
soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moving  spirit,  the  guiding  ptower 
in  Evolution,  is  Man  himself  —  not  material  man,  nor  merely  intellectual 
man,  but  Spiritual  Man.  Indeed,  as  the  old  Sages  taught,  it  is  for  the 
Soul's  experience  and  emancipation  that  the  universe  exists.  And  that 
Soul  —  what  is  it?  Whence  came  it?  What  is  its  mission,  its  destiny, 
its  home?  So  that  here  we  are  again,  back  to  the  first  question  of  all, 
the  great  question  that  includes  all  lesser  questions  within  it.  And 
Theosophy  contains  the  answer. 

In  her  first  great  work,  his  Unveiled,  H.  P.  Blavatsky  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  questionings  of  her  great  mind  and  compassionate  heart, 
and  of  the  source  from  which  she  brought  back  to  humanity  the  Ancient 
Light: 

When,  years  ago,  we  first  travelled  over  the  East,  exploring  the  penetralia  oi  its  deserted 
sanctuaries,  two  saddening  and  ever-recurring  questions  oppressed  our  thoughts:  Whttt, 
Who,  What,  is  GOD?  W/w  tver  saw  the  Imn.Ortal  SPIRIT  o}  man,  w  as  to  bt  abU  to  assure 
himself  of  man's  immorlalily? 

It  was  while  most  anxious  to  solve  these  perplexing  problems  that  we  came  in  contact 
with  certain  men,  endowed  with  such  mysterious  powers  and  such  profound  knowledge  that 
we  may  truly  designate  them  as  the  Sages  of  the  Orient.  To  their  instructions  we  lent  a  ready 
ear.  They  showed  us  that  by  combining  science  with  religion,  the  existence  of  God  and  the 
immortality  of  man's  spirit  may  be  denion-'trated  like  a  problem  of  Euclid.  For  the  firet 
time  we  received  the  assurance  thai  the  Oriental  philosophy  has  room  for  no  other  faith  than 
an  absolute  and  immovable  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  man's  own  immortal  self.  We  were 
taught  that  this  omnipotence  comes  from  the  kinship  of  man's  spirit  with  the  Universal  Soul 
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—  God!  The  Utier,  they  said,  can  never  be  demonstrated  but  by  the  former.  Man-^)irit 
proves  God-spirit,  as  the  one  drop  of  water  proves  the  source  from  which  it  must  have  come. 
Tell  one  who  had  never  seen  water,  that  there  is  an  ocean  of  water,  and  he  must  accept  it  on 
faith  or  reject  it  altogether.  But  let  one  drop  fall  upon  his  hand,  and  he  then  has  the  fact 
from  which  all  the  rest  may  be  inferred.  After  that  he  could  by  degrees  understand  that  a 
boundless  and  fathomless  ocean  of  water  existed.  Blind  faith  would  no  longer  be  necessary: 
he  would  have  supplanted  it  with  Knowledge.  When  one  sees  mortal  man  displaying  tre- 
mendous capabilities,  controlUng  the  forces  of  nature  and  opening  up  to  view  the  world  of 
spirit,  the  reflective  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  the  conviction  that  if  one  man's  spiritual  Ego 
can  do  this  much,  the  capabilities  of  the  Father  Spirit  must  be  relatively  as  much  vaster  as 
the  whole  ocean  surpasses  the  single  drop  in  volume  and  potency.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit:  prove 
the  soul  of  man  by  its  wondrous  powers —  you  have  proved  God! 

It  was  from  these  Sages  that  H.  P.  Blavatsky  received  the  teachings 
of  the  Archaic  Wisdom-Religion,  fragments  of  which  she  gave  to  the 
world  as  Theosophy,  that  synthesis  of  religion,  science  and  philosophy 
which  Katherine  Tingley,  her  Successor,  is  now,  through  the  School 
of  Antiquity,  proving  to  be  absolutely  practical  as  applied  to  daily  life, 
and  which  contains  the  answers  for  man's  perplexing  inner  questions. 
But  so  many  have  the  idea  that  Thsasophy  is  abstruse  and  incompre- 
hensible that  before  goii^  on  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  this  brief 
definition  of  it  from  the  writings  of  William  Quan  Judge,  the  Second 
Leader  of  the  Theosophical  Movement,  whose  heroic  defense  of  the 
principles  for  which  Madame  Blavatsky  gave  her  life,  made  it  possible 
for  the  School  of  Antiquity  on  Point  Loma  to  be  established.  It  cannot 
be  quoted  too  often: 

Theosophy  is  that  ocean  of  knowledge  which  spreads  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  evolution 
of  sentient  beings;  unfathomable  in  its  deepest  parts,  it  gives  the  greatest  minds  their  fullest 
scope,  yet,  shallow  enough  at  its  shores,  it  will  not  overwhelm  the  understanding  of  a  child. 
.  .  .  And  just  as  the  Ancients  taught,  so  does  Theosophy;  that  Iht  course  of  evolution  is  Ih* 
drama  of  the  soul  and  that  nature  exists  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  soul's  exptrienee. 

There  is  a  story  somewhere  of  a  man  who  found  himself  a  prisoner 
in  a  black  and  dreary  room.  Year  after  year  he  pined  and  fretted  there, 
when  one  day  a  brilliant  thought  occurred  to  him:  he  opened  the  door 
and  walked  out!  He  was  evidently  a  stupid  man,  with  a  good  part  of 
his  brain  set  aside  and  preserved  from  use,  but  that  very  fact  is  what 
gives  the  story  its  point  for  us  here,  and  it  is  certainly  material  to  the 
theme:  common  sense.  Moreover,  the  application  is  plain,  for  no  think- 
ing mind  can  deny  that  humanity  at  the  present  lime  is  behaving  with 
the  acme  of  stupidity  with  regard  to  many  of  its  major  affairs.  The 
result  is  that  we  are  traveling  in  a  vicious  circle,  the  very  remedies 
we  are  pottering  with,  in  the  hope  of  getting  ourselves  out,  acting  only 
to  keep  us  in.  The  common-sense  man  would  say,  "Why  not  stop  pot- 
tering and  tinkering,  and  smash  an  opening  in  that  circle?  Then  walk 
out!"  That  is  exactly  what  Theosophy  gives  one  the  power  to  do,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  the  pre-eminent  court  of  appeal  for  the  common-sense 
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man.  When  Alexander  cut  the  knot  of  Gordius,  he  gave  us  an  example 
of  common-sense  treatment  of  a  seemingly  hopeless  affair.  When  a  bird 
wishes  to  be  free  of  swamp  odors  or  noisome  vapors,  it  does  not  organize 
a  committee,  or  write  an  essay  on  the  evil  ways  of  the  world,  or  settle 
down  on  the  swamp  surface  to  stay  there  —  it  simply  flies  up  and  away! 
And  we  can  always  do  as  wisely  if  we  will  use  our  common  sense,  re- 
membering that  man  is  a  Soul,  and  that  the  Soul  has  wings!  The  question 
may  be  amply  one  of  opening  the  door  so  that  the  Soul  can  use  its  wings, 
or,  it  may  be,  of  taking  off  the  chains  of  conceit,  prejudice,  bigotry, 
false  pride,  cynicism,  ignorance,  and  all  purely  brain-mind  ideas,  so 
that  the  Soul  is  free  to  rise. 

So  here  we  are  at  last,  with  man  definitely  placed  before  us  as  a 
Dual  Being:  both  soul  and  body,  both  animal  and  divine,  the  God  and 
the  lower  human  harnessed  tc^ether  by  the  Higher  Law  and  destined 
to  struggle  on  in  harness  until  the  God  shall  triumph  over  the  other  or 
—  depart,  to  leave  the  obstinate  lower  mind  to  follow  its  course  alone. 
The  common-sense  man  at  this  point  will  say:  "Obviously,  the  thing 
for  me  to  do  first  is  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  myself  —  in  short,  to 
study  myself.  If  it  is  true  that  man  is  dual  in  nature  —  and  it  must 
be  so,  {or  here  and  there  I  do  see  men  calmly  walking  out  of  prisons  while 
I  stay  in  —  and  if  it  is  true  that  man  possesses  a  wonderful  equipment 
of  spiritual  power  in  his  make-up,  along  with  another  sort  of  equipment 
of  which  he  is  not  so  very  proud,  it  behooves  me  to  get  out  these  reserves 
of  mine,  look  them  over  and  take  stock  of  what  I  have  on  hand."  He 
is  right.  The  rational  plan,  when  one  has  determined  to  discard  old 
buaness  methods  and  start  in  with  new  and  better  ones,  is  to  make  an 
inventory  and  see  what  there  is  in  stock  to  go  upon.  That  is  exactly 
what  Theosophy  not  only  encourages  one  to  do,  but  gives  one  the  power 
to  do.  And,  in  this  matter  of  an  inventory  of  oneself,  it  turns  on  a  flood 
of  light. 

Now  light  is  just  what  old  lumber-rooms  need  —  and  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  average,  undisciplined  human  mind  is  not  inaptly  de- 
scribed as  a  lumber-room;  wishes,  desires,  ideas,  opinions,  facts  and 
fancies,  all  bxmdled  in  together,  good  and  bad  alike,  with  the  cobwebs 
of  ignorance  and  obscuration  binding  long  artistic  lines  over  the  whole. 
The  moment  one  begins  to  think,  he  realizes  this  fact,  and  then  it  is  up 
to  him,  whether  to  allow  the  old  accumxilation  to  remain,  with  its  waste 
and  dirt  or  to  clean  it  up.  If  he  brings  in  a  light  and  decides  that  the 
cleaning  process  must  go  forward,  the  first  thing  that  he  discovers  is  that 
this  collection  of  resources,  equipment,  treasure  and  trash,  this  lumber- 
room,  that  is  'myself,'  is  Dual  in  its  nature  and  make-up.  This  part 
is  animal,  that  part,  Divine;  and  then  man  begins  to  find  his  true  dig- 
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nity,  and  realizes  that  while  he  does  have  a  physical  heredity  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Nature,  he  has  also  a  spiritual  heredity  from  Deity.  He 
sees  himself,  as  the  old  Stoics  used  to  say,  as  a  "portion  of  Deity."  He 
sees  that  part  of  his  equipment  is  of  a  permanent  nature,  infinitely  valu- 
able and  cmly  needing  to  be  brought  out  and  rid  of  dust  and  dfebris  to 
make  him  richer  than  any  Aladdin;  and  that  another  part  is  trumpery 
and  mostly  deserves  the  trash-can.  Or  perhaps  it  is  misused  material 
that  at  last,  now  that  the  hght  is  turned  on,  he  can  find  a  way  to  make 
over,  and  render  of  service  to  the  part  that  is  permanent  and  not  trash. 
How  plainly  then  he  sees  that  all  his  life  long,  quite  xmconsciously 
most  of  the  time,  he  has  been  adding  to  the  accumulations  in  this  lumber- 
room  which  he  calls  'myself,' — sometimes  by  things  of  priceless  and 
permanent  value,  but  mostly  by  trumpery-stuJEf.  A  conquest  over  some 
weakness  —  that  has  piled  up  the  permanent  gold  for  him:  how  clear 
it  all  is  now!  Weak  compliance  with  something  he  knew  was  wrong,  a 
yielding  to  impulse  or  desire,  selfishness,  criticism,  cynicism,  bitterness 
—  there  these  are,  like  ghosts  rising  up  to  frighten  and  shame  him.  With- 
out the  Theosophic  teaching  of  the  Duality  of  Man,  how  would  a  person 
who  seriously  set  out  to  understand  himself  ever  be  able  to  find  his  way? 
In  despair  he  would  eKclaim  with  Pascal: 

What  a  chimera  is  man!  What  a  confused  chaos,  what  a  subject  of  contradiction!  a  pro- 
fessed judge  of  all  things,  and  yet  a  feeble  worm  of  the  earthl  the  great  depository  and  guardian 
of  truth,  and  yet  a  mere  huddle  of  uncertainty!  Ike  glory  and  Ihe  scandal  of  Ike  Uninerse! 

But  Theosophy  leaves  one  in  no  such  dilemma  as  this.  How  ration- 
ally the  subject  is  stated  in  the  following  words,  from  some  writings 
by  Katherine  Tingley  which,  when  originally  issued,  were  for  private 
instruction  only  but  parts  of  which  have  been  occasionally  quoted  public- 
ly in  recent  years: 

Have  you  thought  who  or  what  is  this  '17  .  .  .  What  is  'myself,'  and  what  'my  life'? 
Have  you  meditated  on  that  Higher  Self  to  which  .  .  .  you  aspire?  This  thought  and  medi- 
tation is  the  first  step  to  an  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of  the  inner  and  outer  man.  It 
clarifies  your  whole  being,  unloading  and  separating  from  you  much  ihat  you  have  hitherto 
thought  to  be  yourself,  helping  you  to  an  understanding  of  the  valuelessness  of  much  that 
you  have  hitherto  desired  and  perhaps  thought  necessary  to  your  welfare  or  peace  of  mind, 
separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  consciousness,  conferring  added  power  of  inaght  into 
human  nature  and  discrimination  in  your  dealings  with  men. 

We  all  know  that  the  inner  man  is  true,  eternal,  strong,  pure,  compassionate,  just.  The 
outer  is  too  often  weak,  wavering,  selfishi  its  energy  arises  out  of  desire  and  ambition.  Yet 
it  is  the  instrument  which  the  soul,  the  inner,  seeks  to  perfect  in  compassion.  It  is  in  this 
outer  nature,  usually  physically  dominated,  that  arises  the  common  feeling  ol  'I',  and  it  is  to 
the  blending  of  this  with  the  real '  I '  within  that  evolution  tends.  .  , 

From  the  time  the  Resolve  is  taken,  the  disciple  has  ever  with  him  two  forces.  Two  inviable 
companions  formed  of  his  own  essence,  one  evil,  one  Divine,  the  secretion  or  objectivation 
of  the  opposite  poles  ol  his  own  self  consciousness,  they  represent  his  good  and  evil  angels, 
Uw  Augoeides  3nd  iis  counterpart  each  seeking  to  absorb  his  bHnij    One  of  these  in  the  end 
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must  prevail  over  the  other  and  one  or  the  other  is  strengthened  by  every  act  and  thought 
of  his  life.  They  are  his  higher  and  lower  potentialities  passing  slowly  into  potency  as  the 
energies  (both  good  and  evil,  note)  of  the  soul  are  awakened  by  the  effect  of  the  Resolve  and 
the  vibrations  thereby  called  down  or  called  out.  And  if  the  Resolve  be  kept,  if  egorl  be  continual, 
if  no  failures  or  falls  discourage  the  aspiranl  and  are  always  followed  "by  as  many  undaunted 
struggles  upward,"  he  has  always  the  help  and  counsel  of  the  divine  'Daimon,'  the  'Warrior'; 
and  victory,  however  far  away,  is  certain.  7ac  this  is  an  unconquerable  power,  "eternal  and 
sure,"  an  actual  presence  and  inspiration  if  you  will  but  recognise  it,  having  faith  and  faith 
and  faith.  Why  then  it  will  be  natural  to  ask,  if  this  Warrior,  fighting  for  us,  is  invincible, 
do  we  ever  fail?  It  is  lack  of  faith,  unwontedness  of  resort  to  this  place  of  energy,  the  habit 
of  yielding  to  temptation  without  pause  or  thought,  the  non-recognition  (by  meditation) 
of  the  Duality  of  our  Nature.  .  .  . 

Do  you  understand  what  'Theosophy'  means,  or  have  you  sought  out  the  definition  of 
it  given  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky  and  W,  Q.  Judge? 

To  make  it  a  'living  power,'  think  of  it  not  so  much  as  a  body  of  philosophic  or  other  teach- 
ing, but  as  the  highest  law  of  conduct,  which  is  the  enacted  expresdon  of  divine  love  or  com- 
passion. It  is  this  which  is  to  be  made  the  guide  of  life  as  a  whole  and  in  each  of  its  acts.  .  .  . 
Do  every  act  as  an  intent  and  loving  service  to  the  Divine  Self  of  the  World,  putting  your 
best  into  it  in  that  way. 

Is  it  comititm  sense,  then,  to  possess  resources  that  are  infinite  and 
yet  go  through  life  fearful  and  whining,  or  wicked  and  bold,  as  though 
cme  had  no  spiritual  resoiirces  at  all?  We  need  not  worry  as  much  as 
we  do.  There  is  help  for  every  emergency  if  we  will  look  for  it  in  the  right 
place.  We  have  only  to  make  out  a  draft  in  the  proper  way:  it  will  be 
honored.    Never  fear  that. 

And  here  we  meet  the  next  great  problem,  one  that  all  men  meet 
but  of  which  the  business  man  sometimes  feels  that  he  has  rather  more 
than  his  share  —  the  problem  of  dealing  with  others.  Now  there  should 
not  be  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  there  is  about  this  question 
of  our  relationship  with  our  fellows.  There  should  not  be  the  endless 
suspicions  and  difficulties  that  only  stultify  our  own  power  to  give  and 
to  serve,  and  keep  men  separate  and  apart.  And  we  know  it.  In  truth, 
most  of  us,  upon  reflexion,  are  ashamed  of  the  blindness  we  show  in  our 
relations  with  others,  of  our  misjudgments,  our  ignorance  of  their  nature, 
and  the  rest.    To  quote  homely  Epictetus: 

Diogenes  well  said  to  one  who  asked  from  him  letters  of  recommendation:  That  you  are 
a  man  he  will  know  as  soon  as  he  sees  you;  and  he  will  know  whether  you  are  good  or  bad  if 
he  has,  through  experience,  the  knowledge  to  distinguish  the  good  and  the  bad;  but  if  he  has 
not.  he  would  not  know  though  I  were  to  write  him  a  thousand  times.  For  it  is  just  the  same 
as  if  a  drachma  asked  to  be  recommended  to  a  person.  If  he  is  skilful  in  testing  silver,  he  will 
loiow  you  (the  drachma)  for  what  you  are.  We  ought  then  in  Ufe  to  be  able  to  have  some 
such  skill  as  in  the  case  of  the  silver  coin,  that  we  may  be  able  to  say,  like  the  judge  of  olver, 
"Bring  me  any  drachma  and  I  will  test  it." 

Only  —  we  are  not,  and  the  terrible  war  in  Europe  is  but  part  of 
the  shameful  result.    Here  again  Theosophy  turns  on  its  saving  light 
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—  and,  by  the  way,  was  any  method  ever  invented  more  thoroughly 
common-sense  than  just  the  turning  on  of  a  light,  when  you  want  to 
find  your  way  in  the  dark?  By  the  hght  of  this  ancient  torch,  Theosophy, 
we  see  that  others  are  dual  as  we  are  ourselves.  Familiar  with  the  key- 
notes of  Duality  in  oxir  own  nature,  we  recognise  them  at  once  in  the 
nature  of  another.  Worry,  suspicion,  hatred,  fear,  discontent,  restless- 
ness, ambition,  laziness,  and  the  all  too  conmion  railing  at  fate  —  these 
we  know  at  once  as  keynotes  of  the  lower,  animal  nature  in  man;  while 
joy,  peace,  brotherliness,  discrimination,  clear  vision,  love  of  work,  desire 
to  serve,  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  a  principle,  delight  in  rendering 
service  to  others  —  these  show  that  the  God  in  man  is  in  the  ascendency. 
How  the  air  clears!  We  find  the  next  questicms  almost  answered  in  ad- 
vance, for  these  relate  to  the  point  of  contact  with  our  brothers,  and 
how  we  shall  keep  that  sweet  and  unsoiled.  Here  again  Theosophy 
shows  us  the  common-sense  way,  so  that  others  will  be  better  for  having 
met  us,  so  that  our  home,  our  commxmity,  our  city  shall  be  better  and 
the  awful  blots  that  now  exist  on  our  so-called  civilization  become  a 
little  less  black.  It  is  simply  the  white  solvent  of  Sincaity,  a  quality 
so  whole  and  so  pure  that  we  lose  the  taste  for  anything  else.  I  can 
do  no  better  here  than  quote  again  from  Madame  Tingley,  whose  teach- 
ings on  life  and  duty  are  so  pre-eminently  practical  and  soxmd; 

Just  aa  far  as  we  give  up  trying  to  seem,  and  give  our  time  to  an  honest  attempt  lo  be,  will 
our  eyes  open  to  a  true  discernment  in  relation  to  those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  The 
attempt  lo  seem,  the  aping  of  virtues  we  know  ourselves  not  to  possess,  is  not  only  an  act  of 
self-poisoning,  not  only  an  utter  stultification  of  the  soul  and  intuition,  but  a  poisoning  of  all 
those  with  whom  we  have  to  deaL  Moreover,  it  makes  us  utterly  negative,  utterly  the  prey 
of  others,  utterly  unable  to  judge  them  aright  or  to  repel  the  touch  of  their  lower  natures. 
The  first  requirement,  then,  is  Personal  Sincerity,  an  unreserved  ownin^-up  to  one's  own 
soul  of  one's  faults;  and  then,  a  steady  fight  to  conquer  them.  Thus  in  time  men  become  in- 
vulnerable, spiritually  strong;  and  best  of  all.  while  we  are  making  that  honest  fight,  we 
cannot  poison  anybody  else. 

So  much  for  the  so-called  smaller  issues  that  affect  the  personal  life. 
What  about  those  greater  ones  that  affect  whole  nations?  It  is  the  same. 
If  I  can  live  on  amicable  terms  with  my  neighbor  who  has  a  different 
social  status,  a  different  religion,  different  ideas  of  duty  and  of  life  and 
who  belongs  to  a  different  race,  why  cannot  a  nation  do  the  same?  Na- 
tions can,  and  they  have  done  so,  again  and  again.  On  Point  Loma 
today,  as  Students  xmder  Madame  Katherine  Tingley  in  the  School 
of  Antiquity  of  which  she  is  Foimdress-Fresident,  and  as  men  and  women 
playing  their  parts  as  active  working  factors  in  life,  are  representatives 
of  many  different  nations;  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  ordinary  city  of  the  world,  and  of  which  the  newspapers 
keep  us  so  thoroughly  aware.    We  who  live  here  may  be  pardoned  Tot 
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believing  that  the  right  way  is  the  common-sense  way,  and  that  selfish- 
ness and  greed  in  the  conduct  of  dvic  or  national  (»:  international  affairs 
is  not  only  a  travesty  on  common  sense,  but  is  absolutely  unnecessary 
and  absurd. 

So  that,  inevitably,  when  one  looks  at  life  and  history  from  the  view- 
point of  Theosophy,  one's  ideas  undergo  an  immense  broadening,  and 
the  laws  whose  guidance  we  invoke  in  the  smaller  issues  stand  out  in  a 
clear  Ught  as  the  great  guiding  laws  of  the  world,  to  break  which  means 
discord,  suffering,  and  confusion,  and  to  keep  which,  builds  for  harmony, 
justice,  and  peace.  There  is  Karma,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  the 
law  which  I^ul  stated  in  the  well-known  words,  "Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap."  There  is  the  Law  of  Cycles,  by  which 
one  can  study  understandingly  the  rise  and  decline  of  nations,  and  can 
see  how  it  is  that  a  period  of  retrogression  is  only  an  arc  or  a  smaller 
cycle  in  the  Great  Cycle  of  Universal  Life,  which  moves  on  with  a  for- 
ward genera!  trend  all  the  time.  There  is  Reincarnation,  which  explains 
so  many  of  the  seemingly  hopeless  puzzles  of  Ufe,  and  which  is  in  reality 
a  mighty  key,  unlocking  vast  treasuries  of  knowledge  before  the  mind 
and  opening  the  pages  of  history  in  a  new  way.  Brotherhood  as  a  fact 
in  Nature,  which  is  admittedly  the  only  conmion-sense  basis  for  relations 
of  a  personal  kind,  becomes  equally  fimdamoital  with  regard  to  the 
wider  and  deeper  relations  that  exist  between  state  and  state. 

And  so  one  might  continue,  for  the  great  universal  Laws  which  Theo- 
sophy enunciates,  and  which  have  guided  whole  nations  in  the  far  past 
through  periods  of  unexampled  glory,  are  by  no  means  figmaits  of  the 
imagination.  They  are  rules  of  action,  not  only  for  you  and  for  me,  but  fw 
the  nations  to  which  we  belong.    They  are  rules  of  guidance  fw  the  world. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  material  uses  and  demands,  and  we  have  to 
meet  matmal  issues;  but  because  a  man  must  put  his  feet  on  the  dusty 
road  to  get  to  his  journey's  end,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  put  his 
head  there,  too.  The  common-sense  way  is  to  keep  one's  head  up  in  the 
sunshine  and  pure  air  and  out  of  the  dirt  and  dust;  otherwise,  how 
shall  one  see  to  guide  his  feet?  Theosophy,  with  its  call  to  humanity  to 
awaken  to  something  finer  and  higher  than  mataial  things,  shows  man 
how  to  stand  erect  and  keep  his  head  where  it  belongs;  and  howevo* 
soiled  or  thcmiy  may  be  the  road  under  cme's  feet,  there  is  always  the 
clear  sky  of  hope  above  and  the  pure  air  of  Spiritual  Knowledge.  For 
Theosophy  is  Spiritual  Knowledge,  glowing  in  tiie  alembic  of  a  perennial 
cmfidoice  and  trust  and  transmutii^  the  baser  metals  to  gold. 
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BIOLOGY:     by     Herbert     Coryn,     M.  D.,  M.  R.C.  S. 

(A  SoiooL  OF  Antiquity  Paper) 

GREAT  poet  promised  for  his  poem  that  it  should  "justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

It  was  a  large  promise,  now  generally  regarded  as  xm- 
fulfUled  and  even  unfulfiUable.  Science  has  taken  many 
great  steps  ance  that  time,  but  on  the  whole  has  decided  to  dia-egard 
the  question  of  such  ways  altc^ether.  She  studies  the  whole  field  of 
nature,  but  does  not  claim  to  find  any  indications  of  a  presence  there 
consciously  working  out  a  plan.  She  tries  all  sorts  of  hypotheses  to  ex- 
plain and  map  her  facts,  but  with  this  hypothesis  will  usually  have  no- 
thing to  do. 

But  whilst  dropping  alt  the  theolt^cal  connotations  of  the  word 
God,  she  might  find  immense  service  in  her  attempts  to  explain  things 
ft-om  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  conscious  and  intelligent  working 
presence  behind  nature,  a  presence  inserting  or  involving  itself  into 
nature  and  then  as  it  were  extricating  or  evolving  itself /rom  nature  with 
its  intelligence  and  self-knowledge  infinitely  enriched. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  intelligible  hypothesis,  capable  of  the  greatest 
service  and  with  nothing  against  it;  but  she  won't  have  it.  Consequently 
there  is  much  darkness  where  there  might  be  much  light;  and  all  be- 
cause she  is  still  in  a  state  of  reaction  fi'om  church  dogma,  feeling  that 
if  she  accepts  the  conscious  working  presence  she  will  find  it  to  be  the 
theological  God  again. 

Let  us  inquire  into  this  idea  of  a  workmg  presence  and  see  what 
help  it  will  give  us  as  students  of  Biology. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  man  with  much  music  in  his  soul  but  no  in- 
strument to  render  it  to  himself  on.  He  takes  materials  and  makes  some 
sort  of  a  violin,  a  very  bad  one.  It  gives  sounds  but  not  at  all  those 
he  wants.  It  is,  however,  good  enough  for  his  children  to  begin  upon, 
whilst  he  makes  another.  That,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  are  also 
unsatisfactory;  but  at  last  he  reaches  what  he  wanted.  Now  he  can 
play;   now  he  can  render  to  himself  the  music  that  is  in  him. 

Why  should  he  render  it?  With  his  inner  ear  he  can  hear  it  in  all 
its  perfection.  But  yet  he  gains  something  by  rendering  it  to  his  outer 
ear.  He  clears  it  up  to  himself;  his  creative  power  grows  by  playing 
it;  as  a  musician  he  evolves  to  a  greater  height,  a  height  he  could  never 
have  reached  by  simply  following  the  music  interiorly.  He  has  expressed 
himself  to  himself,  become  ma-e  self-conscious,  more  cwiscious  of  his 
own  containments.  Out  of  his  earUer  and  imperfect  violins  he  got  some- 
thing; out  of  this  last  one  he  gets  all.    If  you  had  listened  to  the  squawks 
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of  the  first  instrument  you  might  have  had  no  idea  of  what  the  man  was 
after  or  what  was  in  him.  Hearing  the  last  instrument,  you  know  now 
what  he  was  then  after. 

Now,  as  students  of  Biology,  with  this  as  an  image,  let  us  turn  to 
nature. 

A  conscious  presence  in  nature,  let  us  say,  wants  to  wwk  out  its  own 
possibilities,  to  make  its  own  creative  possibilities  manifest  to  itself,  to 
reach  self-conscious  working  knowledge  of  its  own  highest  latent  con- 
tainments. It  b^ins  to  make  instruments,  the  lower  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture, the  lower  animals  and  plants.  It  passes  to  higher  forms  of  life, 
presses  on  in  every  directicm,  tries  every  possible  experiment,  fails  often, 
drops  its  failures,  and  at  last  reaches  man.  Here  it  has  come  to  itself; 
now  it  has  an  instrument  through  which  it  will  express  itself  with  mOTe 
and  more  perfection.  Each  of  us  is  it.  Each  of  us,  whilst  conscious  of 
imperfections  in  every  department  of  his  form  and  mind,  is  also  con- 
scious of  an  attainable  ideal  within  him  towards  which  he  can  advance 
and  is  slowly  advancing.  Each  of  us  is  his  present  self  and  also  much 
more  than  his  present  self.  Each  knows  that  he  has  not  yet  rendered 
himself  to  himself. 

From  this  point  there  are  of  course  inviting  roads  into  ethics,  philo- 
sophy, and  religion.  But  we  are  going  to  stay  now  mostly  on  the  field 
of  Biology.    What  will  this  hypothesis  do  for  us  as  biolc^sts? 

Since  the  time  of  Darwin,  at  any  rate,  the  question  of  questions  in 
Biology  has  been  the  aigin  of  species.  If  we  could  understand  how  one 
species  of  fi-og  came  to  differ  frrnn  another,  we  could  imagine  how,  by 
exterisicm  of  the  same  process,  the  frc^s  as  a  whole  came  to  differ  firom  the 
fish,  and  the  snakes  from  the  frogs,  and  the  birds  from  the  snakes.  A 
multitude  of  small  differences  woidd  sum  up  into  a  great  difference, 
many  little  ascents  into  a  big  step  of  ascent.  The  working  method  of 
evolution,  resulting  in  the  scale  from  the  bacteria  to  man,  would  be  clear. 

Everything  depends  on  the  small  differaices,  the  small  variations. 
How  do  they  come  about? 

Here  is  a  creattu'e  that  has  varied  a  little  from  its  parent  and  its  fellows 
in  general.  If  the  variation  is  a  useful  one,  say  a  shade  of  fur  a  trifle 
closer  to  the  color  of  the  ground,  It  will  have  a  shade  mcffe  chance  than 
its  fellows, to  escape  the  notice  of  an  enemy,  a  shade  more  chance  to  grow 
up  safely  and  have  c^spring,  a  ^ade  more  likelihood  tp  live  longer  and 
lave  more  broods  of  offspring  than  its  fellows.  Its  offspring  will  tend 
to  resemble  it  in  that  favorable  shade.  Some  of  them  will  go  one  better 
in  resembling  the  ground,  with  still  better  chances  of  siu^ving  and 
multiplying.  The  process  continuing,  there  will  presently  arise  a  species 
whose  color  is  exactly  that  of  the  ground  and  whose  chances  are  best. 
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In  the  meantime  some  of  the  original  species,  remaining  of  the  original 
color,  have  achieved  increased  safety  against  their  enemies  by  dight 
additions  to  the  length  of  leg  and  therefore  speed  of  running.  At  last 
has  arisen  a  species  with  a  leg  markedly  longer  than  that  of  the  original. 

The  old  species,  with  xmfavwable  color  and  short  legs,  now  fails 
to  hold  its  own  and  disappears.  There  are  two  new  ones,  one  quite 
ground-colored  with  short  legs,  the  other  with  long  legs  but  of  the  original 
color.  The  question  is  the  origin  of  the  small  variations  of  which  the 
large  variations  were  said  to  be  the  sum.    How  did  they  happen? 

The  Darwinian  answer  is  that  they  happened  by  chance;  but  having 
happened  they  wwe  preserved  because  they  gave  increased  power  to 
get  food  and  escape  enemies.  The  imfortunate  creatures  whom  chance 
had  not  favored  were  killed  out  or  starved  out  in  fav<w  of  the  ones  better 
furnished. 

This  is  alt  charmingly  simple,  you  see,  and  makes  Chance  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  evolution. 

But  pretty  soon  marked  difficulties  to  the  theory  began  to  manifest. 
Whilst  it  is  true  that  the  small  variaticms  do  constantly  occur,  they 
are  at  their  first  appearance  useless,  not  functioning,  and  too  small  to 
afford  any  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life.  They  have  to  be  multi- 
plied through  a  series  of  generaticms.  And  they  would  not  get  the  multi- 
plying. F<x  the  few  individuals  who  happened  to  have  them  would 
mate  among  the  great  crowd  that  had  not  and  the  variations  would  be 
diluted  into  nothing  at  cmce,  whilst  it  might  be  a  thousand  years  before 
they  happened  to  appear  again  —  that  is,  if  it  is  by  a  kappening  that 
the  process  comes  about. 

There  are  other  formidable  objections  to  the  theory.  One  of  these 
is  that  so  far  not  a  single  indubitable  case  of  spedes-making  by  this 
process  has  ever  yet  been  observed  to  occur  in  nature.  At  least  some- 
where in  nature  we  should  be  able  to  point  to  some  single  pair  of  co- 
asting distinct  species  along  with  the  links  between.    But  we  cannot. 

It  does  not  explain  the  gradual  perfecting  of  oi^ans  such  as  the  eye, 
in  which  many  changes  have  to  go  on  together  in  order  to  make  something 
useful.  Try  to  imagine  the  formatitm  of  eyes  according  to  this  method 
of  minute  chance  changes.  By  pure  chance  the  brain  begins  to  push  for- 
ward two  minute  stalks  towards  the  skin,  two,  just  side  by  side.  Genera- 
tion after  generation,  always  by  chance,  these  chance  two  stalks  happen 
to  get  nearer  the  skin.  At  the  two  spots  where  they  are  by  chance  equally 
approaching  the  skin,  the  skin  by  chance  begins  to  dimple  in  —  exactly 
at  those  two  spots.  At  the  same  time  the  stalk  of  brain  happens  to  be 
becoming  more  sensitive  to  light  and  the  bottom  of  the  dimple  more 
transparent.    Finally  the  dimple  happens  to  fit  down  exactly  upon  the 
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stalk  and  an  eye  results.  The  brain  stalk  becomes  the  retina  and  the 
bottom  of  the  dimple  the  cornea  and  lens.  Remember  that  at  any  point 
•  in  all  this  process,  up  to  the  generation  when  seeing  began,  the  develop- 
ment would  be  just  as  likely  by  chance  to  stop  and  undo  itself  as  to  go 
forward.  For  till  the  moment  of  seeing,  the  new-forming  OTgan  would 
confer  no  advantage  of  any  kind. 

These  and  other  difficulties  have  caused  the  theory  of  minute,  fluc- 
tuating, by-chance-appearing  variations  to  be  pretty  well  given  up. 

Some  of  the  same  difficulties  apply  to  another  theory  —  the  other 
theory,  one  might  say:  that  the  bridge  between  one  species  and  another 
is  made  by  relatively  large,  quite  definite,  come-to-stay  steps,  called 
mutations.  The  first  difficulty  here  is  to  account  for  their  appearing. 
Another  is  this  troublesome  eye  again,  and  the  like.  You  could  imagine 
the  sudden  appearance  somewhere  on  the  skin  of  a  spot  extra  trans- 
parent to  light.  You  could  imagine  the  brain  suddenly  sending  forward 
a  protrusion  or  stalk  towards  the  skin.  But  two  spots  symmetrical 
with  each  other;  two  protrusions  symmetrical  with  each  other;  and 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  spots  with  the  two  protrusions  —  a  series 
of  accidents  most  fortunately  resxilting  in  an  organ  of  sight  —  surely 
this  is  too  much  to  accept!  Surely  the  chance  hypothesis  must  go.  The 
variations,  whether  minute  and  fluctuating  or  larger  and  definite,  must 
be  under  guidance  or  time  would  be  lost  in  eternity  before  the  ladder 
of  evolution,  staged  from  the  bacterium  to  man,  could  have  formed  it- 
self by  a  set  of  unplanned,  anyhow-occurring  accidents. 

And  I  think  that  the  guidance,  manifest  even  in  the  occasional  mis- 
takes it  makes,  would  have  been  generally  accepted  as  a  luminously  ex- 
planatory hypothesis  were  it  not  that  the  biologists  instinctively  feared 
it  would  mean  the  return  of  theological  dogma. 

For  they  have  plan,  plem,  plan,  visible  everywhere.  It  would  be  the 
first  idea,  the  first  explanation  to  himself  of  what  he  saw,  if  you  could 
suddenly  show  to  a  man  of  intellect,  who  had  never  thought  of  it  before, 
the  whole  scale  of  life,  germs,  plants,  molluscs,  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  verte- 
brates, man.    An  obvious  plan  working  out,  he  would  say. 

H.  H.  Lane,  of  the  University  of  OlUahoma,  has  made  a  series  of  investigations  of  the  em- 
bryonic development  of  the  sense  organs  in  the  rat  and  some  other  mammals.  He  found 
that  the  association  centers,  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerve  trunks,  and  the  effective  motor 
apparatus,  are  all  in  working  order  before  the  special  sense  organ  concerned  is  capable  of  func- 
tioning, I.  e..  the  organ  of  special  sense  is  in  each  case  the  last  link  to  be  perfected,  and  the 
function  —  sight  —  is  only  established  when  this  point  is  reached. 

This  embryonic  development  must  be  an  epitome  of  the  evolutionary  development  of  the 
sense  organs,  in  accordance  vith  well-known  rule.  And  it  follows  that  the  long  consecutive 
series  ot  variations  or  mutations  finally  leading  to  a  functioning  eye  were  not  serviceable 
till  they  were  complete  and  had  resulled  in  an  eye,  and  therefore  thai  they  were  not  conserved 
by  natural  selection,  did  not  come  at  alt  under  its  notice.      Which  means,  of  course,  that  all 
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the  time  there«-as  a  vis  a  Itrgo  pushing  in  a  detennined  direcUon  to  a  predetemiined  result. 
—  From  a  recent  review  of  Prof.  Lane's  work. 

Suppose  you  saw  a  man  building  a  house.  It  is  not  finished,  but  it 
is  so  far  along  as  to  enable  you  to  see  that  it  is  of  a  very  definite  pattern. 
The  man  has  no  idea,  you  might  say;  the  pattern  is  just  chance.  When 
he  is  away  you  knock  it  all  down,  brick  by  brick.  You  pass  again  in  a 
few  days  and  find  that  the  man  has  built  it  up  again  and  in  exactly  the 
same  shape.  Surely  he  has  an  idea.  But  to  test  the  matter  you  not  only 
knock  it  down  again  but  take  away  all  the  bricks  except  one  and  all  the 
mortar  but  a  tablespoonful.  Well,  next  time  you  are  that  way  you 
find  that  he  has  sawn  that  one  brick  into  an  immense  multitude  of  minute 
bricks  and  with  them  and  his  tablespoonful  of  mortar  has  built  a  minute 
toy  house  of  exactly  the  same  pattern  as  the  CHiginal  full-sized  one. 

Now  you  know  for  certain  that  he  had  a  plan.  He  wanted  a  house 
of  a  detennined  shape. 

You  sow  a  begonia  seed  and  a  begonia  plant  results:  not  any  other 
plant;  never  a  geranium;  always  a  begonia  from  a  begonia  seed.  Is 
there  a  plan?  Cut  off  a  leaf  and  plant  and  water  that.  It  puts  out  roots 
and  shoots  and  in  due  time  a  begonia  plant  results  from  tJiat.  Is  there 
a  plan,  an  idea,  of  the  whole  plant  diffused  all  through  it?  Cut  off  a 
minute  bit  of  a  leaf,  as  small  as  you  can  see,  and  plant  that.  If  you 
know  how  to  look  after  it,  it  too  will  become  the  whole  plant,  just  like 
one  grown  firom  the  seed. 

At  a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of  the  starfish  it  has  as  yet 
no  rays;  it  is  bilaterally  symmetrical  and  has  a  fore  and  a  hind  end. 
Cut  it  in  two  longwise  and  each  half  will  complete  itself  into  a  whole 
animal.  Cut  it  in  two  crosswise  and  the  front  end  will  develop  a  hind 
end  and  the  hind  end  will  complete  itself  with  a  front  end.  Was  there 
not  a  plan  of  the  whole  persistently  realizing  itself  again  and  again  in 
the  face  of  your  mutilations?    What  other  explanation  can  there  be? 

You  probably  know  that  at  an  early  st^e  in  the  development  of  any 
organism  it  consists  of  one  cell  or  speck  of  living  matter,  usually  micros- 
copic in  size.  This  one  divides  into  two,  the  two  into  foiu",  the  foiu*  into 
eight,  and  so  on  imtil  there  are  a  thousand  or  more,  all  alike.  Finally 
they  begin  to  become  «KUke,  some  acquiring  the  characteristics  of  muscle 
cells,  some  of  nerve,  some  of  liver  and  so  on,  till  at  last  the  whole  com- 
plex body  is  formed. 

Suppose  you  throw  the  cells  into  confusion.  Take  such  an  organism 
as  the  little  sea-tirchin  at  the  stage  when  it  is  a  little  globular  cluster  of 
many  cells  still  all  alike.  Throw  them  into  confusion.  Press  them  be- 
tween two  slips  of  glass  till  their  (mginal  relationship  to  each  other  is 
destroyed.    Then  leave  them  to  themselves  and  you  will  find  that  a 
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perfect  sea-urchin  will  still  be  formed.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  they  knew 
exactly  what  they  wanted? 

Suppose  you  take  them  at  the  stage  when  there  is  a  little  cluster 
of  sixteen  and  put  it  into  sea  water  from  which  the  lime  has  been  removed. 
They  fall  apart  into  sixteen  separate  units.  Surely  no  perfect  organism 
is  now  possible.  But  put  back  the  lime  and  now  each  of  the  axteen  will 
start  to  form  a  perfect  organism  on  its  own  account  so  that  sixteen  little 
creatures  result.  Each  of  them  had  the  plan  of  the  whole  in  its  private 
possession,  just  as  each  cell  of  the  begonia  leaf.  They  were  willing  to 
co-operate  in  its  realization,  or  to  do  it  each  separately. 

If  the  fiatworm  Planaria  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  the  pieces  placed 
so  that  they  can  absorb  nouri^unent,  each  of  them  will  grow  into  a 
whole  worm.  But  if  no  nourishment  is  given  they  behave  difEerently. 
They  cannot  grow;  so  each  of  the  pieces  rearranges  its  material  and 
becomes  a  perfect  but  very  minute  worm.  If  one  of  the  pieces  happens 
to  contain  the  pharynx  and  this  piece,  when  fed,  grows  into  a  worm  that 
is  smaller  than  the  original,  the  pharynx  will  be  too  large  fcM-  it.  It  will 
then  dissolve  that  pharynx  and  make  a  new  one  that  fits  its  new  size. 

But  in  most  animals  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  not  finally  present  in 
every  part  as  it  is  in  the  begonia  or  in  the  flat-worm.  Some  worms, 
when  cut  in  two  in  the  middle,  will  grow  a  new  head  end  on  to  the  tail 
and  a  new  tail  end  on  to  the  head.  About  the  middle,  it  would  seem, 
the  idea  of  the  whole  worn  exists.  But  towards  each  end  there  comes 
to  be  the  idea  of  that  end  only.  Cut  the  worm  in  two  near  the  head, 
and  the  predominant  strength  of  the  head  plan,  the  head  idea,  will  cause 
another  head  to  be  grown,  and  you  have  a  two-headed  worm  with  no 
tail  for  that  half.  The  other  half  will,  of  course,  grow  a  head  also  and 
will  consequently  be  all  right.  A  cut  near  the  other  end  will  give  you 
a  worm  with  two  tails  and  no  head. 

Tubularia  is  a  sort  of  sea  anemone  growing  on  a  stalk  with  two  rows 
of  tentacles  surrounding  the  head  and  mouth.  If  the  head  is  cut  off 
with  the  tentacles,  the  first  sign  of  r^eneration  consists  in  two  rings  of 
lines,  one  above  another,  nmning  down  the  sides  of  the  stem  from  the 
cut.  These  gradually  strip  themselves  oflE  so  as  to  become  the  new  ten- 
tacles, keeping  one  end  attached.  Then  the  head  forms  in  their  midst. 
But  if,  before  this,  you  cut  off  a  new  bit  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  leave  only 
one  of  the  two  rows  of  lines,  the  creattire,  as  if  in  di^ust,  sometimes 
erases  the  other  row  too  and  starts  afresh;  sometimes  it  lengthens  each 
hne  of  the  one  row  left  and  divides  it  in  the  middle  so  as  to  get  two  again; 
sometimes  it  divides  it  at  once  into  two  very  small  lines,  detaches  one  end 
of  each  so  as  to  get  two  very  small  tentacles,  and  then  grows  these  to  the 
proper  length.    Whichever  way  it  selects  it  finally  gets  the  proper  result. 
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Now  does  it  not  seem  obvious  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  plan 
at  wOTk?  And  should  we  be  going  too  far  if  we  suggest  that  the  plan 
involves  ccmsciousness  and  intention?  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  hypothesis, 
the  only  hypothesis  that  can  and  does  explain  what  we  see?  May  we 
not  reasonably  advance  the  same  hypothesis  to  explain  the  otherwise 
imexplained  appearance  of  variations?  May  we  not  reasonably  suggest 
that  there  too  there  is  a  plan,  conscious,  purposeful,  at  work?  There 
is  nothing  against  it  and  it  brings  at  once  a  flood  of  light  upon  scmie 
immense  difficulties.  It  has  difficulties  of  its  own,  of  course;  but  nothing 
Uke  those  it  removes.  It  means  that  just  as  there  is  an  obvious  plan  at 
work  in  the  development  of  the  individual  creature,  so  that  from  one 
cell  it  becomes  a  thousand  and  finally  the  perfect  organism,  so  there  is 
a  plan  actively  at  work  all  up  the  scale  of  evolution  producing  the  vari- 
ations which  are  necessary  for  advance.  Some  of  the  variations  are  tried 
and  found  not  to  work,  just  as  our  vioUn-making  man  might  try  a  new 
pattern  and  find  it  a  mistake.  But  he  has  learned  something  from  the 
experiment.  And  in  the  same  way,  may  we  not  suppose  that  this  all- 
diffused,  intelligent,  planning  nature-presence,  learns  from  its  mistakes, 
tries  again,  and  then  succeeds?  There  is  nothing  against  this  hypothesis, 
and  it  does  explain  what  we  see. 

Let  us  try  and  see  some  more.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  hxmian 
mind  is  its  power  to  plan  and  foresee,  to  create  some  desired  condition 
of  things  in  imagination  and  then  to  work  forward  volimtarily  towards 
its  realization. 

It  looks  as  if  the  whole  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  had 
the  same  power.  All  living  beings  do  things  which  do  bring  about  a 
desirable  and  necessary  result.  Why  should  we  assume  that  it  is  only 
we  humans  that  are  capable  of  having  that  result  in  mind  when  we  do 
the  things?  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  birds  build  their  nests  without 
any  idea  of  the  why  of  their  work  or  what  will  at  last  come  of  it.  Could 
that  be  argued  of  those  ants  which  in  constructing  their  nests  use  their 
own  grubs  as  needles  to  sew  the  leaves  tc^ether  with?  Just  as  these 
grubs  are  about  to  enter  the  pupa  stage  they  secrete  silk  to  make  the 
chrysalis  with  from  a  silk  gland  near  the  head.  It  is  at  this  stage  that 
the  worker  ants  take  them  carefully  in  their  mouths  and  treat  them 
as  needles  threaded  with  silk.  If  there  is  quite  obvious  planned  result 
there,  why  should  we  deny  equally  conscious  plan  so  much  higher  up 
as  the  birds? 

Now  go  down  still  lower  to  those  sixteen  cells  which  will  presently 
multiply  and  multiply  and  differentiate  among  themselves  to  make  the 
complete  organism  we  call  the  sea-urchin.  As  we  noted,  the  plan  is  so 
definite  that  if  we  disappoint  them,  break  up  their  connexion  with  each 
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other,  separate  them,  each  one  will  thereupon  take  up  on  its  own  account 
the  whole  line  of  development  which  they  would  otherwise  have  taken 
up  collectively. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  two  cases  are  not  parallel.  One  is  a  doing; 
the  other  a  becoming.  We  can  xmderstand  that  any  creature  may  do 
things  according  to  its  intention  and  knowledge  of  results:  but  that  it 
should  alter  its  interior  structure  according  to  intention  —  ?  We  can  plan 
our  action  and  so  far  imderstand  the  same  thing  wherevo-  we  see  it. 
But  we  cannot  plan  otir  own  structure  and  carry  out  the  plan.  If  we 
may  read  oiirselves  into  nature  we  must  read  our  inabilities  as  well  as 
our  powers. 

But  in  certain  abnormal  states  of  consciousness  the  body  does  alter 
its  structure  in  accordance  with  a  picture  in  the  imagination.  What 
are  called  '  mother's  marks '  are  cases  in  point.  Ecstasized  saints,  dwelling 
in  im^:ination  upon  the  woimds  of  Christ,  have  often  been  found  to 
develop  inflamed  and  bleeding  lesions  in  the  same  situations.  Suggestions 
administered  in  the  hypnotic  state  have  caused  the  appearance  of  bums 
and  hemorrhages,  hemorrhages  sometimes  so  exactly  willed  and  con- 
trolled that  the  oozing  points  of  blood  traced  the  outlines  of  the  patient's 
name  upon  the  agreed  place  on  the  arm.  All  the  cures  wrought  by  faith- 
healing,  mind-healing  and  the  like,  are  other  examples  of  this  power  of 
imagination  upon  the  body.  How  the  body  follows  the  imagination  we 
do  not  know.  We  do  not  know  how  we  stretch  forth  our  arm.  We  will 
and  imagine  it  and  it  is  done.  The  intimate  microscopic  muscular  processes 
are  outside  our  ken.  The  point  is  that  there  is  a  connexion,  a  chain  of 
links  along  which  guidance  runs,  between  imagination  and  the  cells  of 
the  body;  though  some  of  the  links  are  not  present  in  our  mental  con- 


Now  carry  the  idea  down  the  animal  scale  to  those  sixteen  cells  that 
will  become  the  sea-urchin,  either  collectively  or  singly  according  as  we 
interfere  or  not.  We  argue  that  it  is  the  best  explanation  of  what  we 
see  that  there  is  a  consciously  made  fore-plan  of  the  future  animal  pre- 
sent and  at  work  among  those  cells,  and  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  re- 
fuse to  be  thwarted  by  our  experimental  manipulations.  But  we  do 
not  argue  that  that  consciousness  is  the  same  as  or  one  with  the  lowly 
consciousness  of  the  animal.  In  there,  is  perhaps  some  vague  urge  which 
is  satisfied  by  the  growth  that  goes  on.  The  fully  conscious  intent  is  in 
the  nature-consciousness  at  work  there. 

In  other  words  the  consciousness  is  there  dual:  the  lowly  conscious- 
ness of  the  animal,  just  sufficient  for  its  life-purposes,  food-getting  and 
so  on;  and  the  clear  nature-consciousness  which  holds  the  animal  in 
guidance  and  through  it  works  out  a  bit  of  its  grand  plan. 
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These  two  consciousnesses,  then,  according  to  our  view,  are  together 
all  the  way  up,  the  lesser  and  the  greato-,  the  derived  and  the  source, 
one  behind  and  guiding  the  other  and  passing  more  and  more  of  itself 
into  the  otho*.  An  imagining  and  willing  of  what  shall  be,  is  the  work 
of  the  one;  the  other  just  lives  out  its  Httle  hfe,  not  knowing  and  not 
needing  to  know  the  why  of  its  Hfe.  Deeds,  doings,  the  organisms  one 
above  another  learn  more  and  more  perfectly  and  complexly  to  imagine, 
will,  and  carry  out.  But  of  the  becoming,  the  advance,  all  the  way  up, 
they  know  nothing;  that  is  out  of  their  grasp,  beyond  their  imaginations, 
not  willed  by  them.  It  is  imagined  and  willed  Sot  them  by  the  nature 
mind  which  has  them  in  its  hand  and  of  which  they  are  but  small  and 
partial  expressions. 

But  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  so  far  the  top,  in  man,  we  should  expect 
something  more.  There  the  will  and  power  to  do  should  to  some  extent 
be  supplemented  by  the  will  and  power  to  become,  to  imagine  a  step 
in  advance  and  take  it. 

And  in  some  measure  we  do  see  this,  do  see  that  this  power  of  the 
nature  mind  or  soul  is  becoming  his,  that  in  him  the  nature  soul  has 
begun  to  take  this  great  step  in  self-expression.  Man  can  form  ideals  of 
himself  of  every  kind,  on  every  plane  of  his  beiiyj,  which  are  in  advance 
of  his  actuality.  Ideals  of  perfected  health,  of  keener  sense-faculty,  of 
keener  mind,  of  nobler  character,  held  and  dwelt  on,  will  of  their  own 
power,  and  in  addition  to  the  effects  of  action  taken  to  seciu'e  these 
ends,  tend  to  realize  themselves.  All  the  schools  of  thought-  and  faith- 
healing  use  this  principle  of  im^ination,  the  imagining  of  health  and  of 
bettered  faculty.  And  no  one  doubts  that  an  ideal  of  ennobled  character 
is  the  first  and  greatest  step  to  the  attainment  of  ennobled  character. 

But  in  that  consideration  we  have  gained  much  insight  into  the  quality 
of  this  nature  soul.  If  it  had  a  plan  all  the  way  up,  and  if  at  the  top  of 
the  way,  as  the  crown  of  its  work,  we  find  the  development  of  lofty  human 
characters,  of  creative  genius  of  every  sort,  of  universal  philanthropy, 
we  must  reckon  those  as  its  aims  and  as  modes  of  its  self-expresaon. 
The  creative  arts,  religion,  and  science,  are  rooted  in  it.  For  they 
have  grown  out  of  its  travail,  its  experiments,  its  failures,  its  successes. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  recognise  how  much  more  of  its  work  has  been 
done  by  combination  than  by  conflict.  The  great  keynote  has  been 
combination.  The  individual  monads  of  hfe,  small  beyond  imagination, 
arising  we  do  not  yet  know  how,  combined  in  their  myriads  to  make  the 
bacterium,  the  amoeba,  the  single  cells  of  which  the  microscope  will 
show  you  so  many  in  a  drop  of  dirty  water.  These  in  their  turn  combined 
to  make  the  lowhest  organisms,  still  microscopic,  in  which  they  took  up 
diverse  functions  and  so  made  possible  the  richer  hfe  of  the  whole.    Or- 
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ganisms  themselves  combined  into  more  and  more  complex  organisms 
with  richer  and  complexer  systems  or  organs  and  parts.  At  last  we  have 
the  bodies  of  the  higher  plants,  insects  and  animals.  The  cells  of  man's 
brain  are  but  the  same  cells,  elaborated  and  combined,  that  we  find 
swimming  sii^ly  or  crawling  as  amoebas  in  our  drop  of  dirty  water 
from  the  pond. 

And  the  next  order  of  combination,  that  of  elabOTated  individuals, 
exemplified  in  the  bees  and  ants  and  in  some  degree  in  humanity,  is  now 
in  prc^ess. 

This  principle  of  combination,  of  co-operation,  of  self-surrender  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole,  of  self-sacrifice,  appears  in  the  minds  of  the 
highest  men  as  an  instinct  and  an  ideal.  We  call  it  one  of  the  virtues. 
All  the  virtues  are  really  rooted  in  it.  It  is  the  continuation  into  htunan 
life  of  nature's  work  from  the  very  earliest.  She  is  evidently  trying  to 
make  an  organism  of  all  hxmianity  with  the  same  enormous  gain  to  each 
individual  from  the  combination  as  comes  to  the  individual  cell  from 
its  position  as  part  of  a  complex  animal  body.  It  shares  the  richer  life 
thus  rendered  possible.  So  we  have  a  right,  as  students  of  Biology,  to 
say  that  brotherhood  is  rooted  in  nature. 

Conflict  too?  Conflict  was  a  temporary  means.  It  is  no  longer 
—  for  humanity  —  the  way  of  prc^ess.  Co-operation,  always,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  nature-mind,  is  now  consciously  present  in  man's  mind, 
man,  the  highest  of  nature's  creatures. 

We  have  nearly  finished.  It  remains  to  develop  a  little  a  point  we 
touched  on  at  the  beginning. 

Biology  is  a  science  hitherto  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  ways 
of  nature.  Biolc^sts  would  not  speak  of  the  ends,  the  plan,  of  nature, 
because  that  makes  natiu-e  a  conscious  presence.  And  they  have  shied 
at  that,  because,  I  think,  they  feared  (perhaps  unconsciously)  that  the 
conscious  presence  might  lead  in  a  direction  they  most  wish  to  avoid. 

We  have  decided  to  go  ahead  regardless  of  that  fear. 

Ha-e,  in  November,  is  a  bird  sitting  on  a  tree  pouring  all  his  energy 
into  song.  It  is  a  lot  of  energy;  might  have  been  put  into  food-getting. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  as  result.  It  is  not  mating  season  and  no  courting 
is  going  on.  How  are  you  going  to  account,  on  utilitarian  principles, 
on  biological  principles,  for  the  evolution  of  such  a  habit  of  waste  (of 
energy)  as  that.  Surely  birds  that  devoted  themselves  strictly  to  business 
should  have  survived  all  the  time  as  against  birds  that  wasted  energy  in 
superfluous  song,  and  these  spendthrifts  should  have  disappeared.  What's 
up?    What's  the  game? 

Here  is  paleolithic  man,  100,000  years  or  more  ago,  little  but  a  savage, 
pending  h^  time  drawing  bisons  and  other  animals  on  the  walls  of  his 
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cave,  and  doing  it  extremely  well.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
whatever  to  gain  by  it.  How,  on  biological  principles:  how,  on  the 
principle  that  useless  variations  of  habit  or  structure  do  not  persist  and 
will  disappear:  how,  on  the  principle  that  injurious  variations,  such  as 
wasting  time  when  there  is  scarce  food  to  be  got:  — how  came  paleo- 
lithic man  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  doing  something  so  useless? 
He  probably  beat  out  music  of  a  kind  with  clubs  on  hollow  trees  and 
the  like.  Gorillas  also  do  that  and  meet  together  in  groups  in  the  forests 
for  that  special  purpose.  How  came  into  being  these  supremely  useless 
habits?  And  how,  having  come  into  being,  have  they  persisted  and  in- 
creased to  this  minute,  culminating  in  the  art  and  music  which  we  so 
much  enjoy?  There  are  men  whose  whole  time  and  consciousness  is  given 
over  to  these  inexplicable  practises.  We  call  them  artists  and  musicians. 
We  regard  this  work  as  about  the  highest  in  which  man  can  engage, 
the  very  flower  of  conscious  life. 

I  cannot  understand  any  but  one  explanation:  the  conscious  nature- 
soul,  attempting  fuller  and  fuller  self-realization  and  to  that  end  evolving 
the  whole  series  of  living  beings,  plant  and  animal,  the  living  beings 
living  their  lives  in  unconsciousness  of  the  aim  behind  them,  has  at 
last  into  man  transferred  so  much  of  her  consciousness  that  he  knowingly 
and  intentionally  takes  up  the  plan  for  himself  and  finds  his  highest  plea- 
sure in  this  highest  sort  of  self-realization,  this  making  of  his  deepest 
depths  and  highest  heights  visible  and  audible  to  himself,  so  that  that 
part  of  his  consciousness  which  in  the  lower  animals  is  only  concerned 
with  common  life,  in  him  begins  to  know  the  hitherto  immanifest  splen- 
dcM^  of  the  part  that  lies  behind  common  Ufe. 

And  then  the  religious  instinct,  the  instinct  to  seek  commimion 
with  the  power  behind  nature:  how  came  that  about?  Materially  use- 
less, a  waste  of  time,  a  variation  that  natural  selection  could  never  have 
conserved  and  could  not  survive  if  that  were  the  only  conserving  power: 
how  did  it  arise  and  grow  to  this  day?  Is  it  not  a  conscious  attempt  in 
man  of  the  power  behind  man  to  realize  its  own  highest  and  fullest? 

Very  much  more  might  be  said  and  we  could  wander  very  far  afield. 
We  have  pressed  far  enough  on  to  the  groimd  that  is  common  to  biology 
and  philosophy.  It  is  enough  now  if  we  have  found  reason  to  suspect 
that  this  hypothesis  of  a  soul  in  nature,  striving  to  self-realization,  to 
make  its  own  inwardness  a  working  manifest  outwardness,  throws  light 
on  some  of  the  obscurest  and  most  difficult  places  in  Biology  and  is  in 
tune  with  every  existing  known  fact  and  principle.  We  have  found  a 
God,  if  you  will  allow  the  word,  that  is  doing  something  that  is  fully 
intelligible  to  us,  whose  motives  we  share  in  our  highest  forms  of  creative 
work,  and  whose  consciousness  is  more  and  more  fully  our  consciousness. 
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ORNATE  PAVILION  IN  THE  'FORBIDDEN  CITV 

"The  pavilion  is  a  prominent  feature  of  Chinese  architecture,  and  its  ornamentation 

calls  out  the  best  talent  of  the  builder  in  making  hie  edifice  acceptable."  —  S.  W.  Williams 
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STUDIES  OF  CHINESE  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTING:  by 
Osvald  Siren,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  Univeraty 
of  Stockholm 

Introduction 

Our  Attitude  Towards  Art 

In  our  day  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  pictures  will  naturally 
visit  a  museum,  an  exhibition,  or  possibly  a  private  collec- 
tion. He  will  enter  rooms  whose  walls  are  closely  hxmg  with 
pictures  in  gilded  frames.  His  inquiring  eye  will  be  dazzled 
by  the  sudden  display  of  a  quantity  of  pictures  in  every  variety  of  color 
and  style,  more  bewildering  than  that  offered  by  the  swiftest  cinemato- 
graph: landscapes  and  seascapes,  sunrises  and  sunsets,  forests  and  moun- 
tains, domestic  interiors  and  roadside  inns,  portraits  of  a  duchess  in 
green  and  a  gentleman  in  blue,  nudities  in  every  variety  of  pose,  pas- 
turing horses,  drowsy  cows  and  calves  in  the  afterglow,  and  so  on.  All 
these  crowd  in  upon  his  attention  almost  sunultaneously,  and  if  not 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  entertainment,  he  will  probably  be  somewhat 
dazed  by  the  wealth  of  varied  color  schemes  and  subjects;  he  will  hardly 
be  able  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  one  before  his  attention  is  drawn  off  by  some- 
thing more  attractive.  It  is  like  coming  into  a  room  where  many  dif- 
ferent instruments  —  pianos,  violins,  flutes,  bassoons  —  are  playing  at 
the  same  time  many  different  pieces;  and  even  if  the  pieces  are  alike 
we  shall  find  difficulty  in  assimilating  so  many  different  kinds  of  music 
at  the  same  time.  A  well-trained  musician  might  possibly  be  able  to 
follow  the  various  themes  played  by  the  different  instruments,  but  even  he 
would  lose  much  of  their  deeper  meaning  which  is  not  heard  by  the  ear 
alone  but  demands  calmness  and  concentration  for  its  full  comprehension. 
Our  museum- visitor  will  probably  be  caught  by  the  most  strikingly 
realistic  effects,  and  if  he  h;is  good  introductions  to  the  authorities,  he 
may  possibly  hear  from  the  director  of  the  gallery  how  such  and  such 
pictures  should  be  judged.  His  attention  will  be  called  to  the  beautiful 
foreground  in  a  certain  landscape,  the  wonderful  perspective  in  another, 
the  delicious  shimmer  of  silk  in  the  duchess's  portrait,  the  striking  like- 
ness of  that  of  some  public  man,  the  warm  flesh  tone  in  some  of  the 
nudes,  the  natural  movements  of  the  horses,  the  illusive  gloss  of  the  coat 
of  some  fat  cow,  and  so  on.  Picture  after  picture  will  be  pulled  to  pieces 
in  this  manner  to  be  examined  piecemeal,  as  if  they  were  merely  assorted 
samples  of  drawing,  color,  brush-work  imitation  of  nature,  technique, 
and  other  ingredients  capable  of  intellectual  definition.  Our  museimi- 
visitor  may  thus  gradually  become  quite  a  critic;  he  may  learn  to  trans- 
late paintings  into  forms  of  speech,  he  may  learn  how  every  part  of  the 
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picture  was  done  and  how  to  talk  scientifically  about  technique  and 
style.  The  further  he  continues  on  this  path  the  more  able  he  becomes 
to  classify  and  catalog  pictures.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  b^inning 
he  had  expected  to  find  in  this  visit  to  the  museum  less  labor  for  his 


INTERIOR  VIEW  FROM  AN  AMERICAN  PICTURE  GALLERY 

intellect  and  more  food  for  his  soul  and  imagination,  but  he  soon  comes 
to  regard  this  expectation  as  childish  when  once  he  has  begun  to  read 
handbooks  on  the  history  of  art  and  has  learnt  to  understand  art  scien- 
tifically. He  may  also  be  told  that  the  object  of  the  museum  is  to  afford 
opportunity  for  scientific  study;  he  will  find  that  the  pictxires  hang  there 
in  long  rows  to  illustrate  the  evolution  of  art  during  different  periods  and 
in  various  schools  as  flint  axes  and  bronze  tools  and  snuff-boxes  are  dis- 
played in  long  series  to  give  the  visitor  an  opportimity  of  following  the 
evolution  of  types,  styles,  and  artistic  methods  in  various  fields  of  crafts- 
manship. There  they  hang  year  in  and  year  out  according  to  the  order 
of  the  catalog  until  a  new  director  comes  and  re-catalc^s  them  and 
rearranges  them  into  new  groups. 

Although  it  may  well  happen  that  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  pic- 
tures some  of  them  gain  new  life  while  others  may  be  worse  off  than 
before,  and  though  in  a  few  years  the  new  arrangement  may  become 
crystallized  into  a  scheme  in  the  mind  of  the  regular  frequenter  of  the 
museum,  yet  the  casual  visitor  will  find  the  same  difficulty  as  before 
in  establishing  that  intimate  relation  with  any  particular  picture  that 
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is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  its  inna-  meaning.  How  many 
of  these  pictures  have  not  been  torn  from  their  natural  surroundings! 
Some  were  perhaps  painted  as  altar-pieces  or  for  rooms  of  a  certain 
architectural  style.    The  places  for  which  they  were  designed  were  per- 


ILLUSTRATING  THE  PREVALENT  WESTERN  PRACTICE  IN  ART-EXHIBITION 

haps  illiuninated  or  decorated  in  some  special  manner;  now  they  hang 
side  by  side,  and  if  they  do  not  call  for  attention  more  loudly  than  their 
neightx>rs,  their  message  will  be  unheard.  The  most  delicate,  those 
that  suggest  more  than  they  proclaim  or  describe,  are  the  chief  sufferers; 
they  become  mute  like  some  freedom-loving  song-birds  when  caged. 
It  is  indeed  no  easy  thing  to  get  into  intimate  personal  relationship 
with  works  of  art  which  were  executed  imder  conditions  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  we  live,  or  which  express  ideas  and  feelings 
which  we  have  never  experienced;  but  it  is  hardest  of  all  in  a  museum 
where  the  pictures  are  crowded  for  lack  of  space  and  have  no  chance 
to  speak  to  us  in  the  silence.  In  galleries  space  is  precious  and  it  must 
be  economized;  there  the  most  heterogeneous  voices  must  be  gathered 
into  choirs;  there  series  of  historical  or  archaeological  specimens  must 
be  displayed;  works  of  art  must  be  dealt  with  as  objects  of  scientific 
demonstration;  a  himdred  and  one  different  points  of  view  must  be 
considered  which  have  but  a  very  superficial  relation  to  the  real  nature 
and  ptirpose  of  art.  Our  museums  are  like  asylums  for  the  ^ed  and 
infirm,  homes  for  superannuated  beauties,  scientific  dissecting  rooms, 
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banquet  halls,  school-rooms,  and  many  other  things;  but  there  is  very 
little  to  be  found  in  them  approaching  the  character  of  a  shrine  or  temple 
of  art,  if  with  that  term  one  associates  the  idea  of  a  peaceful  and  harmoni- 
ous atmosphere  which  might  lead  us  to  seek  in  art  expressions  of  spiritual 
forces  such  as  religion  might  reveal.  '< 

This  highly  prized  development  of  museums  is  a  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  the  scientific  culture  of  the  West  which  has  a  general  ten- 
dency to  confuse  ends  and  means.  We  have  lately  been  forced  to  recog- 
nise that  this  culture  suffers  from  serious  inner  defects;  but  it  cannot 
be  made  over  again  by  outer  means.  Its  r^eneration  must  be  accom- 
plished naturally  as  a  result  of  inner  growth.  Much  that  may  be  of  use 
in  this  direction  may  be  learned  from  the  culture  of  the  ancient  nations 
of  the  East,  not  least  in  the  domain  of  art,  because  development  of  art 
attained  to  relative  perfection  in  China,  the  land  of  the  oldest  culture 
in  the  far  East,  far  earlier  than  in  Europe. 

Naturally  this  art  is  entirely  unlike  ours  and  was  created  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  as  an  expression  for  an  entirely  different  view  from 
outs  of  life's  central  problem;  nevertheless  this  pictorial  art  had  a  high 
decorative  value  which  for  ages  maintained  itself  by  force  of  its  own 
inherent  vitality.  The  ancient  art  of  China  and  Japan  offers  the  best 
evidences  of  the  fact  that  great  artistic  results  can  be  achieved  by  follow- 
ing different  paths  from  those  pursued  by  European  painters,  and  if  we 
try  to  understand  without  prejudice  these  products  of  the  old  masters 
of  the  Far  East,  we  are  forced  to  widen  very  considerably  our  conceptions 
of  the  aims  as  well  as  of  the  methods  that  may  be  deemed  appropriate 
to  pictorial  art.  This  study  may  perhaps  bring  us  to  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  some  essential  principles  in  art. 

To  begin  with,  Chinese  and  Japanese  paintix^s  are  not  so  easily  ac- 
cessible as  the  paintings  in  European  galleries.  This  is  not  so  much 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  still  in  distant  lands, 
but  rather  to  the  care  with  which  they  are  concealed  from  the  world's 
sight.  Certainly  today  public  museums  are  to  be  found  in  Japan  (Tokio 
and  Kyoto)  as  well  as  in  America  where  Chinese  paintings  are  displayed 
from  a  historic  and  pedagogic  point  of  view;  but  those  paintings  which 
are  thus  exhibited  represent  only  a  small  part  of  the  available  mat^ial. 
The  displays  are  changed  from  time  to  time,  which  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter,  as  neither  the  size  nor  the  weight  of  the  paintings  calls  for 
any  special  transport-accommodations.  They  are  almost  exclusively 
competed  of  kakemonos  painted  on  thin  silk  or  paper  and  rolled  like 
window  blinds.  The  other  forms  of  pictures,  makimonos,  which  consist 
of  long  horizontal  compositions,  can  hardly  be  exhibited  all  at  once, 
but  must  be  unrolled  gradually  for  our  inspection.    A  makimono  is  not 
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composed  as  a  single  picture,  but  as  a  series,  the  successive  parts  of 
which  are  united  through  flow  of  line;  it  is  not  Uke  a  view  seen  through 
a  window,  but  rather  the  expanse  of  nature  as  it  appears  to  the  traveler 
upon  his  journey.  Such  paintings  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  a  leisurely 
fashion,  bit  by  bit;  they  reveal  new  beauties  at  every  step,  fresh  per- 
spectives of  ideas  and  moods  as  the  picture  is  gradually  tmrolled. 

The  rolled  up  kakemonos  and  makimonos  are  preserved  in  small  boxes 
of  aromatic  wood,  and  if  they  are  particularly  precious,  they  are  protected 
by  two  or  more  boxes  one  inside  the  other.  In  order  to  see  them  one 
must  naturally  have  satisfactory  introductions,  because  whether  they 
are  owned  by  public  institutions,  temples,  or  private  collectors,  the 
owners  are  not  very  anxious  to  display  their  treasures  to  the  general 
public.  The  reason  for  this  perhaps  is  less  the  possible  damage  caused 
by  frequent  rolling  and  imrolUng'than  the  feeling  that  they  are  d^raded 
by  vulgar  admiration  just  as  good  tea  is  spoiled  by  clumsy  handling 
and  good  youths  are  ruined  by  bad  education,  to  quote  an  old  Chinese 
poet  of  the  Sung  period.  Particularly  in  the  temples,  where  still  the 
lion's  share  of  the  principal  art-treasures  is  preserved,  it  is  not  easy  at 
all  times  to  see  the  most  precious  specimens.  These  treasures  are  guarded 
as  sacred  objects;  for  their  owners  they  are  something  more  than  decora- 
tive picttires.  Every  one  of  them  has  a  symbolic  spiritual  significance 
that  can  be  understood  only  in  connexion  with  religious  ceremonies  and 
special  decorative  arrangements.  They  are  exhibited  in  accordance  with 
tiie  meaning  of  the  day  and  are  regarded  less  as  illustrations  than  as  me- 
diums for  the  transmission  of  an  inner  spirit  or  mood,  just  like  the  music 
in  a  Catholic  church.  The  appreciation  of  art  in  China  and  Japan  is 
indeed  more  nearly  related  to  the  attitude  we  assmne  towards  music 
than  to  the  mann^  in  which  we  study  paintings  and  statues.  In  the 
East,  beauty  revealed  in  pictorial  fcain  has  a  religious  value  because 
there  it  awakens  m  the  mind  some  reflexion  of  infinity. 

The  dwellings  of  the  well-to-do  in  China  do  not  consist  of  a  single 
house,  but  of  a  series  of  paviUons  adapted  to  different  purposes  and  grouped 
aroxmd  one  or  more  coiuts  which  are  often  adorned  with  gardens.  In 
one  of  these  paviUons  is  to  be  found  the  household-altar,  corresponding 
to  the  altar  dedicated  to  the  Lares  and  Penates  in  Pompeiian  houses, 
and  there  is  usually  a  large  room,  a  kind  of  ancestral  hall,  dedicated  to 
the  spirits  of  past  heads  of  the  family.  Here  on  special  holidays  are 
hung  treasured  ancestral  portraits  or  possibly  other  paintings,  whose 
symbolic  meaning  corresponds  to  the  significance  of  the  day.  But  they 
are  only  exhibited  for  a  single  day  or  for  a  short  time;  it  is  considered 
bad  taste  or  profanation  to  let  them  hang  there  longer.  Such  treatment 
is  only  accorded  to  such  paintings  as  are  considered  of  no  value. 
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In  Japan,  where  the  aesthetic  sense  gradually  reached  if  possible 
an  even  higher  degree  of  refinement,  the  same  moderation  was  observed 
in  the  display  of  works  of  art.  Here,  especially  during  the  Ashikaga 
period  (1400-1600),  was  a  perfection  of  simplicity,  an  inward  and  out- 
ward self-control  which  in  the  field  of  art  and  decoration  manifested 
itself  as  a  refined  restraint  in  the  use  of  ornamental  objects.  It  is  the 
same  spirit  with  which  the  strongest  and  best  of  Japanese  life  and  art 
is  stamped  down  to  the  present  time.  A  Japanese  author  writes  thus 
of  the  Zien  ideal; 

Beauty,  or  the  life  of  things,  is  always  deeper  as  hidden  within  than  as  outwardly  expressed, 
even  as  the  life  of  the  universe  beats  always  underneath  incidental  appearances.  Not  to 
display,  but  to  suggest,  is  the  secret  of  infinity.  Perfection,  like  all  maturity,  fails  to  impress, 
because  of  its  limitation  of  growth. 

Thus  it  would  be  their  (the  Ashikaga  aristocracy's)  joy  to  ornament  an  ink-box,  for  in- 
stance, with  simple  lacquering  on  the  outside,  and  in  its  hidden  parts  with  costly  gold  work. 
The  tea-room  would  be  decorated  with  a  single  picture  or  a  simple  flower-vase,  to  give  it  unity 
and  concentration,  and  all  the  riches  of  the  daimyo's  collections  would  be  kept  in  his  treasure- 
house,  whence  each  was  brought  out  in  turn  to  serve  the  satisfaction  of  some  aesthetic  impulse. 
Even  to  the  present  day  the  people  wear  their  costliest  stuffs  for  under-garments,  as  the  Samurai 
prided  themselves  on  keeping  wonderful  sword-hlades  in  unpretentious  scabbards.  That 
law  of  change  which  is  the  guiding  thread  of  life  is  also  the  law  which  governs  beauty.  Virility 
and  activity  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  an  everlasting  impression;  but  leaving  to  the 
imagination  to  suggest  to  itself  the  completion  of  an  idea  was  essential  to  all  forms  of  artistic 
expression,  for  thus  was  the  spectator  made  one  with  the  artist.  The  uncovered  silken  end 
of  a  great  masterpiece  is  often  more  replete  with  meaning  than  the  painted  part  itself.  .  .  . 

A  painting  which  is  a  universe  in  itself,  must  conform  to  the  laws  that  govern  all  existence. 
Composition  is  like  the  creation  of  the  world,  holding  in  itself  the  constructive  laws  that  give 
it  Hfe.* 

This  quotation  may  give  some  idea  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
concepticai  of  art  as  a  link  with  the  imiversal  and  the  divine,  a  revelation 
of  something  that  lives  and  grows  in  proportion  as  the  spectator's  imagina- 
tion is  touched  by  the  impulse  that  produced  the  work.  For  them  the 
beauty  ctf  art  did  not  lie  in  the  limited,  the  defined,  the  symmetrical, 
but  rather  in  the  incomplete  End  imdefined,  that  is  to  say  the  su^estive, 
which  has  all  possibilities  ot  growth  and  movement.  Nothing  in  their 
art  is  more  carefully  avoided  —  whether  in  creation  or  exhibition  — 
than  repetition  and  over-crowding.  The  objects  that  are  used  in  the 
decoration  of  a  room  must  always  be  so  chosen  that  they  do  not  repeat 
the  same  colors  and  patterns.  For  instance,  if  flowers  are  displayed  in 
a  vase,  then  a  painting  erf  similar  flowers  must  not  be  exhibited;  if  the 
tea-pot  is  round  the  water  bottle  must  be  angular;  and  if  an  incense- 
bumer  is>placed  in  .tb^^pfewoma,  then  it  must  not^stand.  in  the  middle, 
so  that  the  alcove  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  but  it  must  be  placed 

'Kakiuo  Okakura,  The  Jdtals  t^  tkt  East,  pagee  177-179. 
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a  little  on  one  side.  It  is  just  the  exact  opposite  to  our  desire  for  uniformi- 
ty and  symmetrical  arrangement,  our  love  of  repetition.  A  Japanese 
has  explained  that  he  felt  a  secret  shudder  in  his  digestive  apparatus 
when  he  had  to  dine  in  a  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  pic- 
tures of  dead  birds  and  fishes  and  all  kinds  of  food  similar  to  that  s^ved 
on  the  table.  He  could  not  see  any  sense  in  such  a  repetition.  And  he 
found  it  xmpleasant  to  talk  to  a  man  whose  full  length  portrait  hxmg 
close  by  on  the  wall.  In  his  conception  works  of  art  are  actxially  en- 
dowed with  inner  life. 

The  room  in  which  the  Japanese  devote  themselves  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  art  and  the  beautiful  —  the  room  of  the  tea-ceremony  —  bears 
the  stamp  of  utter  simplicity.  It  is  completely  shut  oflf  from  the  turmcril 
of  the  outer  world  —  often  constructed  as  a  separate  building  in  the 
garden  —  an  abode  of  harmony,  peace,  and  concentration.  Besides  the 
prescribed  mats  that  cover  the  floor  and  the  tea-service  there  is  only 
one  picture  hung  for  the  occasion  in  the  iokonoma  and  possibly  below 
the  picture  a  branch  of  some  blossoming  tree.  Through  these  carefully 
chosen  means  of  decoration  a  certain  mood  or  trend  of  ideas  is  indicated 
which  usually  bears  some  reference  to  the  day  or  the  season.  The  thoughts 
of  those  present  move  around  this  central  motive  from  which  they  seek 
to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  life.  It  is  thus  not  without  reason 
that  the  room  of  the  tea-ceremony  sometimes  is  called  the  'Abode  of 
Emptiness';  moderation  in  the  adornment  of  the  room  could  not  be 
carried  further,  but  the  name  has  also  a  philosophical  meaning  hinting 
at  the  Taoistic  teaching  of  the  void  that  contains  the  all.  Another  name 
for  the  same  room  is,  however,  the  'Abode  of  Fancy'  which  sxi^gests 
the  strongly  individualistic  trend  of  the  aesthetic  Ufe  of  the  Japanese. 
Every  tea-room  should  in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity  and  limitations 
express  in  some  way  the  individuality  of  the  tea-master.  It  is  built 
fot  him  alone  and  not  for  his  successors;  it  should  reflect  the  changing 
phases  of  his  life  and  imagination  and  should  be  destroyed  at  his  death. 

The  contrast  between  the  European  and  the  Chinese  or  Japanese 
method  of  displaying  and  enjoying  pictures  should  be  evident  from 
what  has  been  said.  To  these  Extern  people  the  work  of  art  was  always 
a  symbol,  an  expressiwi  of  something  deeper  than  could  be  presented 
within  the  limitation  of  a  picture.  To  the  Westerner,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  work  of  art  was  primarily  more  or  less  a  skilful  representation  of  nature. 
The  Easterners  approached  art  reverently,  with  hmnility,  ready  to 
listen  to  its  message  and  to  learn  from  it;  we  with  self-satisfied  assurance 
come  to  the  temple  of  art  to  gossip  and  to  criticize.  They  did  not  seek 
in  art  an  echo  of  their  own  moods  and  ideas,  but  rather  reflexions  from 
a  life  greater  than  the  personal,  tones  from  that  melody  the  wind  is 
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playing  on  the  harp  of  natiu-e  and  the  Great  Spirit  whispers  in  the  heart 
of  man. 

There  is  an  old  Taoistic  legend  which  may  well  serve  to  illustrate 
this  Chinese  attitude  towards  art,  based  as  it  is  on  impersonality  and 
a  deep  sympathy  with  all  that  lives.  The  well-known  Japanese  author 
and  art-expert  Okakura  has  told  it  in  his  Book  of  Tea,  and  I  cannot 
abstain  from  quoting  the  main  part  of  it  here  because  it  affords  in  sug- 
gestive language  the  right  poetic  backgroimd  for  an  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  Chinese  art. 

Once  in  the  hoary  ages  in  the  Ravine  of  Lungmen  (the  dragon  gorge  of  Honan)  stood 
a  Kiri  tree,  a  veritable  king  of  the  forest.  It  reared  its  head  to  talk  to  the  stare;  its  roots  struck 
deep  into  the  earth,  mingling  their  bronzed  coils  with  those  of  the  nlver  dragon  that  slept 
beneath.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  a  mighty  wizard  made  of  this  tree  a  wondrous  harp  whose 
stubborn  spirit  should  be  tamed  but  by  the  greatest  of  musicians.  For  long  the  instrument  was 
treasured  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  but  all  in  vain  were  the  efforts  of  those  who  in  turn  tried 
to  draw  melody  from  its  strings.  In  response  to  their  utmost  strivings  there  came  from  the 
harp  but  harsh  notes  of  disdain,  ill  according  with  the  songs  they  fain  would  sing.  The  harp 
refused  to  recognise  a  master. 

At  last  came  Peiwoh,  the  prince  of  harpists.  With  tender  hand  he  caressed  the  harp  as 
one  might  seek  to  soothe  an  uiuuly  horse,  and  softly  touched  the  cords.  He  sang  of  nature 
and  the  seasons,  of  high  mountains  and  flowing  waters,  and  all  the  memories  of  the  tree  awokel 
Once  more  the  sweet  breath  of  spring  played  amidst  its  branches.  The  young  cataracts,  as 
they  danced  down  the  ravine,  laughed  to  the  budding  flowers.  Anon  were  heard  the  dreamy 
voices  of  summer  with  its  myriad  msects,  the  gentle  pattering  of  rain,  the  wail  of  the  cuckoo. 
Hark!  a  tiger  roars  —  the  valley  answers  again.  It  is  autumn;  in  the  desert  night,  sharp  like 
a  Gword  gleams  the  moon  upon  the  frosted  grass.  Now  winter  reigns,  and  through  the  snow- 
filled  air  swirl  flocks  of  swans  and  rattling  hailstones  beat  upon  the  boughs  with  fierce  delight. 

Then  Peiwoh  changed  the  key  and  sang  of  love.  The  forest  swayed  like  an  ardent  swain 
deep  lost  in  thought.  On  high,  like  a  haughty  maiden,  swept  a  cloud  bright  and  fair:  but 
passing,  trailed  long  shadows  on  the  ground,  black  like  despair.  Again  the  mode  was  changed: 
Peiwoh  sang  of  war.  of  clashing  steel  and  trampling  steeds.  And  in  the  harp  arose  the  tempest 
of  Lungmen,  the  dragon  rode  the  lightning,  the  thundering  avalanche  crashed  through  the 
hills.  In  ecstasy  the  celestial  monarch  asked  Peiwoh  wherein  lay  the  secret  of  his  victory. 
"Sire."  he  replied,  "others  have  failed  because  they  sang  but  of  themselves  I  left  the  harp 
to  choose  its  Uieme,  and  knew  not  truly  whether  the  harp  had  been  Peiwoh  or  Peiwoh  the  harp.' 

If  this  legend  be  used  to  show  not  only  the  right  relation  of  the  ar- 
tist to  his  work,  but  also  the  attitude  to  be  assiuned  by  the  spectator 
towards  a  wwk  of  art,  then  it  will  be  seen  that  Peiwoh  represents  the 
work  of  art  and  the  harp  the  spectator.  The  aesthetic  enjoyment,  the 
delight  of  art,  is  the  music  that  is  played  upon  the  strings  of  the  soul ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  timing  of  the  instrument  is  as  necessary  as 
the  touch  of  the  playing  hand.  A  silent  music,  a  throbbing  soundless 
echo,  but  not  less  mighty  and  inspiring  on  that  account  More  so,  for  it 
is  said  that:  "Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard  are  sweeter." 
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The  Relation  of  Art  to  Nature 

The  test  of  art  that  is  most  generally  applied  in  the  Western  World, 
is  xmdoubtedly  fidelity  to  Nature.  We  Westerners  have  done  our  best 
to  bind  art  down  to  the  world  of  material  phenomena,  we  have  made 
fidehty  of  reproduction  the  highest  virtue  in  painting  and  sculpture  and 
have  considered  that  the  perfection  of  art  lay  in  the  artist's  power  to 
create  illusive  imitations  of  natiu-e.  Maybe  that  this  ideal  nowadays 
is  somewhat  out  of  date,  but  it  still  asserts  itself  in  many  books  dealing 
with  the  histCMy  of  art  in  which  painting  and  sculpture  are  appreciated 
mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  relation  to  nature.  Nor  is  this 
anything  new;  this  tendency  has  existed  in  the  Western  World  ever  since 
the  full  maturity  of  Greek  art;  the  principle  was  enunciated  by  Aristotle 
who  formulated  the  theory  of  the  correspondence  between  the  creative 
function  in  nature  and  in  art.  But  this  theory  has  since  been  vulgarized 
into  the  doctrine  that  likeness  to  nature  constitutes  the  main  basis  for 
a  true  appreciation  of  art. 

Anyone  who  has  seriously  considered  this  problem  will  admit  the 
insufficiency  and  uncertainty  of  this  basis  of  appreciation,  because  the 
popular  conception  of  what  is  called  nature  does  not  rest  upon  direct 
observation  of  its  phenomena,  but  upon  conventional  ideas  gradually 
evolved  from  successive  attempts  at  reproduction.  Usually  we  see 
rather  through  the  eyes  of  our  predecessors  than  through  our  own,  parti- 
cularly if  those  predecessors  successfully  presented  and  described  what 
they  saw.  It  is  really  much  more  difficult  than  most  people  imagine 
to  see  nature  clearly  and  without  prejudice  as  an  artist  must  see  it  if  his 
aim  is  to  create  an  accurate  and  convincing  representation  of  material 
phenomena. 

Any  person  who  feels  convinced  that  his  faculty  of  observation  is 
sufficiently  developed  to  enable  him  to  decide  what  is  'nature,'  or  what 
is  not,  ought  to  make  a  little  experiment  in  the  use  of  this  faculty.  Let 
him,  for  instance,  try  to  draw  from  memory  the  trees  in  a  garden  which 
he  has  often  visited,  or  a  door  through  which  he  has  passed  every  day, 
or  the  wall-paj>er  in  his  dining-room  (if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  surrounding  walls  covered  with  an  arabesque  pattern) :  he  will  soon 
be  obliged  to  admit  that  his  faculty  of  observation  in  daily  life  is  very 
weak.  He  has  perhaps  a  general  idea  how  this  thing  and  that  may  look, 
he  may  know  enough  about  them  to  be  able  to  use  them  in  the  right 
way,  but  he  will  be  unable  to  depict  their  most  characteristic  and  strik- 
ing traits.    Being  accustomed  to  consider  all  these  things  as  objects  of 
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some  practical  use  or  purpose  and  not  as  ends  in  themselves,  he  does  not 
perceive  the  essential  principles  that  give  significance  to  their  forms. 
This  general  incapacity  for  direct  and  unbiased  observation  of  things 
that  surround  us  is  a  fact  that  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  by 
the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  new  movements  in  art.  We  perfectly 
agree  with  the  English  painter  and  critic  R(^er  Fry,  who  once  wrote: 

Ordinary  people  have  hardly  any  idea  of  what  things  really  look  like,  so  that  oddly  enough 
the  one  standard  that  popular  cntideni  appUes  to  painting,  namely  whether  it  is  like  nature 
or  not,  is  one  which  most  people  are  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives  prevented  from  applyii^ 
properly.  The  only  thing  they  have  ever  really  looked  at  bring  other  pictures,  the  moment 
an  artist  who  has  looked  at  nature  brings  them  a  dear  report  of  something  definitely  seen  by 
him,  they  are  highly  indignant  at  its  untruth  to  nature. 

The  popular  demand  for  fidelity  to  nature  evidently  rests  on  very 
shaky  foundations.  If  we  see  in  art  simply  a  means  of  reproducing 
natural  phenomena  or  of  expressing  thoi^hts  and  ideas  by  the  use  of 
light  and  shade,  colors,  form  or  line,  the  criterion  of  its  merit  must  ap- 
parently be  sought  in  the  skill  with  which  the  reproduction  fi'om  nature 
has  been  executed  and  in  the  quality  of  the  ideas  expressed.  Art  then 
would  be  but  a  more  or  less  beautiful  form  of  imagery  in  which  paint  or 
clay  are  used  to  represent  something  the  appearance  of  which  is  already 
familiar  to  us.  This  may  be  a  pleasant  thoi^h  somewhat  purposeless 
occupation,  a  pastime  for  the  contented  who  are  not  troubled  by  imagina- 
tion or  by  any  ambition  to  search  for  the  meaning  of  things,  for  a  reality 
behind  the  fair  or  foul  shell  of  material  existence. 

Such  an  attitude  towards  art  hardly  enables  us  to  explain  the  creative 
faculty  of  the  artist,  nor  does  it  facilitate  an  understanding  of  that  which 
his  works  are  supposed  to  represent.  Art  becomes  simply  a  physical 
performance,  depending  on  the  more  or  less  trained  individual  faculty 
of  sight  and  inseparably  linked  with  the  changes  observed  in  the  world 
of  phenomena. 

If  we  look  more  closely  into  this  matter  wevshall  have  to  admit  that 
'native'  does  not  exist  as  a  concrete,  unchangeable  reality,  but  rather 
as  an  aggregate  of  subjective  concepts.  Its  reality  is  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  its  relation  to  our  understanding.  The  phenomena  of  the 
material  world  shift  and  change  according  to  our  moods.  That  which 
once  perhaps  fascinated  and  impressed  us  by  its  evident  impcatance 
may  at  another  time  leave  us  entirely  indifferent.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  necessarily  that  the  thing  has  changed  or  that  it  appears  in  a  dif- 
ferent light;  these  conditions  may  be  the  same  while  in  the  meantime 
our  power  of  appM-eciation  may  have  developed. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  art.  nature  exists  only  in  so  far  as  it  enters 
into  our  consciousness  as  a  concept  of  oolor,  (ona,  or  function.    Theee 
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are  in  their  turn  dependent  on  our  outer  and  inner  experience,  our  general 
evolution.  Nature  —  if  we  hold  to  this  collective  expression  —  is,  as 
a  motive  for  artistic  creation,  not  a  constant  objective  phenomenon  or 
any  aggregation  of  such,  but  actually  a  relation  between  the  artist  and 
his  visual  impressions,  a  relation  which  is  dependent  on  many  other 
factor  besides  that  of  visual  observation.  Seeing  is  not  a  mechanical 
but  a  mental  process,  and  the  more  conscious  and  intentional  it  is,  the 
more  is  it  modified  by  all  kinds  of  conceptions  and  associations  of  ideas 
gathered  through  experience  and  observation.  Natiu^y  this  is  more 
particularly  true  of  the  artist's  sight,  which  is  more  purposeful  than 
the  observation  of  ordinary  people. 

It  is  really  not  possible  to  give  a  three  dimensicmal  representation 
on  a  fiat  surface  or  to  fix  a  movement  in  a  picture  except  in  accordance 
with  a  definite  mental  concept  which  can  conform  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree  with  the  visual  impression.  Even  the  simplest  pictorial  expression 
rests  on  an  abstraction  deduced  from  nature,  and  the  more  complicated 
and  piuTwseful  the  creation,  the  more  it  is  dependent  on  the  artist's  power 
to  make  a  plausible  presentation  of  his  abstraction  that  shall  correspond 
with  our  experience  and  preconception. 

Somebody  may  object  that  if  this  ^s  so  then  generally  convincing 
representations  become  impossible  because  the  experiences  and  con- 
ceptions vary  with  each  individual.  But  that  is  not  quite  the  case.  Visual 
observation  and  the  conceptions  derived  from  it  are  fundamentally  simi- 
lar in  the  majority  of  men  however  unequally  developed.  There  are 
certain  general  concepts  forming,  so  to  speak,  the  inner  material  of 
paintings  and  sculpture  which  may  be  considered  as  universal  because 
they  are  inherent  in  the  process  of  seeing.  Adolf  Hildebrand,  the  well- 
known  German  sculptor  and  writer,  has  defined  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  in  his  book  Tke  Problem  of  Form  in  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
namely,  the  concepts  of  form  and  function.  They  designate  two  dif- 
ferent sides  of  our  faculty  for  making  these  abstractions  from  nature  and 
as  they  are  of  fimdamental  Impotance  for  all  artistic  presentation  a 
few  words  about  their  significance  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  concept  of  form,  which  simply  is  a  more  restricted  concept  of 
space,  constitutes  the  real  foundation  for  our  apprehension  of  the  reality 
of  objects.  Everything  to  which  we  attribute  objectivity  has  a  certain 
extension  in  space  and  the  more  clearly  we  can  define  its  limits  the  more 
real  does  it  appear.  In  dealing  with  the  outer  world  we  gradually  build 
up,  by  comparison  and  arrangement  of  oiu"  observations,  typical  con- 
cepts of  different  things  which,  while  in  themselves  abstractions,  have 
for  us  a  symbolic  s^nificance  forming  a  foxmdation  for  our  understanding 
of  these  objects  whether  in  nature  or  in  art.    The  value  of  the  different 
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appearances  of  objects  is  measured  for  us  by  the  clearness  and  strength 
with  which  they  express  our  concepts  of  form  and  space.  What  we 
simply  divine  or  dimly  experience  is  presented  with  greater  clearness 
in  art.  The  artistic  process  of  making  such  abstractions  must  be  more 
complete,  comprehensive,  and  convincing  than  that  of  which  we  in 
general  are  capable. 

Our  conceptions  of  function  originate  in  our  habit  of  associating  cer- 
tain changes  in  form  with  the  idea  of  an  action,  an  operation,  or  a  process 
in  nature  which  was  the  cause  of  the  change.  We  understand  a  nimiber 
of  outer  characteristics,  movements,  and  facial  expressions  as  indications 
of  inner  states  or  conditions.  Even  when  altogether  new  objects  present 
themselves  we  presuppose  in  them  those  particular  qualities  or  emotions 
which  according  to  our  observation  usually  accompany  similar  functicai- 
al  indications.  Gancepts  of  function  are  only  indirectly  dependent  on 
natural  objects,  being  subjective  reactions  or  impressions  of  nature's 
hfe  which  are  produced  when  we  penetrate  the  external  phenomenon 
by  means  of  physical  or  spiritual  perception.  They  assume  the  character 
of  intermediary  abstract  ideas  which  make  it  posable  for  the  artist  to 
arouse  in  the  spectator  definite  psychic  or  physical  impressions  without 
holding  to  direct  imitation  of  nature.  If  we  imderstand  these  concepts 
or  ideas  of  function  in  their  most  general  significance  we  need  not  neces- 
sarily, as  Hildebrand  does,  hold  them  to  be  dependent  on  the  concepts 
of  form.  He  claims  that  an  artistically  satisfactory  rendering  of  function- 
al values  carmot  be  made  without  a  clear  presentation  of  the  object's 
space-  and  form-values,  but  there  are  certainly  important  works  of  art 
which  have  in  them  a  highly  developed  and  synthetic  expression  of  func- 
tion in  spite  of  their  relatively  weak  qualities  of  form.  That  is  indeed 
the  case  for  instance  in  an  art  that  aims  at  decorative  simplification  which 
may  be  functionally  expressive,  even  without  being  bound  by  respect 
for  the  actual  form  of  natural  objects. 

We  all  must  agree  that  the  real  motive  of  the  artist  is  a  pictorial 
conception  —  an  abstraction  deduced  from  nature  —  and  not  the  object 
itself:  but  this  more  or  less  abstract  conception  is  not  necessarily  arrived 
at  by  a  conscious  elimination  or  the  use  of  reason  and  rule;  it  may  be 
the  result  of  an  intuitive  or  subconscious  mode  of  selecting  the  essential 
dements  of  an  object  or  a  scene.  The  pictorial  conception  can  vary 
almost  indefinitely  between  the  striving  for  close  objective  imitation 
of  nature  and  a  purely  subjective  presentation  of  ideas  and  emotions. 
And  it  should  be  remembered  in  this  connexion  that  the  mental  concept 
does  not  become  a  work  of  art  without  a  conscious  purposive  use  of  line 
and  tone,  form  and  color,  a  deliberate  arrangement  by  the  artist  of 
certain  elements  of  expression  according  to  a  creative  impulse  cm-  idea. 
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When  it  comes  to  pictorial  representation  a  certain  element  of  form 
is  of  course  necessary,  but  it  need  not  be  developed  in  the  three-dimension- 
al sense,  it  might  equally  well  be  conceived  as  a  flat  design.  It  is  only 
the  art  of  objective  representation  which  is  bound  to  the  cubic  form. 
Side  by  side  with  this  has  often  existed  an  art  concerned  less  with  ex- 
ternal objects  and  phenomena  than  with  inner  conditions  and  emotions. 
It  has  usually  employed  means  of  expression,  the  artistic  significance 
of  which  was  not  primarily  dependent  on  space-  and  form-values.  Cer- 
tainly this  kind  of  art  never  had  the  same  importance  in  the  Western 
World  as  the  classic  art  based  on  the  representation  of  organic  form, 
but  it  has  nevertheless  at  times  come  to  the  front  and  assumed  a  leading 
role  during  periods  of  strong  emotional  excitement  when  the  interest 
in  the  objective  world  gave  way  to  a  more  ecstatic  attitude  towards 
life.  The  abstract  mode  of  representation  appears  in  its  purest  and  most 
h^hly  developed  form  in  the  old  art  of  China.  This  will  be  more  closely 
examined  on  a  subsequent  occasion;  in  the  meantime,  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  emphasizing  some  of  the  general  principles  involved. 


THEOSOPHY  AND  ITS  COUNTERFEITS:  by  W.  A.  Dunn 

I INCE  the  Theosophical  Society  had  its  birth  in  1875  many 
thousands  have  taken  an  active  and  sincere  interest  in  its 
objects,  and  the  Philosophy  upon  which  the  movement  rests. 
Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  singular  misconception  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  why  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society  sit- 
uated at  Point  Loma,  California,  should  take  such  pains  to  annoimce 
its  independence  from  other  'so-called'  Theosophicjd  societies.  It  is 
frequently  remarked  that  as  the  principles  of  Theosophy  are  the  same 
the  world  over,  it  is  therefore  inconsistent  to  make  a  public  announce- 
ment that  displays  lack  of  conccffd  as  between  those  who  accept  its 
teachings.  But  the  fact  is,  this  is  not  a  question  of  individual  sincerity 
and  concordant  beliefs  of  Theosophical  principles,  but  of  an  issue  that 
is  of  vast  importance  to  the  future  of  the  hvaran  race,  viz:  that  of  an 
organized  body  of  workers  who  will  accentuate  the  principles  of  their  com- 
mon imity  rather  than  the  perpetual  discussion  of  persraial  beUefe 
and  notions. 

In  the  general  affairs  of  life  it  is  fully  recognised  that  a  distinction 
exists  between  ideally  accepted  beliefs  and  customs,  and  an  organized 
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body  of  such  believers  putting  their  executive  forces  together  for  the 
reaUzation  of  a  common  good.  The  point  at  issue,  therefore,  as  between 
the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society,  and  the  so-called 
Theosophical  Societies  with  which  it  disclaims  affiliation,  is  not  one  of 
individual  sincerity  or  philosophical  belief,  but  of  the  important  issue 
of  an  executive  organization  which,  as  such,  clearly  accentuates  the  foxm- 
dation  principle  of  Theosophy  amidst  all  its  subsidiary  activities.  This 
great  distinction  is  clearly  shown  in  relation  to  the  principles  govern- 
ing business,  knowledge  of  details,  and  the  laws  of  currency.  All  men 
are  in  agreement  cm  these  points,  yet  that  knowledge  does  not  provide 
a  basis  for  unity  of  purpose.  True  concord  expresses  itself  through  or- 
ganization which  places  the  success  of  a  business  above  individual  no- 
tions, which,  if  given  first  place,  would  mar  it.  For  instance,  we  do  not 
estimate  a  great  financial  concern  by  aphorisms  from  a  textbook  on  in- 
ternational finance,  but  by  the  organized  capacities  of  those  who  have 
estabhshed  and  direct  the  business.  Nor  do  we  estimate  a  Uterary  genius 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  language,  but  by  the  creative  ideas 
he  expresses  through  appropriate  sentences. 

Thus  Theosophy  has  two  distinct  aspects,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  them 
distinctly  apart.  The  first  kind  of  Theosophy  (or  that  which  parades 
undCT  that  term)  is  like  the  thecffetical  studies  we  acquire  at  school. 
We  may  accumulate  a  lot  of  memory  pictures,  or  take  interest  in  insig- 
nificant by-paths  of  psychism  or  theatrical  World  Saviors  —  or  simply 
take  a  negative  interest  such  as  following  the  ways  of  science  as  given 
in  a  popular  magazine. 

The  other  kind  of  Theosophy  is  that  which  is  executive  and  real,  and 
for  which  H.  P.  Blavatsky  gave  her  life.  Such  Theosophists  have  banded 
their  forces  together  into  an  organized  unit  that  purposes  to  realize  in 
general  social  life  wtiat  they  feel  to  be  the  loftiest  principle  of  human 
existence  —  that  of  an  operating  Brotherhood.  And  in  this  they  but 
naturally  take  a  seat  in  an  orchestra  of  separate  instnaments,  each  know- 
ing his  own  instnmient  and  part,  yet  only  too  willing  to  ccmtribute  to 
the  general  Symphony  which  obedience  to  a  single  conductor's  beat 
alone  can  bring  into  operation.  There  is  no  more  loss  of  individuality 
in  this  than  in  being  a  manager  or  cashier  in  a  bank  who  willingly  co- 
operates with  the  board  of  directors.  There  should  be  an  end  to  mis- 
imderstanding  on  this  question,  and  a  rect^nition  that  those  Theosophists 
who  can  see  no  other  purpose  in  life  than  realization  of  their  individual  ef- 
forts, are  really  like  violinists  who  cannot  descend  to  play  in  an  orchestra. 
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STUDIES  IN  VERGIL:   by  J.  O.  Kinnaman,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Ill  —  Aeneas 

DO  not  think  that  Vergil,  in  casting  about  for  material 
for  his  contemplated  epic,  just  chanced  upon  a  second-rate 
hero  of  the  Iliad.  There  were  numerous  characters  whom 
'  he  could  have  chosen  for  his  heroes,  men  who  were  more 
than  a  flitting  shadow  in  the  Iliad;  yet  for  some  reason  Vergil  chose 
this  Trojan  to  be  the  heroic  figure  in  his  poem.  There  must  have  been 
a  strong  reason  for  this  choice.    What  was  it? 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Vergil  made  Aeneas,  since  Aeneas  was 
considered  by  the  Romans  as  their  ancestCff;  even  Julius  Caesar  himself 
seems  to  have  believed  in  the  historical  reality  of  Aeneas,  Troy,  and  the 
Trojan  War,  for  he  visited  Troy  in  person,  claiming  descent  for  himself 
and  the  Julian  line  from  lulus,  the  son  of  Aeneas.  Vergil  found  Aeneas 
already  a  gigantic  figiu-e  in  literature,  legend,  and  history  {?),  for  it  does 
not  seem  possible  that  all  the  Roman  people  were  blinded  by  the  fabri- 
cations of  myth.  Is  it  not  better  to  believe  that  the  Romans  were  sane 
and  that  there  were  some  historical  bases  for  their  belief  in  Troy? 

In  the  Iliad  itself,  Aeneas  does  not  play  a  very  conspicuous  part. 
He  appears  as  a  mysterious  figure  on  the  edge  of  the  action  of  the  Iliad. 
He  seems  to  be  out  of  the  good  graces  of  Priam,  fOT  we  find  in  Book 
XIII,  460  —  that  Deiphobos  "found  Aeneas  standing  on  the  battle's 
edge;  for  he  was  wroth  with  divine  Priam,  because  he  honored  him  not, 
though  valiant  among  men."  Later  in  lines  492-495  of  the  same  book, 
Aeneas  leading  his  people  to  battle  is  likened  to  a  ram  leading  the  flock 
fi-om  the  pasture  to  drink.  In  Book  XX  the  encounter  takes  place  be- 
tween Aeneas  and  Achilles  to  the  ultimate  discomfiture  of  the  former, 
had  not  Poseidon  rescued  Aeneas  by  hurling  him  over  the  lines  of  men 
and  horses  until  a  zone  of  safety  was  reached.  In  the  same  book,  293  ff. 
Poseidon  says  to  Hera:  "The  might  of  Aeneas  shall  rule  over  the  Tro- 
jans, he,  and  his  children's  children  that  shall  come  after  him."  How- 
ever, there  seem  to  be  two  texts  here,  or  a  text  and  its  variant  which 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Aphrodite: 

(1)      Nv^  St  Hj  Alnuio  ^iij  'Tpwt<raiv   Av^ti, 

(2>      NuK  Si   8^   hiviiao  yivvt  iraMTtainv  Avaiu, 

KOI  Traltiov  ToiScs,   ,   ,   . 

Now  what  does  Vergil  say?  In  Am.  Ill:  97  f.  he  writes  as  follows: 

Hie  domus  Aeneae  cunctis  dominabitur  oris 
et  nati  natorum.  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illia. 
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Therefore  it  seems  that  Homer  knew  nothing  of  Aeneas  wandering 
upon  the  sea  or  settling  in  Italy;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Homer  seems 
to  imply  that  Aeneas  remain«i  in  the  Troad.  The  traditions  of  the 
Troad  hold  that  Aeneas  and  his  line  ruled  over  the  Troad  after  the  fall 
of  Troy.  Dionysius  says  that  Aeneas,  when  sailing  for  the  west,  left 
Ascanius,  his  eldest  son,  to  rule  the  Trojans  in  the  Troad  in  a  district 
near  cape  Ascanius,  but  later,  he  and  Scamandrius,  Hector's  son,  re- 
turned to  Troy. 

The  accounts,  seemingly,  cannot  be  reconciled.  Further,  there  are 
several  accounts  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Aeneas  left  the  Troad.  The 
first  one  seems  to  have  been  cast  into  shape  by  Menecrates  of  Xanthus, 
who  represents  Aeneas,  through  hatred  for  Priam  and  Paris,  as  betray- 
ing the  city  to  the  Greeks.  Servius  says  that  Vergil  probably  knew  of 
this  legend.  We  have  another  embodied  by  Sophocles  in  his  Laocoon, 
which  portrays  Aeneas  retreating  to  Ida,  since  he  foresaw  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy.  From  Sophocles,  Vergil  appears  to  have  got  the  inspira- 
tion for  Aen.  II:  647: 

lamprideni  invisus  divts,  et  inutilis,  annos 

demoror:  ex  quo  me  divum  pater  atque  hominum  rex 

fulminis  adflavit  ventis,  et  contigit  igni. 

A  third  variant  is  told  by  Hellanicus,  who  says  that  Aeneas  managed 
to  hold  the  Acropolis,  great  numbers  of  Trojans  having  found  their  way 
to  him;  and  then  evacuating  the  stronghold,  he  retreated  to  Ida.  The 
Greeks  preparing  to  attack  him  there,  he  made  a  treaty  with  them  in 
which  he  agrees  to  leave  the  land  of  Troy.  Accordingly  he  built  a  fleet 
and  crossed  over  to  Pellene.  Vergil  follows  the  tradition  of  the  retreat, 
as  he  plainly  states  in  Aen.  II;  695-698: 

Illam,  summa  super  labentem  culmina  tecti, 
cemimus  Idaea,  claram  se  condere  ^Iva 
signantemque  vias,.  .  . 

Then  in  line  804  of  the  same  book,  he  implies  that  the  whole  com- 
pany which  had  gathered  in  hne  796  went  with  Aeneas  to  Ida.  Vergil 
makes  Aeneas  say: 

Cessi,  et  sublato  montem  genitore  petivi. 

In  Book  III,  Une  1: 

Postquam  res  A^ae  Priatnique  evertere  gentem. 

In  this  passage  res  has  been  usually  translated  the  power  of  Asia. 
Then  most  commentators  proceed  with  a  long  discussion  to  justify  this 
res;  some  even  maintaining  that  it  is  a  great  exaggeration  on  the  part 
of  Vergil.  Is  this  true,  or  did  Vergil  realize  the  strategic  import  of  Troy? 
Res  is  a  word  in  the  Latin  tongue  that  can  mean  anything  that  will  fit 
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the  context.  Let  us  suppose  that  Vergil  fully  understood  the  real  com- 
mercial importance  and  the  military  value  of  Troy;  let  us  translate,  w 
rather  interpret,  this  'res'  as  key,  then  our  text,  in  the  English  sense, 
would  read,  "After  it  seemed  good  to  the  gods  to  overthrow  the  Key 
to  Asia  and  the  race  of  Priam  undeserving  of  such  a  fate."  ,  .  .  Such 
interpretation  clears  away  at  once  alt  the  rubbish  of  commentators,  that 
has  accumulated  from  Heyne  down  to  the  present.  It  also  makes  Vergil 
speak  with  the  authority  of  an  histwian,  with  the  philosophy  of  tustory 
as  his  basis,  rather  than  with  the  haphazard  exoneration  of  a  careless 
poet.    In  lines  5-6  of  the  same  book  we  find  this  expression: 

Auguriis  agimur  divum,  classemque  sub  ipsa 
Antandro  et  Phrygiae  molimur  montibus  Idae. 

Agimur  is  used  with  the  infinitive  quaerere;  when  so  used  the  verb  agimur 
has  the  fcffce  of  'compelled  by  outward  circumstances.'  Vergil  attri- 
butes these  outward  circumstances  to  omens,  but  is  he  not  following 
the  idea  of  a  treaty  made  with  the  Greeks  by  which  the  Trojans  are  to 
leave  the  Troad?  Now  he  says:  "We  build  a  fleet  under  the  very  walls 
of  Antandros,  at  the  base  of  the  moimtain-range  of  Phrygian  Ida." 
Homer  often  mentions  Ida,  but  nowhere  in  Homer  do  we  find  Antandros 
mentioned.  Has  Vergil  here  again  made  use  of  the  poet's  license?  He 
may  have  done  so,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  has  not.  Antandros  is  his- 
torical; its  site  is  Avjilar  on  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  Here  Ida  comes 
down  abruptly  to  the  sea.  and  must  have  been  the  site  of  a  fcxlress  from 
time  immemcMial.  Dr.  Leaf  su^ests  that  Antandros  is  the  Homeric 
Lymessos.  Lymessos  was  one  of  the  towns  captured  by  Achilles;  it 
was  also  the  town  to  which  Achilles  chased  Aeneas,  //.  XX:  187.  At 
least,  the  site  of  Avjilar  (Antandros)  would  fill  the  requirements  of  the 
Homeric  Lymessos.  If  this  be  true,  does  Vergil  follow  tradition,  history, 
CM-  poetic  fancy? 

Herodotus  calls  Antandros  the  "Pela^an  Antandros";  Alcaeus,  as 
stated  by  Strabo,  calls  it,  "Antandros,  the  first  city  of  the  Leleges." 
Homer  mentions  the  town  of  Thebe  as  belonging  to  the  Kilikes.  Lyr- 
nessos  lay  between  Thebe  and  Pedasos,  since  Homer  pairs  this  group 
of  towns  as  Thebe  and  Lymessos,  Lyraessos  and  Pedasos.  If  the  pre- 
sumption that  Lymessos  lay  between  Thebe  and  Pedasos  is  correct, 
then  the  "Pelasgian  Antandros"  of  Herodotus  and  "Antandros  first 
dty  of  the  Lel^es"  must  be  identical  with  Lymessos.  Was  this  the 
happy  inspiration  of  a  poet,  or  did  Vergil,  who  was  two  thousand  years 
nearer  the  event  than  we  are,  have  access  to  authority  now  lost?  One 
thing  seems  certain,  viz:  Vergil  did  not  visit  the  site  of  Troy  or  the  Trojan 
plain  before  he  wrote  the  Aeneid.    How  then  account  for  the  fact  that 
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tnodan  research  finds  him  correct  in  statements  that  termer  scholars 
considered  mere  poetic  imaginings? 

After  the  fleet  is  built,  Vergil  following  the  tradition,  Aeneas  lands 
in  Thrace,  and  begins  'to  found'  (loco)  a  city  which  he  calls  after  his 
own  name.  Rmnan  writers  usually  identify  this  as  Aenos  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus.  American  commentators  in  their  text-books  follow  this 
lead.  Let  us  ask  if  this  is  the  Aenos  mentioned  in  Iliad  IV:  520.  This 
Aenos  is  still  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus;  it  was  the  port  of  shipment 
for  the  produce  of  the  entire  valley  of  the  Hebrus.  It  was  only  forty- 
five  miles  across  the  gulf  to  the  market  of  Troy.  So  Aenos  was  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  city  in  Homeric  times.  If  that  be  true,  then  did  Vergil 
make  a  mistake,  or  have  his  interpreters  made  mistakes?  It  all  depends 
upon  the  intapretation  we  give  the  word  'loco,'  also  its  co-ordinate 
verb  'Jingo.'  The  verbs  must  mean  'I  try  to  found,'  and  'I  am  thinkii^ 
to  name,'  since  these  verbs  are  conative.  Fiuther,  in  line  20  the  wixd 
coeptorum  shows  the  whole  transaction  as  thought  of  rather  than  as 
accomplished.  So  Vergil  does  not  make  Aeneas  the  founder  of  Aenos, 
the  modem  Enos. 

By  careful  study  of  the  text,  I  cannot  see  that  Vergil  intends  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  Aeneas  founded  a  city  in  Thrace,  but  that,  since  he  was 
related  to  the  king  of  the  country,  Aeneas  had  in  mind  to  visit  his  kin- 
dred and  foimd  a  city,  provided  the  gods  were  willing.  The  auspices 
were  not  favorable,  so  he  put  to  sea  again  to  seek  some  land  where  he  would 
be  welcome  and  could  find  a  resting  place  for  the  Penates.  Thus  I  inter- 
pret Vergil's  words  as  foimd  in  III:  19-61.  Thus  we  do  not  make  Vergil 
violate  the  tenets  of  an  historian;  otherwise  he  violates  every  rule  and 
bound  of  history,  poetry,  and  common  sense. 

Dr.  Glover  would  seem  to  sanction  the  thesis  that  the  name  Aeneas 
is  derived  from  Ain,,  the  name  of  a  goddess  of  Ecbatana;  that  then  the 
name  passed  to  a  clan  of  worshipers.  In  other  words,  the  name  stands 
for  a  cult  of  Aphrodite.  The  cult  spread  along  the  rim  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, reached  Sicily  at  Eryx,  and  finally  reached  Italy.  This  sounds 
very  learned,  it  is  redolent  with  profundity;  but  let  me  recall  to  your 
attention  the  time  when  it  was  very  learned  to  call  the  Iliad  a  piece  of 
mythology,  an  all^ory,  etc.,  etc.  Yet  who  today  teaches  this?  Which 
theory  is  the  more  consistent  with  modem  scholarship? 

Vergil,  in  contemplating  Roman  history,  views  it  as  a  complete  whole; 
he  sees  continuity  in  it;  he  sees  the  same  manners,  customs,  and  religious 
rites  underlying  the  whole  structure  of  Roman  civilization.  In  seeing 
this  continuity,  Vergil,  fcM-  the  first  time  in  Roman  Literature,  makes 
history  mean  something  more  than  the  dry  bones  of  facts;  he  breathes 
into  this  mummified  frame-work  the  breath  of  life.    Skillfully  does  Vergil 
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conceal  his  antiquarian  lore,  yet  in  his  art  he  convinces  the  reader  of  the 
truthfulness  of  his  statements.  I  beUeve  that  the  average  Roman  reader 
never  stopped  to  question  any  statemait  Vergil  made;  so  simple,  so  ap- 
parently artless  is  he,  that  by  this  very  artifice  the  poet  seems  above 
question,  above  serious  adverse  criticism.  He  carries  conviction  with 
his  every  statement,  and  none  but  the  slow,  plodding,  jM-obing,  micros- 
copic scholar,  would  ever  call  a  halt  few  investigation. 

IV  —  Rome 

Let  us  grant,  as  Vergil  did,  that  Aeneas  reached  Italy,  that  he  inter- 
viewed the  Sibyl,  that  he  went  down  to  the  underworld,  seeing  there 
the  images  of  those  who  had  departed  from  this  world,  and  the  spirits  of 
Rome's  future  heroes;  let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
Sibyl  and  the  Sixth  book  are  in  part  an  adaptation  from  the  Odyssey,  that 
it  is  a  philosophical  dissertation  a  poetic  excursus  into  realms  meta- 
physical: yet  when  we  reach  the  Seventh  book,  we  seem  to  have  our 
feet  upon  soUd  ground,  as  it  were. 

After  Aeneas  buries  his  faithful  nurse  and  raises  a  tiunulus  to  her, 
he  sails  on,  sighting  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  just  at  break  of  day.  This 
he  describes  with  surpassing  touch,  a  touch  which  the  translator  fails 
to  reproduce,  yet  it  may  convey  some  impression  of  the  original:  "This 
instant  the  sea  is  ruddy  with  radiant  %ht,  and  saffroned-robed  Dawn  in 
ha-  rosy  car  was  blushing  from  the  ether  high  when  the  wind  fell  and 
every  breath  of  air  ceased  to  stir;  the  oars  struggled  in  a  marble  sea." 
Then  Vergil  describes  the  woods  that  Une  the  Tiber's  bank.  It  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  such  wood  did  line  the  banks  of  the  river,  also 
that  the  color  of  the  water  was  the  same  as  at  present,  i.  «.,  yellow.  Yet 
Vergil  does  not  attempt  to  write  histcay,  ncM"  an  antiquarian's  tale. 

Vergil  follows  the  tradition  that  Romulus  was  the  founder  of  Rome. 
Aeneas  himself,  Vergil  conceives  as  founding  Lavinium;  then  through 
his  Une  came  Alba  Longa,  and  finally  Rome  on  the  Palatine  hill. 

Was  Romulus  mythical?  Was  he  the  fabrication  of  the  versatile 
imagination  of  Greek  chronc^aphers,  as  some  scholars  of  high  repute 
would  have  us  beUeve?  It  seems  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  city 
had  a  founder.  It  is  also  as  patoit  that  the  city  would  be  founded  upon 
one  of  the  seven  hills.  Which  hill  would  be  the  best  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose? Tradition  again  says  the  Palatine.  This  hill,  by  its  location, 
was  best  fitted  ior  settlement,  in  that  its  complete  isolation  made  its 
defense  easy;  its  proximity  to  the  Tiber  gave  open  commimication  to 
the  sea,  and  also  with  the  int^or.  The  hill  itself  was  called  Palatium, 
which  seems  derived  from  the  root  pa,  and  would  indicate  the  shepherd 
character  of  the  settlers.    The  derivation  of  the  word  Roma  is  a  matter 
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of  discussion  not  yet  fully  settled.  It  may  be  derived  from  rumen,  from 
the  river's  habit  of  wearing  away  its  banks,  as  Servius  remarks:  quasi 
ripas  ruminans  exedens.  Thus  Ruma  or  Roma  would  mean  the  River- 
city.     If  that  be  true,  then  the  next   step   is   easy  —  Romulus,  the 


THE  PALACE  OF  THE  CAESARS  ON  THE  PALATINE  HILL,    ROME 

manHDf-the-river-city;  and  also  Romani,  the  people-of-the-river-city. 
The  Romans,  at  least,  had  faith  in  that  site  as  the  location  of  the 
first  settlement.  This  part  of  the  Palatine  was  always  respected,  never 
having  been  built  over.  The  wall  (parts),  the  opus  quadratum,  of  tufa, 
which  first  defended  the  hill,  can  still  be  seen,  and  is  known  as  "the  wall 
of  Romulus."  In  this  vicinity  were  also  to  be  found  the  cave  of  Cacus, 
the  scalae  Caci,  the  casa  Romuli,  the  Lupercal,  etc.  We  mention  these, 
because  Evander,  after  welcoming  Aeneas,  conducts  him  'to  see  the 
sights,'  as  it  were.  What,  archaeologically,  has  been  identified?  First, 
the  walls  of  the  opus  quadratum;  second,  the  scalae  Caci;  third,  the 
aedes  Romuli;  fourth,  the  probable  site  of  the  cave  of  Cacus;  fifth, 
the  probable  site  of  the  Lupercal;  sixth,  an  ancient  cistern,  the  most 
ancient  structure  within  the  walls  of  Rome;  seventh,  the  Tarpeian  rock 
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(Rupes  Tarpeia)  has  been  identified  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
CapitoUne  by  the  courses  of  tufa  blocks  similar  to  those  used  in  Roma 
quadrata;  also  above  the  Career  the  same  sort  of  construction  is  found. 

The  Palatine  had  been  the  Rome  of  the  Kings;  but  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Republic,  the  center  of  commercial,  religious,  and  political 
interests  shifted  to  the  Forum  Romanum.  During  the  Republic  the 
Palatine  was  the  popular  residence  portion  for  the  rich,  the  lawyers,  etc., 
but  during  this  period  no  great  palaces  arose  in  the  district.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  Emperors  again  to  build  there. 

History  was  about  to  repeat  itself  when  Augustus  was  bom  on  this 
hill,  ad  capita  bubula,  a  street  or  a  quarter  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  hill,  close  to  the  site  later  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

Later,  Augustus  built  the  group  of  buildings  known  as  the  Domus 
Augustana,  consisting  of  the  palace  proper,  the  temple  and  portico  of 
Apollo,  the  Library,  and  the  temple  of  Vesta.  This  temple  of  Vesta 
was  built  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Vergil,  or  12  b.  c.  The  first 
palace  or  residence  of  Ai^ustus  was  burned  in  23  b.  c.  Through  popular 
subscription  the  Domus  Augustana  was  then  built,  Vergil  seeing  all  this 
group  with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

I  set  this  forth  to  show  that  the  topography  of  the  Palatine,  in  Vergil's 
time,  had  not  been  rendered  a  jxunble  and  a  Chinese  puzzle  by  the  sub- 
structures, fillings,  and  levelings  for  the  palaces  as  it  was  in  later  times; 
so  no  doubt  Vergil  had  access  to  many  monuments  now  entirely  lost. 

In  following  the  faith  that  was  in  the  Populus  Romanus  in  re  Romulus 
having  been  the  founder  of  Rwne,  let  us  visit  the  Forum. 

Now  29.50  meters  south  of  the  Comitiiun,  and  19.50  meters  from 
the  arch  of  Severus,  is  located  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  in  the  Forum 
Romanum,  known  as  the  Lapis  Niger.  This  black  pavement,  composed 
of  large  slabs  of  shining  black  marble,  marked  the  spot  as  imlucky,  since 
it  was  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  Rcanulus  and  Remus.  Underneath  this 
pavement  is  a  group  of  ancient  structures  that  rest  upon  a  pavement  of 
broken  tufa,  circa  seven  feet  below  the  Lapis  Niger.  These  structures 
are  triangular  in  form,  ornamented  with  a  wide  Etruscan  frieze.  They 
face  nwth.  These  structures  (basements)  Signor  Boni  beheves  to  be  the 
same  that  suppCM-ted  the  marble  lions  which,  Varro  says,  were  erected 
Ml  the  tomb  of  Romulus.  Behind  the  western  basement  stands,  in  situ, 
part  of  a  cone,  also  of  yellow  tufa,  223  millimeters  in  diameter,  and  480 
millimeters  in  height.  Behind  this  cone  is  a  tufa  cippus  in  the  shape 
of  a  truncated  rectangular  pyramid,  610  millimeters  high,  having  cut 
angles.  The  foiu-  faces  and  one  angle  bear  an  inscription  in  archaic 
Greek  letters,  in  vertical  boustrophedon  style.    Only  a  few  words  have 
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been  made  out,  and  their  interpretation  is  still  involved  in  much  doubt. 

The  date  of  this  strange  monument  is  a  matter  of  extensive  discussion, 
but  the  majority  of  critics  assign  it  to  the  Rome  of  the  Kings.  Professor 
Savigrioni  contends  that  the  monument  belongs  to  the  sixth  century  B.  c. 
Professor  Artioli  supports  this  view.  They  founded  their  argument  upon 
two  things:  (1)  The  characters  employed  on  the  cippus:  (2)  The  character 
of  the  objects  found  in  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  monuments.  Professor 
Planter  contends  for  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  as  the  proper 
date,  but  the  onus  of  fffoof  seems  against  this  later  date.  Professor 
Boni,  at  first,  was  prone  to  place  its  destruction  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, or  at  the  time  of  the  GalUc  invasion,  and  thus  make  its  cause  of 
destruction  accidental.  But  a  close  study  compelled  this  scholar  to 
modify  his  first  views,  finally  giving  the  date  of  its  destruction  as  the 
Civil  War  Period,  or  the  first  century  b.  c.  The  reason  was  the  fact 
that  the  coliunns  and  cippus  seem  to  have  been  deliberately  broken  in 
order  to  raise  the  general  level  of  that  part  of  the  Forum.  These  monu- 
ments having  been  removed  and  broken  up,  the  Lapis  Niger  was  placed 
to  mark  the  tomb  or  cenotaph.  Several  passages  in  literature,  traceable 
to  Varro,  state  that  on  the  border  between  the  Comitium  and  the  Forum, 
near  the  Rostra,  was  the  Lapis  Niger  and  a  Hon  or  two  marking  the 
tomb  of  Romulus.  The  language  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  these 
monuments  were  still  visible  during  the  middle  of  the  first  centiuy  e.  c. 
However,  it  is  probable  that  the  existing  Lapis  Niger  was  laid  by  the 
Emperor  Maxentius  when  he  revived  the  cult  of  Romulus.  If  he  laid 
it,  one  can  take  it  for  granted  that  he  laid  it  on  the  original  site  of  the 
tomb  of  Romulus,  since  it  does  not  orientate  with  the  monuments  be- 
neath. This  late  pavement  probably  replaced  the  original  Lapis  Niger, 
and  the  level  of  the  Comitium  having  beoi  raised,  the  original  orientation 
could  not  be  adhered  to. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinicm  of  archaeologists  that  Rome  is  much 
older  than  the  Romans  themselves  suspected.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
Romulus  was  not  removed  some  four  hundred  years  from  Aeneas? 

The  'regis  Romani'  referred  to  here  is  Numa  Pompilius,  the  second 
king  of  Rome,  as  handed  down  by  legend.  'Legibus'  in  this  verse  does 
not  mean  'civil  laws,'  but  religiotts  rites.  Did  Niuna  leave  any  structure 
in  the  Forum  that  can  give  tangible  evidence  of  his  historical  reality? 

Quis  procut  ille  autem  ramis  insignis  oUvae, 
Sacra  ferens?  nosco  crines  incanaque  menta 
Regis  Romani;  primam  qui  legibus  urbem 
Fundabit,  curibus  parvis  et  paupere  terra 
Missus  in  imperium  magnum. —  Aen.  VI:  608-812 

The  temple  of  Janus  Geminus  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nimia, 
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and  is  described  by  Vergil,  Aen.  VII :  607-610.  The  original  building  was 
standing  in  the  fifth  century.  There  exists  no  known  record  of  its  restora- 
tion or  rebuilding.  The  coins  of  Nero  represent  the  temple  as  a  small 
rectangular  building  with  two  side  walls  and  double  doors  at  each  end. 
Literature  is  not  exact  enough  to  allow  of  imdisputed  identification  of 
site,  though  the  references  are  numerous.  The  structure  was  so  small 
that  it  seems  to  have  disapiieared  without  leaving  any  traces  of  itself. 
Historically,  the  gates  of  this  temple  were  closed  235  B.  c,  at  the  close 
of  the  First  Punic  War,  again  in  30  B.  c,  after  the  battle  of  Actium; 
and  at  intervals  down  to  the  fifth  century  A.  d. 

In  Am,  VII:  153,  we  have  Vergil's  reference  to  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
This  temple  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Numa,  but  outside  the  po- 
meriiun  of  the  Palatine.  It  was  the  most  sacred  spot  in  Rome,  although 
it  was  not  a  consecrated  templimi;  it  contained  the  sacred  fire,  the 
Palladium  and  sacra  in  general.  This  structure  was  burned  in  390, 
241  B.  c,  64,  191  A.  D.,  its  final  restoration  being  by  Julia  Domna,  wife 
of  Septimius  Severus.  The  existing  remains  consist  of  a  podiimi  of  four 
concrete  strata  and  architectural  fragments. 

The  Regia,  the  house  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  was  built  by  Numa, 
so  says  tradition.  This  building  was  also  in  the  Forxmi,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  burned  and  restored  many  times,  of  which 
disasters  the  years  210,  148,  and  36  B.  c,  are  noteworthy.  The  founda- 
tions have  been  built  over  so  many  times  that  the  reconstruction  of  the 
original  building  is  impossible.  Vergil  refers  to  this  building  Aen.  VIII :  363. 

In  these  references  to  buildings  in  Rome,  Vergil  was  doing  one  of 
two  things:  Either  stating  historical  facts  from  authentic  sources,  or 
following  a  line  of  tradition  so  well  established  as  to  be  considered  authen- 
tic history.      Which  modus  operandi  is  Vergil  following  in  this  case? 

(To  be  continued) 


The  inner  man  is  true,  eternal,  stroi^,  pure,  compassionate,  just. 
The  outer  is  too  often  weak,  wavering,  selfi^.  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  the 
instrument  which  the  soul,  the  inner,  seeks  to  perfect  in  compassion. 

— Katherine   Tingley 
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THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  DOGMA:    by  Herbert  Crooke 

i^AN  is  oftentimes  a  creature  of  fashions  and  fads.  With 
5  more  or  less  of  intelligence  he  looks  out  on  the  wotW  and  lives 
e  his  little  life  according  to  the  impressions  he  gets.  These 
3  are  sometimes  imposed  upon  him  from  without,  and  to  the 
extent  that  he  adopts  some  particular  style,  manner  of  speech  and  action, 
common  in  his  locality,  he  becomes  known  to  his  fellows  as  one  of  them- 
selves. Sometimes  impressions  come  to  him  interiorly,  as  he  communes 
with  nature  and  listens  to  the  promptings  within,  when  he  will  develop 
thought  and  action  of  a  more  individual  and  unique  character,  often 
quite  opposed  to  the  thought  and  action  of  "those  who  merely  follow  the 
prevailing  ideas.  Then  he  is  a  marked  man,  to  be  criticized,  daided, 
and  condemned  as  a  faddist,  an  innovator,  a  danger  to  the  state,  unless 
he  in  turn  can  awake  admiration  or  awe  in  the  minds  of  his  fellows. 
Such  a  man  was  Mohammed,  who  had  traversed  the  desert  in  his  lonely 
joumeyings  to  and  from  the  distant  Syrian  fairs.  Fired  with  the  urgency 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  call,  he  patiently  and  determinedly  worked 
along  his  'lone  furrow'  of  thought  imtil  first  one,  then  another  and  soon 
a  few  began  to  believe  in  him  and  his  mission.  The  purpose  of  his  life 
became  impressed  on  them  and  so  he  won  his  kingship  over  many  minds 
and  hearts. 

The  man  of  fashion  is  never  a  king  —  he  is  merely  a  follower,  an 
imitator,  who  looks  to  others  for  his  models  and  cues,  and  copies  them. 
Dogma  is  something  of  a  fashion.  It  is  a  garb,  a  veil,  devised  by  the 
hxmian  mind  in  which  to  drape  the  truth.  It  is  a  form  which  is  claimed 
to  be  imchangeable,  in  which  alone  the  truth  can  be  known.  The  one 
who  rejects  it  as  such  and  refuses  to  bow  down  to  it,  is  anathema  — 
let  him  be  cast  out  of  the  world  of  fashionable  men  and  women,  for  he 
is  unfit  for  the  society  of  his  fellows!  Thus  the  supporters  of  dc^ma  have 
ever  acted.  Yet  their  dogma  is  but  a  form,  animated  for  a  time  by  the 
very  truth  it  would  hide.  Like  all  forms  it  grows  old  and  decays,  and 
in  time  it  passes  away.  Truth  is  changeless;  dogma  is  a  shifting  thing 
that  from  its  beginning,  however  vigorous,  grows  into  old-age  and  unfit- 
ness. This  Manual  (No.  16)  shows  in  a  clear  and  convincing  way,  how 
this  change  comes  about  in  popular  religious  beliefs.  The  title  of  the 
book,  'From  Crypt  to  Pronaos,'  indicates  that  at  one  time  dc^ma  was 
rightly  wedded  to  its  central  truth.  The  form,  however,  in  time  comes 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  truth  itself.  Its  narrow  limitations  are  thought 
to  be  the  boundaries  and  thus  believers  in  dogma  have  become  slaves, 
hide-bound,  and  in  no  way  free  men  willing  to  think  for  themselves. 
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By  way  of  illustration  the  author  takes  certain  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
Christian  churches  and  shows  how  the  form  of  truth  has  usiuped  the  place 
of  truth,  and  how  from  being  a  symbol  it  has  become  accepted  as  the 
only  manifestation  of  the  truth. 

Dogma  is  shown  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  crypt,  or  place  of  in- 
struction, where  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  teaching  as  to  the  path 
of  the  soul  from  the  state  of  ignwance  to  that  of  perfection  was  set  forth 
for  those  who  were  to  be  initiated,  and  was  later  broi^ht  out  to  the 
pronaos,  w  outer  shrine  wha-e  the  public  were  instructed  in  the  same 
truths  by  means  of  parables  —  "an  earthly  story  with  a  heavenly  mean- 
11^,"  as  someone  has  called  the  parable. 

Our  author  says:  "The  movement  of  Ught  and  life  is  from  the  center 
outwards.  The  development  of  wisdom  has  been  from  the  most  holy 
place  to  the  outer  court."  Also:  "The  process  of  creation  or  manifesta- 
tion is  from  the  spiritual  towards  the  material  and  then  back  again  to 
the  spiritual.  This  is  the  character  which  is  stamped  upon  all  things. 
Birth  and  youth,  manhood  and  old  age,  are  not  accidental  things 
in  Nature." 

To  the  pertinent  questions:  Why  a  veil,  Why  a  materialization,  a 
darkness  of  growing  ignorance,  after  the  radiance  of  a  divine  light? 
the  author  si^ests  that  the  answer  can  be  given;  "when  we  understand 
why  the  shadows  of  evening  lengthen,  the  sun  gives  less  warmth  in  win- 
ter, and  all  things  have  their'  spring-time  and  winter."  The  law  of  cycles 
needs  to  be  studied,  and  the  great  law  of  Karma,  Cause  and  Effect. 

Dogma  has  too  long  reigned  on  earth;  its  tendency  is  to  produce 
strife  and  sorrow,  bondage  and  death.  The  Ancient  Wisdom  and  the 
Ancient  Teachers  are  once  more  among  men,  in  whose  awakening  con- 
sciousness there  dawns  again  the  Light  of  a  New  Day. 

DOGMA:  by  H.  A.  H. 

THE  following  passage  from  a  Theosophlcal  book  throws  a  great 
light  on  the  relation  of  dogma  to  human  life  and  thought: 

Truth  veiled  has  always  been  before  the  world,  and  each  age,  each  race,  has  had  its 
Teachers,  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  lifted  the  veil  that  the  hidden  radiance  might  be  revealed 
to  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  be  a  beacon  light  to  guide  the  people.  On  such  fragments  of 
truth  given  forth  again  and  again  by  these  Teachers  have  been  founded  the  great  religions. 
Simple  and  pure  at  first,  they  gradually  became  debased  from  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  disciples.  The  real  doctrines  became  overlaid  and  hidden  away  by  a  mass  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  the  meaning  of  which  was  lost  in  time,  while  the  informing  spirit  was 
imund  down  under  formal  creed  and  d<^!nia. 

The  study  of  comparative  Religions  confirms  the  truth  of  these 
statements.    All  the  great  religions  now  extant  are  in  a  state  of  degrada- 
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tion,  overlaid  with  dc^mas,  ceremonies,  and  creeds;  and  the  fffocess 
of  degradation  has  been  the  same  in  every  instance.  First  came  the 
doctrines  of  the  Teachers.  These  were  invariably  simple  and  clear. 
As  time  elapsed,  dogmas  were  formulated,  and  still  later  the  dogmas 
almost  wholly  took  the  place  of  the  original  teachings. 

All  attempts  at  reform  within  an  already  existing  religious  system, 
are,  in  reality,  an  effort  to  get  back  to  the  original  teachings;  but  such 
OTganized  attempts  invariably  (all  short  of  complete  success.  And  the 
reason  why  the  attempts  fail  are  fairly  evident.  Take  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion the  great  Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly the  expression  of  an  earnest  effort  to  get  back  to  the  original 
teachings  of  Jesus;  and  a  great  deal  was  accomplished  in  this  direction, 
especially  by  making  the  Bible  directly  accessible  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  But  the  whole  effort  was  hindered,  and  finally  fell  short  of  success, 
owing  to  dermatic  influences.  In  the  first  place  all  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  ante-reformation  theology  were  based  upon  dc^mas,  and 
not  upon  the  simple  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  Bible  itself  was  beclouded 
by  dogmatism.  The  earliest  accessible  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment contained,  at  best,  reports  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  written  long 
after  his  death;  and  written  at  a  time  when  dogmatic  teachings  were 
already  widespread.  Moreover,  all  the  translators  were  largely  influenced 
by  dogmatic  concepts.  Further,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Bible 
labwed  under  the  effects  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  bitter  contro- 
versy regarding  the  meaning  of  particular  words,  texts,  or  doctrines, 
embodied  within  its  pages.  Every  important  text  marked  a  battle-ground 
of  the  schoolmen.  By  long  use  and  custom  the  very  words  of  the  Bible 
had  become  so  closely  associated  with  dermatic  theolc^y  that  it  was  a 
task  of  extreme  difficulty  to  study  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  as  presented 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  mind  free  from 
the  influence  of  dogmatism.  It  may  be  added  that  these  influences  are 
still  operative;  and  to  such  an  extent  that  none  of  the  Protestant  sects 
have  so  far  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  dogmatism,  or  even 
from  the  fundamental  pre-reformation  theological  concepts. 

The  last  forty  years  have  witnessed  another  and  ever-increasing 
attempt  to  get  back  to  the  original  teachings,  and  this  attempt  has 
been  marked  by  a  wide-spread  and  constantly  growing  study  of  com- 
parative Religions.  Most  students  of  Theosophy  have  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  thought  to  study  of  this  kind  and  our  personal  experi- 
ences will  therefore  enable  many  of  us  to  understand  with  some  clear- 
ness the  harmful  influence  of  dogmatism.  Take  the  dreary  uninform- 
ing  books  written  by  sectarian  or  so-called  learned  men  about  the  various 
religions  and  contrast  them  with  the  books  recording,  more  or  less  exactly, 
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the  actual  teachings  of  the  founders  of  these  religions.  Thus,  contrast 
the  reading  of  a  book  by  a  learned  Orientalist,  or  a  sectarian  HindO, 
about  the  Bhaiacad-GUS  with  an  actual  reading  of  the  Bhagavad-GUS 
itself.  The  one  brings  weariness  unspeakable;  the  other  is,  as  it  were, 
a  breath  of  life  itself.  Whence  does  the  difference  arise?  Is  it  not  that 
in  the  case  of  the  so-called  expert,  or  the  sectarian  writer,  we  are  loaded 
up  with  mere  opinions  or  dogmas;  whilst  in  reading  the  Bhagavad-GUS 
itself  we  get  the  actual  teachings? 

In  his  Preface  to  the  Bhagavad-Gitd,  Mr.  Judge  writes: 

The  making  of  a  commentary  has  not  been  essayed,  because  it  is  believed  that  the  Bhagavad- 
GUS  should  stand  on  its  own  merits,  each  student  being  left  to  himself  to  see  deeper  as  he 
advances. 

Is  it  not  a  priceless  boon  to  be  able  to  study  a  great  scripture  with 
the  mind  still  unbiased  by  mere  opinion  or  dt^ma?  What  would  we  not 
give  —  each  of  us  —  if  we  could,  even  now,  come  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  mind  wholly  free 
from  the  influence  of  dc^tmatism? 

We  shall  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  dogma-making  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  the  expression  of  an  inherent  tendency 
in  the  mind,  and  most  of  us  fall  into  the  evil  habit  from  time  to  time. 
We  often  formulate  our  personal  opinions  to  such  an  extent  that  we  come 
to  look  upon  them  as  truth  itself;  only  to  realize  sooner  or  later  —  and 
it  may  be  after  bitter  suffering  —  that  we  have  thus  shut  ourselves  off 
from  the  light  and  created  a  prison-house  within  our  own  minds.  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  us,  and  that  inner  Kingdom  is  not  the 
lower  mind.  That  being  so,  we  must  learn  to  look  within;  leam  to 
hold  our  minds  in  a  state  receptive  of  the  inner  wisdom.  Leam,  above 
all,  that  this  receptive  state  is  impossible  to  us  as  long  as  our  minds  are 
filled  with  dc^mas  —  no  matter  whether  those  dogmas  be  of  our  own  cre- 
ation OT  the  work  of  other  men. 

FROM  CRYPT  TO  PRONAOS:  by  W.  S. 

^■^NROM  Crypt  to  Pronaos,'  or  in  other  words  from  the  Innermost 
f^  to  the  Outermost,  is  the  unerring  course  followed  by  the  Great 
Law  of  Evolution,  which  ever  works  from  the  'within'  to  the 
'without,'  from  the  Inner  to  the  Outer,  from  the  center  to  the  circum- 
ference, whether  it  be  in  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  the  animal,  or  in 
man.  In  fact,  the  whole  Universe  may  be  said  to  be  the  embodiment  or 
outward  expression  of  the  inner  Idea,  the  materialization  of  a  spiritual 
concept,  the  actualization,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  the  Hidden  Ideal. 
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Man,  the  visible,  as  we  now  see  and  know  him,  is  but  the  outward 
and  phenomenal  expression  of  Man,  the  Invisible,  whom  we  do  not  see, 
and  can  only  in  a  very  limited  d^ree  be  said  to  know:  the  invisible 
being  the  Real  and  Permanent;  the  visible,  the  unreal  and  transient; 
the  inner,  the  cause;  and  the  outer,  the  effect. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  Universe  may  be  regarded  as  the  outer  expression 
or  effect  of  the  inner  reality  or  Cause.  This  innar  reality  is  the  divine 
hidden  center  of  unmanifest  Beii^,  whence  evolves  the  material  Uni- 
verse of  manifest  being,  the  natural  and  wderly  result  of  this  divine 
method  of  creation,  the  manifestation,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  hidden  in 
the  visible,  of  the  imseen  in  the  seen,  thereby  becoming  palpable  to 
our  physical  sense-nature. 

As  Man  is  said  to  be,  and  truly  so,  a  microcosm  of  the  macrocosm, 
that  is  to  say  a  Universe  in  miniature,  so  the  same  or  a  similar  process 
is  forever  operating,  from  the  Crypt  or  hidden  spiritual  source  to  the 
Pronaos  or  visible  material  cuhnination. 

In  a  similar  way,  thoughts,  ideals,  concepts,  originating  in  the  inner 
or  spiritual  realm  of  our  being,  proceed,  in  compliance  with  the  law  that 
"all  thought  seeks  fOT  outward  expression,"  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
plane  of  our  being,  where  they  eventually  become  materialized  by  seek- 
ing form  in  action.  But  however  pure  and  lofty  a  thought  may  be  at 
its  source,  on  its  way  to  the  external  plane  it  becomes  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  the  various  imperfections  of  the  channels  through  which  it 
passes  on  its  way  to  outward  expression. 

Spirit,  in  its  true  essential  nature,  is  wise,  pure,  and  perfect;  but 
in  the  process  of  manifestation  through  matter,  its  nature  and  powers 
become  cramped,  dwarfed,  and  limited,  and  that  which  does  actually 
become  manifest  is  frequently  but  a  poor,  finite,  and  imperfect  expression 
of  its  perfect  original,  just  as  the  artist's  picture  or  the  sculptor's  statue 
generally  falls  very  far  short  of  the  ideal  concept  which  he  had  created 
in  thought  and  endeavored  to  reproduce  on  the  canvas  or  in  statuary 
as  a  beautiful  work  of  art. 

Now  let  us  consider  how  this  Evolutionary  process  of  growth  or 
manifestation  from  the  Inner  to  the  Outer  may  be  applied  to  the  '  Rise 
and  Fall  of  Dc^ma.'  A  dogma  in  its  simple  and  original  sense  meant  a 
teaching.  In  its  origin,  at  its  start,  a  teaching,  as  a  thought,  may  be 
and  probably  is  spiritually  true,  and  provided  that  the  channels  through 
which  it  finds  access  to  the  outer  world  be  fit  and  pure,  it  may  become 
manifest  or  find  expression  as  a  pure,  wise,  and  perfectly  true  doctrine; 
the  word  'perfectly'  being  here  understood,  of  course,  in  a  purely  relative 
and  not  an  absolute  sense,  as  it  would  need  an  absolutely  perfect  mind 
to  comprehend  and  give  expression  to  an  absolutely  perfect  truth.    But 
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as  soon  as  the  channel  of  conununication  becomes  less  fitted  to  receive 
truth  in  so  pure  and  perfect  a  form,  we  get,  as  a  result,  a  tarnished,  warped, 
and  more  or  less  imperfect  and  distorted  expression,  which  far  from  help- 
ing to  unfold,  develop,  and  illuminate,  tends  to  cramp  and  darken 
the  mental  horizon:  and  that  which  was  originally  intended  to  free  and 
liberate,  has  quite  an  opposite  tendency,  viz.  to  fetter  and  to  enslave 
the  intellect  of  man.  The  teaching,  doctrine,  or  dogma,  henceforth  be- 
comes an  obstacle  to  human  progress  and  unfoldment,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  materializii^  process  may  be  entirely  unrecc^nised  by 
the  believer,  who  remains  for  a  time  unaware  of  having  mistaken  a  mere 
symbol  fw  the  very  truth  itself. 

But  when,  as  in  a  Christly  soul,  the  Divine  Spirit  has  found  a  proper 
vehicle,  in  which  to  manifest  and  give  expression  to  a  truly  divine  teach- 
ing, that  one  becomes  inspired  with  a  true  concepticm  of  the  teaching 
he  is  to  give  forth  for  the  benefit  of  hiunanity,  and  is  able  to  present  it, 
even  if  not  altogether  original,  in  as  pure  and  perfect  a  fwm  as  when 
originally  given  out  and  freed  from  all  the  falsity  and  superstition  that 
have  been  aliowed  to  gradually  accumulate  around  it  to  stifle  and  sup- 
press the  very  life  and  spirit  of  the  teaching,  transforming  it  into  a  mere 
'dead  letter,'  lacking  spirit  and  lacking  life. 

As  soon  as  those  minds  that  are  ready  coihe  into  contact  with  divine 
truth,  they  quickly  and  readily  respond  to  that  divine  inner  prompting 
which  intuitively  informs  them  that  they  are  true,  and  they  find  therein 
the  True  Bread  of  Life  instead  of  the  dry  dead  husks  hitherto  offered 
them  by  their  so-called  spiritual  teachers.  Henceforth  dc^mas  are 
readily  thrown  aside  as  being  no  longer  of  any  use  by  those  who  are  able 
to  accept  the  true  spirit  of  the  teaching,  to  extract,  as  it  were,  the  vital 
kernel  and  cast  away  the  useless  shell.  As  long  as  the  followers  of  the 
Christ  of  Nazareth  possessed  the  divine  key  to  the  'Mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  just  so  long  they  remained  free  from  the  slavery 
and  tyranny  of  dogma.  But  when  by  fooUshly,  selfishly,  and  unwisely 
substituting  the  gospel  of  Force  for  the  gospel  of  Love,  they  began  to 
lose  s^ht  of  and  to  forget  the  true  esoteric  teaching,  then  they  tried  to 
feed  the  people  with  the  'dead  letter'  of  Scripture  in  absence  of  the 
'Living  Spirit'  of  true  religious  teaching.  Hence  the  rapid  decline  of 
true  spirituality  and  soul-religion  and  the  advance  of  skepticism,  materi- 
alism, and  animalism,  which  eventually  became  so  rampant  in  the  world. 
But  now,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter  day 
is  near  at  hand,  and  materialism,  with  all  its  evil  brood,  is  decidedly  on 
the  wane,  giving  place  to  a  purer  and  more  enlightened  presentation  of 
Religion,  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  Theosophy,  whose  divine  teachings 
cannot  truly  be  said  to  be  of  the  nature  of  'dc^ma,'  seeing  that  they 
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lay  no  claim  to  'infallibility*  or  to  a  belief  in  that  'infallibility'  beii^ 
essential  to  'salvation.'  The  truths  which  Jesus  taught  were  not  'dogmas,' 
but  the  true  gospel  of  Love  and  Brotherhood,  which  Theosophy  is  now 
endeavoring  to  reinstate  in  the  world.  "A  new  commandment,"  said 
he,  "I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another,"  and  this  divine  teaching, 
above  all  others,  is  the  one  which  true  Theosophy  most  earnestly  and 
most  enthusiastically  reaffirms  and  supports. 


FROM  CRYPT  TO  PRONAOS:  by  F.  K. 

DOGMA  originally  meant  merely  'opinion.'  Like  most  words  it 
has  suffered  degradation  and  narrowing.  It  now  means  an 
'imperious  or  arrogant  declaration  of  opinion.' 

In  religion,  science,  and  philosophy  alike,  doctrine  has  become  dogma, 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  inertia  of  the  human  mind.  After 
all,  what  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  divine  in  Nature  but  motion, 
giving  the  idea  leading  up  to  the  idea  of  God  as  absolute  motion?  In 
man  again  it  is  intelligence,  a  Uving,  ever-moving  power,  as  opposed 
to  the  static  inertia  of  the  classifying  faculty.  Surely  a  great  part  of 
modem  scientific  theory  is  purely  classificatory,  and  therefore  dogmatic. 
When  once  we  have  broken  the  mold  of  our  own  mind,  we  need  to  be 
ever  on  the  alert  to  prevent  new  molds  forming.  God  is  life,  form  is 
only  transitory  at  best.  Perhaps  this  is  partly  what  the  Leader  meant 
when  she  gave  us  the  watchword:  'Eternal  vigilance.'  The  mind  seeks 
to  understand,  to  know,  what  is  knowledge.  There  are  the  mind  that 
seeks  to  know,  the  thing  known,  and  the  compUcated  apparatus  of  know- 
ledge, senses  and  sense  organs.  All  these  are  continually  changing,  never 
precisely  alike  for  two  seconds  together.  There  is,  therefore,  no  certain 
knowledge  to  be  gained  here.  Again,  no  two  minds  are  exactly  alike. 
What  room,  therefore,  can  there  be  for  static  dogma?  All  is  a  constant 
flux.  The  most  unchanging  object  in  nature  is  a  river,  ever  flowing, 
always  the  same  in  that.  Other  thii^s  only  appear  to  remain  xmaltered : 
they  decay  and  disappear  in  the  course  of  time. 

Take  an  intellectual  position  that  seems  perfectly  clear  to  yourself, 
and  try  to  explain  it  to  someone  else,  and  think  over  the  result  care- 
fully. It  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  infinite  variety  in  Nature,  resting 
as  it  does  on  the  One.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  real  knowledge,  then, 
and  is  it  attainable  by  man?  Theosophy  answers  in  the  affirmative  in 
each  case.  Theosophy  itself  is  real  knowledge,  divine  Wisdom,  and  it 
can  be  obtained  by  humility,  patience,  and  faith,  —  faith  above  all, 
since,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  the  One,  how  can  we  ever  begin  to  attain 
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real  knowledge?  There  are  times  when  one  is  out  in  the  open,  when  a 
sudden  hush  seems  to  fall  on  all  around.  Then  it  is  that  the  soul  rushes 
out  to  a  something  wonderful  that  is  going  to  happen.  Surely  this  feeling 
that  comes  to  us  is  a  symbol  of  that  state  of  the  mind  when  all  within 
is  calm  and  peaceful;  and  after  long  waiting  the  gates  of  the  West  open 
silently  and  we  see  and  know.  The  majority  of  people  are  unwilling  to 
wait;  they  indulge  in  a  mad  rush  for  possessions,  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical,  and  do  not  perceive  that  their  loved  possessions  are  melting 
away  in  their  hands  like  snow.  They  even  try  to  'possess'  life  itself, 
and  when  the  physical  body  fades  out,  they  fancy  they  are  losing  hold 
of  life.  It  is  not  pos.session  that  Theosophy  teaches  us  to  aim  for,  but 
liberation,  and  when  the  restless  mind  becomes  calm  like  a  mirror,  and 
the  soul  is  able  to  see  and  hear,  man  becomes  a  focus  of  Eternal  Life, 
and  through  him  is  liberated  the  Divine  Force  of  Good,  helping  to  purify 
hxmianity  and  nature  alike.     And  thus  man  achieves  his  true  destiny. 


Karman 

Karma  ...  is  the  child  of  the  terrestrial  Ego,  the  fruit  of  the  actions 
of  the  tree  which  is  the  objective  personality  visible  to  all,  as  much  as  the 
fruit  of  all  the  thoughts  and  even  motives  of  the  spiritual  '  I ' ;  but  Karma 
is  also  the  tender  mother,  who  heals  the  wounds  inflicted  by  her  during  the 
preceding  life,  before  she  will  begin  to  torture  this  Ego  by  inflicting  upon 
him  new  ones.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  a  mental  or  physical  suffering 
in  the  life  of  a  mortal,  which  is  not  the  fruit  and  consequence  of  some  sin 
in  this,  or  a  preceding  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  since  he  does  not  pre- 
serve the  slightest  recollection  of  it  in  his  actual  life,  and  feels  himself  not 
deserving  of  such  punishment,  but  believes  sincerely  he  suffers  for  no  guilt 
of  his  own,  this  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  entitle  the  human  soul  to  the 
fullest  consolation,  rest,  and  bliss  in  his  post  moTlem  existence.   .  .  . 

H.  P.  Blavatsky,  Lucifer,  iii,  p.  412. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FACTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  NATURE 
AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  BROTHER- 
HOOD AND  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  AND  OF  THE 
SCHOOL    OF    ANTIQUITY 

THE  following  Statement  of  Facts  has  been  submitted  for  the  information 
of  one  of  the  Local  Exemption  Boards  of  the  City  of  San  Diego,  State 
of  California,  in  connexion  with  claims  for  exemption  filed  by  several  resident 
students  at  the  International  Theosophical  Headquarters,  who,  as  Students 
of  Divinity  in  the  School  of  Antiquity,  are  preparing  themselves  to  become 
ministers  of  the  doctrines  of  Theosophy,  and  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  this  work. 

It  should  be  stated  that  exemption  is  not  claimed  for  all  who  have  been 
or  are  being,  educated  in  the  RSja-Yoga  College  and  the  School  of  Antiquity; 
but  that  a  large  number  of  such  students  are  already  serving  in  the  United 
States  Army,  some  as  officers  and  some  as  privates;  and  that  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  practically  all  the  yoxmg  men  of  draft  age,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society,  are  serving 
their  respective  countries,  either  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  This  claim 
for  exemption  is  made  only  by  those  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  principles  of  Theosophy,  and  who,  as  students  of  Divinity 
in  the  School  of  Antiquity,  are  preparing  themselves  for  such  worli.  They 
claim  exemption  under  the  following  provision  of  the  "Selective  Draft 
Act"  passed  by  Congress  on  May  18,  1917:  that 

.  ,  .  students  who  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  are  preparing  for  the  ministry 
in  recognized  theological  or  divinity  schools  .  .  .  shall  be  exempt  from  the  selective  draft 
herein  prescribed.  .  .  . 


STATEMENT    OF     FACTS 

The  Religious  Character  of  Theosophy 

|N  the  year  1875,  Madame  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky  founded 

*  in  New  York  City  the  Theosophical  Society  and  Universal 

Brotherhood.    At  that  time  and  during  the  following  sixteen 

8  years,  she  most  exhaustively  announced  and  discussed  through 

public  speeches  as  well  as  voluminous  writings,  the  nature  and  purposes 

of  the  organization  which  she  had  founded.    But  these  could  fairly  be 

condensed  into  the  following  quotations  from  Madame  Blavatsky,  in 

which  she  enumerates  the  primary  objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 

shortly  after  its  foundation: 

To  keep  alive  in  man  his  spiritual  intuitions.    .  .  .    Finally,  and  chiefly  to  encour^e  and 
assist  individual  fellows  in  self-improvement,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual. 
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In  a  celebrated  letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Madame  Blavatsky  further  said: 

TheoBophista  know  that  the  deeper  one  penetrates  into  the  meaning  of  the  dogmas  and 
ceremonies  of  all  reUgions,  the  greater  becomes  their  apparent  underlying  amilarity,  until 
finally  a  perception  of  their  fundamental  unity  is  reached.  This  common  ground  is  no  other 
than  Theosophy  —  the  Secret  Doctrine  of  the  ages  .  ,  .  tht  tivint  hernel  of  all  religions.  .  .  . 

Theosophists,  therefore,  are  respecters  of  all  religions,  and  for  the  religious  ethics  of  Jesus 
they  have  profound  admiration.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  these  teachings  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  same  as  those  of  Theosophy.  .  .  . 

In  another  article  published  in  her  magazine,  she  said: 

It  is  perhaps  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  say  that  the  assertion  that  'Theosophy  is  not  a 
Rehgion,'  by  no  means  excludes  the  fact  that  'Theosophy  is  Religion'  itself.  .  .  .  Now  Reli- 
gion, per  St,  in  its  widest  meaning  is  that  which  binds  not  only  all  Men,  but  also  all  Beings 
and  all  things  in  the  entire  Universe  into  one  grand  whole.  This  is  our  theosophical  definition 
of  religion. 

Thus  Theosophy  is  not  a  Religion,  we  say,  but  Religion  itself,  the  one  bond  of  unity, 
which  is  80  universal  and  all-embracing  that  no  man,  aa  no  speck  —  from  gods  and  mortals 
down  to  animals,  the  blade  of  grass  and  atom  —  can  be  outade  of  its  light.  Therefore,  any 
organization  or  body  of  that  name  must  necessarily  be  a  Universal  Brotherhood. 

Madame  Blavatsky  died  in  1891  and  left  as  her  Successor,  William 
Quan  Judge.  Mr.  Judge  likewise  delivered  many  public  addresses  and 
wrote  many  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  and  several  volumes  on  the 
subject  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  organization  over  which  he 
presided.  For  the  present  purpose  the  essence  of  his  teaching  can  be 
fairly  presented  in  a  few  condensed  statements  issuing  from  his  lips 
and  pen.  The  first  quotation  is  the  operung  paragraph  in  Mr.  Judge's 
wco-k  entitled  The  Ocean  of  Theosophy,  a  standard  work  on  the  subject 
and  one  universally  accepted  by  Theosophists  as  reliable  and  of  the 
utmost  value  in  their  studies. 

Theosophy  ia  that  ocean  of  knowledge  which  spreads  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  evolution 
of  sentient  beinga;  unfathomable  in  ita  deepest  parts,  it  gives  the  greatest  minds  their  fullest 
scope,  yet,  shallow  enough  at  ita  shores,  it  will  not  overwhelm  the  understanding  of  a  child. 
It  is  wiadom  about  God  for  those  who  believe  that  he  is  all  things  and  in  all,  and  wisdom  about 
nature  for  the  man  who  accepta  the  atatement  found  in  the  Christian  Bible  that  God  cannot 
be  measured  or  diacovered.  and  that  darkneaa  is  around  his  pavilion.  Although  it  contains  by 
derivation  the  name  God  and  thus  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  embrace  religion  alone,  it  does 
not  neglect  science,  for  it  is  the  science  of  sciences  and  therefore  has  been  called  the  Wisdom 
Religion.  For  no  science  is  complete  which  leaves  out  any  department  of  nature,  whether 
visible  or  invisible,  and  that  religion  which,  depending  solely  on  an  assumed  revelation,  turns 
away  from  things  and  the  laws  which  govern  them  is  nothing  but  a  delusion,  a  foe  to  prt^resa. 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  man's  advancement  toward  happinesa.  Embracing  both  the  scien- 
tific and  the  religious,  Theosophy  is  a  scientific  religion  and  a  religious  science. 

The  following  words  are  quoted  from  the  Official  Report  of  Mr.  Judge's 
address  delivered  at  the  World's  ParUament  of  Religirais,  held  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893: 
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It  [Theosophyl  is  at  once  religious  and  scientific,  asserting  that  leligion  and  science  should 
never  be  separated.  It  puts  forward  sublime  religious  and  ideal  teachings,  but  at  the  same 
time  shows  that  all  of  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  reason.  .  .  . 

As  the  question  now  before  your  Board  is  whether  Theosophy  in 
general  is  of  a  reHgious  nature,  and  whether  the  Universal  Brotherhood 
and  Theosophical  Society  is  a  religious  organization,  the  fact  is  cer- 
tainly pertinent  that  Mr.  Judge's  address,  from  which  the  above  quota- 
tion is  taken,  was  delivered  by  him  as  the  head  official  of  the  American 
Theosophists,  and  as  a  recognized  religious  delegate  speaking  before  an 
assemblage  of  delegates  representing  practically  every  religious  sect  and 
denomination  in  the  world,  and '  recognized  by  this  assemblage  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  fellow-religionists. 

Mr.  Judge  died  in  1896.  Since  then  Katherine  Tingley  has  been 
the  Leader  of  the  Theosophical  Movement.  She  has  expressed  herself 
in  hundreds  of  public  addresses  in  regard  to  the  essential  nature  of  Theo- 
sophy. An  epitome  of  her  views  in  regard  to  its  essentially  reUgious 
nature  may  be  fairly  stated  in  the  following  quotations  from  her  utter- 
ances: (A  Nosegay  of  Everlastings  from  Katherine  Tingley' s  Garden  oj 
Helpful  Thoughts:  Published  by  the  Students  of  the  R3ja-Yoga  College, 
Point  Loma,  California,  U.  S.  A.,  1914.     Pages  8,  10,   11.) 

We  believe  in  Deity,  the  Great  Unknowable,  All-Powerful,  Compassionate,  Eternal  Source 
of  Light  and  Life.  We  believe  that  we  are  a  part  of  God's  Great  Family,  and  that  in  this  great 
Uni/ersal  Scheme  of  Life,  all  living  things  are  included  and  not  one  is  left  out.  .  .  .  We 
believe  also  that  man  is  divine;  that  he  is  a  part  of  this  Great  Universal  Life,  and  that  as  he 
lives  in  consonance  with  his  Higher,  Immortal  Nature,  close  to  those  Ideals  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  history,  dose  to  those  teachings  that  Christ  presented 
to  us.  he  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  Christian  and  a  Theosophist. 

We  believe  that  we  were  bom,  not  for  a  limited  life  of  seventy-seven  or  one  hundred  years. 
Christ,  the  Great  Initiate  and  the  Great  Theosophist,  as  we  call  him,  we  believe  attained  his 
spiritual  perfectibility  through  many  lives  and  in  the  CKperience  of  each  life  developed  the  god- 
like spirit  within  him,  and  in  this  sense  was  truly  the  'Son  of  God.'  .  .  . 

We  believe  that  the  human  body  is  the  Temple  of  the  living  Soul,  and  that  man  must  con- 
trol and  master  and  work  with  this  body,  that  it  may  become  pure  and  do  its  highest  work 
as  a  body.  Therefore,  we  abhor  vice  and  everything  that  would  destroy  or  interfere  with  the 
health  of  the  body  or  the  mind. 

We  hold  that  a  man  cannot  be  true  and  pure  and  forceful  on  lines  of  real  usefulness  to 
Humanity  if  the  body  is  misused,  if  it  is  not  held  as  a  Temple  of  the  Soul  —  of  the  Christos 
Spirit   within. 

Again,  at  practically  every  devotional  meeting  of  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society,  the  following  invocation  (written 
by  Katherine  Tingley)  is  chanted: 

O  My  Divinity!  thou  dost  blend  with  the  earth  and  fashion  for  thyself  temples  of  mighty 

O  My  Divinity!  thou  livest  in  the  heart-life  of  all  things,  and  dost  radiate  a  Golden  Light 
that  shineth  forever  and  doth  illumine  even  the  darkest  comers  of  the  earth. 

O  My  Divinity!  blend  thou  with  me  that  from  the  corruptible  I  may  become  Incorruptible; 
that  from  imperfection  I  may  become  Perfection;  that  from  IDarkness  I  may  go  forth  in  Light! 
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The  School  of  Antiquity:   its  Divinity  Department 

It  is  true  that  one  may  become  a  member  of  the  Universal  Brother- 
hood and  Theosophical  Society  without  going  further  in  the  direction 
of  endorsing  or  accepting  the  principles  above  set  forth  than  merely 
an  expression  of  his  adherence  to  the  principle  of  Universal  Brother- 
hood; but  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  three  Leaders  of  the  Theo- 
sophical Movement,  that  the  Movement  could  not  hope  for  success,  im- 
less  in  connexion  with  it  there  was  a  nucleus  of  individuals  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  its  advancement  and  welfare  much  more  com- 
pletely and  with  a  deeper  spiritual  quality.  So  for  years  there  has  been, 
in  connexion  with  this  Movement,  a  special  Class  m  Theosophy.  In 
an  effort  to  develop  this  nucleus  to  greater  proportions  and  to  evolve 
them  to  a  higher  spiritual  state,  a  department  of  the  School  of  Anti- 
quity was  specially  organized  by  Katherine  Tingley,  its  purpose  being 
to  train  students  as  ministers  of  the  gogiel  or  religion  of  Theosophy. 
This  School  was  Chartered  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  in  1897, 
and  its  charter  expressly  endows  the  corporation  with  the  power  of 
establishing  and  conducting  schools  for  the  spiritual  education  of 
its  students. 

In  the  same  year  the  comer-stone  of  this  school  was  laid  at  Point 
Loma  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people  consisting  of  dele- 
gates of  numerous  branches  of  the  Theosophical  Society  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  of  many  people  from  the  City  of  San  Diego  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  At  this  ceremony, 
Katherine  Tingley,  the  present  Leader  and  Official  Head  of  the  Universal 
Brotha-hood  and  Theosophical  Society,  and  the  President-Foundress 
of  the  School  of  Antiquity,  made  an  address  in  her  official  capacity  in 
which  she  announced  the  fact  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  School  would 
be  to  afford  spiritual  education  to  "THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  RACE." 
At  this  same  ceremony,  Col.  E.  T.  Blackmer  of  San  Diego,  an  eminent 
Mason,  delivered  an  address,  and  speaking  as  a  citizen  of  San  Diego 
annoimced  that  the  School  of  Antiquity,  in  addition  to  the  material 
and  moral  and  intellectual  benefits  which  it  would  confer  upon  the  city, 
would  be  of  even  greater  value  to  the  city  by  reason  of  the  spiritual 
education  which  it  would  afford  to  people  of  this  community  and  through 
them  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  School  of  Antiquity  began  active  educational  work  at  Point 
Loma  in  the  year  1900,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  date,  it  has 
conducted  a  Divinity  or  Theological  Department.  The  system  of  religion 
taught  could  not  be  better  stated  in  a  limited  space  than  to  quote  one 
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of  the  first  injunctions  that  its  Divinity  students  are  urged  to  memorize 
and  to  weave  into  their  very  natures : 

Behold  the  Truth  before  you:  a  clean  life,  an  open  mind,  a  pure  heart,  an  eager  intellect, 
an  unveiled  spiritual  perception,  a  brotherliness  for  one's  co-disciple,  a  readiness  to  give  and 
receive  advice  and  instruction,  a  loyal  sense  of  duty  to  the  Teacher,  a  willing  obedience  to  the 
behests  of  Truth,  once  we  have  placed  our  confidence  in,  and  believe  that  Teacher  to  be 
in  possession  of  it;  a  courageous  endurance  of  personal  injustice,  a  brave  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, a  valiant  defence  of  ttiose  who  are  unjustly  attacked,  and  a  constant  eye  to  the  ideal  of 
human  progresdon  and  perfection  which  the  Secret  Science  [Theosophy]  depicts  —  these  are  the 
golden  stairs,  up  the  steps  of  which  the  learner  may  climb  to  the  Temple  of  Divine  Wisdom. 

The  young  men  subject  to  registry,  who  were  on  the  18th  day  of 
May,  1917,  and  who  are  still  students  of  Divinity  in  this  School,  are 
the  following;  R.  Miles  McAlpin,  Sidney  H.  Hamilton,  Montague  A. 
Machell,  Ernest  I.  Seymour,  Hubert  A.  Dunn,  Iverson  L.  Harris,  Jr., 
Maurice  Boguslavsky,  Rex  W.  Dunn,  Charles  M.  Savage,  Miguel 
Dominguez,  Maximiliano  Ferro,  Hildor  Barton,  Vredenburgh  Minot, 
Robert  Good,  Geoffrey  Shurlock.  Some  of  these  yoxmg  men,  as  far 
back  as  ten  years  ago,  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel  of  Theosophy  and  Universal  Brotherhood,  and  to  service  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical 
Society's  activities,  without  expectation  of  monetary  remuneration,  this 
being  the  universal  practice  among  all  the  officers,  teachers,  students, 
and  workers  connected  with  the  Organization.  The  other  students 
above  named  followed  afterwards  at  various  times. 

It  is  true  that  Theosophy  could  not  be  said  to  be  identical  with 
Christianity,  with  Buddhism,  with  Judaism,  with  Mohammedanism,  or 
with  any  other  form  of  religion;  nevertheless  it  is  to  those  who  accept 
it  as  a  spiritual  goal,  the  same  as  Christianity  to  a  Christian,  Buddhism 
to  a  Buddhist,  or  Judaism  to  a  Jew,  etc.;  and  the  Divinity  Department 
of  the  School  of  Antiquity  bears  the  same  relationship  to  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society,  as  a  Presbyterian  theological 
seminary  bears  to  Presbyterianism,  as  a  Roman  CathoUc  theolc^cal 
seminary  to  Roman  Catholicism,  or  as  any  theolc^cal  school  does  to 
the  religious  denomination  with  which  it  is  affiliated. 

The  School  of  Antiquity  A  Recognized  Divinity  School 

On  the  question  of  the  School  of  Antiquity  being  a  recognized  Di- 
vinity School,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  members  of  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society,  a  world-wide  organization,  have 
most  certainly  recognized  it  and  given  proof  of  such  recognition  by 
aiding  their  sons  to  matriculate  in  this  school  and  even  in  many  in- 
stances by  adopting  the  location  of  the  school  as  their  own  place  of  resi- 
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dence.  In  short,  there  are  students  in  this  School  of  Divinity  from  many 
different  countries,  so  that  its  student-body  can  be  truly  said  to  be  inter- 
national. No  one  is  in  a  position  to  give  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  school  except  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  character; 
and  if  such  people  have  recognized  it  as  being  a  School  of  Divinity,  the 
question  is  answered. 

But  in  an  effort  to  put  the  matter  before  your  Board  in  as  complete 
a  light  as  a  short  compass  will  permit,  and  to  show  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  already  officially  settled,  as  to  whether  the  Universal  Brother- 
hood and  Theosophical  Society  is  a  religious  organization,  and  whether 
the  School  of  Antiquity  is  a  Divinity  School,  and  whether  it  is  recognized, 
your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  actually  so  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Government.  As  far  back  as  1906  in  Special  Reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Religious  Bodies,  Part  II,  Separate  Denominations, 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  on  page  636,it  is  stat- 
ed as  expressing  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  Theosophical  Society  that 
In  order  to  secure  a  full  comprehension  of  what  \s  meant  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity, 
it  is  deemed  essential  that  there  should  be  a  study  of  the  andent  and  mddem  religions,  philo- 
sophies, and  sciences;  also,  an  investigation  of  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and  the  powers 
latent  in  man. 

And  on  the  same  page  it  is  stated  that  a  brief  simimary  of  Theo- 
sophical doctrine  as  accepted  by  most  members  is  that 

God  is  infinite  and  absolute,  therefore  not  to  be  limited  by  thought,  attribute,  or  descrip- 
tion. Evolution  is  accepted,  but  is  only  half  of  a  law  —  the  other  half  being  involution.  Hu- 
manity is  one  great  family;  all  souls  are  the  same  in  essence,  though  they  differ  in  degrees  of 
development.  Man  is  essentially  a  soul,  a  divine  being.  By  purification  and  training  of  the 
body  and  mind,  the  latent  divine  powers  will  develop  and  become  active. 

Please  note  that  our  Government  itself  classifies  the  Universal  Brother- 
hood and  Theosophical  Society  as  a  religious  body.  And  as  a  rivet  to 
clinch  the  contention  of  these  young  registrants  that  their  claims  are 
well-founded,  the  Government  itself  in  this  same  volume,  on  page  640 
declares  that 

The  School  of  Antiquity  was  incorporated  for  the  special  purpose  of  establishing  colleges, 
academies,  etc.,  for  the  study  of  RSja-Yoga.  .  .  ,  The  schools  include  in  their  curriculum 
the  studies  taught  in  primary  and  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  but  place  special 
emphasis  upon  the  building  and  development  of  character  and  self-reliance  as  baaed  upon 
the  essential  divinity  of  man. 

cubriculum  of  divinity  students 
School  of  Antiquity 

In  addition  to  the  principles  which  might  be  designated  as  strictly 
Theosophical,  which  Students  of  Divinity  are  attempting  to  evolve  in 
their  own  natures,  they  also  study,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  con- 
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ventional  courses  followed  in  other  theological  seminaries;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Bible,  other  sacred  books  of  world-religions,  and  compara- 
tive religion. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  in  OTder  to  make  the  entire  matter 
clearer  to  your  Honorable  Body,  that  the  system  of  educating  students 
for  the  Theosophical  ministry,  and  the  work  which  they  do  as  ministers, 
while  they  correspond  to  the  methods  pursued  in  other  schools,  are  by 
no  means  identical.  Stated  concisely,  the  doctrine  is  that  one  becomes 
a  minister  or  teacher  to  the  degree  that  he  becomes  impersonal  —  that 
is,  becomes  refined  and  purified  and  attains  self-mastery,  so  that  his  lower 
or  animal  nature  is  under  the  domination  of  his  higher  or  immortal 
nature,  and  he  has  thus  become  an  exemplar  of  the  spiritual  teachings 
which  he  professes. 

Now,  as  such  a  condition  is  not  ordinarily  reached  at  any  given 
moment  of  time,  but  is  a  continuous  process  of  growth  or  evolution, 
there  is  no  precise  time  when  one  entirely  ceases  to  be  a  student  of  Theo- 
sophy  and  becomes,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  a  minister  or  teacher  of 
Theosophy.  When  a  Student  of  Divinity  in  the  School  of  Antiquity  is 
considered  by  the  Leader  and  Official  Head  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood 
and  Theosophical  Society,  who  is  also  the  President  of  the  School  of 
Antiquity,  to  be  sufficiently  prepared  on  all  lines  —  mentally,  morally, 
and  spiritually  —  he  is  inducted  into  his  duties  of  teaching  Theosophy 
and  performing  the  offices  of  a  Minister  of  Theosophy,  in  ways  for  which 
he  is  considered  best  fitted,  and  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
employed  by  this  organization. 

But,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  whole  purpose  of  training  these 
young  men,  is  to  fit  them  in  their  turn  to  train  others,  teach  others, 
and  act  as  spiritual  guides  and  helpers  to  other  individuals,  groups,  com- 
munities, congregations,  lodges,  or  branches  of  individuals,  who  have 
not  had  the  same  opportimities  for  spiritual  growth  and  development, 
as  are  enjoyed  by  the  Students  of  Divinity  in  the  School  of  Antiquity, 
through  years  of  study,  discipline,  and  service. 

While  we  do  not  contend  that  we  are  following  literally  the  system 
laid  down  by  any  of  the  great  theologians  with  which  the  modem  world 
is  familiar,  yet  we  are  convinced  that  the  system  as  outlined  in  the  fore- 
going summary  is  in  close  parallel  with  that  outlined  by  Emerson  in  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Senior  Class  in  Divinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Sunday  evening,  July  15,  1838: 

The  ollice  {of  a  teacher  of  Divinity,  a  Minister]  is  coeval  with  the  world.  But  observe 
the  condition,  the  spiritual  limitation  of  the  office.  The  spirit  only  can  teach.  Not  any  pro- 
fane man,  not  any  sensual,  not  any  liar,  not  any  slave  can  teach,  but  only  he  can  give,  who 
has:   he  only  can  create,  who  is.    The  man  on  whom  the  soul  descends,  through  whom  the 
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soul  speaks,  alone  can  teach.  Courage,  piety,  love,  wisdom,  can  teach;  and  every  man  can 
open  his  door  to  these  angels,  and  they  shall  bring  him  the  gift  of  tongues.  But  the  man  who 
aims  to  speak  as  books  enable,  as  synods  use,  as  the  fashion  guides,  and  as  interest  commands. 


In  an  effort  to  lay  the  whole  matter  with  the  utmost  frankness  before 
your  honorable  Board,  it  seems  right  to  state  that  these  Divinity  Stu- 
dents devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  work  other  than 
strictly  theolc^ical  studies.  This,  however,  is  easily  explained  when  you 
realize  that  most  of  these  students  have  no  financial  means  to  pay  the 
expenses  incident  to  their  divinity  studies,  and  so  contribute  in  service 
to  their  own  maintenance.  Hence  some  of  these  Divinity  Students 
have  been  assigned  to  one  department,  and  others  to  other  departments 
of  the  general  work  carried  on  at  the  Theosophical  Headquarters.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  principles  inherent  in  Theosophy  require  a  method 
of  study,  practice,  and  exercise,  that  is  widely  different  from  that  pur- 
sued in  conventional  seminaries.  For  instance,  their  studies  include, 
among  many  other  things,  music,  dramatic  art,  languages,  pedagogy, 
commercial  training,  agriculture,  and  training  in  all  the  varied  industries 
connected  with  the  International  Theosophical  Headquarters  at  Point 
Loma,  this  being  considered  essential  to  furnish  a  sound  basis  and  a 
proper  balance  of  all  their  faculties. 

To  illustrate  mwe  particularly,  Madame  Tingley  says  about  music: 

Music  is  often  regarded  as  an  amusement,  a  relaxation,  and  nothing  more.  At  Point 
Loma  it  becomes  a  part  of  life  itself,  and  one  of  those  subtle  forces  of  nature  which,  righUy 
applied,  calls  into  activity  the  divine  powers  of  the  soul.  .  .  .  There  is  held  to  be  an  immense 
correspondence  between  music  on  the  one  hand  and  thought  and  aspiration  on  the  other; 
and  only  that  deserves  the  name  of  music  to  which  the  noblest  and  purest  aspirations  are 
responsive. 

And  with  regard  to  the  drama,  she  says: 

All  dramas  which  give  us  a  true  picture  of  the  soul's  experiences  and  a  true  interpretation 
of  the  Higher  Law  and  of  life's  diviner  aspects  are  mystery -dramas,  whether  written  by  Aes- 
chylus, Shakespeare,  or  by  some  unknown  dramatist  past  or  to  come.  Life  is  the  great  Mys- 
tery, and  in  unveiling  it,  in  the  light  of  knowledge,  the  true  drama  has  ever  been,  and  will 
ever  be,  man's  great  instructor. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  other  studies  enumerated. 

It  is  also  true  that  these  young  men  devote  the  product  of  certain 
hours  of  their  labor  to  the  support  of  dependent  minors  and  aged  and 
infirm  members.  But  this  is  explicable,  not  only  as  growing  out  of  the 
general  feding  of  sympathy  and  humanity  which  prompts  them,  but 
because,  accwding  to  Theosophical  principles,  the  practice  of  altruism 
is  considered  the  very  first  essential  step  in  any  progress  towards  spiritual 
evolution.  In  short,  according  to  these  principles,  the  Second  Command- 
ment enunciated  by  Jesus  is  followed  with  as  much  religious  sincerity  as 
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that  one  designated  by  the  same  Master,  "the  first  and  great  Com- 
mandment." Or,  as  we  read  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  I,  26-27: 

Pure  religion  and  undeliled  be/ore  God  and  the  Father  is  this.  To  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world. 

As  far  back  as  eighteen  years  ago,  Madame  Tingley  and  a  number 
of  the  oldest  and  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood 
and  Theosophical  Society  took  upon  themselves  the  work  of  caring  for 
cotain  homeless  children,  aged  and  infirm  people,  etc.,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Organization;  and  these  Students  of  Divinity  have  imder- 
taken  to  continue,  and  are  continuing  this  work,  in  varying  degrees. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that  these  Students,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ministers  of  Theosophy  resident  at  the  Theosophical  Headquarters, 
t<%ether  with  the  membership  in  general,  conduct  many  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  which  in  their  opinion  are  not  only  of  a  beautiful  and 
symbolic  character,  but  most  truly  sacred.  And  the  ministers  of  Theo- 
sophy perform  funeral  rites  over  their  deceased  comrades  and  marriage 
ceremonies  as  well.  But  in  regard  to  these  latter,  as  marri^e  involves 
the  creation  of  a  legal  status  by  which  property  rights  are  affected,  and 
relative  to  which  moral  questions  could  arise,  and  even  criminal  accusa- 
tions be  made,  the  Leader  of  the  Theosophical  Movement  has  considered 
it  a  wise  policy,  in  order  to  forestall  any  possible  question  resulting  from 
ignorant  prejudice,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  conventional  clergy  —  general- 
ly a  member  of  our  own  Organization  —  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony between  members  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical 
Society.  But  it  cannot  be  too  positively  stated  that  the  Ministers  of 
the  religion  of  Theosophy  and  Universal  Brotherhood  are  fully  aware 
of  their  perfect  right  under  the  laws  of  this  state  to  pa-form  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

The  Religious  and  Spiritual  Aspect  of  the  Students' 
Life  at  Point  Loma 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Katherine  Tingley, 
under  date  of  February  9,  1914,  to  the  Students  at  Point  Loma,  and  since 
then  read  every  morning  at  the  opening  of  the  school  session;  (xmder- 
scoring  as  per  original): 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  gathered  together  here  at  Lomaland,  for  the  purpose  of  serv- 
ing humanity.and  bringing  to  it  that  knowledge  that  it  needs;  that  this  is  not  a  coramerda) 
effortnorsimplyanordinaryeducationaleffort;  but  it  is  a  spiritual  effort  in  iht  highest  sense.     .  . 

As  an  indication  of  the  mpression  which  the  religious  or  spiritual 
aspect  of  the  Students'  life  at  Point  Loma  has  made  upon  visitors  from 
various  parts  of  the  world,  we  subjoin  a  few  short  quotations  from  what 
they  have  said  and  written.    The  first  extract  is  taken  from  an  article 
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entitled  The  Spectator  at  the  San  Diego  Fair,  published  in  The  Outlook, 
April  21st.  1915: 

The  Spectator  has  seen  many  a  Sunday-school  play  that  was  less  effective  and  less  religious. 
And  this  was  a  week-day  celebration  of  the  Theosophists!  Once  more,  as  in  many  other  lands, 
those  immortal  words  were  bome  in  upon  me:  "There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

Baron  Kanda,  speaking  at  a  reception  extended  to  the  Honorary 
Japanese  Commercial  Commissioners  by  Madame  Katherine  Tingley 
and  the  Faculty,  Students,  and  Residents  at  Point  Loma,  November 
22,  1909,  said: 

We  who  are  from  Japan  have  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  and  Christianity,  but  we  need 
something  deeper  and  more  imifying,  and  I  hope  in  the  future  to  see  your  institutions  in  Japan. 

Ray  Stannard  Baker,  writing  in  The  American  Magazine,  January, 
1907,  said: 

Theosophy  originated  with  a  very  remarkable  character  —  a  Russian  woman  of  high 
family  and  great  attainments  in  scholarship  —  whose  name  was  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  She  wrote 
in  English  a  number  of  voluminous  works.  She  made  no  claim  to  having  originated  a  new 
philosophy;  it  was  rather  a  gathering  of  wisdom  from  all  religions,  the  statement  of  which 
she  called  Theosophy,  'The  Science  of  the  divine." 

At  a  reception  to  the  California  State  Homeopathic  Medical  Society 
at  Point  Loma,  May  18,  1916,  Dr.  G.  H.  Martin  of  Pasadena  said: 

You  have  demonstrated  in  your  students  the  possibility  of  realizing  that  great  ideal  the 
Master  taught  when  he  instructed  his  disciples  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  "Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect."  These  are  words  which  many  of  us  have 
thought  about  and  pondered  over;  and  many  of  us  have  tried  to  ji^gie  them  about  to  mean 
something  else;  but  you  have  demonstrated  to  us  the  possibility  of  perfection  —  not  only 
of  physical  perfection,  but  of  spiritual  perfection  as  well.  .  .  .  Let  me  assure  you  that  every 
one  of  the  members  of  the  California  State  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  here  will  go  forth 
today  a  firmer  believer  in  the  great  possibilities  of  human  life,  as  demonstrated  here,  and  with 
a  higher  regard  for  the  teachings  of  Theosophy,  and  a  greater  regard  tor  the  self-sacrificing 
lives  that  are  being  lived  here. 

We  quote  next  the  words  of  John  Hubert  Greusel,  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  interview  writers  in  the  United  States.  In  an  article 
published  in  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  he  said; 

"To  every  saint  his  candle,"  says  the  proverb,  and  Madame  Tingley'a  followers  rally 
round  her  as  a  leader  chosen  out  of  the  world.  As  I  met  the  woman,  talked  to  her  closely, 
studied  her  power,  I  became  more  and  more  unable  to  understand.  She  is  a  woman  apart. 
She  tells  me  that  she  has  suffered  for  the  cause  of  Theosophy.  From  Socrates  to  Christ,  where 
yet  has  a  truth-teller  appeared  who  has  not  been  stoned? 

In  a  public  address  delivered  at  the  Isis  Theater,  San  Diego,  December 
14,  1902,  Hon.  D.  C.  Reed,  Ex-Mayor  of  the  City,  said: 

I  and  my  entire  family  have  lived  at  Point  Loma,  with  the  people  there,  for  six  weeks; 
I  reo^cniie  their  purity  and  the  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  1  dwelt  for  so  long. 

Writing  in  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  January  6th,  1907,  under 
the  heading,  'A  Study  of  Raja- Yoga  at  Point  Loma,'  Dr.  Claraice  E. 
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Edwards,  Chief,  Publicity  Bureau,  California  Promotion  Committee, 
said: 

It  is  a  world  apart.  ...  It  is  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary  of  this  world  of  struggling  hu- 
manity, searching  for  the  wealth  which  they  cannot  use,  that  one  marvels  at  it.  Here  there 
is  no  lure  of  gold  nor  thought  of  aught  else  than  the  benefiting  of  humanity  through  a  mental 
and  moral  uplift.  I  read  a  book,  once,  called  the  Dtmi-God,  where  is  told  how  careful  selection 
for  generations  brought  about  a  man  God-like  in  his  attributes.  After  spending  two  half- 
days  at  Point  Loma,  the  thought  is  in»stent  that  here  lies  such  a  possibility,  could  this  edu- 
cational idea  be  carried  to  its  ultimate  conclusions. 

As  Madame  Nellie  Melba  left  Point  Loma,  February  29th,  1916, 
she  exclaimed: 

Why  did  my  heart  not  tell  me  to  come  here  before?  If  I  had  only  known  of  this!  The 
only  thing  in  my  life  that  I  can  remember  that  has  made  a  similar  impression  on  me,  was  my 
first  hearing  of  Parsifal.    Then  I  felt  as  if  my  soul  had  been  touched. 

Henry  Baxter,  in  The  Imperial  Valley  Press,  July  15,  1912,  wrote 
(speaking  about  Point  Loma): 

Here  you  have  what  the  world  would  be,  if  men  really  believed  in  human  brotherhood, 
and  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  and  the  universe. 

To  conclude:  Governor  George  W.  P.  Himt  of  Arizona,  after  visiting 
Point  Loma,  wrote,  imder  date  of  September  27,  1917,  referring  to  the 
Students  of  Divinity  who  are  the  subject  of  this  paper: 

.  ,  .  These  young  men  have  been  for  some  years  students  in  the  Divinity  Department 
of  the  School  of  Antiquity,  and  at  varying  periods  in  the  past,  that  is  to  say,  as  each  of  them 
attained  majority  or  rather,  years  of  full  discretion,  consecrated  themselves  to  undertake, 
as  ministers,  the  gospel  of  Universal  Brotherhood  and  of  the  Divine  perfectibility  of  man. 


THE    SCREEN    OF    TIME 

MIRROR    OF    THE    MOVEMENT 

International      The  presentation  of  The  Aroma  of  Athens  by  the  R§ja- 
Brotherhood       Yoga  players  at  Isis  Theater,  New  Year's  night,  fully 
Leasue    Work    Justified  the  anticipations  of  the  military  and  naval 
men,  for  whom  the  play  was  a  complimentary  per- 
formance, and  who  stood  in  line  at  the  box  office  until  the  last  moment  to 
get  tickets.    The  house  was  crowded  and  many  were  turned  away.    The 
limited  nimiber  of  seats  set  aside  to  be  sold  was  exceeded  at  an  early  hour. 
The  keen  interest  shown  by  the  men  of  the  service,  who  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  audience,  showed  that  to  many  of  them  Homer  and  Plato,  Aes- 
chylus and  Euripides,  Thucydides  and  Alcaeus,  as  well  as  the  great  land- 
marks of  Grecian  history,  on  one  of  which  hinges  the  action  of  the  play, 
were  not  merely  speaking  acquaintances,   but  old   familiar  friends. 
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The  play  itself  consisted  of  five  dial<^s,  in  form  and  content  mainly 
Platonic,  with  here  and  there  lines  reminiscent  of  Thucydides,  and  with 
gems  from  the  poets  interwoven  in  the  theme.  These  were  separated  by 
interludes  accentuating  music  and  the  dance,  the  delights  of  child-life  in 
Athenian  days,  and  the  spirit  of  classic  verse  as  recited  by  young  Greek 
youths  and  maidens.  In  the  last  interlude  a  player  in  the  rotie  of  a  priest 
of  Apollo  sang  the  ancient  'Hymn  to  Apollo,'  which  was  discovered  at  Delphi 
in  the  '90s  and  was  presented  publicly  for  the  first  time  in  America  by  Mme 
Tingley  at  her  revival  of  Greek  drama  in  English  at  Carnegie  Lyceum, 
New  York,  in  November,  1898.  The  music  of  this  hymn  dates,  say  our 
archaeologists,  from  the  fourth  century  B.  c,  although  the  words  are  believed 
to  be  much  older. 

The  ensemble  of  the  play  was  a  world  in  itself,  a  miniature  cosmos,  in 
fact,  of  beauty  and  truth  in  philosophy,  of  loveliness  in  color,  contour  and 
line,  and  of  rich  and  striking  contrasts.  But  two  features  call  for  special 
mention,  the  songs  of  the  children  — the  ancient  Greek  'Swallow  Song' 
and  'Pan  on  His  Oaten-Pipes,'  with  Pan's  own  pipe  echoing  in  the  distance  — 
and  the  perfect  rendering  of  the  archaic  dances  by  the  young  Greek  maidens, 
who  seemed  literally  to  tread  the  air  as  they  tripped  and  whirled  through 
the  mazy  convolutions  of  a  dance  that  was  ancient  when  Athens  itself  was 
young.  In  spirit  and  technique  this  was  fascinating;  it  was  almost  more 
Greek  than  Athens  itself  and  carried  the  student  of  Periclean  art  into  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  old  creative  days.  For  these  maidens,  so  perfectly 
did  they  reproduce  the  poses  and  the  indescribable  sweep  and  rhythm  of 
the  ancient  Greek  dance,  as  preserved  to  us  in  sculpture  and  on  painted 
lecythus  and  amphora,  seemed  to  have  stepped  literally  out  of  the  ancient 
days  into  the  present.    Particularly  was  this  true  of  the  cymbal  dance. 


Sunday  Evening     "With  the  loveliness  of  nature  speaking  to  us  in  the 

Meetings  in  the    silence  and  in  the  beauty  and  calm  of  this  hour, 

Isis   Theater  ^"*^  ^^  ^®  unity  of  feeling  that  exists,  why  cannot 

something  greater  and  brighter  come  to  the  human 

race,  just  because  we  are  gathered  here  together  in  the  name  of  the  Christos 

Spirit?"  said  Madame  Katherine  Tingley  at  Isis  Theater  (December  23) 

in  her  address  on  'The  Christos  Message  for  the  Present  Hoiw.'    Continuing 

the  lecturer  said: 

"The  Christos  message,  interpreted  rightly  and  theosophically,  gives 
to  every  individual  in  the  world,  not  to  a  limited  number  only,  the  key  to 
a  quality  of  knowledge  that  will  bring  the  soul  to  its  own,  that  will  inspire 
courage  and  stedfastness,  because  there  will  come  to  the  mind  a  knowledge 
of  the  divine  laws  of  life.  And  let  us  remember  that  these  divine  laws  are 
greater  than  human  laws;  they  are  permanent;  they  are  eternal.  No  politi- 
cal systems  touch  them,  no  limited  religious  conceptions  can  affect  them; 
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they  are  more  powerful  and  more  far-reaching  than  we  dream,  for  with 
them  there  is  no  change. 

"And  yet  I  cannot  conceive  how  light  can  be  turned  on  this  subject  at  all 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  live  in  a  certain  quality  of  selfishness  that  today 
seems  to  mark  us  all,  passed  down  to  us,  as  it  were,  by  those  who  preceded 
us,  and  cultivated  in  the  social  and  religious  systems  in  all  nations  until  it 
has  forced  humanity  up>on  a  path  of  endeavor  which  has  not  the  brightest 
aspect.  And  yet,  if  we  could  lift  the  veil  and  see  beyond  the  present,  there 
would  be  enough  in  the  picture  to  bring  us  to  our  senses,  to  force  us  to  chal- 
lenge ourselves  and  begin  to  work  for  reconstruction. 

"  It  is  our  mistake,  and  a  very  serious  one,  that  all  along  the  way,  in  our 
thinking  and  in  our  doing,  we  have  failed  to  protest  against  evil,  wrong  and 
injustice.  As  a  result,  we  are  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  much  that 
is  happening  today;  for  life  means  responsibility,  we  are  put  here  to  assume 
it  and  to  do  our  whole  duty.  With  duty  well  done  each  hour  and  each  day, 
all  days  are  heaven. 

"And  yet  the  Christos  Spirit  is  seeking  expression,  and  did  we  but  per- 
mit it,  would  blossom  as  the  flowers  do  and  would  sing  to  us  soi^s  of  honw: 
and  beauty  and  justice,  of  good  fellowship  and  right  action.  It  is  greater 
than  the  intellect.  Cold  intellect  never  saved  a  soul,  and  never  can.  It 
has  never  brought  nations  to  a  permanent  understanding  with  each  other 
on  lines  of  friendship;  it  has  never  created  any  union  of  genuine  fellowship. 
Mere  cold  intellect!  No,  there  must  be  something  beyond  and  behind  it, 
and  when  we  find  that  something,  then  we  can  go  forward  in  courage,  no 
matter  how  confused  our  path  may  seem  to  be. 

"Why  not  make  this  an  hour  of  dedication  to  even  grander  purposes 
than  ever  before?  Why  not  consecrate  it  to  a  broader  view  of  life  and  a  more 
profound  love  for  humanity,  that  a  grander  conception  of  justice  may  take 
root  and  grow  in  our  hearts  for  the  benefit  of  all  human-kind?" 


The  New  Year    Madame  Tingley  spoke  at  the  Isis  Theater,  December 
and    Man's  30th,  before  a  well-filled  house  on  the  subject  of  'The 

Reiponsibility  ^*"  ^^^  ^"^  Man's  Responsibility.'  "We  well  re- 
alize," she  said  in  opening  her  address,  "that  we  are 
at  the  close  of  one  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and  that  thoughtful 
minds,  reflecting  upon  the  year  that  is  past,  must  realize  that  many  have 
been  the  acts  of  omission  on  their  part,  and  many  the  things  done  that  should 
not  have  been  done.  And  they  must  also  realize  that  this  is  attributable 
in  a  large  degree  to  the  ignorance  of  the  age  in  regard  to  spiritual  things. 
"There  is  no  question  that  the  great  human  family  has  the  heart-touch 
in  its  aspirations  and  its  efforts,  but  the  means  taken  to  satisfy  its  aspirations 
and  direct  its  efforts  are  often  so  mistaken  as  to  be  pathetic.  Humanity 
is  confused  because  the  lower  psychology  of  the  age  rushes  in  upon  the  mind 
and  overwhelms  it.    I  can  recall  no  time  when  such  dire  distress  and  such 
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extreme  pressure  have  been  forced  in  upon  humanity,  and  necessarily  there 
must  be  serious  questioning  among  all  classes  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores, 
the  meaning  of  the  present  agony  and  how  long  it  will  last. 

"However,  if  we  are  to  step  into  the  next  year  with  courage  and  under- 
standing we  must  have  some  foundation  upon  which  to  rest.  We  must  go 
through  certain  processes  of  preparation  by  which  we  raay  be  enabled  to 
discover  ourselves,  our  real  or  immortal  selves,  that  we  may  know  our  duty 
and  live  righteously,  understandingly  and  lovingly  for  the  benefit  of  all 
humankind. 

"To  direct  your  thoughts  to  your  inner  possibilities,  your  divine  natures, 
and  to  tell  you  that  you  yourself  hold  the  key  to  the  situation,  is  the  aim 
of  Theosophy,  and  it  is  my  aim  tonight.  For  Theosophy  is  supremely  op- 
timistic. It  gives  man  a  larger  view  of  himself  and  a  larger  conception  of 
life;  it  leads  man  to  feel  the  nearness  of  his  own  divinity,  and  to  push  out 
into  a  realm  of  thought  that  brings  him  to  a  higher  state  of  consciousness." 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  Raja-Y(^a  International  Chorus,  which  by 
request  rendered,  among  other  selections,  Gounod's  Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  RSja-Yoga  Academy  at  Point  Loma  had  entire 
charge  of  the  program  at  Isis  Theater  on  December  16th,  the  only  exception 
being  a  short  address  by  Mrs.  Lucien  B.  Copeland  on  'The  Soul's  Possi- 
bilities.' In  the  course  of  her  interesting  and  logical  presentation  of  the 
subject,  she  said: 

"  Do  we  not  all  know  that  each  of  us  has  at  his  call  a  something  —  shall 
we  call  it  soul  —  that  is  always  ready  to  tell  us  what  to  do,  instantly,  with- 
out any  deliberation?  But  how  infallibly  true  its  dictates  may  be,  I  fear 
we  do  not  always  have  the  courage  to  find  out.  We  simply  forget,  if  they 
ever  occurred  to  us,  the  wonderful  analogies  in  nature,  and  so  have  never 
realized  that  the  soul,  too,  would  strengthen  its  powers  if  the  few  manifest- 
ing were  only  exercised.  How  can  we  reasonably  expect  a  growing  know- 
ledge of  the  human  riddle  when  the  dictates  of  the  soul  are  so  readily  and 
ruthlessly  silenced  by  the  voice  of  'expediency,'  and  the  still  small  voice 
that  never  foils  to  give  its  message  is  so  seldom  really  listened  to  and  al- 
most never  fully  followed?  What  inconsistent  creatures  we  are  to  complain 
of  ignorance  of  the  book  of  life  when  we  stubbornly  refuse  to  turn  and  read 
its  pages!  What  kind  of  an  athlete,  let  me  ask,  could  anyone  hope  to  become 
if  he  stopped  exercising  as  soon  as  a  muscle  became  a  little  tired,  or  the 
taking  of  breath  became  a  conscious  elTort?  .  .  .  Surely  humanity  lost 
its  way  when  it  ceased  to  know  its  real  self,  and  it  is  the  hope  and  ptupose 
of  Theosophy  to  point  out  that  way  again  and  recall  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
ourselves  and  otu*  possibilities.  Can  we  not,  then,  sum  up  the  soul's  possi- 
bilities in  two  words;  Knowledge  and  Service  —  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
divine,  and  the  stedfast  punx)se  to  act  in  full  accord  with  that  knowledge." 

These  meetings  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  with  the  military 
and  naval  men  now  in  the  city,  who  were  well  represented  in  the  audience. 
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Six   Weddings    Six  marriages  were  celebrated  on  December  11th  at 

take    place  *^«  International  Theosc^hical  Headquarter  at  Point 

in   Lomaland      Loina,  alt  of  the  parties,  with  one  exception,  being 

connected  with  the  School  of  Antiquity  or  its  various 

departments,  the  exception  being  Sergeant  Julian  Van  Assche,  stationed 

at  Fort  Rosecrans. 

The  happy  couples  were  as  follows:  Miss  Inez  Ljunptr6m  and  Ser- 
geant Julian  Van  Assche;  Miss  Emily  Young  and  Mr.  Hubert  Dunn; 
Miss  Hazel  Mills  and  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Pool;  Miss  Hazel  Oettl  and  Mr.  Vre- 
denburg  Minot;  Miss  Bertha  Griswold  and  Mr.  Ralph  Leslie;  Miss  Helen 
Plummer  and  Mr.  Iverson  L.  Harris,  Jr. 

Miss  Ljui^str6m  is  the  daughter  of  Professor  Oscar  W.  Ljungstrom 
of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  Sergeant  Van  Assche  is  on  duty  at  Fort  Rose- 
crans. Miss  Emily  Young  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Young, 
now  of  San  Francisco  but  formerly  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  has  been  a 
student  in  the  R^ja-Yoga  Academy  for  several  yejirs;  while  Hubert  Dunn, 
the  eldest  son  of  Professor  W.  A.  Dunn,  a  director  of  the  Isis  ConservatMy 
of  Music,  is  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  RSja-Yoga  School,  a  student  of  divinity 
in  the  School  of  Antiquity,  preparing  to  become  a  minister  of  the  teachings 
of  Theosophy,  having  elected  this  as  his  life-work. 

Miss  Hazel  Mills  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Mills  of 
San  Francisco,  old  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  a  cousin  of 
Ogden  Mills  of  New  York  City.  She  has  been  for  some  years  a  teacher  in 
the  primary  department  of  the  RSja-Yoga  School.  Mr.  Pool,  recently  of 
London,  England,  is  a  pioneer  Theosophical  worker  and  has  been  for  stnne 
years  past  connected  with  the  Aryan  Theosophical  Press  of  Point  Loma. 

Miss  Oettl  is  also  the  daughter  of  old-time  Theosophists,  her  father, 
the  late  Professor  Julius  Oettl,  having  been  a  well-known  musician  of  Oak- 
land, California.    She  entered  the  RSj^^-Yoga  School  in  childhood. 

Mr.  Minot  is  of  the  well-known  Boston  family  of  that  name  and  is  a 
nephew  of  Dr.  Gertrude  van  Pelt,  one  of  the  directtws  of  the  Raja- Yoga 
College.  He  entered  the  School  of  Antiquity  some  years  ago  from  his  junior 
year  in  Hjirvard  University  and  is  still  a  student.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minot 
were  in  the  party  of  young  folks  who  accompanied  Mme  Katherine  Tingley 
to  the  International  Peace  Congress,  convened  by  her  at  Visingso,  Sweden,  in 
1913,  and  to  the  Twentieth  Peace  Congress,  held  the  same  year  at  The  Hague. 

Miss  Griswold  has  been  a  student  at  Point  Loma  since  childhood,  and 
Mr.  Leslie,  who  has  been  an  active  Theosophical  worker  since  the  early 
days  at  the  New  York  headquarters,  has  been  at  Point  Loma  for  about 
sixteen  years  and  is  manager  of  the  Aryan  Theosophical  Press. 

Miss  Helen  Plummer  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Plummer,  Chief 
Geographer,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  and  Mr.  I.  L.  Harris,  Jr.,  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  I.  L.  Harris,  formerly  of  Macon,  Georgia,  who  has  resided  at  Point 
Loma  since  1899.  Both  of  these  young  people  have  also  been  students  at 
Point  Loma  since  childhood.      All  are  active  workers  for  Theosophy. 
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DUALITY    AND    DIETETICS 

Some    of    the    The  duality   in  human  make-up,  —  'half  dust,   half 

EviU  arising       deity,'  —  is  one  of  the  fundamental  facts  that  is  usual- 

from    Alcohol    '^  overlooked  in  arguing  questions  concerning  individual 

and  public  welfare.    WiUiout  going  deeply  enough  to 

stand  upon  the  bedrock  fact  that  a  man  is  a  potential  god  in  an  animal  body, 

all  attempts  to  analyse  him  and  his  interests  must  arrive  at  mere  half-truths, 

which  often  confuse  the  inquirer,  who  has  no  true  philosophic  test  by  which 

to  meastu'e  human  values.     For  instance,  the  matter  of  food-conservation 

has  revived  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  alcoholic  beverages  upon  the 

body.    Between  the  opposing  views  of  those  seeking  to  promote  and  those 

who  would  prohibit  its  use,  the  scientists,  frankly  igntoing  all  sentiment 

in  studying  reactions  of  the  body  to  alcohol,  arrive  at  data  which  both  the 

advocates  and  the  opponents  can  and  do  use  as  arguments. 

In  the  light  of  man's  dual  nature,  the  final  test  of  alcoholic  beverages 
is  reduced  to  their  effect  upon  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  qualities  of 
human  make-up.  Which  are  stimulated  and  which  are  inhibited  by  alcohol? 
Now  there  is  no  chance  for  argument,  from  this  point  of  view.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  higher  impulses  are  deadened  and  the  lower  are  aroused,  be- 
cause this  is  the  well-kown  characteristic  action.  Nor  need  anyone  be 
confused  by  the  fact  that  many  cases  of  brilliant  mental  work  and  heroic 
action  are  recorded  as  taking  place  while  the  person  was  under  alcoholic 
influence.  The  fact  remains  that  nothing  ever  was  thought  or  said  or  done 
by  the  use  of  alcohol  which  could  not  have  been  as  well  or  better  done  by  the 
same  person  without  this  foreign  infiuencc. 

Liquor  does  not  put  life  into  a  man,  or  give  him  any  new  power  to  think 
or  do  or  feel.  At  best,  it  can  only  act  as  an  agent  to  arouse  potential  powers 
which  his  own  will  could  call  forth  and  moreover  could  use  with  mwe  effect 
and  to  better  advantage,  and  without  depressing  or  injurious  reaction. 
In  short  alcohol  acts  to  disunite  the  higher  and  the  lower  nature  in  man's 
dual  make-up,  puts  the  god  aside  and  calls  the  animal  to  the  front.  It  dis- 
turbs the  balance  between  the  two,  inclines  the  personal  character  to  func- 
tion upon  its  lower  levels,  so  that  the  man  is  less  Imman,  instead  of  being  more 
of  a  man,  as  he  imagines  he  is  while  he  feels  his  reserve  energies  surging  oui- 
uiard  in  wasteful  excess.  Naturally  all  the  body  machinery  is  injured  by 
this  disordered  use  of  it;  whereas  the  physical  endurance  is  actually  in- 
creased when  action  is  vitalized  by  a  high  motive:  note  how  a  deHcate 
mother  can  outdo  a  robust  stranger,  in  caring  for  her  sick  child.  And  what- 
ever permits  the  finest  and  noblest  expression  of  an  individual,  also  invokes 
the  &ier  forces  of  his  mind  and  body,  and  adds  to  his  reason,  sanity  and 
health.  There  is  no  confusion  in  the  action  of  natural  law  upon  the  whole 
make-up  of  human  nature,  and  whatever  serves  the  best  side  of  the  man, 
is  also  best  for  his  mind  and  body. 

The  glutton  injures  himself  with  wrong  use  of  a  needful  good;  the  drunk- 
ard uses  an  evil  in  excess,  and  suffers  in  proportion,  while  the  moderate 
drinker  is  also  injured,    in  a   degree   submerging  the  real  man  within. 
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is  rich  in  articles  dealing  specifically  with  Theosophy,  and  others 
on  kindred  subjects,  all  being  of  the  highest  standard. 

H.  P.  BLAVATSKY  AND  THE  THEOSOPHICAL  MOVEMENT: 
by  R.  Machell. 

Mer  name  is  bring  increasingly  reverenced  as  that  of  a  great  religious  teacha-; 
though  in  the  beginning  both  her  work  and  her  message  were  very  generally  misunder- 
stood, and  even  now  are  only  partially  recognized  by  the  world  at  large. 

The  key  to  the  mystery  of  her  life  is  to  be  found  in  her  own  writings. 

H.  P.  Blavatsky  has  been  vindicated  and  Theosophy  survives  and  the  teachings 
have  been  preserved  intact  by  the  devotion  of  her  successors,  William  Q.  Judge 
and  Katherine  Tingley,  who  took  up  the  work  when  she  laid  it  down. 

THOUGHTS     ON     MUSICt     VllI:     by    Professor    Daniel  d«  Lange. 

The  writer's  contention  is  that  there  is  an  inner  power  in  music  behind 
all  technique,  and  that  the  basis  of  true  musical  education  is  an  awaken- 
ing to  an  appreciation  and  a  love  of  music,  and  such  education  should 
therefore  begin  from  within,  rather  than  from  without.  Children 
should  learn  to  love  mu^c  through  listening  to  it,  through  its  appeal 
to  their  imagination,  before  studying  its  technique. 

And  later  they  must  try  to  reproduce  the  feelii^  of  thdr  souls  in  works  of  their 
own;  they  must  themselves  produce  music;  they  must  c<»npose,  as  we  call  it. 

THE  COMPLEX  NATURE  OF  MAN: 
by  Herbert  Coryn,  M.D..  M.R.C.S. 

When  the  Greek  Oracle  sounded  down  the  centuries  the  great  injunction:  "Man, 
Know  Thyself!"  it  implied  that  man  did  not  know  himself  and  that  he  wouM  find 
it  greatly  worth  his  while  to  get  that  lacking  knowledge. 
To  live  is  a  fine  art,  like  mu^c;  or  may  be. 
The  writer  concludes  with  a  quotation  from  Katherine  Tingley: 

"The  science  of  life  is  Theosophy.  Let  us  clear  the  way  for  the  coming  geoera- 
tions;  let  us,  through  the  knowledge  that  can  be  gained  of  ourselves,  cultivate  that 
quahty  of  understanding  that  shall  purify  human  nature  and  evolve  soulful  beings." 

STUDIES  OF  CHINESE  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTING:  by  Osvald 
Sirin,  Ph.D.  Chapter  II:  Form  and  Rhythm;  Chapter  III: 
Pictorial  Modes  of  Expression  and  Photography.  Beautifiilly  illus* 
trated:    Says  the  writer; 

In  the  employment  of  form  the  reproduction  of  objective  phenomena  is  of  secondary 
importance,  the  primary  being  the  stimulation  of  impresuons  of  inner  reality.  .  . 
The  task  of  the  artist  is  to  make  rhythm  viable. 
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STUDIES  IN  VERGIL:  by  J.  O.  Kinnaman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Part  II:  A  study  mainly  of  Book  II  of  the  Aeneid,  dealing  with  the 
walls  of  Troy,  towers,  houses,  and  the  palace  of  Priam,  etc.  Illus- 
trated with  maps.     According  to  the  writer, 

through  tbia  whole  Second  Book,  Vergil  has  in  mind  the  destruction  of  some  large 
city  rather  than  the  burning  and  sack  of  as  small  a  fortress  as  that  of  Troy.  If  this 
be  80,  what  description,  may  we  ask,  has  he  transferred?  There  can  be  only  one 
posable  answer.  The  greatest  sack  of  a  city  that  took  place  in  Roman  history  was 
that  of  Rome's  hated  rival,  Carthaice. 

If  we  study  Vergil  in  this  light,  all  so-called  inconsistencies  disappear,  and  all 
things  take  their  proper  perspective. 

THREE  ESSAYS:  by  Drych  Ail  Ctbddar. 

(1)  'Of  Moral  Evil  and  of  Good' 

(2)  'Pride  and  Scorn' 

(3)  'Criticism' 

These  short  essays  by  one  of  the  most  noted  of  living  Welsh  writers 
are  another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  current  issue  of  The  Theo- 
SOPHICAL  Path.  Althox^h  prosaic  enough  in  their  titles,  thdr  treat- 
ment is  far  ftxmt  commonplace;  in  fact,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pro- 
voke serious  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  along  perhaps  unaccus- 
tomed lines.  One  cannot  do  justice  to  them  by  quoting:  they 
should  be  read. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  FLOWERS:  by  Percy  Leonard. 

Considered  in  the  oold,  dry  light  of  Science,  the  glowing  petals  of  the  flowers 
are  simply  advertising  signs  to  notify  the  bees  that  nectar  will  be  bai^ained  in  ex- 
change for  their  assistance  in  conveying  pollen  to  the  stamens  and  ensuring  the 
production  of  the  seed.  Under  this  view  a  plant  is  nothing  but  a  business  undertak- 
ing in  which  labor  and  material  are  expended  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
return  for  the  investment. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  writer's  view  of  'The  Message  of  the 
Flowers.' 

THE  PILGRIM:  by  Geoffrey  Shurlock.  A  simply  told  story  of  Japan. 
The  writer  is  a  graduate  of  the  R9ja-Yoga  College,  and  one  of  the 
younger  contributors  to  The  Theosophical  Path. 

RURAL  ANTIQUITIES:  by  R.  Machell  (iV/iufrdfeiO  is  concluded  in  this 
issue;  and  there  is  the  usual  interesting  account,  under  the  headii^. 
The  Screen  of  Time,  of  Theosophical  activities  throughout  the  world. 
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The  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society 

Founded  at  New  York  City  in  1875  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  William  Q,  Judge  and  others 

Reorganized  in  1898  by  Katberine  Tingley 

Central  Office,  Point  Loma,  California 

The  Headquarters  <A  the  Society  at  Point  Loma  with  the  buildings  and  grounds,  are  no 
'Community,'  'Settlement'  or  'Colony,'  but  are  the  Centra]  Executive  Office  (rf  an  inter- 
national organization  where  the  business  cJ  the  same  is  carried  on,  and  where  the  teachings 
of  Theosophy  are  being  demonstrated.  Midway  'twixt  East  and  West,  where  the  rising 
Sun  of  Progrew  and  EnUghtenment  shall  one  day  stand  at  full  meridian,  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Society  unite  the  philosophic  Orient  with  the  practical  West. 

MEMBERSHIP 
in  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theoso[4ucal  Society  may  be  either  at  'large'  or  in  a 
local  Branch.  Adhesion  to  the  principle  of  Universal  Brotherhood  is  the  only  pre-requisite 
to  membership.  The  Organization  represents  no  particular  creed;  it  is  entirely  un- 
sectarian,  and  includes  prttfessori  of  all  faiths,  only  exacting  from  each  member  that 
targe  toleration  of  the  beliefs  of  others  which  he  desires  them  to  exhibit  towards  his  own. 
Applications  for  membership  in  a  Branch  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  Director: 
for  membership  'at  large'  to  the  Membership  Secretary,  International  Theosophical 
Headquarters,  Point  Loma,  California. 


OBJECTS 

'THIS  BROTHERHOOD  is  a  part 
of  a  great  and  universal  move- 
ment which  has  been  active  in  all 
ages. 

This  Organization  declares  that 
Brotherhood  is  a  fact  in  Nature.  Its 
principal  purpose  is  to  teach  Brother- 
hood, demonstrate  that  it  is  a  fact 
in  Nature,  and  make  it  a  living  paver 
in  the  life  of  humanity. 

Its  subsidiary  purpose  is  to  study 
ancient  and  modern  religions,  science, 
philosophy  and  art;  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  divine 
powers  in  man. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  many 
people  use  the  name  of  Theosc^hy 
and  of  our  Organization  ioc  self- 
interest,  as  also  that  of  H.  P.  Bla- 
vatdcy,  the  Foundress,  and  even  the 
Society's  motto,  to  attract  attention 
to  themselves  and  to  gain  public 
support.  This  they  do  in  private  and 
public  speech  and  in  publications. 
Without  being  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theosophical  Society,  in  many  cases 
they  permit  it  to  be  inferred  that 
they  are.  thus  misleading  the  public. 


and  honest  inquirers  are  hence  led 
away  from  the  original  truths  of 
Theosophy. 

The  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theosophical  Society  welcomes  to 
membCTship  all  who  truly  love  their 
feltowmen  and  desire  the  eradication 
of  the  evils  caused  by  the  barriers 
of  race,  creed,  caste,  or  color,  which 
have  so  long  impeded  human  pro- 
gress; to  all  sincere  lovers  of  truth 
and  to  all  who  aspire  to  higher  and 
better  things  than  the  mere  pleasures 
and  interests  of  a  wildly  life  and 
are  prepared  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  Brotherhood  a  living  energy 
in  the  life  of  humanity,  its  various 
departments  offer  imlimited  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  whole  work  of  the  Organiza- 
tion  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Leader  and  Official  Head,  Katherine 
Tingley,  as  outlined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Inquirers  desiring  further  infor- 
mation  about  Theosophy  or  the  Theo- 
sophical Society  are  invited  to  write 
to 

The  Secretary 

InternatioDal  Theoaophical  Headquarten 
Point    Loma,  California 
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BOOK  LIST 

OF  WORKS  ON 

THEOSOPHY.   OCCULTISM,   RELIGION,    PHILOSOPHY,    SCIENCE   AND   ART 

PUBLISHED  OR  FOR  SALE  BY 

THE    THEOSOPHICAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

INTERNATIONAL  THEOSOPHICAL  HEADQUARTERS 
POINT  LOMA,  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 

The  office  of  the  Theosophical  Publishing  Company  is  at  Point  Loma,  Cat. 

It  has  NO  OTHER  OFFICE  Otld  NO  BRANCHES 

FOREIGN  AGENCIES 
TUB  UNtTBD  KtNODOM  —Theosophical  Book  Company,  18  Bartietl's  Buildiiisi, 

Holborn  Circus,  Lokdok,  i.e.,  Ehclans 
SWEOEiV  — UniverMlla  Broderikapets  Forl^,  Nybr<^atai)  50,  Stockholm 
HOLLAND— Ijmit  Schndel,  Hollandia-Drukkerij.  Baarn 
AUSTRAUA  —  Tht  Theosophical  Literature  Depot,  16  Carrineton  St.,  Wynyard  Sq., 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
CUBA  —  H.  A.  Foliom,  Aparudo  127,  Santiago  m  Cuka 
«fEX/CO  —  Samuel   L.    Herrera.   Calle   d»   la    T-i'lrpendencia,   55   alto*   Vha   Caui,   V.   C 

Transportation  Charges  Prepaid 

AMHtESS  BY  Katherine  TiNGLBY  at  San  Di«o  Opera  House,  March  1902     .     .    $    .15 

Astral  Intoxication,  and  Other  Papers  (W.  Q.  Judge) .03 

Bhacavad-GItX  (recension  by  W.  Q.  Judge).    The  pearl  of  the  Kriptures  of  the  East 

American  edition;  pocket  size,  morocco, 1.00 

Concentration.  Culture  w  (W.  Q.  Judge) .15 

Dbvachan;  or  the  Heavenworid  (H.  Coryn) .05 

Echoes  prom  the  Orient  ;  a  broad  Outline  of  Theoeophical  Doctiines.  Written  for  the 
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THE     PATH 

THE  illustration  on  the  cover  of  this  Magazine  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
mystical  and  symbolical  painting  by  Mr.  R.  Marhell,  the  English  artist, 
DOW  a  Student  at  the  International  Theosophical  Headquarters,  Pc»nt 
Loma.  California.  The  original  is  in  Katherine  Tingley's  collection  at  the  Inter- 
national Theosophical  Headquarters.  The  symbolism  of  this  painting  is  described 
by  the  artist  as  follows: 

The  Path  is  the  way  by  which  the  human  soul  must  pass  in  its  erdution  to 
full  spiritual  self-consdousness.  The  supreme  condition  is  si^fgested  in  this  wcn-k 
by  the  great  figure  whose  head  in  the  upper  triangle  is  lost  in  the  glory  of  the  Sun 
above,  and  whose  feet  are  in  the  lower  triangle  in  the  waters  of  Space,  symboUzing 
Spirit  and  Matter.  His  wings  fill  the  middle  r^on  representing  the  motion  or 
pulsation  of  cosmic  life,  while  within  the  octagon  are  displayed  the  various  planes 
of  consciousness  through  which  humanity  must  rise  to  attain  to  perfect  Manhood. 

At  the  top  is  a  winged  Isis,  the  Mother  or  Oversoul,  whose  wings  veil  the  tact 
of  the  Supreme  from  those  below.  There  is  a  circle  dimly  seen  of  celestial  figures 
who  hail  with  joy  the  triumph  of  a  new  initiate,  one  who  has  reached  to  the  heart 
of  the  Supreme.  Fiom  that  point  he  looks  back  with  compassion  upon  all  who 
are  still  wandering  below  and  turns  to  go  down  again  to  their  help  as  a  Savior  of 
Men.  Below  him  is  the  red  ring  of  the  guardians  who  strike  down  those  who  have 
not  the  'password,'  syroboUzed  by  the  white  (lame  floating  over  the  head  of  the 
purified  aspirant  Two  children,  representing  purity,  pass  up  unchallenged. 
In  the  center  of  the  picture  is  a  warrior  who  has  slain  the  dragon  of  illusion,  the 
dagon  of  the  lower  self,  and  is  now  prepared  to  cross  the  gulf  by  using  the  body 
of  the  dragon  as  his  bridge  (for  we  rise  on  steps  made  of  conquered  weaknesses, 
the  dain  dragon  of  the  lower  nature). 

On  one  ^de  two  women  climb,  one  helped  by  the  other  whose  robe  is  white  and 
whose  flame  bums  bright  as  she  helps  her  weaker  sister.  Near  them  a  man  climbs 
from  the  darkness:  he  has  money-bags  hung  at  his  belt  but  no  flame  above  his 
head,  and  already  the  spear  of  a  guardian  of  the  fire  is  poised  above  him  ready 
to  strike  the  unworthy  in  his  hour  of  triumph.  Not  far  of  is  a  bard  whose  flame 
is  veiled  by  a  red  cloud  (passion)  and  who  lies  prone,  struck  down  by  a  guardian's 
spear;  but  as  he  lies  dying,  a  ray  from  the  heart  of  the  Supreme  reaches  him  as  a 
promise  of  future  triumph  in  a  later  life. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  student  of  magic,  following  the  light  from  a  crown  (am- 
bition) held  aloft  by  a  floating  figure  who  has  led  him  to  the  edge  of  the  predpice 
over  which  for  him  there  is  no  bridge;  he  holds  his  book  of  ritual  and  thinks  the 
light  of  the  dazzling  crown  comes  from  the  Supreme,  but  the  chasm  awaits  its 
victim.  By  his  side  his  faithful  follower  falls  unnoticed  by  him,  but  a  ray  from  the 
heart  of  the  Supreme  falls  upon  her  also,  the  reward  of  selfless  devotion,  even  in 
a  bad  cause. 

Lower  still  in  the  underworld,  a  child  stands  beneath  the  wings  of  the  foster- 
mother  (material  Nature)  and  receives  the  equipment  of  the  Knight,  symbols  of 
the  powers  of  the  Soul,  the  sword  of  power,  the  spear  of  will,  the  helmet  of  know- 
ledge and  the  coat  of  mail,  the  links  of  which  are  made  of  past  experiences. 

It  is  said  in  an  andent  book:  "The Path  is  one  f<»  all,  the  ways  that  lead  thereto 
must  vary  with  the  pilgrim." 
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Our  immortal  and  reincarnating  principle  in  conjunction 
with  the  M&nasic  recollectives  of  the  preceding  lives  is  called 
Sutritman,  which  means  literally  the  Thread-Soul:  because  like, 
the  pearls  on  a  thread  so  is  the  long  series  of  human  lives 
strung  together  on  that  one  thread.  Manas  must  become 
taijasi,  radiant,  b^ore  it  can  hang  on  the  Sutr&tman  as  a 
pearl  on  its  thread,  and  so  have  full  and  absolute  perception 
of  itself  in  the  Eternity.  As  said  before,  too  close  associa- 
tion with  the  terrestrial  mind  of  the  human  soul  causes  this 
radiance  to  be  entirely  lost. 

— H.  P.  Blavatsky.  Lucifer,  iii,  407;  Jan.  15,  1889. 
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There  is  a  twofold  death:  the  one,  indeed,  universally  known  in  which  the 
body  is  liberated  from  the  Soul;  but  the  other,  peculiar  to  philosophers,  in 
which  the  Soul  is  liberated  from  the  body. — William  Quan  Judge 

H.     P.    BLAVATSKY    AND    THE    THEOSOPHICAL 
MOVEMENT:  by    R.  Machell 

|LL  true  students  of  Theosophy  are  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  foimder  of  the  modem.  Theosophical 
movement,  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky,  whose  name  is  being 
increasingly  reverenced  as  that  of  a  great  religious  teacher; 
though  in  the  beginning  both  her  work  and  her  mess^e  were  very 
generally  misunderstood,  and  even  now  are  only  partially  reo^nised  by 
the  world  at  large. 

When  Madame  Blavatsky  wrote  her  first  great  book,  his  Unveiled, 
the  wcffld  was  almost  entirely  given  over  to  materialism.  The  religious 
bodies  were  multiplying  and  the  religious  spirit  was  departing  from 
them,  if  it  had  not  from  some  already  disappeared.  Popular  science 
was  colored  by  a  weak  solution  of  Darwinism,  and  pessimism  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  All  these  things  have  marked  the  fall  of  historic 
civilizations  in  past  ages.  The  multiplication  of  religious  sects,  which 
some  people  suppose  to  be  an  indication  of  spiritual  activity,  is  in 
reality  due  to  the  loss  of  that  binding  and  unifying  principle.  When 
spirituality  disappears  disintegration  commences.  Just  as  one  may 
notice  that  the  departure  of  a  soul  from  its  body  is  immediately  fol- 
ipwed  by  an  enormous  activity  of  disintegrating  forces,  represented  by 
countless  living  organisms,  each  group  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own 
special  object  and  uncontrolled  by  the  Ufe  principle  tluit  ruled  the  body 
during  the  life  of  the  man.     ' 

I  speak  of  this  multiplication  of  reUgious  sects  because  it  had  a  great 
-deal  to  do  with  the  position  adopted  by  Madame  Blavatsky  when  found- 
ing and  directing  the  llieosopMcal  Society. 

There  were  many  objectws  at  that  time  who  protested  against  the 
introduction  of  a  neWifehgitm  when  thore  w^e  already  too  many  sects 
warring  with  one  another  in  the  soHialled  civilized  world. 
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;..  J  Madame  Blavatsky  again  and  again  explained  her  portion  and  made 
it  clear  that  she  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  Theosophical  Society 
to  become  sectarian.  She  protected  it  from  those  who  sought  to  fasten 
a  creed  upon  it  and  insisted  that  the  root  of  all  religions  was  the  same 
Eternal  Truth,  that  has  for  ages  been  referred  to  as  Theosophy. 

The  name  itself,  which  is  very  old,  is  compounded  of  the  two  Greek 
words  Sw  and  <ro<iua^  the  first  of  which  means  Divinity,  the  Divine 
or  God;  and  the  second  means  wisdom. 

All  great  religious  Teachers  have  said  that  there  is  but  one  source 
frcon  which  all  religions,  philosophies,  and  sciences  descend:  Truth, 
which  is  eternal. 

So  Theoscq>hy  in  the  true  sense  is  neither  young  nor  old,  but  is  eternal. 
Theosophy  is  eternal,  but  each  time  that  the  eternal  truths  are  givai 
a  new  utterance,  they  come  to  the  world  as  something  surprising.  By 
some  they  are  lookai  on  with  suspicion  by  reason  of  their  supposed 
novelty;  by  others  they  are  rejected  because  of  their  extreme  antiquity; 
while  a  few  receive  them  eagerly  as  self-evident  truths,  familiar  as  old 
friends,  and  welcome  as  fresh  water  in  a  desert  land. 

Protesting  against  the  efforts  of  her  enemies  to  misrepresent  her 
movement  as  a  new  sect,  Madame  Blavatsky  was  forced  to  declare 
that  Theosophy  was  not  a  religion  but  that  it  was  ReUgicai  itself.  This 
protest  was  twisted  by  malice  or  stupidity  into  a  declaration  that  Theoso- 
phy was  not  religion  but  merely  philosophy. 

Against  this  malicious  misrepresentation  she  fought  and  protested 
most  energetically. 

She  declared  that  spirituality  is  the  tmifying  principle  in  life,  and 
that  without  it  all  is  chaotic,  life  is  disorganized,  and  discord  runs  riot 
in  the  world.  She  denounced  the  materialism  of  the  age,  and  called  the 
chxirches  to  account  for  their  lack  of  true  religion.  She  offered  them  the 
light  of  Theosophy  as  all  great  religious  Teachers  have  done,  and  they 
refused  the  light,  as  priesthoods  have  done  in  past  ages.  The  result 
was  the  increase  of  discord  in  the  world,  which  even  now  is  hastening 
towards  the  inevitable  doom  that  awaits  all  civilizations  that  lose  the 
light  of  Truth  and  adopt  the  dead  husks  of  materialism  as  the  foundation 
of  their  philosophy  of  life. 

In  the  past  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  accomplished  their  greatest 
achievements  under  the  influence  of  a  high  religious  enthusiasm.  When 
that  dried  up  or  was  stifled  by  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  nations  broke 
out  in  extravagant  display,  and  unbridled  profligacy  accompanied  by 
vast  ambition,  that  drove  them  to  wars  and  mutual  extermination.  The 
religious  sects  generally  were  most  active  in  the  work  of  destruction. 

But  the  true  reUgious  spirit  is  constructive;   it  is  the  fountain  of 
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all  true  civilization;  it  is  the  source  of  all  true  liberty,  and  the  light  of 
evolution.  In  it  there  is  no  place  for  fanaticism,  bigotry,  superstition, 
or  intolerance.  It  is  Univer^.  It  is  the  divine  Wisdom:  (iie  Sacred 
Science,  the  only  bond  of  union  between  man  and  man.  For  Theosophy 
is  the  declaration  of  the  divinity  that  is  in  man  and  in  the  Universe. 
In  it  is  the  secret  txmd  of  unicm  which  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  the 
spring  or  rejuvenation,  that  the  old  mystics  called  Love:  which  to  them 
was  the  same  as  Religion.  But  these  wcn-ds  had  meanings  to  them  that 
might  seem  strange  to  men  of  our  day:  as,  for  instance.  Love.  What 
is  more  selfish  than  the  love  of  the  ordinary  man?  It  is  self-gratificaticm 
duplicated  and  intensified  into  a  passion.  But  love  to  the  mystic  is  the 
principle  of  life,  and  light,  and  joy,  as  impersonal  as  the  shining  of  the 
sun,  and  more  beautiful. 

So  too  the  religion  of  the  true  devotee  differs  very  widely  from  the 
cult  of  the  sectarian,  who  makes  his  own  personal  salvation  his  prime 
object;  whose  worship  is  an  attempt  to  conciliate  an  offended  deity, 
and  whose  prayer  is  one  long  string  of  personal  supplications. 

The  true  religion  inspires  in  the  heart  the  desire  to  sacrifice  self  rather 
than  to  supplicate  for  self,  to  give  love  rather  than  to  beg  for  benefits. 
It  vitalizes  the  outer  forms  of  worship,  and  makes  them  beautiful  and 
beneficent,  so  that  every  act  of  daily  life  is  done  as  a  joyful  sacrifice  or 
love-offerir^  to  the  supreme  spirit  of  all  the  Universe.  It  does  not  urge  a 
devotee  to  placate  a  particular  deity,  whose  aid  is  to  be  invoked  i(x  the 
gratificatiMi  of  personal  desires.  It  inspires  a  love  that  is  all-embracing. 

Such  ideals,  to  some  minds,  may  seem  too  far-fetched  for  practical 
use,  perhaps.  But  that  is  merely  because  we  have  too  long  forgottai 
to  look  down  into  our  own  hearts  for  the  light  that  can  lighten  our  lives. 
For  down  in  every  man's  heart  there  is  such  a  fountain  of  xmiversal 
love,  and  there  are  few  people  that  have  not  been  surprised  occasionally 
at  the  generous  impulses  that  have  sprung  up  from  this  fountain  in  their 
hearts  at  imexpected  moments  and  in  most  perplexing  contradiction 
with  the  ndes  of  life  they  profess  to  be  guided  by. 

It  is  a  fact  that  men  and  women  are  often  better  than  they  believe, 
just  as  they  are  generally  worse  than  they  would  like  to  appear,  for  man 
is  deceived  by  himself  even  while  trying  to  deceive  others. 

Madame  Blavatsky  was  also  misunderstood  because  of  her  many- 
sided  character,  and  because  of  her  endeavw  to  give  the  message  of 
Theosophy  to  all  who  would  hear  it.  She  came  to  gather  into  one  fold 
a  scattered  flock,  and  she  had  to  speak  in  many  ways,  and  to  make  appeals 
of  various  kinds  to  reach  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  ready  to  receive 
her  message.  And  she  was  able  to  do  this  because  of  the  development 
of  many  sides  of  her  own  nature.    How  can  we  account  for  this  develop-. 
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ment  if  not  by  reincamaticMi? '  How  can  we  accoxint  for  the  fact  that 
many  inlio  heard  her  message  accepted  it  at  once,  as  if  an  old  friend 
had  come  and  recalled  old  memories  of  former  lives,  if  reincarnation  were 
not'a  fact  in  nature?  Even  that  very  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  which 
came  to  some  as  a  strange,  improbable  theory,  was  to  others  a  self-evident 
troth  as  soon  as  heard.    How  was  that  if  it  was  indeed  a  new  idea? 

If  reincarnation  were  not  a  fact  in  natiire  the  whole  problem  of  life 
would  be  insoluble  imtead  of  being,  as  it  is,  simple  and  intelligible  to 
a  degree  exactly  propcationed  to  bur  particxilar  state  of  evolution. 

Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  mystery  to  friends  and  enemies,  and  yet 
I  believe  that  the  mystery  of  her  life  is  as  intelli^ble  as  that  of  any  one 
else's  existence,  Eind  the  key  to  the  mystery  is  to  be  found  in  her  own 
writings.  Profound  as  they  are,  there  is  a  simplicity  about  her  writing 
that  will  carry  a  reader  through  the  most  intricate  mythology  or  philo- 
sophy to  some  soft  of  a  comprehension.  And  in  such  a  work  as  Tke  Key 
to  Tkeosopky,  the  direct  and  sound  sense,  that  accompanies  her  extra- 
ordinary  erudition,  makes  the  various  subjects  treated  intelligible  to 
any  person  of  average  education  who  will  give  his  or  her  mind  to  it. 
In  conversation  she  had  the  nattu^  charm  that  comes  from  a  large 
mind  and  an  uncompromisingly  honest  nature  -^  and  her  writing  is 
equally  attractive. 

Her  simple  honesty  made  rnany  enemies  who  thought  that  her  teach- 
ings would  interfere  with  their  vested  ihterests. 

The  old  religious  ideas  are  tottering  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  many, 
will  try  to  bolster  Up  the  falling  dwyches  by  any  means  in  their  power. 
And  fca:  this  reason  one  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  some  of  those,^  who 
make  their  living  under  the  shadow  of  some  sect,  ready  to  attack'  the 
teachers  of  True  Religion  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  .    >   f 

Theosophists  have  learned  to  expect  such  attacks,  which  are  always 
made  against  the  Leader  and  Teacher  rather  than  against  the  Society 
and  the  teachings.  The  most  persistent  attempts  to  discredit  Madame 
Blavatsky  were  made  by  some  who  bore  the  title  of  ministers  of  reUgion, 
but  none  have  succeeded  in  even  partially  blinding  the  world  to  the  value 
of  her  message.  Her  works  are  alive  and  speak  for  her  and  they  speak 
to  an  increasingly  large  audience,  for  the  message  of  Theosophy  is  the. 
message  of  salvatitm  to  a  civilization  thaf  is  in  sore  need  of  help,  and 
there  are  many  who  can  see  the  valae  of  the  teachings  as  soon  as  they 
are  presented. 

A  new  conception  of  religion  is  needed,  and  it  can  be  found  in  Theo- 
sophy alone;  because  all  religions  come  from  Theosophy,  Divine  Wisdom. 
There  is  no  other  source  possible.  Madame  Blavatsky  brought  to  the 
western  world  the  message'  that  Theosophy  was  still  accessible  to  man, 
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that  there  were  still  in  the  world  men  who  loved  Humanity  with  the 
love  of  Great  Souls  whose  lives  are  pledged  to  its  service,  and  who  work 
ceaselessly  to  preserve  the  Ancient  Wisdcnn  and  to  make  its  teachings 
known. 

She  broi^ht  to  the  West  the  old  and  almost  forgotten  doctrine  of 
Reincarnation,  -which  for  centuries  had  been  almost  lost  to  Eiiropeans 
and  was  in  equal  d^ree  not  known  popularly  in  America.  Today  it 
is  commcm  knowledge.  She  taught  her  followers  the  law  of  Karma,  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect  on  the  higher  planes,  which  has  been  in  different 
ages  degraded  into  fatalism,  predestination,  divine  caprice,  the  will  of 
God,  chance,  and  so  forth:  and  she  showed  that  there  is  Justice  in  Life 
and  Hope  as  well  as  Love  and  Joy.  She  showed  the  possibilities  of  man, 
his  hidden  greatness  and  his  obvious  weakness,  and  she  revealed  the 
complex  nattye  of  a  human  being  in  the  septenary  constitution  of  man. 
The  teachings  of  Theosophy  make  clear  the  path  of  evoluticm  and  the 
dependence  of  humanity  upon  the  living  Universe  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
as  well  as  the  interdependence  of  man  with  man,  and  of  nation  with 
nation.  They  show  that  man  must  work  out  his  own  evolution  in  com- 
pany with  all  other  creatures  and  that  each  man  must  do  his  own  growing. 

Such  teachings  were  naturally  misunderstood  by  those  who  hoped 
to  have  their  evolution  accomplished  for  them  miraculously  by  the 
power  of  a  God  who  could  be  moved  to  pity  by  constant  prayer,  and  such 
devotees  denounced  the  bringer  of  Theosophy  and  besmirchei  her  charac- 
ter with  fabulous  tales  and  slanders.  But  H.  P.  Blavatsky  has  been 
vindicated  and  Theosophy  sxu^ves  and  the  teachings  have  been 
preserved  intact  by  the  devotion  of  her  successors  who  took  up  the  work 
when  she  laid  it  down. 

First  William  Q.  Judge,  whom  Madame  Blavatsky  once  called  ho- 
only  friend;  and  then  Katherine  Tingley.  They  too  have  become, 
each  in  turn,  the  object  of  similar  attacks  and  slanda-s.  But 
they  have  by  their  devotion  set  Theosophy  before  the  world  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  given  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  Katherine  Tingley 
has  demonstrated  in  her  Raja- Yoga  College  and  Academy  that  Theosophy 
is  practical:  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  fact  and  can  redeem  the  life  of  the 
one  who  invokes  its  aid.  She  has  shown  that  children  can  rule  their 
lowo-  nature  by  the  higher,  and  can  live  harmoniously,  and  unselfishly, 
in  the  pure  joy  of  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
Theosophy;  making  every  act  of  life  an  act  of  devotion  to  the  Supreme, 
and  all  life  a  great  religious  ceremony,  consciously  perfwroed,  without 
other  ritual  than  that  of  punctual  performance  of  all  duties. 

So  the  teaching  of  Madame  Blavatsky  has  been  made  practical 
by  Katherine  Tingley,  and  Theosophy  has  been  shown  to  be  just  what 
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its  name  implies:  Divine  Wisdom,  and  just  what  Madame  Blavatsky 
said  it  was,  not  merely  a  religion  but  Religion  itself. 

In  this  Religion  there  is  no  moment  of  the  day  or  night  that  is  not 
sacred,  and  there  is  no  act  that  is  not  to  be  consido-ed  as  an  offering 
to  the  Supreme. 

That  this  life  is  full  of  Joy  is  proof  that  it  is  based  on -Truth:  though 
strangely  enough  our  critics  look  askance  at  this  free  unaffected  happiness 
as  something  foreign  to  religion  and  alien  to  the  religious  life.  But  those 
who  took  deeper  than  the  surface  know  that  right  living  is  a  joy  beyond 
all  measure,  and  the  highest  duty  of  religion. 

Spirit  manifests  itself  in  matter.  The  soul  incarnates.  The  Word 
becomes  flesh. 

Such  sayings  point  to  one  clear  fact:  that  Spirit  is  here  in  matter: 
that  there  is  nothing  dead,  that  the  divine  is  everywhere  though  its 
manifestation  may  be  disturbed  and  disordered  by  the  passions  of  man- 
kind. Still,  this  material  world  of  ours  is  ensouled,  and  we  men  and 
women  are  souls  in  bodies,  and  the  religious  life  rightly  interpreted  is 
simply  the  life  that  is  lived  in  conscious  recognition  of  that  fact. 

For  if  a  man  feels  that  he  is  a  spiritual  being  he  will  necessarily  en- 
deavor to  control  his  material  instnunent,  his  body,  and  make  it  obedioit 
to  his  will.  He  will  naturally  live  an  unselfish  life,  knowing  that  he  is 
not  separate  in  spirit  from  his  fellows.  He  will  seek  knowledge  and  self- 
development  only  for  the  service  of  the  greater  body  of  which  he  is  a 
part.  His  unselfishness  will  be  no  sacrifice,  in  the  ordinary  sense;  it 
will  be  the  most  natural  and  joyous  action  at  all  times  to  one  who  knows 
himself  one  with  all  that  lives. 

This  is  Rija-Yoga  in  one  aspect,  and  Katherine  Tingley  has  shown 
that  it  is  true  and  wholesome,  and  can  be  practised  by  modem  Europeans, 
Americans,  and  Asiatics  in  their  own  homes,  as  well  as  by  ascetics  in  the 
desert,  and  a  great  deal  better  than  by  the  membCTS  of  some  ostenta- 
tiously devotional  orders,  imprisoned  in  artificial  and  unnatural  con- 
ditions. 

A  new-old  religious  ideal  has  been  brought  back  to  the  world,  and 
surely  the  world  has  need  of  it:  not  a  new  reUgion,  but  a  new  conception 
of  religion  —  that  is  what  Theosophy  is;  eternally  new,  and  as  old  as 
Time;  and  yet  not  old  nor  new,  but  simply  True.  And  what  but  a 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  Truth  could  have  inspired  H.  P.  Blavatsky 
to  sacrifice  all  in  ordo-  to  lead   humanity  back  to  the  path  of  Truth? 
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of  Stockholm 

11  —  Form  and  Rhythm 
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|F  one  studies  what  is  commonly  called  form,  as  presented 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  one  must  admit  that  form  in  it- 
self never  constitutes  the  true  criterion  of  artistic  signifi- 
i  cance.  The  cultivation  of  form  has  of  course  always  been 
an  imavoidable  condition  for  art  that  is  dependent  on  material  expres- 
sion, yet  the  hfe  of  a  work  of  art,  its  soul  (if  we  may  employ  a  much- 
abused  word),  although  it  employs  fOTm,  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
perty inherent  in  form  as  such.  It  seems  to  us  that  form  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  merely  neutral  vehicle  the  significance  of  which  is  depen- 
dent on  some  indwelling  purpose  or  principle.  Strictly  speaking,  in 
the  employment  of  torm  the  reproduction  of  objective  phenomena  ia 
of  secondary  importance,  the  primary  being  the  stimulation  of  impres- 
sions of  inner  reality.  It  is  indeed  a  common  experience  that  the  practice 
of  mere  representation  (reproduction  of  nature)  kills  this  delicate  element 
which  lends  expressional  significance  to  form;  this  happens  when  ar- 
tists are  working  to  develop  technical  skill  or  to  depict  something  which 
they  have  not  seen  with  thai  'inner  eye,'  their  spiritual  or  emotional 
perception. 

From  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  form  simply  means  limitation 
in  two  or  three  dimensions.  It  is  a  material  manifestation,  composed 
by  lines  and  planes  which  in  itself  carries  no  expression  if  not  ensouled 
by  some  living  principle.  For  instance,  a  reproductirai  of  a  square  or 
a  cube  in  a  drawing  without  any  definite  intention  or  individual  purpose- 
other  than  to  copy  the  original,  will  obviously  have  no  particular  sig- 
nificance beyond  that  which  pertains  to  the  original. 

The  life  and  expressional  value  of  form  in  pictorial  art  depends  upwi 
the  essential  limitations  of  line  and  color.  Color  may  be  reduced  to- 
mere  light  and  shade  and  as  such  is  inseparable  from  f<xm,  just  as  line 
may  be  expressed  pictorially  either  as  the  tracing  of  a  point  or  as  the 
division  between  two  planes.  Without  definition  there  is  no  form,  but 
the  mode  of  definition  need  not  necessarily  be  a  line,  it  may  be  a  succes- 
sion of  tones  or  colors.  If  for  instance  we  think  of  a  simple  cube  re- 
presented in  a  certain  light  which  endows  it  with  different  values  of  tone, 
OT  drawn  with  the  accentuation  of  certain  lines  producing  an  impression 
of  direction  or  position  or  some  other  quality,  then  we  shall  see  that  the 
representation  has  gained  a  certain  expressicmal  value.  The  more  freely 
the  artist  employs  color  and  line,  the  more  the  form  becomes  translated 
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into  a  living  vehicle  for  definite  ideas  or  intentions.  This  modification, 
emphasis,  or  simplification,  presupposes  a  process  of  abstraction  carried 
on  in  the  consciousness  of  the  craftsman  which  we  call  artistic  creation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  imavoidable  that  if  a  painter  concen- 
trates all  his  attention  on  reproducing  as  minutely  and  tangibly  as  pos- 
sible the  material  fcrm,  without  any  subjective  emphasis,  his  work  may 
be  'natural'  in  a  superficial  way,  but  it  will  lack  inner  reality  or  life. 
It  will  not  be  a  work  of  art  which  lives  independently  of  the  objects 
reproduced.  Naturally,  even  such  a  work  of  art  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  some  degree  of  abstraction,  but  the  process  of  abstraction  could 
hardly  in  this  case  be  called  an  artistic  function:  it  is  rather  a  ccmcession 
to  traditional  types  or  ccmcepts  of  fram. 

The  emphasis  <»*  expresdcoi  achieved  by  the  intentional  arrangement 
of  lines  or  colors  (light  and  shade)  may  of  course  be  of  very  different 
kinds,  but  generally  speakit^  it  does  indicate  a  movement,  whether  an 
cuto*  purely  physical  action  or  an  inner  emotional  process.  In  the  latter 
case  the  exi»-ession  becomes  of  a  more  symbolical  abstract  nature,  in- 
tended to  suggest  feelings  and  ideas;  it  is  .indeed  more  su^estive  than 
descriptive.  That  is  the  case  for  instance  in  purely  deco^tive  or  orna- 
mental compositions  in  which  motives  from  nature  have  been  conven- 
tionalized in  ixder  to  serve  as  foundation  for  certain  artistic  schemes 
oc  modes  of  expression.  But  in  either  case,  whether  physical  or  emotional, 
that  which  we  speak  of  is  an  artistically  contrcJled  movement  which 
may  be  called  rhythm. 

As  a  technical  term,  rhythm  is  more  generally  familiar  in  music. 
There  it  is  produced  by  meastu'e  and  audible  tone;  it  is  not  visualized, 
yet  it  serves  the  same  purpose  as  in  pictorial  art.  Rhythm  conveys  to 
the  listener  the  individual  expression,  the  spiritual  or  emotional  life 
which  the  executant  draws  fi-om  the  compo^tion.  The  more  marked 
the  rhythm  is  in  a  piece  of  music  the  more  the  composition  impresses 
itself  wpoa.  our  consciousness. 

Rhythm  is  essentially  distinct  from  mere  mechanical  repetition.  It 
indicates  a  rising  or  falling  succession  of  certain  units  and  reveals  thereby 
direction  ot  intention.  Rhythm  may  be  even  or  imeven.  In  the  fOTma- 
case  the  xmits  follow  one  another  at  similar  intervals,  in  the  tatter  case 
the  intervals  are  unequal,  and  the  units  are  grouped  in  some  manna-, 
but  in  both  cases  the  rhythm  implies  expression  or  direction  in  the  move- 
ment. It  liberates,  while  controlling  in  an  orderly  fashion,  the  inherent 
power  of  a  work. 

Rhythm,  as  we  have  said,  may  give  expression  to  different  kinds 
of  movements,  either  physical  or  emotional;  the  only  condition  is  that 
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the  movements  shall  be  subject  to  a  deliberate  succession  iff  time  or 
space.  We  may  speak  of  rhythm  in  walking  or  dancing,  in  activity  and 
repose,  and  we  connect  with  this  an  idea  of  ccmscious  (more  w  less  ar- 
tistic) control  of  the  movement.  How  much  more  easily  a  work  progresses 
when  performed  rhythmically!  How  much  greater  the  enjoyment  be- 
cwnes  when  we  ourselves  take  part  in  the  creation  of  the  rhythm,  as 
for  instance,  in  the  performance  of  either  music  or  dancing.  Dancing 
is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  example  of  rhythmic- expression  because 
it  brings  to  the  material  plane  the  rhythm  suggested  by  music.  But 
dancing  may  also  be  an  independent  creative  art  when  it  appears  as 
a  spontaneous  expression  of  intense  religious,  erotic,  or  exalted  emotions. 
The  movements  then  express  certain  forms  of  spiritual  or  emotional 
life,  and  the  more  they  are  controlled  by  rhythm  the  greater  artistic 
significance  have  they. 

Rhythm  seems  indeed  most  closely  associated  with  our  conception 
of  organic  Ufe;  the  higher  the  form  of  Ufe  the  more  complex  is  the  rhythm. 
Our  very  existence  depends  on  rhythmic  pulsation  which  never  fails  to 
raster  the  variations  of  the  movements  going  on  in  our  physical  or 
emotional  organism.  Generally  we  do  not  consciously  control  the  rhythm 
of  the  pulse-beat  in  this  organism,  but  we  are  able  to  tune  the  instrument 
so  as  to  make  it  more  or  less  responsive  to  impressions  of  different  kinds, 
thereby  increasing  or  diminishing  its  rhythmic  activity.  Our  organism 
can  be  trained,  our  will  can  be  strengthened,  and  the  rhythm  thereby, 
to  a  certain  degree,  regulated  or  eventually  controlled  so  far  as  concerns 
those  sense  impressions  which  do  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  sub- 
conscious. 

The  task  of  the  artist  is  to  make  rhythm  visible,  for  only  by  this 
means  can  he  convey  to  the  spectator  the  impression  of  life  manifest 
in  movement  either  of  interior  or  exterior  kind.  If  he  succeeds  in  re- 
vealing to  others  a  certain  rhythm  he  thereby  establishes  a  connexion 
with  the  hfe  that  pulses  in  the  veins  of  the  spectator,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  in  itself  controlled  by  rhythm.  He  calls  forth  a  respwise  or  re- 
action in  the  spiritual  cm"  physical  organism  which  may  be  either  harmo- 
nious or  discordant  just  in  so  far  as  that  instnunent  is  timed  in  accord 
with  the  individual  rhythm  expressed  in  the  work.  This  is  most  Obvious 
when  the  movement  is  purely  emotional  or  spiritual;  when  we  come  to 
physical  movement  we  readily  perceive  it  without  any  tuning  of  the 
instrument  because  we  are  organically  attimed  to  the  rhythmic  vibra- 
tions of  the  physical  world.  The  reaction  of  the  spectator  to  the  artist's 
suggestion  is  of  course  even  on  this  plane  directed  by  subjective  condi- 
tions, but  the  movement  proceeds  in  accordance  with  objective  laws. 

Rhythmic  expression  is  by  no  means  dependent  on  natural  objects; 
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it  is  not  aihanced  in  a  picture  by  making  the  material  iorm  appear  more 
tangible.  It  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  revelation  of  torces  than  in 
the  display  of  iacm&,  and  is  therefore  not  greatly  a£fected  by  any  at- 
tempts to  accompUsh  the  illusion  of  objective  reality. 

In  the  study  of  architecture  we  may  readily  see  that  rhythm  is  of 
decisive  significance  for  the  artistic  result.  It  may  be  traced  in  systems 
of  proportion,  in  the  relation  between  closed  and  open  spaces,  in  the 
strains  of  constructive  members,  in  the  correlation  of  weights  and  sup- 
ports. The  artistic  value  of  an  architectural  composition  cannot  be  in- 
dependent of  structural  principles  because  these  are  in  themselves  the 
rhythmic  OTganization  of  nature's  forces.  Rhythm  is  indeed  the  ordering 
principle  and  must  necessarily  be  employed  in  a  truly  constructive  art; 
it  is  the  guiding  principle  in  creation.  Consequently  ideal  architecture 
is  essentially  an  art  of  rhythmic  proportion  modified  by  practical  con- 
sideraticm.  Where  imitaticm  of  nature  is  not  involved  the  creation  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  work  of  pure  rhythm.  For  this  reason  it  is  easier 
to  establish  laws  of  ccnnposition  in  architecture  or  in  music  than  in  sculp- 
ture  or  painting. 

Classic  sculpture  was  based  principally  on  systems  of  propcrtion 
which  had  a  more  or  less  obviously  rhythmic  character.  These  creations 
are  dominated  by  certain  fimdamentsj  ideas  of  harmonious  and  expres- 
sive proportion  which  are  supported  by  observation  of  nature  but  finally 
rest  upon  a  definite  conception  of  life  in  which  rhythm  and  number 
have  a  decisive  influence.  The  Pythagcffean  system  for  instance,  which 
imderlies  the  most  important  esthetic  definitions  of  antiquity,  is  built 
upon  theories  of  rhythmic  proportions  which  can  be  numerically  defined. 
When  Greek  sculpture  finally  passed  into  unreserved  natiiralism  then 
the  ccmtrolling  ideal  principle  of  proportion  disappeared.  Nevertheless 
even  in  this  later  art  one  may  find  rhythm,  though  not  of  a  kind  that 
is  the  result  of  law-bound  proportions:  the  rhythm  of  this  naturalistic 
art  is  actually  that  of  the  pulse-beat  of  life  itself. 

The  art  of  painting  certainly  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
rhythmic  presentation.  The  painter  has  means  at  his  disposal  which 
are  more  subtle  and  flexible  than  those  employed  by  the  sculptor;  he 
can  more  easily  represent  abstract  motion  and  surest  fleeting  emotional 
impressions.  He  is  less  hindered  than  the  sculptor  by  the  material  re- 
quirements of  his  art. 

We  have  already  shown  that  painting  relies  mainly  upon  two  dif- 
ferent means  of  presenting  or  su^esting  rhythm,  namely,  tone  and  line, 
but  when  we  speak  of  these  two  means  or  methods  of  expression  as  sepa- 
rate it  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  simplification  and  convenience,  as  they 
are  seldom  entirely  independent  of  each  other.    In  most  cases  they  are 
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indeed  very  intimately  related,  yet  either  the  element  of  tone  or  that 
of  line  can  be  said  to  dominate.  The  terms  must  consequently  be  em- 
ployed in  a  very  broad  sense. 

The  linear  method  of  expression,  as  we  xmderstand  it,  is  not  Umited 
to  fiat  design  defined  by  outlines;  it  applies  equally  well  to  any  wcM-k 
in  which  the  sense  of  outline  predominates  over  that  of  tone  and  con- 
sequently it  may  well  be  employed  to  suggest  solidity  and  plastic  relief.* 
The  contour  is  usually  emphasized  though  not  necessarily  represented 
by  a  traced  outline,  the  form  and  details  being  sharply  defined  and  not 
lost  in  the  play  of  light  and  shade.  When  painting  approaches  sculp- 
ture its  method  of  expression  becomes  predominantly  linear,  but  the 
same  method  is  also  naturally  employed  by  an  art  approaching  flat 
decorative  design.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  the  importance  of 
outline  is  predominant:  the  object  represented  is  clearly  and  easily 
visible,  even  if  the  effect  of  relief  is  not  specially  empha^ed.  Every- 
thing is  deliberately  planned  and  definitely  expre^ed.  This  mode  of  ex- 
pression is  naturally  produced  by  intellectual  rather  than  emotional 
conceptions. 

The  opposite  mode  of  expression,  which  chiefly  depends  upon  tone, 
does  not  seek  to  express  tangible  reality  by  means  of  sharp  definition 
of  forms;  its  contours  are  lost,  it  presents  objects  as  optical  phenomena 
appearing  in  a  certain  atmosphere,  a  certain  medium  of  light  and  shade. 
The  picture  does  not  correspond  with  the  subject  in  such  an  objective 
fashion  as  in  the  former  case.  The  painting  presents  phenomena  undar 
the  transforming  influence  of  light  and  color  and  thus  attains  an  in- 
dividual value  which  is  often  little  dependent  upon  objective  form. 
Color,  of  course,  is  not  a  matter  of  brilliant  or  varied  pigments  but  is 
rather  an  interplay  of  tone  values  acting  as  a  dissolving  or  blending 
element  which  may  be  suggested  in  monochrome  as  well  as  with  the 
richest  palette.  The  tonal  mode  of  expression  (which  is  purely  pictorial) 
is  not  dependent  cm  variegated,  vivid,  or  intense  colors;  on  the  contrary, 
artists  who  have  carried  this  mode  of  expression  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion have  most  nearly  approached  the  use  of  pure  monochrome.  The 
greata"  their  success  in  the  poetical  translation  of  reality  and  in  the  re- 
velation of  its  inner  s^ificance  the  more  complete  is  their  emancipation 
from  the  bewildering  variety  of  nature's  color  shop.  The  best  examples 
of  this  are  offered  by  the  later  wOTks  of  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez,  which 
are  timed  in  the  color-key  of  golden-brown  and  silver-gray  and  by  all 

•By  line  we  do  not  mean  a  line  traced  by  a  point  but  the  effect  of  lines  produced  by  the 
interaction  of  planes  or  the  visible  limitation  of  fonns.  'Line'  in  this  sense  is  tantanxiunt  to 
sharp  definition  of  form. 
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those  Chinese  and  Japanese  paintings  which  though  executed  merely 
in  India  ink  display  great  richness  and  modulation  of  tone,  an  atmosphere 
that  envelops  and  etherealizes  everything.  The  artistic  effect  here  pro- 
duced by  the  simplest  means  vibrates  with  life,  movement,  and  rhythm. 

The  specifically  tonal  or  pictorial  method  of  expression  which  deals 
with  the  lively  interplay  of  light  and  shade  can  hardly  exist  apart  fi*om 
some  element  of  movement.  It  aims  indeed  at  the  dissolution  of  fcrm 
rather  than  at  its  consolidation.  Therefore  the  'tonal  style'  offers  a 
real  life-vehicle  for  rhythm,  that  suggestive  element  of  iimo'  or  outer 
movement  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  artistic  form  shall  not  app>ear 
dead.  Even  in  the  objective  world  the  conception  of  rhythm  is  often 
connected  with  the  vibration  of  light  and  the  play  of  color,  and  when 
such  elements  are  translated  into  a  picture  naturally,  before  all  else 
rhythm  must  be  visualized.  Light  seen  through  a  certain  tone  of  color 
and  presented  by  artistic  means,  appears  as  atmosphere,  and  atmos- 
phere usually  serves  as  a  medium  for  the  translation  of  the  artistic  mood. 
This  becomes  obvious  when  atmosphere  is  condensed  to  what  Leonardo 
calls  chiaroscuro,  that  subdued  illumination  which  stands  "halfway  be- 
tween light  and  shade"  and  which  better  than  full  daylight  suggests 
inner  values.  When  objects  are  presented  in  a  veiled  effect  of  chiaroscuro 
it  is  no  longer  the  material  form  or  their  objective  appearance  which  is 
the  essential,  but  bodiless  beauty,  the  mystery  of  the  soul  vibrating 
like  music  in  pictorial  rhythm. 

Such  values,  however,  may  also  be  suggested  by  means  of  the  Unear 
method.  Line  may  also  be  made  an  instnmient  for  emotion  and  imagina- 
tion, nay,  it  seems  almost  as  if  art  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion 
preferably  employed  the  linear  method,  as  in  the  Gothic.  But  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  method  then  did  not  work  with  strong  sculptural 
form  but  in  a  comparatively  flat  mode  of  design.  The  play  of  line  on 
a  neutral  groimd  becomes  the  vehicle  of  artistic  expression,  and  rhythm 
the  sovereign  means  by  which  line  achieved  emotional  significance. 
Tn  the  primitive  art  of  different  nations  where  the  spiritual  or  emotional 
impxilses  are  not  weakened  by  long  pursuit  of  the  reproduction  of  objec- 
tive phenomena,  rhythmic  line  usually  attains  its  greatest  importance. 
Thus  rhythmic  line  is  here  in  the  highest  degree  fimctional,  and  con- 
stitutes as  it  were  the  living  nerve  in  the  artist's  creative  im^:ination. 
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III— Pictorial  Modes  of  Expression  and  Photography 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  shortly  discussed  the  relatiwi 
of  artistic  representation  to  nature,  and  the  basic  elements  of  form  and 
rhythm  as  p>ertaining  to  the  artist's  process  of  abstraction  and  creation. 
The  general  trend  of  thought  which  we  have  sketched  may  stand  out 
more  clearly  by  the  light  of  some  examples  representing  different  schools 
of  painting.  It  may  be  well  to  examine  a  little  closer  how  objective 
nature  is  transformed  in  art  and  how  far  the  life  of  nature  determines 
and  conditicms  the  life  and  expression  of  a  work  of  art. 

To  begin  with  portraiture  we  may  first  consider  a  photograph  of 
the  popular  kind,  taken  in  a  relatively  even  light,  reproducing  well  the 
features  of  the  sitter  and  which  is  not  particularly  artistic  in  arrange- 
ment or  composition.  The  picture  offers  perhaps  a  faithful  record  of 
the  forms  and  details  of  the  features  or  of  the  costume,  within  the  me- 
chanical limitations  of  the  camera,  but  it  has  no  individual  life  of  its 
own.  If  it  has  any  individual  expressional  value  this  will  be  due  to  the 
model  rather  than  to  the  reproduction.  In  most  cases  the  photograph 
might  almost  as  well  be  a  reproduction  of  an  absolutely  faithful  cast 
taken  from  nature  as  of  the  model  itself.  Briefly,  it  is  a  crystallized 
instantaneous  visual  impression  which  has  not  been  made  mcffe  clear 
and  emphatic  by  any  artistic  treatment  of  form  and  space  and  in  which 
no  intentional  accentuation  of  either  line  or  light  has  endowed  the  re- 
presentation with  individuality  or  revealed  in  it  any  rhythmic  motion. 
Certainly  there  are  many  portraits  painted  in  a  similar  manner,  in 
which  the  direct  and  unqualified  reproduction  of  the  visual  impression 
ccmstitutes  the  chief  aim  of  the  painter;  what  is  reproduced  in  such  a 
painting  is  after  all  not  the  natural  object  itself  but  a  popular  conception 
of  the  same. 

If  we  think  of  the  same  model  or  a  similar  one  painted  by  one  of 
the  early  Italian  artists  who  mainly  employed  the  linear  method  of 
expression,  say  for  instance  Pollajuolo  or  Botticelli,  then  we  find  that 
a  Hving  work  of  art  has  taken  the  place  of  a  dead  reproduction.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  no  mere  reflexion  or  cast,  but  an  organic  creation. 
The  form  is  clear  and  unified;  the  image  has  an  altogether  new  spatial 
significance.  The  artist  has  worked  out  leading  lines;  he  has  accentuated 
the  defining  contour,  he  has  indicated  mouth,  eyes,  and  nose,  by  lines 
which  do  not  follow  all  the  small  irregularities  of  nature,  but  which 
suggest  in  a  synthetic  way  the  essential  character  of  the  features.  The 
planes  between  the  lines  are  also  much  simplified;  accidental  inequalities 
of  the  surface  are  reduced  so  that  the  form  asserts  itself  as  a  unity.  It 
is  a  work  in  which  each  line  and  form  has  its  place  as  an  organic  member 
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in  a  pictorial  conception,  which  convinces  the  spectator  by  its  unity 
and  which  charms  him  by  its  rhythmic  expressicm  of  line.  The  line  is 
in  the  highest  degree  functional;  it  reveals  in  an  artistic  synthesis  the 
physical  and  emotional  characteristics  of  the  model,  the  elements  of 
inner  and  outer  life  which  were  the  inspiration  of  the  painter.  Similar 
peculiarities  may  be  observed  in  many  later  portraits  in  which  forms 
are  synthesized  and  leading  lines  used  pre-eminently  for  the  expression 
of  rhythm.  This  accentuation  of  line  does  not  in  any  way  diminish  the 
plastic  value  of  form,  as  for  instance  in  Leonardo's  portraits. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  how  a  master  of  color  and  Ught 
solves  a  similar  problem.  In  his  case  it  is  not  a  questicm  of  forms  de- 
fined by  synthetic  simplification  of  line  and  planes.  The  f^ure  is  en- 
veloped in  an  atmosphere  of  subdued  luminosity  in  which  the  contours 
are  dissolved  but  in  which  the  full  bodily  form  is  plainly  perceived.  The 
features  are  not  defined  by  sharp  lines  but  are  modeled  in  varying  tcMies 
that  vibrate  with  subdued  Ught.  All  the  planes  are  broken  up;  the 
individual  brush-marks  are  evident;  and  yet  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
they  all  blend  to  produce  perfect  imity.  The  artist  has  emphasized  those 
parts  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  creating  the  impression 
of  a  powerful  and  unified  form.  His  conception  of  space  has  something 
of  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  infinite.  The  picture  is  thus  an  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  clear  and  powerful  conceptions  of  space  are  by  no  means 
dependent  on  the  linear  (or  sculptural)  method  of  expression.  It  is, 
however,  in  such  a  work,  less  a  question  of  definition,  of  form,  than  of 
movement.  This  movement  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  play  of  light 
and  shade,  but  also  in  the  actual  handling  of  the  paint.  Here  there 
is  rhythm  which  almost  suggests  the  pulse  of  life,  or  more  correctly, 
the  pulse-beat  of  a  higher  and  greater  life  than  that  of  objective  nature. 

The  deep-seated  differences  existing  between  natural  objects  and  our 
conceptions  of  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  between  these  two  factors 
and  the  rhythmically  controlled  artistic  representation,  can  be  most 
easily  understood  if  we  consider  figures  in  motion  and  their  presentation 
in  art.  If  we  for  instance  observe  a  running  hound  or  a  galloping  horse 
in  nature  we  generally  cannot  distinguish  the  legs  so  clearly  or  distinctly 
as  the  body  ot  head.  These  extremities  are  more  like  fleeting  shadows 
or  streaks  than  like  anything  corresponding  with  our  ideas  of  the  legs 
of  hounds  or  hOTses.  This  is  fiuther  illustrated  by  photographs  taken 
with  a  longer  exposure  than  that  which  would  have  been  appropriate. 
Our  sight  normally  gives  us  a  confused  picture  of  continuous  motion 
which  we  are  unable  to  analyse  with  eyes  open,  though  we  may  do  it 
to  some  extent  by  blinking  rapidly,  in  imitation  of  the  photc^aphic 
camera,  which  with  its  rapid  shutter  can  give  us  a  picture  of  one  part 
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of  a  complex  movement.  The  actual  visual  impression  may  therefore 
be  confused  and  blurred  by  reason  of  this  inability  to  analyse  a  rapid 
movement  or  by  the  limitation  of  objective  conditions.  Such  a  visual 
impression  of  course  can  not  be  directly  transferred  to  the  canvas:  it 
does  not  correspond  to  our  idea  of  how  the  thing  ought  to  look  and  still 
less  to  those  concepts  of  space  and  function  which  the  artist  must  evoke 
if  he  would  endow  his  work  with  power  and  imity.  How  very  unsatisfy- 
ing these  instantaneous  pictures  from  natiu^e  are,  may  be  seen  from 
photographs  which  represent  animals  in  such  sudden  or  strange  move- 
ments that  we  have  no  im^es  in  our  consciousness  to  correspond  with 
them;  they  appear  to  us  entirely  imconvindng.  We  know  of  covirse  that 
these  rapid  motions  are  directly  drawn  from  nature,  but  they  do  not 
evoke  in  us  that  feeling  of  actual  movement  which  the  artistically  syn- 
thesized image  of  the  same  would  arouse.  The  photograph  represents 
simply  one  of  an  infinite  number  of  positions  assumed  by  an  object 
in  motion;  it  lacks  those  qualities  by  which  functional  values  are  sym- 
bolized and  which  are  necessary  for  the  awakening  of  physical  ot  emo- 
tional reactions  in  the  spectator,  and  furthermore  a  photograph  usually 
presents  the  objects  without  piuposive  spatial  arrangemrait  or  unifying 
composition.  Thus  the  photograph  has  no  independent  life  of  its  own 
no  matter  how  intense  may  have  been  the  life  and  movement  of  the 
object  itself.  The  photograph  can  only  satisfy  us  and  acquire  a  relatively 
artistic  value  in  proportion  as  it  is  composed  with  reference  to  our  mode 
of  perception  and  conventional  ideas  of  form  and  function. 

A  photograph  consequently  is  not  always  what  is  popularly  called 
'true  to  nature.'  A  picture  of  horses  or  hounds  in  rapid  motion  which 
the  public  would  call  'true  to  nature'  must  before  all  else  be  explicit, 
and  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  presenting  the  movement  in  ac- 
cordance with  popular  conceptions.  The  ideas  of  form  and  function 
pecxdiar  to  an  ordinary  mind  must  be  clearly  expressed.  This  we  find 
exemplified  in  a  large  group  of  so-called  realistic  paintings  in  which  the 
artist  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  an  appearance  of  probability.  His 
pictxire  is  not  simply  a  faithful  reproduction  of  nature,  nor  is  it  a  work 
of  art  built  up  on  strong  and  selected  qualities  of  form  and  function; 
it  is  rather  an  illustration  of  the  popular  conception  of  form  and  move- 
ment. The  painter  who  produces  such  pictures  may  have  a  wonderful 
command  of  all  technical  means,  yet  he  is  not  a  great  master  if  his  visual 
perception,  which  is  not  simply  an  action  of  the  eyes  but  of  soul  and 
mind,  does  not  carry  him  beyond  that  which  is  perceived  by  any  or- 
dinary observer. 

In  a  really  great  work  of  art  the  process  of  abstraction  is  carried 
further;  indeed,  the  greater  the  work  the  less  dejjendent  it  is  upon  na- 
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tural  objects.  Here  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  visual  impressions  con- 
ceived according  to  popular  ideas,  but  of  a  rhythmically  accentuated 
synthesis  of  those  elements  of  space  and  function  which  are  inherent 
in  the  motive.  The  whole  is  molded  to  a  unity  in  which  every  form 
and  line  is  an  organic  member  in  the  pictorial  conception  from  which 
all  accidental  or  disturbing  elements  are  excluded.  The  life  and  ex- 
pressional  value  of  such  a  picture  is  not  boimd  up  in  its  likeness  to  nature, 
but  depends  upcm  the  rhythmic  interplay  of  line  and  form. 

If,  for  instance,  we  examine  Paolo  Uccello's  battle  scenes  with  gallop- 
ing horsemen,  we  find  that  the  likeness  to  nature  is  not  very  marked. 
The  figures  as  well  as  the  landscape  are  treated  with  a  remarkable  sim- 
plification of  all  details,  but  the  elimination  is  achieved  with  an  unfailing 
eye  for  unity  and  clearness  of  design.  Nothing  appears  to  be  falling 
out  of  the  picture  or  to  break  through  that  imiting  frontal  plane  which 
comprises  the  artist's  field  of  vision.  The  fimdamental  features  of  the 
space-arrangement  are  indicated  by  long  leading  lines  produced  partly 
by  the  lances  which  indicate  the  successive  planes  of  distance  and  partly 
by  the  design  of  the  ground  which  is  calculated  to  strengthen  the  effect 
of  perspective  construction.  The  whole  composition  appears  indeed 
somewhat  artificial,  but  this  does  not  detract  from  its  artistic  significance 
which  must  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  compelling  force  and  synthetic 
clearness  with  which  the  qualities  of  form  and  space  are  expressed  as 
well  as  in  the  pcmderous  and  powerful  rhythm  that  dominates  the  whole 
pictiu-e.  The  artist  was  certainly  limited  as  to  his  means  of  expression 
(one  can  feel  that  he  is  still  struggling  with  form),  but  he  has  seen  the 
essential;  his  pictorial  conception  is  monumental;  he  understands  how 
to  bring  out  the  decisive  elements  of  form  and  rhythm  by  means  of  what 
we  have  called  the  linear  method,  which  relies  upcm  significant  line  and 
sculptural  form. 

A  further  development  of  rhythmic  expression  is  to  be  seen  in  Leo- 
nardo's drawings  of  fighting  and  galloping  horsemen.  The  painting 
which  he  executed  of  this  subject  no  longer  exists,  but  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  it  did  not  surpass  the  drawings  with  regard  to  rhythmic 
life.  Drawings  and  sketches  are  generally  better  vehicles  for  the  ex- 
pression of  rhythm,  for  they  are  not  weighed  down  by  any  efforts  at  the 
elaboration  of  detail,  but  simply  fix  the  visual  impression  or  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  fleeting  concept.  Leonardo  has  made  drawings  of 
galloping  horsemen  that  actually  vibrate  with  life.  Horses  and  riders 
are  dashed  off  with  long  flowing  lines  that  synthesize  the  form  and  gather 
up  the  whole  energy  of  the  movement.  An  almost  elemental  power 
seems  to  carry  these  horses  forward  irresistibly,  as  the  hurricane  drives 
the  foaming  waves.    The  form  is  only  suggested  by  contour  and  a  few 
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shading  strokes;  the  weight  of  matter  is  annihilated  by  the  rhythmic 
expression  of  function  which  is  concentrated  in  a  few  synthetic  lines. 
In  the  battle  scoies  where  the  riders  are  hurtling  t<^ether  with  irresis- 
tible violence,  the  whirl  of  movement  becomes  cyclonic;  the  lines  are 
interwoven  so  that  the  eye  can  hardly  distinguish  them,  but  we  feel 
the  seething  rhythm  of  life. 

There  is  hardly  any  Western  artist  who,  with  the  use  of  line,  has 
better  succeeded  in  expressing  intense  movement  or  has  more  directly 
fixed  on  paper  the  pulse-beat  of  life.  Leonardo's  drawings  cannot  be 
considered  as  studies  from  nature  in  the  ordinary  sense,  because  the 
study  was  completed  in  his  mind  before  he  touched  the  paper.  The 
drawings  are  flashes  from  the  creative  imagination  of  the  artist,  fleeting 
pictorial  impressions  caught  in  a  few  expressive  strokes  of  the  pm  or 
red  chalk.  Only  thus  was  it  possible  to  achieve  such  a  supremely  syn- 
thetic rhythm. 

Other  artists,  as  for  instance  Rubens  and  Goya,  have  represented 
similar  violent  movement  with  pre-eminently  coloristic  or  tonal  methods 
of  expression;  tone  and  color  play  a  much  more  important  part  in  their 
works  than  in  those  of  Leonardo.  The  hunting  scenes  of  Rubens  and 
the  bull-fights  of  Goya  pulsate  with  a  rhythm  not  less  intense  than  that 
which  ensouls  the  drawings  of  Leonardo;  these  painters  do  not  synthe- 
size the  forms  by  means  of  continuous  lines,  but  translate  them  into 
terms  of  color  or  values  of  light  and  shade.  Superficially  the  appearance 
may  be  more  naturalistic,  yet  thdr  artistic  foundation  is  an  abstraction. 

Examples  could  be  easily  multiplied.  Tha«  is  no  lack  of  pictures 
representing  horses  in  movement;  this  subject  has  always  excited  the 
creative  imagination  of  the  artist,  because  it  affords  an  opportunity 
to  bring  out  the  full  potentiality  of  functional  values.  The  means  of 
expression  may  vary  from  the  pxuely  linear  to  the  purely  tonal,  yet  the 
dominating  importance  of  rhythm  remains  essentially  the  same. 

Our  previous  remarks  suffice  to  show  that  the  life  of  a  work  of  art 
does  not  depend  upon  the  life  or  ■  peculiarities  of  the  pictured  object, 
and  that  it  is  in  no  way  produced  by  an  effort  to  represent  faithfully  and 
completely  objective  conditions.  It  is  achieved  only  through  mental 
conceptions  of  form,  function,  and  similar  ideas,  and  it  rests  upon  an 
abstraction  which  must  be  visualized  and  translated  in  terms  of  rhythmic 
line  or  tone. 

For  instance,  when  a  living  and  a  dead  object  are  fffesented  in  a 
picture,  it  may  happen  that  the  latter  has  mca"e  artistic  life  than  the 
former.  The  one  is  perhaps  merely  a  reproduction  of  the  objective 
phenomenon,  reliable  as  a  descriptive  illustration,  but  without  life  of 
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its  own;  the  other  may,  in  spite  of  representing  a  dead  object,  be  a  living 
creation  of  rhythmic  line  or  tone. 

Paulus  Potter  painted  a  famous  picture,  representing  a  young  bull 
beside  a  recumbent  cow,  with  a  couple  of  sheep  and  a  herdsman,  all  as 
large  as  life.  The  picture  is  much  admired  on  the  ground  of  its  likeness 
to  nature  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  Mauritz- 
huis  at  The  Hague.  The  young  bull  appears  in  all  his  burly  vigor,  every 
detail  is  correct,  he  looks  almost  like  a  colored  cast,  solid  but  not  alive. 
He  stands  like  a  block  on  four  legs,  artistically  meaningless  in  spite  of 
al!  the  evident  merits  of  the  picture  as  a  descriptive  imitation  of  nature. 

Rembrandt  has  also  painted  cattle,  for  instance,  dead  oxen  which 
hang  displayed  in  a  slaughter-house.  But  these  dead  oxen  have  artistic 
life.  They  gleam  with  reflected  colors  that  gather  up  the  subdued  light 
of  the  gloomy  cellar.  The  pictures  are  replete  with  glowing  ckiaroscuro, 
light  and  shadows  are  woven  into  a  veil  that  envelops  the  forms,  the 
dark  comers  are  filled  with  unseen  life;  there  is  a  suggestion  of  something 
more  than  the  objects  that  can  be  distinguished  in  the  faint  light.  Here 
we  are  not  interested  in  the  material  aspect  of  things,  not  in  their  out- 
ward appearance,  but  in  that  which  aroused  the  vision  of  the  master  and 
induced  him  to  transform  the  material  phenomena  into  a  harmony  of 
light  and  tone.  The  form  is  not  thereby  weakened,  it  is  vitalized  by 
being  translated  into  tone  and  color.  Everything  that  is  touched  by 
a  master  like  Rembrandt  undargoes  such  a  translation.  He  never  lays 
his  hand  to  pen  or  brush  without  following  and  revealing  the  pulse  of 
Ufe  which  throbs  in  all  things,  everywho^,  but  which  yet  is  only . 
dimly  and  seldom  perceived  by  us  because  our  eyes  have  been  fixed  too 
long  upon  the  mere  material  form. 


TO  afhrm  and  will  what  ought  to  be  is  to  create;  to  afhrm  and  will  what 
should  not  be  is  to  destroy. 

To  suffer  is  to  labor.  A  great  misfortune  properly  endured  is  a  progress 
accomplished.  Those  who  suffer  much  live  more  truly  than  those  who  under- 
go no  trials.  — £lipkas  Lht 


Show  kindness  to  those  under  you,  that  you  may  receive  kindness  from 
Mezdam.  —  Des&lir,  t.  9? 
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PART  VIII 

{Whenever  we  listen  to  music  we  think  that  the  impression 
made  by  it  on  our  soul  is  produced  by  the  outer  vibrations 
of  the  air,  while  our  ears  transmit  them  to  our  soul.  In 
our  soul  these  vibrations  awake  sensations  which  produce 
as  it  were  images. 

Viewed  from  a  materialistic  standpoint  this  conception  of  the  effect 
of  sounds  may  be  right,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  effect  of  music 
on  the  soul  is  not  a  question  of  sound  only;  there  is  the  influence  of  the 
rhythm,  and  in  connexion  with  it  the  influence  of  the  intensity  of  sound 
(crescendo  and  decrescendo) ;  then  there  is  the  mutual  connexion  between 
sounds,  and  finally  that  which  is  behind  these  different  combinations, 
and  which  is  the  real  thing  in  music. 

Besides  all  this,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  most  powerful  factor, 
i.  e.,  the  factor  in  the  perceiving  soul,  for,  if  the  musical  vibrations  do 
not  harmonize  with  the  disposition  of  the  soul  they  will  not  produce 
any  effect. 

In  view  of  all  this,  we  ask;  Is  it  not  rather  the  soul  that  produces 
music  and  makes  the  air  vibrate,  instead  of  the  reverse?  The  moce  so, 
because  the  simple  vibrations  of  the  air,  even  when  producing  sounds, 
do  not  necessarily  produce  music;  the  essential  quality  of  music  being 
soul-life.  We  must  always  remember  that  the  sou!  is  the  great  force 
that  sets  all  life  in  motion.  Who  can  tell  what  its  motive  power  is  on 
other  planes?  We  only  know  that  soul-hfe  is  the  great  factor  on  earth, 
notwithstanding  that  it  seems  to  us  sometimes  as  if  matter  prevailed. 
Can  anything  be  accomplished  without  this  force?  Can  a  wwk  of  art 
be  produced  without  the  inspiration  of  this  spiritual  force?  Can  any 
good  acti(Hi  be  perfamed  without  it? 

To  the  soul  therefore  we  may  apply  the  words  of  Krishna,  as 
recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Bhagavad^Gitd,  where  he  says: 

"If  I  were  not  indefatigable  in  action,  all  men  would  presently  follow  my  example.  O  son 
of  Piith9.  If  I  did  not  perform  actions,  thoee  creatures  would  perish;  I  should  be  the  cause 
of  confusion  of  castes,  and  should  have  slain  all  these  creatures." 

The  soul  is  the  nucleus  around  which  all  moves;  all  actions  emanate 
from  this  central  point,  which  in  reaUty  is  part  of  the  All-Soxil. 

This  spiritual  force,  which  surely  is  the  only  motive  power  which 
man  has  at  his  disposition,  needs  the  intelhgence  and  the  physical  body 
as  its  instruments.    Is  it  not  necessary  therefore  that  these  instruments 
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^ould  be  attuned  to  the  pitch  of  spiritual  life?  Without  this  precaution 
a  conflict  between  the  two  is  inevitable.  In  one  of  the  forma:  articles 
we  touched  upon  this  point,  but  it  does  not  seem  supafluous  to  em- 
phasize its  importance  somewhat  more  extensively. 

If  our  physical  and  mental  qualities  have  not  been  trained  so  that 
they  obey  our  wilt  naturally  and  without  strain,  we  cannot  freely  dispose 
of  them,  and  our  actions  will  suffer  from  a  lack  of  perfection  and  ease. 
Is  it  by  physical  training  that  such  a  degree  of  perfection  can  be  attained? 
Or  can  our  reason  show  us  the  way?  It  may  be  doubted  whether  either 
is  of  any  use,  unless  our  intuition  comes  to  their  assistance  and  points 
out  the  way.  But  we  must  remember  that  our  intuition  cannot  work 
in  the  right  way  as  lot^  as  our  soul-life  does  not  predominate;  and  soul- 
life  cannot  possibly  fu'edominate  unless  our  spiritual  life  has  been  suffi- 
ciently purified  to  reflect  the  thoughts  which  the  Higher  Self  is  always 
suggesting.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  what  we  most  need  fcH*  the 
proper  development  of  our  physical  and  mental  qualities  is  the  upbtiilding 
of  our  characters.  Applying  this  principle  to  musical  training,  we  find 
that  although  all  persons  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  music 
endeavor  to  awaken  in  themselves  and  in  their  pupils  a  perceptiMi  of 
the  meaning  of  musical  sounds,  rhythms,  nuances,  etc.,  etc.,  they  have 
yet  failed  to  reach  a  p<»nt  where  the  secrets  of  art  are  revealed  to  them. 
This  is  simply  because  their  efforts  tend  to  develop  the  musical  tmder- 
standit^  from  without,  while  the  beginning  must  be  from  within.  In 
general,  they  try  to  reach  an  understanding  of  music  by  way  of  the 
outer  ade.  Undoubtedly  children  must  hear  music,  so  that  they  may 
leam  to  distinguish  the  significance  of  the  mutual  relations  between 
the  sounds,  which  are  the  constituents  of  music.  If  posable,  let  them 
hear  music  all  day  long,  but  do  not  force  them  to  pay  attentirai  at  the 
same  time  to  the  use  of  their  fingo-s  playing  on  an  instrument.  Who 
knows  if  the  children  may  not  perhaps  forget  to  listen  to  the  music, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  reproduce,  and  think  only  of  the  muscles 
that  they  are  using?  In  listening  to  music  they  must  concentrate  their 
minds  fully  on  the  inner  significance  of  what  they  hear;  their  imagina- 
tion must  be  aroused,  their  soul  must  be  awakened;  music  must  teach 
them  to  know  inwardly  that  which  their  brain-mind  cannot  grasp,  but 
which  their  spiritual  faculty  can  explain  to  their  intelligence.  And 
later  they  must  try  to  reproduce  the  feeling  of  their  soul  in  works  of 
their  own:  they  must  themselves  produce  music,  they  must  compose, 
as  we  call  it.  Those  only  who  have  reached  such  a  degree  of  muacal 
skill  are  fully  able  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  music,  for  when  hearing  music 
they  not  only  enjoy  the  sensation  of  the  outer  vibrations  of  the  air, 
which  in  itself  is  a  delight,  but  they  are  enabled  to  imderstand  the  mu- 
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sical  amstruction  and  its  beauty,  its  significance,  as  well  as  the  mutual 
relationship  between  the  sentences,  and  phrases,  and  their  meaning. 
So,  for  them,  music  becomes  a  real  language,  a  language  of  the  soul; 
the  geometrical  figures  which  music  evokes  before  our  spiritual  eye 
become  symbols;  and  out  of  the  symbols  grow  spiritual  thoughts,  which 
have  always  existed  it  is  true,  but  which  could  hardly  manifest  them- 
selves except  as  mere  vague  feeling.  Yet  this  feeling,  vague  as  it  may 
be,  is  present  in  the  soul  before  we  hear  or  understand  music.  Were 
it  not  present,  we  could  not  appreciate  any  music  we  hear.  To  realize, 
however,  what  is  the  use,  the  importance,  the  beauty,  the  greatness, 
the  loftiness  of  music,  soul-life  must  be  developed,  so  that  it  shall  long 
for  the  satisfaction  of  this  spiritual  need  as  the  stomach,  when  hungry, 
longs  for  its  physical  nourishment. 

In  former  times,  especially  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  love  of  man 
for  woman  and  of  woman  for  man  replaced  in  man's  mind  the  true  love, 
the  Universal  Love,  which  is  the  genuine  source,  the  foundati(Xi  of  all 
divine  thought  and  feeling.  Although  this  materialistic  reflexion  of 
this  spiritual  feeUng  inspired  many  pure  souls  with  sentiments  of  a  beauti- 
ful kind,  yet  they  were  but  exceptions;  men  and  women  were  mostly 
animated  by  materialistic  rather  than  by  spiritual  love.  The  generations 
of  the  futiu-e  must  learn  to  view  the  great  love-lesson  of  humanity  from 
a  qmte  different  and  much  higher  standpoint;  for  true,  pure  love  cannot 
exist  and  have  a  lastii^  influence  imless  all  thought  of  physical  form 
has  been  eliminated  and  overcome.  As  soon  as  this  principle  has  pre- 
vailed in  our  hearts,  all  ideas  regarding  love  will  be  purified;  and  then 
we  shall  know  that  the  materialistic  conception  of  love,  that  now  especial- 
ly prevails,  must  be'  raised  to  a  conception  of  the  spiritual  idea  of  the 
dual  principle  as  it  is  foimd  everywhere  in  the  whole  Universe. 

After  this  piuification  of  the  soul  the  power  of  music  as  the  language 
of  the  gods  will  be  fully  realized  and  felt;  for,  finally,  music  is  but  one 
great  love-song,  which  encompasses  all  spiritual  and  material  things 
in  the  Universe,  and  cannot  be  limited  to  physical  love  only  as  it  mostly 
is  nowadays;  it  is  the  revelation  of  the  song  of  Love  Eternal,  which 
is  boundless. 

And  so  we  ask.  What  must  we  do  to  awaken  in  the  soul  of  hiunan 
beings  the  real  conception  of  what  music  is,  and  of  what  it  means  to 
man's  spiritual  thought  and  feeling? 

For  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  to  study  Theosophy,  the 
Wisdom-Religion,  the  answer  is  not  so  very  difficult;  they  have  seen, 
they  have  heard,  they  have  felt,  and  have  lived  in  the  atmosphere,  sub- 
hme  beyond  expression!  There,  music  is  in  the  air  everywhere.  Every 
thought,  every  feelii^,  every  movement,  every  color,  every  soxmd,  be- 
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comes  music,  because  of  the  harmony  that  pervades  all.  This  harmony 
can  only  manifest  itself  when  man's  character  has  been  ptirified  from 
selfishness,  passion,  greed,  desire,  etc.  All  these  qualities  must  have 
been  subjected  to  the  all-powerful  will  of  the  real,  spiritual  man,  so 
that  they  may  become  mighty  forces  in  human  life  instead  of  being  ele- 
ments of  demoralization. 

How  can  this  be  done? 

In  every  human  heart  a  delicate  feeling  of  compasaonate  love  is 
pulsating,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  pulsations  of  the  All-Soul.  By 
it  every  heart  can  be  touched.  Is  not  this  feeling  the  all-fructifying 
force  of  the  Universe,  and  is  not  its  name  Love  Etonal? 

He  who  knows  how  to  touch  that  saisitive  point  in  a  child's  heart, 
knows  how  to  build  up  that  child's  character,  and  will  be  able  to  nurse 
divine  qualities  in  that  heart,  so  that  that  child  shall  become  a  man  di- 
vine in  feeling,  thought,  word  and  deed.  He  who  devotes  his  life  to 
such  an  end  must  be  hailed  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  age,  for 
he  creates  a  new  race,  a  race  in  which  the  divinity  in  man  can  again 
expand  so  that  it  can  work  for  and  influence  humanity.  Do  we  realize 
that  even  now  we  witness  the  small  b^^nnings  of  the  great  and  lofty 
future  era?  Do  we  notice  the  marvelous  music,  the  wonderful  harmony 
in  it?  Open  your  inner  ear  and  hsten  to  it!  Every  being  creating  con- 
stantly his  own  melody,  which  is  in  absolute  harmony  with  those  of  all 
his  feUow  men!  Do  we  realize  what  tremendous  forces  would  originate 
from  such  a  unity? 

A  foretaste  of  such  spiritual  delight  can  be  enjoyed  even  now  when 
seeing  and  hearing  the  children  at  Pcnnt  Loma.  Listen  to  their  voices 
and  watch  the  expression  of  then-  faces  when  in  "The  Little  Philosophers' 
they  say: 

"Let  us  as  warriors  stand." 

It  is  the  same  when  we  hear  the  steps  of  their  httle  feet,  marching 
in  unison.  Tc^ether  with  all  the  other  great  lessons  in  their  young  lives, 
and  with  all  that  tends  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  divine  in  man, 
they  are  learning  music.  And  if  it  is  asked  what  all  this  means,  the 
answer  is  that  man  is  divine  in  essence,  and  that  he  can  only  be  developed 
by  self-directed  evolution;  and,  applying  this  to  music,  we  find  that  it 
is  cmly  in  creating  his  own  music  that  man  can  learn  to  understand  him- 
self, and  afterwards  his  fellow-men  and  their  music. 

This  shows  that  man,  even  in  his  best  moments,  is  unable  to  for- 
mulate in  an  exact  form  the  impressions  which  fructify  his  inmost  spiritu- 
al life.  And  yet  the  soul  perceives  a  vague  image.  What  is  this  image? 
It  is  not  any  object  on  the  material  plane;  neither  is  it  a  thought,  or  a 
feeling,  that  could  be  expressed  in  words;  and  yet,  really,  it  is  not  at 
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all  vague;  it  is  reality  to  us.  It  seems  even  to  produce  sounds.  But 
these  are  no  sounds  which  the  outer  ear  can  hear,  for  they  murmur  in 
the  lowest  tones. 

Whenever  someone,  whose  soul  is  full  of  music,  and  whose  musical 
training  is  sufficiently  advanced,  meets  with  such  impressions,  he  cer- 
tainly will  try  to  give  them  fraro.  In  his  inmost  soul  he  knows  how  to 
do  this;  his  spiritual  ear  will  guide  him,  because  it  is  capable  of  grasping 
the  meaning  of  this  sotmdless  music.  But  let  him  not  try  to  produce 
this  muac  on  the  physical  plane;  it  is  of  no  use,  the  physical  senses 
not  being  able  to  understand  what  its  significance  is;  and  so  they  are 
not  able  to  create  a  form  for  it.  At  such  moments  there  is  but  one  voice, 
'the  Voice  of  the  Silence.'  Never  will  physical  ear  hear  the  beauty 
of  that  highest  ext»ression  of  soul-life,  unless  man  rises  to  the  point  where 
spiritual  life  opens  its  portals  for  him  and  touches  the  soul  with  the 
magic  wand  which  awakens  at  once  the  spiritual  senses,  so  that 

"The  seventh  [sound)  swallows  all  other  sounds.    They  die,  and  then  are  heard  no  more." 

—Tlu   Voict  nf  tht  Siltnct 


"For  this  true  nobleness  I  seek  in  vain, 

In  woman  and  in  man  I  find  it  not, 

I  almost  weary  of  my  earthly  lot, 

My  life-springs  are  dried  up  with  burning  pain."  — 

Thou  find'st  it  not?     I  pray  thee  look  again. 

Look  inward  through  the  depths  of  thine  own  soul; 

How  is  it  with  thee?    Art  thou  sound  and  whole? 

Doth  narrow  search  show  thee  no  earthly  stain? 

Be  noble!  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 

In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead. 

Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own; 

Then  wilt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes, 

Then  will  pure  light  around  thy  path  be  shed. 

And  thou  wilt  nevermore  be  sad  and  lone.—  Lowell 
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||N  the  main,  then,  so  far  as  our  investigation  has  proceeded, 

*  we  may  say  with  Uttle  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  ground 

work  of  Vergil  is  historical,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  Book  II? 

S  Did  Vergil  have  any  acctu^te  notion  of  the  actual  size  of 

Homeric  Troy?    Did  he  conceive  of  it  as  a  mere  fortress,  or  did  he  think 

of  it  as  a  city  such  as  the  Romans  knew? 

Aeneas  tells  Dido  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Troy;  something  of 
the  story  she  already  knew  and  had  recorded  the  same  upon  one  of  her 
temples,  but  the  details  she  must  hear  from  the  chief  actor  himself. 

It  seemed  that  the  fortifications  of  Troy  could  not  be  captiu^ed  by 
assault;  the  walls  were  too  strong  for  that,  so  some  other  course  must 
be  used.  This  stroke  of  strategy  was  accomplished  by  the  pretense,  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks,  of  retiring  or  withdrawing  from  the  contest, 
hoping  thus  to  throw  the  Trojans  off  their  guard.  This,  according  to 
the  legend  that  Vergil  follows,  was  accompUshed  throi^h  the  wooden 
horse  and  the  wiles  of  Sinjon. 

The  Greeks  retired  to  Tenedos,  and  there  they  hid,  leaving  the  wooden 
horse  standing  in  the  plain.  When  the  Trojans  find  that  the  Greeks 
are  gcme,  they  throw  the  gates  open  and  enjoy  the  freedom  that  has  been 
denied  them  for  ten  years.  Vergil  does  not  concern  himself  with  the 
number  of  gates  that  pierce  the  Trojan  wall.  In  //.  II:  809,  we  find: 
"all  the  gates  were  opened,"  and  this  phrase  was  taken  by  Vergil  in  its 
normal  and  sane  interpretation.  But  by  the  contour  of  Hissarlik, 
there  was  only  one  gate  by  which  the  fortress  could  be  entered  by  wheded 
vehicles,  i.  e.  the  Scaean  Gate. 

Dr.  Dorpfeld  was  not  able  to  uncover  the  Scaean  Gate,  since  Dr. 
Schliemann  covered  the  site  with  debris  from  excavation,  but  the  remains 
show  the  wall  weakest  at  this  point,  the  most  approachable  part  of  the 
fortifications.  This  may  be  mere  accident,  but  Dr.  Leaf  thinks  it  is  not 
such.  Anyway,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  people  flocking  out 
upon  the  plain  and  to  the  site  of  the  Greek  camp;  they  obtain  ropes 
and  levers,  dragging  the  hOTse  within  the  fortifications  of  Troy.  Vergil 
seems  forcibly  to  draw  into  the  narrative  Laocoon  and  his  sons.  Why 
does  he  do  this?  Is  it  to  show  divine  purpose  in  the  course  of  events? 
If  not  that,  what  was  it? 

The  fatal  horse  finally  rests  within  the  walls;  the  Trojans  apparently 
forget  all  military  precautions,  and  retire  to  their  couches  without  post- 
ing the  usual  guards  and  patrols.  The  Greeks  descend  from  the  horse, 
signal  to  their  allies,  open  the  gates,  and  the  sack  of  Troy  begins,  all  of 
which  is  most  unlikely,  improbable,  and  all  but  impossible.  Here  for  the 
second  time  Vergil  gives  the  impression  that  Troy  is  a  real  city  instead 
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of  a  fortress.  The  first  is  conveyed  when  he  speaks  of  "maidens  and  un- 
married youths"  eagerly  grasping  the  ropes  to  draw  the  horse  within 
the  walls;  now  Vergil  represents  the  house  of  Aeneas  as  standing  afar 
off  amidst  stately  trees  as  if  Troy  were  a  city  of  many  thousands  and  of 
great  distances  instead  of  a  small  fortress  occupyii^  about  five  acres. 
Aeneas  is  wEuned  in  a  dream  of  the  fate  rushing  down  upon  the  fated 
dty  of  Troy.  Before  going  further  with  the  arraignment  of  Vargil  in  re 
his  inconastendes,  his  straying  from  the  true  histraical  path,  let  us 
OKunine  somewhat  minutely  the  remains  of  Homeric  Troy  as  revealed 
by  the  wca-k  of  Dr.  DMpfeld. 

The  walls  of  the  Sixth  Stratum,  which  is  the  Homeric  City,  has  a 
radial  circuit  of  one  htmdred  yards,  thus  enclosing,  as  stated  above, 
about  five  acres.  In  order  to  obtain  as  composite  a  picture  as  possible, 
let  us  examine  the  remains  in  the  following  order:  the  waU,  the  gates, 
the  towers,  the  houses,  and  the  wells,  following,  of  course,  Dorpfeld,  as  my 
personal  observations  on  the  site  wouid  not  carry  the  weight  of  authority. 

The  Walls 

Of  the  structitfe  existing,  it  can  best  be  seen  on  the  eastern  side, 
where  it  stands  for  a  conaderable  distance  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet. 
This  pntion  is  of  such  excellent  workmanship  that  it  seems  scarcdy 
possible  to  assign  it  to  the  Mycenaean  period.  The  bottom  of  the  wall 
is  some  six  feet  thicker  than  the  top,  which  is  sixteen  feet  as  it  stands 
today.  This  much  of  the  wall  fcHmed  a  base  upon  which  further  to  build 
a  vertical  rampart.  Originally  this  rampart  was  ccmstructed  of  unbumt 
brick,  and  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  top  of  the  base.  Later  the  brick 
rampart  was  replaced  by  erne  of  stones  cut  the  same  size  as  the  bricks, 
but  this  new  rampart  was  only  six  to  six  and  a  half  feet  thick,  thus  leav- 
ing a  terrace  ten  feet  wide  extending  around  the  inside  of  the  wall.  This 
wall  was  not  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  but  that  of  a  polygon,  each 
side  being  approximately  thirty  feet  in  let^th.  Portions  of  this  wall 
long  antedate  the  Trojan  War,  as  it  shows  in  many  places  improved  tech- 
nichal  skill  in  engineering.  The  southern  portion  of  the  wall  shows  the 
greatest  technique,  and  is  the  latest  in  its  rebuilding.  The  eastern 
POTtion  is  less  perfect,  the  joints  being  less  perfectly  fitted.  The  west 
side  is  the  least  perfect  of  all  so  far  excavated.  It  is  only  ten  feet  in 
thickness,  rough  in  workmanship,  and  the  joints  are  loose  and  gaping 
and  filled  with  clay  and  debris.  This  is  very  peculiar,  as  it  is  firom  this 
side  that  an  enemy  comii^  from  the  west  or  north  would  attack,  that  is, 
coming  from  the  sea,  and  from  this  side  the  hill  slopes  to  the  plain  in 
such  manner  as  to  offer  the  obvious  point  of  attack.    This  difference 
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of  masonry  and  technique  may  be  explained  by  the  gradual  expansion 
of  the  wall  of  the  Fifth  City,  this  old  wall  forming  an  inner  line  of  fortir 
fication,  and  the  new  wall  being  the  first  built  on  the  west  side  in  front 
of  the  wall  of  the  Fifth  City;  then  on  the  east  side,  then  the  circuit  com- 
pleted by  the  wall  on  the  south ;  finally,  this  wall  was  materially  strength- 
ened on  the  east  and  south  sides.  Now  let  ua  remember  that  the 
base  upon  which  the  rampart  was  built  was  twenty  feet  high  and  fifteen 
feet  thick;  the  stone  rampart  from  six  to  six  and  a  half  feet  thick  and 
probably  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  as  it  was  the  real  defense. 
Thus  the  wall  was  at  least  thirty-five  feet  high;  it  was  probably  much 
more,  though  this  is  mere  conjecture,  {(x  nothing  of  the  rampart  remains 
by  which  we  may  judge  of  its  height,  nor  has  anythir^  been  found  that 
would  suggest  a  cornice  or  battlements,  nor  does  Homer  at  any  place 
suggest  such  battlements.  As  to  the  north  side  of  the  citadel,  we  know 
nothing,  as  it  has  never  been  excavated.  The  ends  of  the  excavated  wall 
are  almost  opposite  on  the  west  and  east,  i.  e.  about  half  of  the  circuit 
has  been  imcovered.  So  many  things  lie  buried,  among  them  the  famous 
Scaean  Gates.  Whether  traces  of  the  walls  could  be  foimd  in  the  balance 
of  the  drcuit  is  a  matter  of  conjectm"e.  It  may  have  been  utterly  des- 
troyed by  the  Romans  when  they  built  their  memorial  dty  on  the  spot. 

The  Gates 

In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  so  far  excavated,  three  large  gateways  have 
been  found.  The  first  gate  is  on  the  south-west  side  marked  A  on  the 
map.  This  gate  was  not  in  use,  however,  when  the  dty  was  sacked; 
it  had  been  closed  up  by  a  short  piece  of  wall.  This  was  probably  draie 
to  relieve  the  garrison  of  the  task  of  guarding  so  many  points. 

Another  gateway  (B)  on  the  south  side  is  remarkable  for  its  width 
of  ten  feet,  and  its  being  flanked  on  the  west  side  by  a  large  square  tower. 
The  tower  is  later  than  the  wall,  as  it  was  built  against  the  wall.  The 
stODB  pavement  of  this  gateway  still  remains  in  situ.  So  far  no  traces 
of  the  firamework  of  the  actual  gateway  have  been  found.  This  gateway 
lies  in  an  exact  line  with  the  old  gateway  of  the  Second  City;  it  forms  the 
natural  approach  fi'om  the  plateau.  These  gateways  were  the  beginnings 
of  streets  that  led  to  a  central  focus,  that  foais  undoubtedly  being  the 
M^aron  of  the  chieftain. 

The  third  gate  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  circuit  very  dose  where  the 
excavation  ends  on  that  side.  This  gateway  (C)  was  very  peculiar  in 
that  the  wall  breaks  here,  the  wall  from  the  north  bending  outward  and 
overlappii^  the  drcuit  wall  from  the  south,  the  actual  gate  being  in  the 
pocket  thus  formed.    In  this  way  the  right  side  of  an  attacking  force  was 
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exposed  to  the  misales  of  the  defenders.    Inside  the  gate  were  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  terrace  of  the  wall. 


In  Homer  the  towers  play  a  conspicuous  part,  especially  the  one  by 
the  Scaean  Gate.    Three  towers  have  been  found  that  were  added  as 


THE  HOMERIC  RUINS  ON  HISSARLIK  (after  Ddrpfeld) 

Gates.  A,  B.  C.    Probable  site  of  Scaean  G.  X.    Towers.  D,  E.  F.    Water  Tower,  F. 

Private  dwellings.  G,  H.  /,  /.  K.    Temple.  V.    Wall  not  excavated.  S.    Site  of  later 

theater,  T.     Mass  of  earlier  and  later  ruins.  U.     Terrace.  W,  W,  W,  W. 

flanking  defences  of  the  wall.  The  cme  marked  Z),  we  have  already  noted. 
In  the  east  wall  is  another  tow^  not  flanking  a  gateway,  marked  E. 
This  tower  is  also  later  than  the  wall  for  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  is  easily  discernible.  This  tower  is  thirty-six  feet  wide,  and  extends 
twenty-six  feet  in  front  of  the  wall.  It  is  of  superior  masonry,  but  the 
foundations  were  inferior.  It  had  at  least  one  floor  ten  feet  above  the 
ground  level,  and  may  have  had  others,  but  no  entrance  has  been  fotmd, 
so  it  must  have  been  entered  by  means  of  a  trap-door  thro\^h  the  ceiling. 
It  probably  served  as  some  sort  of  stwehouse.  ■ 

On  the  north-east  comer  of  the  wall  (F)  is  the  most  important  tower 
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of  them  all,  the  water  tower.  This  tower  is  still  thirty  feet  high,  retain- 
ing yet  some  of  the  brick  parapet  which  had  never  been  replaced  by  stone 
as  on  the  south  side.  Its  width  is  some  sixty  feet.  In  the  midst  of  this 
tower  was  a  great  well  twelve  feet  square  with  a  depth  of  over  thirty 
feet  below  the  floor  level  where  it  struck  the  water  stratum.  It  is  also 
probable  that  this  tower  was  also  an  addition  to  the  wall.  It  had  a  small 
door  admitting  from  the  outside,  or  plain  side.  Four  steps  led  down  to 
the  well's  mouth  and  steps  led  up  to  the  city  level,  but  much  of  these 
evidences  were  destroyed  in  the  laying  of  the  great  Roman  altar  which 
lay  directly  over  this  point. 

The  Houses 

Fot  our  purpose,  we  come  now  to  the  most  important  thing,  the  houses. 
The  remains  are  the  foundations  of  private  dwellings,  with  the  exception 
of  one  on  the  east  side.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  map  that  these  houses 
stand  very  close  to  the  terrace  of  the  city  wall,  and  in  one  case  the  side 
wall  of  one  is  in  contact  with  the  terrace. 

The  houses  were  very  simple  in  arrangemoit,  in  fact,  consisted  of 
<me  great  hall  on  the  Greek  temple  modd,  but  having  a  kind  of  patch 
formed  by  the  projecting  side  walls.  One  house  shows  a  more  complicated 
arrangement,  consisting  of  several  rooms,  one  of  which  may  have  been 
a  kitchen,  and  another  a  storeroom.  The  rooms  were  large  and  stately, 
one  being  about  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  and  of  unknown  length,  though 
the  proportion,  by  analogy,  would  make  it  nearly  fifty  feet.  No  traces 
of  pillars  have  beai  found,  nor  any  central  hearth  as  found  in  the  Megaron 
of  the  Second  Stratum.  As  noted,  these  houses  are  built  on  the  radial 
plan  with  passageways  between  them  leading  to  the  central  fortress. 
They  show  marked  differences  in  excellence  of  material  and  workmanship. 
Some  are  old,  some  are  neiv,  displaying  discrepancy  in  material  and 
skill.    Some  of  the  stones  are  poMshed,  the  joints  fine  and  scarcely  visible. 

All  this  seems  to  show  that  the  citadel  was  long  years,  perhaps  cen- 
turies, building  up  to  what  it  finally  was  at  the  close  of  the  Sixth  Stratxmi. 

The  last  building  to  come  under  our  survey,  is  one  on  the  east  side, 
the  one  that  Dr.  Dorpfeld  suggests  may  have  been  a  temple.  From  the 
column  in  situ,  which  is  4. 15  meters  from  the  west  wall,  there  must  have 
been  a  line  of  three  such  columns  down  the  middle.  The  temple  of  Ne- 
andria,  in  sight  of  Troy,  has  this  arrangement.  Other  instances  of  such 
arrangement  have  beoi  found  in  ancient  Greek  temples.  We  should 
say  that  the  conjecture  as  to  this  building  having  been  a  temple  is,  in 
all  probability,  correct. 

No  trace  of  the  central  building  or  palace  can  be  found,  for  the  whole 
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area  was  completely  swept  away  by  the  Roman  builders  when  they  leveled 
the  temple  precinct.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  building,  fortress 
or  palace,  actually  existed,  for  the  whole  plan  of  the  'dty'  undeniably 
points  to  it.  But  what  the  plan  of  such  fortress  may  have  been  cannot 
even  be  conjectured.  The  whole  fortress  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  by 
an  enemy,  though  the  traces  of  fire  are  not  so  evident  or  unusual  as  in 
the  'Second  City,'  because  the  buildings  of  the  'Sbcth  City'  were  con- 
structed of  stone,  while  those  of  the  Second  were  built  of  wood  and  clay. 
But  the  evidences  of  an  enemy's  hand  are  found  in  the  destruction  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  city  wall  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  just  men- 
tioned. Further,  the  city  must  have  been  completely  plundered,  for  it 
is  extraordinarily  poor  in  small  articles  of  value. 

The  Wells 

We  shall  not  be  detained  long  with  their  consideration,  for  we  have 
already  discussed  the  Water  Tower  (F)  that  housed  the  great  well  that 
was  the  chief  source  of  Troy's  water  supply  during  the  siege.  There 
were  other  wells  but  none  so  large  as  tlwt  in  the  Tower. 

Epithets 

Homer  describes  Troy  as  a  "great  citadel"  (m^  ^-r^'  ^oKUBpov), 
"browy"  (o^puoawa),  "wdl-towered"  («virvpyiw).  "well-walled"  {«frr«xw). 
"high-gated"  (^"".Xos).  There  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  "ynndy," 
as  any  visitor  to  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  can  testify.  Its  situation 
as  seen  upon  approach  from  the  north,  would  justify  the  first  and  second 
epithet;  the  remains  exemplify  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth.  One  other 
remained  in  doubt  imtil  Dr.  Dorpfeld  ingeniously  cleared  away  all  doubt; 
tliis  epithet  is  "wide-wayed"  (rfpuapywa).  The  toTace  inside  the  wall 
was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  wide,  the  widest  street  ever  found  in 
any  ancient  city  of  the  Orient.  Therefore,  Homer's  epithets  are  all  justified 
by  the  remains  and  extraordinary  characteristics.  But  the  side  streets 
were  nothing  mwe  than  mere  alleys  in  which  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  two  men  to  pass. 

In  the  light  of  archaeological  evidence,  let  us  investigate  Vergil's 
statements  concerning  Troy  and  its  destruction. 

In  Book  II,  234,  we  find: 

Dividimus  muros  et  moenia  pandimus  urbis,  etc. 

On  the  west  side,  Dorpfeld  found  the  wall  actually  weakest,  a  place 
where  the  masonry  was  particularly  crude,  almost  as  if  having  been 
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placed  to  repair  a  breach  in  the  wall.  Did  Vergil,  in  some  way,  know 
of  this  particular  condition  and  use  it  in  verse  234? 

But  Troy  being  a  citadel  instead  of  a  'City,'  does  Vergil  make  a 
mistake  in  vo-ses  235  and  238? 

Pueri  drcum  innuptaeque  puellae  .  .  . 
Accingunt  omnes  open  pedibusqu«  roUnun,  etc.. 

Most  German  and  American  commentators  hold  that  he  is  describing 
a  ceremony  often  performed  in  Rome  that,  according  to  tradition,  had 
its  origin  in  Troy.  Perhaps  he  is,  yet  he  may  not  be  so  doing.  Drs. 
Dorpfeld  and  Leaf  concede  that  there  may  have  been  a  town,  unwalled, 
at  the  foot  of,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arx,  thoxigh  no  trace  of  it  has  yet 
been  foxmd.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Troy,  according  to  Homer, 
was  never  cut  off  from  communication  in  the  rear,  though  the  'Foray' 
had  that  purpose  in  view.  If  Vergil  was  describing  a  Roman  custom  of 
his  own  day,  was  or  was  he  not,  practically  historical?  Or  was  Vergil 
correct  in  Book  I,  469-470: 

Nee  procul  hinc  Rhesi  niveis  tentoria  velis 
Agnosdt  lacrimans,  primo  quae  prodita  aonmo 
Tydides  multa  vastabant  caede  cnientus; 
Ardentesque  avertit  equos  in  caatra,  priuaquam 
Pabula  gustassent  Troiae,  Xanthumque  bibissent. 

Most  commentators  pass  over  these  lines  with  the  stereotyped  expres- 
sion, "It  is  an  anachronism  on  the  part  of  Vergil."  Was  it?  If  so,  why? 
Canvas,  was  not  only  known  but  widely  used  even  in  those  ages.  In 
Book  II,  21-23,  we  have: 

Est  in  conepectu  Tenedos,  notissima  fama 
Insula,  dives  opum,  Priami  dum  regna  manebant; 
Nunc  tantum  sinus,  et  statio  male  Ada  carinis. 

Here  Vergil  states  an  historical  fact,  though  at  the  time  of  writing, 
as  far  as  we  know,  he  had  never  visited  the  place.  Does  Vergil  at  all 
points  confuse,  m^  as  it  were,  fact  and  fiction,  history  and  legend? 

Again  in  Book  II,  299: 

Et  magis  atque  magis,  quamquam  secreta  parentis 
Anchiaae  domua  arboribusque  obtecta  reces^t, 
Clarescunt  sonitus,  armorumque  ingruit  horror. 

"secreta,  obtecta  recessit,"  means  stood  apart  and  hidden  amidst  the  trees. 
It  seems  that  Vergil  here  tries  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  hotise 
of  Anchises  stood  a  great  distance  from  the  first  scene  of  the  conflict, 
so  that  it  was  only  gradually  that  the  roar  of  the  battle  and  flames  reached 
him.   Let  us  remember  in  this  connexion  that  the  total  area  of  the  citadel 
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was  only  five  acres,  yet  he  gives  the  impression  of  vast  distance.  His 
house  must  have  stood  in  the  row  ol  houses  backing  against  the  terrace 
of  the  wall:  thus  he  would  be  oae  hxmdred  yards  from  the  center  of  the 
area,  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  farthest  gate.  Of  course,  the  build- 
ii^  within  the  walls  were  crowded  close  together,  but  that  would  not 
account  for  seeming  distance. 

Aeneas  mounts  to  the  roof  in  order  to  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view,  and 
observes  several  things,  among  them  the  gleam  of  the  Sigean  Bay  some- 
thing over  four  miles  away. 

Then  follows  the  battle  both  in  and  on  the  palace  of  Priam,  until 
Aeneas  is  left  alone  up>on  the  palace  roof,  and  ^ain  has  time  to  survey 
the  harrowing  scene  around  him.    In  Book  II,  567-570: 

lamque  adeo  super  unus  eram,  cum  limina  Vestae 
Servantem  et  tadtam  aecreta  in  sede  latentem 
Tyndarida  adspido;   dant  dara  incendia  lucem 
Erranti,  pasaimque  oculoa  per  cuncta  ferenti. 

Aeneas  sees  Helen  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta!  Does  Vergil  here  again  touch 
the  truly  historical?  Dorpfeld  holds  that  the  btiildii^  marked  rai  the 
map  as  a  temple  is  actually  such,  and  not  a  private  dwelling,  and  so  aligned 
with  the  central  palace,  Megaron  or  Citadel,  as  to  be  readily  seen  from 
the  roof  of  the  latter. 

In  lines  712  and  following: 

Vos,  famuli,  quae  dicam,  aniinis  advertite  vesUis 
Est  urbe  egresds  tumulus  templumque  vetustum 
Desertae  Cereris,  iuxtaque  antiqua  cupressus, 
Religione  patruro  multos  servata  per  annos; 
Hanc  ex  djverso  sedem  veniemua  in  unam. 

Vergil  seems  again  to  depart  from  fact  to  fiction.  Archaeol<^cally, 
at  least  to  date,  there  has  heai  found  no  "tumulus  templiunque  vetusttun 
desertae  Cereris,"  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  fortifications, 
especially  in  the  direction  taken  by  Aeneas  when  seeking  Mt.  Ida.  Of 
course,  in  the  Troad  several  tumuli  are  to  be  found;  among  them,  far 
away  to  the  south,  on  the  sky-line,  is  Ujek  Tepe,  a  great  tumulus,  but 
probably  built  by  Caracalla  in  214,  a.  d.  in  memory  of  his  freedman. 
The  'Tomb  of  Ajax'  rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  and  the  so-called  'Tomb  of 
Achilles,"  were  apparently  built  by  the  Athenians  durii^  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.  c. 

The  Palace  of  Priam 

In  the  Homeric  'city'  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Megaron  of  Priam 
as  at  Tiryns,  for  the  Romans  in  building  their  sacred  city  on  the  spot 
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destroyed  every  trace  of  it.  But,  in  the  Second  Stratxim,  Dr.  Schliemann 
uncovered  a  megarcm  (M)  that  may  aid  us  in  interpreting  a  much  dis- 
puted passage  in  Aeneid.  II. 

Dr.  Schliemann,  in  cutting  his  first  great  trench  through  the  hill, 
came  very  nearly  destroying  this  priceless  relict.  The  plan  can  be  made 
out  fairiy  well  in  most  respects,  but  the  back  wall  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  trench,  also  most  of  the  wall  cm  the  south-west  side.  The  palace, 
in  the  main,  was  a  great  hall  thirty-five  feet  wide  and  at  least  sixty-five 
feet  l(mg;  the  height  cannot  be  determined.  The  front  was  composed 
of  a  large  portico,  open  to  the  south-east,  and  communicating  with  the 
hall  by  a  single  door.  The  walls  of  the  Megaron  were  built  of  sun-dried 
brick,  strengthened  by  beams  of  wood  laid  longitudinally  betweoi  the 
layers  of  brick.  These  beams,  in  burning,  baked  the  brick  and  thus  they 
have  come  down  to  us.  For  the  same  reason  we  know  that  the  roof 
was  of  clay  restir^  upon  great  wooden  beams.  In  the  center  of  the  hall 
was  a  large  circtilar  hearth. 

This  Megaron  opens  upon  a  courtyard  enclosed  by  walls.  Through 
these  walls  was  a  gateway,  fcrmed  of  two  porticos  standing  back  to  back 
like  the  typical  Greek  propylaion.  The  gateway  lay  practically  on  the 
axis  of  the  hall.  On  eadi  side  of  the  large  Megaron  is  a  smaller  one,  each 
about  the  length  of  the  main  building.  They  may  have  been  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women,  yet  there  seems  to  have  been  no  connexiwi  with 
the  main  building,  though  the  remains  are  so  meager  as  to  fcvbid  final 
and  definite  statement  in  that  regard. 

Sufficient  traces  of  walls  have  been  foxmd  to  lead  Dr.  Dorpfeld  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  bxiilding  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a  great  wall 
with  great  casemates  like  chambers  enclosed  within,  that  would  offer 
an  analogy  to  the  galleries  and  chambers  of  the  great  south  wall  of  Tiryns. 
With  this  in  mind,  let  us  turn  once  more  to  Vergil.   Aeneid,  Bk.  II,  442,etc., 

Haerent  parietibus  scalae,  postesque  sub  ipsoe 
Nituntur  gradibus,  clipeosque  ad  tela  siiuBtris 
Protect!  objidunt;   prensant  fastigia  dextris. 

"Parietibus"  means  'house  walls'  or  the  walls  of  a  house,  as  opposed 
to  "moenia"  'fortification  walls.'  It  could  not  possibly  mean  that  the 
Greeks  were  attempting  to  scale  the  real  walls  of  the  palace,  for  this  they 
couJd  not  do  on  account  of  the  far-extending  eaves.  Commentators  fi-om 
the  b^inning  have  thrown  up  hands  over  this  passage,  but  it  seems  to 
me  now  to  become  clear  in  die  fact  that  the  assailants  scale  this  outer 
palace  wall  by  means  of  the  "scalae."  Then  the  phrase,  "postesque  sub 
ipsos"  becomes  intelligible,  and  means  'close  to,  or  beside  the  very  dow- 
posts';  then,  also  "prensant  fastigia  dextris"  comes  to  mean  something 
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besides  mere  poetic  jargon,  i.  e.,  it  means  what  it  says,  viz. :  "they  grasp 
the  top  of  the  wall  (battlements)  with  their  right  hands." 

Lines  453-455  further  bear  out  this  idea  of  a  wall  around  the  palace 
in  the  words 

Limen  erat,  caecaeque  fores,  et  pervius  usu3,  etc. 

Was  not  the  roof  of  the  palace  just  as  was  the  roof  of  this  Megaron, 
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viz.,  of  clay  laid  upon  wooden  beams,  these  beams  forming  far-extending 
eaves?    In  lines  445  and  following,  we  find : 

Dardanidae  contra  turris  ac  tecta  domorum 

Cultnina  convellunt 

Auratasque  trabes,  veterum  decora  ilia  parentum, 

Devolvunt; 

(They  tear  up  and  roll  down  upon  the  Greeks  those 

golden  beams,  those  decorations  of  our  remote  ancestors.) 

Between  lines  444  and  469  Vergil  takes  up  time  to  describe  the  palace 
and  other  details;  in  the  meantime  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  and  his 
followers,  have  scaled  the  outer  wall  and  stand  in  the  courtyard  before 
the  palace  door  that  is  on  the  same  axis  as  the  gateway  in  the  circuit  wall 
of  the  Megaron.  Vergil  uses  the  word  "Vestibulum"  to  designate  what 
is  usually  termed  both  by  Schliemann  and  Dorpfeld  as  'portico.'    Now 
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line  442  is  further  vindicated  by  our  interpretation,  foe  in  lines  477-478 
Vergil  says: 

...    una  oinnis  Scyria  pubes 
SucceduDt  tecto,  et  flammaa  ad  culmina  iactant. 
(They  hurl  fire-brands  upon  the  roof.) 

Then  Pyrrhus  cuts  down  the  palace  door,  whereat  Vergil  remarks, 

Apparet  domus  intus  et  atria  longa  patescunt; 
Apparent  Priami  et  vetenim  penetralia  regum; 
(The  interior  of  the  palace  appears  and  the  lon([  atria  (hall) 
lies  revealed.) 

In  line  503  the  phrase, 

Quinquaginta  illi  thalami,  spes  tanta  nepotum, 

(Those  fifty  bed-chambers,  the  fond  hope  of  a  numerous  posterity,) 

would  seem  to  almost  justify  the  smaller  building  upon  each  side  of  the 
large  Megaron.  If  we  examine  the  bed-chambo"  of  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  dwellings,  for  illustration  the  chambers  found  in  Pompeii,  we 
find  them  to  be  inconceivably  small;  in  fact,  Uttle  more  than  holes  in 
the  walls,  so  small  that  modem  people  of  the  lowliest  circumstances 
could  not  be  induced  to  occupy  them. 

At  one  place  Vergil  apparently  confuses  a  Greek  Megartm  and  a 
Roman  house.    In  lines  512-513  we  find: 

Aedibus  in  mediis.  nudoque  sub  aetheris  axe 
Ingens  ara  fuit;  iuxtaque  vetemma  launis 
Incumbens  arae,  atque  umbra  compleia  Penates. 

The  statemoit  "nudoque  sub  aethms  axe"  suggests  a  peculiar 
Roman  style  of  architecture,  and  not  Greek  or  Mycenaean. 

Aeneas  finds  himself  alone  upon  the  palace  roof,  his  comrades  either 
having  been  killed  or  having  committed  suicide  by  springing  to  the 
ground  or  leaping  into  the  fire.  He  looks  aroimd  him  for  the  first  time, 
and  spies  the  cause  of  Troy's  woe,  the  hated  Helen,  hiding  at  the  altars 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  He  is  sorely  tempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  common 
scourge  of  Troy  and  Greece,  but  is  restrained  by  his  mother  appearing 
at  that  moment  and  showing  him  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods  that  Troy 
be  destroyed,  and  to  save  it  is  beyond  all  human  power.  He  is  reminded 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his  own  family  and  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  burning  city.  As  he  looks  upon  the  fast  burning  city  round  about 
him  he  realizes  that  the  final  day  has  come  for  Troy:    lines  624-625: 

Tum  vero  omne  mihi  visum  considere  in  ignis 
Ilium,  et  ex  imo  verti  Neptimia  Troia. 
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Upon  Feaching  home,  after  some  considerable  difficulty  with  his  father, 
who  did  not  wish  to  survive  his  burning  city,  Aeneas  succeeds  in  getting 
his  family  started  for  a  place  of  safety,  but  loses  his  wife  on  the  way  to 
the  gates,  and  here  we  find  a  peculiar  statement  upon  the  part  of  Aeneas. 
He  is  nearing  the  gates  and  seemed  to  have  traveled  safely  the  entire 
distance,  when  he  feels  and  hears  himself  pursued,  and  then,  liies  736-738: 

Namque,  avia  cursu 

Dum  sequor,  et  nota  excedo  regione  viaruin, 
Heu!  miaero  coniuiut  Fatone  erepta  Creusa  .... 

In  SO  small  an  area,  and  in  so  well-known  a  place,  how  could  Aeneas 
become  lost?  All  streets  led  to  and  from  the  central  Megaron,  all  paths, 
lanes,  and  streets  led  to  one  of  the  three  gates  then  in  use. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  through  this  whole  Second  Book,  Vergil 
has  in  mind  the  destruction  of  some  large  city  rather  than  the  bxmiing 
and  sack  of  as  small  a  fcrtress  as  that  of  Troy.  If  this  be  so,  what  des- 
cription, may  we  ask,  has  he  transferred?  There  can  be  only  one  possible 
answer.  The  greatest  sack  of  a  city  that  took  place  in  Roman  history 
was  that  of  Rome's  hated  rival,  Cathage.  The  Punic  Wars  were  ever 
themes  for  heroic  deeds,  and  the  facts  themselves  stood  out  sufficiently 
bold  for  the  poet  to  be  influenced  by  them  either  conscioudy  or  xmcon- 
sciously.  If  consciously,  he  wove  the  historic  facts  of  the  sack  of  both 
Troy  and  Carthage  together;  in  this  way  only  can  we  account  for  several 
peculiarities  found  in  the  Second  Book.  In  this  way  of  accounting,  the 
vast  distance  of  which  Vergil  speaks,  the  great  numbers  of  people  besides 
the  warriors,  the  losing  of  his  way  to  the  gates,  become  natural  and 
normal;  otherwise,  we  must  accuse  Vergil  of  being  either  iminformed, 
careless,  or  a  blunderer,  and  we  know  full  well  that  he  was  none  of  these. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  Vergil  has  in  mind  the  sack  and  destruc- 
tion of  Rome's  bitter  enemy,  upon  whom  the  Romari  power  inflicted 
such  simimary  vengeance,  Carthi^e.  If  we  study  Vergil  in  this  light, 
all  so-called  inconsistencies  disappear,  and  all  things  take  their  proper 
perspective;  but,  if  we  confine  Vergil  to  the  small  fortress  at  Hissarlik, 
then  we  put  his  art,  his  judgm^it,  his  scholarship,  in  a  bad  light.  In 
his  description,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  poet  had  in  mind  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage  when  he  portrays  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  with  Scipio, 
though  looking  four  centuries  ahead  into  the  womb  of  time,  quote  the 
famous  lines  of  Homer,  Iliad,  VI:  448: 

The  day  shall  be  when  Troy  shall  fall 
And  Priam,  lord  of  spears,  and  Priam's  folk. 

The  famous  passage  in  the  Iliad,  VI:  431-439,  has  been  a  favorite 
for  almost  untold  generations,  so  much  so  that  Vergil  could  not  resist 
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the  temptation  of  imitation.  Andromache  is  beseeching  Hector  not  to 
risk  his  life  in  an  encounter  with  the  dread  Greek  chieftain,  Achilles,  when 
she  says: 

"Come  now  and  have  pity  and  abide  here  on  the  tower,  lest  thou  make  thy  child  an  orphan 
and  thy  wife  a  widow.  And  stay  thy  folk  beside  the  fig-tree,  where  best  the  city  may  be  scaled, 
and  the  wall  is  assailable.  Thrice  came  thither  the  most  valiant  that  are  with  the  two  Aiantes 
and  famed  Idomeneus,  and  the  sons  of  Atreus  and  Tydeus's  valiant  son,  and  essayed  to  enter; 
whether  one  skilled  in  soothsaying  revealed  it  to  them,  or  whether  their  own  spirit  urgeth 
them  and  biddeth  them  on."  (Dr.  Leaf's  translation.) 

The  parting  scene  between  Aeneas  and  Creusa,  or  rather  the  spirit, 
the  imago,  of  Creusa,  is  touching  and  pathetic  when  she  says: 

"What  drives  you  to  such  grief,  so  insane,  my  dear  husband?  These  calamities  are  not 
befalling  without  the  sanction  of  the  gods,  nor  is  it  in  the  scroll  of  fate  for  me  to  accompany 
you  thither,  neither  does  the  well-known  ruler  of  Olympus  permit  it.  Long  must  be  the  exile 
faced  by  you,  vast  must  be  the  sea  plowed  by  thy  brazen  beaks;  then  at  length  you  will  come 
to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  where  the  Tiber  with  its  gentle  stream  flows  amidst  the  fruitful 
fields  whereupon  toil  the  sturdy  yeomen.  Here  a  happy  lot,  a  kingdom  and  a  regal  wife  await 
you;  dry  your  tears  for  your  beloved  Creusa.  I  shall  not  see  the  kii^ly  palaces  of  the  Myr- 
midons or  the  Dolopi.  nor  shall  I  go  to  be  a  slave  to  Greek  matrons,  1  the  daughter-in-law  of 
the  goddess  Venus  and  Anchises,  but  Cybele  decrees  that  I  remain  upon  these  shores.  Now 
farewell,  and  fondly  cherish  the  love  for  thy  son  and  mine." 

The  Death  of  Hector 

Before  leaving  this  part,  there  is  one  thing  to  which  we  must  give 
some  attention,  that  is,  the  chase  of  Hector  around  the  walls  by  Achilles. 
The  ghost  of  Hector  appears  to  Aeneas  as  he  sleeps  on  the  night  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy  and  bids  him  flee,  but  not  the  Hector  that  Aeneas 
knew  in  life.  The  spirit  bore  the  marks  of  the  ill-treatment  received 
in  being  dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  Achilles. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  is,  Was 
the  chase  aroimd  the  walls  within  the  boimds  of  hiunan  possibility? 
Let  us  examine  the  whole  question  for  a  moment,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Iliad,  and  see  if  the  toiwgraphies  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Plain  agree.  In 
II.  XXI,  Achilles  has  driven  the  Trojans  from  the  Greek  camp  and  won 
his  way  well  towards  the  town,  i.  e.  to  the  ((xd  where  he  cuts  off  some 
fugitives  and  drives  them  into  the  river.  Then  follows  Achilles'  struggle 
with  the  river  his  life  being  saved  only  by  the  intervention  of  Hephaistos. 

Meanwhile  the  fugitives  stream  into  the  city.  Priam,  standing  upon 
the  tower  by  the  Scaean  gate,  bids  the  guards  to  stand  ready  to  close 
the  gates  if  Achilles  should  come  too  close.  Diversion  is  made  by  Agenor 
in  order  to  give  the  routed  soldiers  time  to  get  in  the  gates,  and  Achilles 
is  lured  off  across  "the  wheat-bearing  plains,  along  the  Scamander." 
Thus  the  fugitives  escape  into  the  city,  and  are  saved  from  slaughter. 
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Hector  alone  remains  outside,  "in  front  of  Ilios  and  the  Scaean  Gates." 
(XXII:  6).  Hector  is  standing  close  to  the  fig-tree  who-e  Andromache 
had  been  bidding  farewell  to  him.  It  was  and  is  at  present  a  plateau, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  accumulation  of  debris,  and  the  plain  or  plateau 
is  probably  the  same  today  as  in  Homeric  times. 

South  of  this  shoulder  runs  the  modern  wagon  road  that  approaches 


ANCIENT  TROY  AND  THE  ILIAN  PLAIN 

the  ruins;  and  it  must  have  always  nm  there,  and  its  grade  must  have 
been  at  least  fifteen  feet  less  in  ancient  times  than  in  modem,  due  to  the 
accumulation  acquired  during  the  reconstruction  by  the  Romans. 

If  one  would  start  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  keeping  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  level,  he  would  reach  the  w^on  track  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  north  of  the  spring. 

Hector  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  where  it  approached  the  edge 
of  the  scarp;  hence  he  could  see  Achilles  approaching.  He  leans  his 
shield  against  the  tower  (XXII:  97)  in  order  to  rest  his  arm  before 
the  contest  begins.    Priam  and  Hecuba  on  the  tower  above  beg  him 
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in  vain  to  enter  the  gate  at  his  side.  He  has  the  advantage  of  position 
where  he  stands.  But  at  the  last  moment  panic  seizes  him,  and  he  takes 
to  flight. 

"Past  the  'outlook'  and  the  wind-waved  fig-tree  sped  they  ever  on,  away  from  under  the 
wall  along  the  wagon-track,  and  came  to  the  two  fair-flowing  fountains  where  rise  the  two 
springs  of  eddying  Scamander.  .  .  .  Oft  as  he  set  himself  to  dart  under  the  well-built  walls 
over  against  the  Dardanian  gates,  if  happily  from  above  they  might  succor  him  with  darts, 
so  oft  would  Achilles  gain  on  him  and  turn  him  towards  the  plain,  while  he  himself  sped  on  the 
city  side.  ,  .  .  But  when  the  fourth  time  they  had  reached  the  springs,  then  the  Father  hung 
his  golden  scales  .  .  .  and  Hector's  fated  day  sank  down,  and  fell  to  the  house  of  Hades, 
and  Phoebus  Apollo  left  him."  (Dr.  Leaf's  translation) 

The  course  aroimd  the  walls  is  easy  even  now,  and  must  have  been 
much  more  so  in  Homeric  times,  for  the  neck  to  the  south-east  was  much 
lower  than  at  present.  The  writer,  in  1907,  walked  around  the  walls 
in  just  fourteen  minutes,  so  the  chase  does  not  assume  the  proportions 
of  the  superhuman,  but  is  easily  within  the  realms  of  effort  of  the  physi- 
cally 'fit' 

The  final  scene  took  place  on  the  wagon-track  by  the  springs,  and 
visible  today  from  the  high  moimd  which  must  be  close  to  the  site  of 
the  towa-;  but  in  the  time  which  we  are  studying,  the  view  was  cut 
off  by  the  buildings  and  fortifications.  But  Dorpfeld  has  pointed  out 
that  this  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  Iliad,  as  it  nowhere  says  that 
Priam  and  Hecuba  see  the  actual  death  of  Hector.  They  know  it  not 
imtil  his  body  is  being  dr^ged  towards  the  ships  past  the  western  side 
of  the  town. 

Dr.  Leaf  says; 

"Here  again  we  have  a  small  touch  which  makes  one  realize  as  one  stands  on  the  spot,  so 
vivid  a  picture  of  the  whole  scene  that  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  ttiink  of  it  as  a  thing  that  really 
happened.  One  thing  has  passed  for  me  beyond  all  doubt:  that  the  poet  who  wrote  those 
lines  either  knew  the  scene  himself,  or  was  following  in  careful  detail  a  predecessor  who  had 
put  into  living  words  a  tradition  founded  on  real  fighting  in  this  very  place." 

May  the  writer  ask.  Why  doubt  the  authenticity  of  Homer's  words? 
Must  we  doubt  because  it  is  a  scholastic  fad  to  do  so?  Our  fine-spim, 
high-soimding  theories  were  all  upset  by  Schliemaim's  faith;  why 
continue  to  doubt?  Why  persevere  to  be  doubting,  skeptical  Thomases? 
Could  even  Hector  risen  from  the  dead  convince  some  men? 

The  Final  Flight  from  the  City 

After  the  spirit  of  Creusa  bids  farewell  to  Aeneas,  he  returns  to  his 
family  that  he  had  left  at  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  finds  a  goodly  com- 
pany assembled  to  go  with  him  wherever  he  might  wish  to  lead  them 
across  the  sea.    He  finds  them  a  number  of  women,  men,  and  youths. 
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a  wretched  herd  ready  and  prepared  in  courage  and  resources  for  any 
land  whatsoever. 

In  line  800  Vergil  uses  the  infinitive  'deducere'  in  the  technical  sense 
of  leading  forth  a  colony  from  some  mother-dty,  thus  making  Aeneas 
speak  indirectly  of  his  settlement  in  Italy,  and,  as  resulting  therefrom, 
Lavinium,  Alba  Longa,  and  finally  Rome  itself.  In  this  manner,  Vergil 
makes  Rome  a  colony  of  Troy. 

It  is  dawn,  and  close  proximity  to  Troy  is  dangerous  for  Aeneas  and 
his  people;  there  is  no  hope  of  further  resistance,  few  the  Greeks  are 
in  full  possession  of  the  city;  so  in  company  with  his  father  and  his 
surviving  fellow  warriors  he  seeks  the  solitude  and  protectiwi  affwded 
by  Mt.  Ida,  far  to  the  south  of  Troy. 

In  Parts  I  and  II  we  have  attempted  to  set  forth  the  historic  back- 
ground E^ainst  which  Vergil  builded  his  great  Uterary  creation,  showing, 
as  we  believe,  that  Vergil  was  as  much  historian  as  poet,  having  had 
access  to  certain  sources  of  infcH^nation  not  now  available  to  us,  but 
verified  and  illuminated  by  the  wonderful  work  of  Schliemann,  Dorpfeld, 
and  Leaf.  Though  their  objective  was  to  verify  the  Homeric  text,  yet 
incidently  they  could  not  avoid  casting  many  side-lights  upon  the  Iliad's 
twin  creation,  the  Ameid. 

It  shall  be  our  further  task  in  succeeding  Parts  to  study  Vergil  as 
an  interpreter  of  character,  as  the  exponent  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  as  a  prophet,  philosopher,  and  interpreter  of  the  purpose  of  histcMy, 
religion,  politics,  and  of  all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  the  com- 
plex machinery  called  life;  in  short,  as  a  poet  of  the  very  hi^est  order. 


"Listen  to  the  song  of  life.  Look  for  it  and  hsten  to  it  first  in  your  own 
heart.  At  first  you  may  say  it  is  not  there;  when  I  search  I  find  only  discord. 
Look  deeper.  If  again  you  are  disappointed,  pause  and  look  deeper  again. 
There  is  a  natural  melody,  an  obscure  foimt  in  every  human  heart.  .  .  . 
All  those  beings  among  whom  you  struggle  on  are  fragments  of  the  Divine. 
And  so  deceptive  is  the  illusion  in  which  you  live,  that  it  is  hard  to  guess 
where  you  will  first  detect  the  sweet  voice  in  the  hearts  of  others.  But 
know  that  it  is  certainly  within  yourself.  Look  for  it  there,  and  once  havii^ 
heard  it  you  will  more  readily  recognise  it  around  you." — Light  on  the  Path 
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?SET  man  look  within  himself,"  said  Katharine  Tingley,  "and 
^  study  the  mysteries  of  his  own  nature.  When  he  does  this, 
s  he  leams  of  the  mysteries  of  Hfe,  and  can  begin  to  work 
&  understandingly  for  the  development  of  all  that  is  noblest 
and  best  in  himself." 

When  the  Greek  Grade  sounded  down  the  centuries  the  great  in- 
junction: "Man,  Know  Thyself,"  it  implied  that  man  did  not  know 
himself  and  that  he  would  find  it  greatly  worth  his  while  to  get  that 
lacking  knowledge. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  get  because  Ikis  coming  to  know  differs  from  any 
other  coming  to  know  in  that  it  is  the  same  as  a  coming  to  be,  the  attain- 
ment of  a  new  kind  of  being. 

For  instance,  the  musician  feels  one  morning  as  he  gets  up  that  there 
is  something  coming  for  him.  There  are  great  doings  somewhere  in 
him.  He  is  abstracted.  Outer  matters  are  not  quite  so  real  as  usual. 
Then,  as  he  sits  down  to  his  desk,  a  very  high,  rapt  state  of  feeling  comes 
upon  him,  out  of  which  or  in  which  definite  melodies  and  harmonies 
presently  begin  to  take  shape,  the  internally  heard  expression  of  the 
feeling.  These,  with  much  labor,  he  arranges  in  due  form  so  as  exactly 
(as  far  as  possible)  to  express  and  convey  his  feeling. 

But  where,  in  him,  was  the  feeling,  the  down-coming  sweep  of  in- 
spiration, before  it  came  and  while  he  knew  merely  that  it  was  coming? 
In  what  highest  part  of  himself?  There  is  such  a  hidden,  secret,  sacred 
place  in  each  of  us;  though,  if  it  could  get  expression  at  all,  that  ex- 
pression might  be  in  some  other  form  than  music.  But  it  is  there,  and 
self-knowledge  means  knowing  about  it,  and  knowing  about  it  means 
coming  to  be  that  place,  taking  conscious  charge  of  it,  being  not  only 
the  common  self  that  we  are  now  but  also  this  extremely  imcommon, 
ethereal,  and  inspirational  self,  this  breather  of  the  breath  that  is  in- 
spiration. The  first  step  is  to  study  Theosophy  and  thus  know  of  this 
self  with  the  mind,  to  assent  to  its  existence;  then  to  feel  its  overshadow- 
ing presence;  then  to  become  it.  It  can  be  done,  said  the  Greek  Oracle, 
and  say  all  the  great  Teachers,  in  greater  or  less  degree  by  every  one  of 
us;  but  it  is  very  difficult.  Nevertheless  there  is  nothing  else  so  well 
worth  trying  for.    As  H.  P.  Blavatsky  said: 

"There  is  a  road,  steep  and  thorny,  .  .  .  but  yet  a  road,  and  it  leads  to  the  heart  of  the 
universe.  .  .  .  There  is  no  danger  that  dauntless  courage  cannot  conquer;  there  is  no  trial 
that  spotless  purity  cannot  pass  through;  there  is  no  difficulty  that  strong  intellect  cannot 
sunnount.  For  those  who  win  onward  there  is  reward  past  all  telling,  the  power  to  serve  and 
bless  humanity.    For  those  who  tail  there  are  other  lives  in  which  success  may  come." 
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A  missionary  was  discussing  religion  with  a  BrShman  and  presently 
asked;  "What,  then,  according  to  you,  is  God?"  And  the  Brahman 
calmly  replied:  "I  am  myself  God." 

He  was  not  a  lunatic.  He  merely  meant  that  some  of  the  creative 
power  which  called  forth  the  universe  and  sustains  it,  was  in  himself. 
He  would  have  said  the  same  of  other  men  —  the  missionary,  possibly, 
excepted.    To  quote  H.  P.  Blavatsky  again, 

"Every  human  being  is  an  incarnation  of  his  God,  in  other  words,  one  with  his  'Father  in 
Heaven.'  ...  In  the  case  of  each  man,  the  soul  of  his  'Heavenly  Father'  is  incarnated  in 
him.  This  soul  is  himself,  if  he  is  successful  in  assimilating  the  divine  individuality  while 
he  is  in  his  physical,  animal  shell.  'As  many  men  on  earth,  so  many  Gods  in  Heaven,'  but 
these  Gods  are  aspects  or  rays  of  the  one  'Divine  Spirit  which  no  language  can  describe  and 
which  the  mind  in  its  limitations  cannot  comprehend  but  the  fire  of  whose  divine  energy  we 
can  feel  in  our  hearts  awakening  us  to  right  action  and  illuminating  our  pathway.' " 

There  is  an  old  story  of  some  Russian  political  prisoner,  drearily 
occupying  an  almost  naked  stone  cell.  Recalling  other  days  with  out- 
door nature,  he  so  longed  for  sight  of  a  flower  cm-  something  green  and 
living,  that  his  im^ination  developed  the  picture  of  a  rose  so  vividly 
that  it  seemed  almost  real  to  him.  He  imagined  it  in  a  glass  of  water 
blooming  on  the  table  and  scenting  the  damp  gloom.  The  color  and  every 
petal  and  leaf  became  clear  to  him.  After  a  morning  or  two  the  jailer 
suddenly  entered  with  a  rose  in  a  glass  and  put  it  on  the  table  just  on  the 
spot  where  the  prisoner  had  imagined  his  own  mind-rose  to  be,  and 
said:  "I  was  in  the  castle  garden  watering  my  roses  this  morning  and 
it  struck  me  that  I'd  bring  you  one  to  liven  things  a  little.  So  I  picked 
out  this  one.    I  might  have  thought  of  it  before." 

And  the  rose  which  the  jailer  had  selected  was  the  exact  copy  of  the 
prisoner's  mind-rose,  color,  petals,  and  leaf-sprays.  When  it  was  dead 
the  prisoner  still  had  his  own.  In  his  mind  it  threw  out  more  leaves  and 
some  buds  and  flowered  graciously  for  him  as  long  as  he  was  in  that  cell. 
The  teller  of  the  story  says: 

"I  think  he  had  created  his  rose,  and,  good  reader,  though  it  was  but  a  mind  thing,  it  was 
alive,  which  was  why  it  grew;  and,  though  it  was  but  a  mind  thing,  it  was  somewhat  real  ao 
that  the  jailer  saw  it  without  l^nowing  that  he  saw,  and  so  broi^ht  in  a  copy  of  it." 

Hence  say  some  philosophers  —  that  the  universe  is  a  live  flower 
created  in  the  all-encompassing  mind  of  God,  live  and  growing;  and 
also  seen  by  us  because  we  too  are  minds  with,  if  we  but  knew  it.  the 
same  creative  power,  a  power  whereof  the  artists  and  musicians  and 
poets  do  verily  show  a  little  ray,  though  so  far  they  have  to  laboriously 
and  manually  work  with  heavy  matter  to  show  us  what  they  have  created. 
ScOTie  day,  perhaps,  man  may  get  that  closer  power  ovot  all  matter  which 
now  he  has  only  over  the  matter  of  his  own  body,  and  even  that  but 
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very  slightly.  For  though  this  body-matter  of  ours  has  some  of  our  life 
in  it,  it  is  of  coiu'se,  like  all  other  matter,  alive  with  its  own  life,  a  real 
life  of  its  own  outside  our  present  consciousness  and  control,  and  in 
various  d^rees  sentient.  Fortunate,  we  may  say.  For  we  don't  do 
so  well  with  that  much  of  our  bodies  as  is  under  our  ccmtrol  as  to  sug- 
gest ow  present  fitness  for  any  further  powers  over  them. 

But  why  do  we  not  all  get  inspiration  all  the  time?  Why  is  it  only 
into  the  minds  of  poets,  artists,  musicians,  that  this  great  rarefying 
breath  from  above  can  enter? 

A  bird  is  singing  in  the  top  of  yonder  tree.  He  seems  half  mad  with 
the  spring  ecstasy  of  life,  does  not  know  how  to  get  forth  the  pulse  of 
it  fast  enough,  changes  his  note  and  key,  sets  all  the  air  almost  tangibly 
as  well  as  audibly  athrill. 

Suddenly  he  sees  a  worm  or  a  grub,  stops  his  song  and  drops  upon 
his  meal.  There  is  no  more  song  for  a  while;  he  voices  no  mwe  the 
swift  and  exultant  rhythmic  life-pulse  in  his  being;  he  is  scratching 
about  the  leaves  for  another  worm,  his  little  mind  wholly  full  of  that. 

Suppose  he  were  always  thinking  of  grubs  and  worms  and  flies  and 
feathers  to  line  his  nest  with,  hoping  that  finer  ones  would  come  his 
way  and  fearing  lest  they  should  not,  and  remembering  some  he  had 
last  year  and  a  row  with  another  bird  that  he  had  about  them?  Where 
would  be  his  song?  What  chance  would  his  bit  of  the  vast  nature-music 
have  to  come  through  him?  And  where  would  be  his  happiness?  For 
true  happiness  is  nothing  else  but  the  imrestricted  pulsing  through  of 
the  great  nature-life,  whether  the  happiness  of  the  bird  as  the  simpler 
little  pulses  come  through,  or  the  intense  and  even  painful  bliss  of  the 
musician  and  jK)et  as  they  get  life's  richer  harmonies.  They  are  har- 
monies that  may  come  through  as  color  and  as  scent  as  well  as  sound. 
Who  that  has  eyes  that  see  will  fail  to  know  that  as  the  plant  breaks 
into  color  with  its  flower,  it  too,  in  its  way,  is  consciously  feeling  and 
showing  forth  the  divine  pulse  of  life? 

But  our  minds  are  full  of  something  else.  We  too  have  to  look  after 
our  grubs  and  worms  and  feathers  for  our  nest.  We  too  have  to  scratch 
amid  dead  leaves.  The  struggle  for  them  is  very  keen.  It  takes  most 
of  the  time  to  get  enough  of  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  we  spend  in 
getting  too  much  of  them.  And  the  rest  of  our  minds  we  occupy  with 
memories  of  them  and  anticipations  of  more  and  better  of  them,  and 
fears  about  them,  and  jealousies  and  quarrels  and  ranklings  of  old  quar- 
rels: in  a  word,  with  the  personalia  of  life.  And  so  we  miss  the  inner 
beauties  and  spiritualities  of  life;  we  cannot  hear  within  us  the  ever- 
lasting and  actual  music  of  life  or  see  within  and  all  around  us  its  subtler 
pulses  and  washings  of  color  or  detect  more  than  a  few  of  its  scents. 
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And  what  music  and  color  and  scent  we  do  get  from  around  us  we  hardly 
and  only  casually  notice.  It  is  the  mind  that  shuts  us  off  from  realities, 
the  mind  of  brain,  the  mind  of  daily  life,  always  full,  always  a-grind, 
never  still,  always  occupied  and  pre-occupied,  a  necessary  servant  and 
yet  most  of  the  time  an  enemy.  We  trained  it  to  be  what  it  is;  we  let 
it  get  its  habits;  we  never  learned  to  control  it  and  its  desires;  we  were 
never  taught  that  there  was  a  Kfe  above,  beyond,  to  be  reached  by  the 
stilling  down  of  mind  into  its  silence,  and  that  only  in  its  stillness  and 
silence  could  the  voice  of  great  Ufe  be  heard  in  its  music  and  seen  in  its 
color  and  appreciated  in  its  meaning.  We  never  learned  that  we  were 
all  creative  geniuses,  gods,  within,  above,  with  power  not  only  like  the 
birds  to  give  expression  to  the  pulse  that  is  already  at  work  in  space  and 
nature,  but  also,  because  of  our  iimer  unity  with  highest  and  divinest 
ideation,  to  do  as  it  does  and  create  the  new,  to  be  co-creators  with  it. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  creation,  of  initiation,  that  man  overpasses  all  the 
lives  below  him.  They  voice  a  little  of  what  already  is.  He  can  add  to 
what  is.  The  musician,  artist,  poet,  has  in  some  measure  the  power 
to  still  his  mind  and  perceive  and  voice  a  little  of  divinity,  perhaps  to 
create  a  Uttle  more;  and  then  to  make  his  mind  —  held  back  from  all 
other  matters,  all  grubs  and  worms  —  register  and  give  form  to  what  he 
perceives  or  has  created. 

Theosophy  points  to  the  fact  that  we  have  two  minds,  one  animal 
or  human-animal,  and  one  divine  or  human-divine.  A  cat  watches  a 
bird.  To  her  it  is  something  to  eat.  Its  colors  and  grace  go  for  nothing; 
its  stMig  is  noise.  It  may  be  something  to  eat  for  us  too.  But  if  with  our 
animal  minds  we  note  that,  we  also  note  first  and  chiefly  the  color  and 
grace  and  song,  and  sympathize  with  the  song's  ecstasy.  If  we  could 
keep  our  poor  wandering  attention  long  enough  and  closely  enough 
upcm  the  thrill  of  the  song  we  should  understand  that  much  of  divine  life 
that  it  expressed,  though  the  understanding  might  be  much  deeper 
than  could  go  into  words. 

Two  men  look  at  a  tree.  One  man,  using  only  the  animal  mind, 
sees  only  some  feet  of  lumber  and  hence  so  much  cash  and  hence  so 
much  to  eat.  The  other  sees  the  beauty  of  the  up-springing,  outfolding 
hfe,  feels  the  full,  tense  life  of  the  tree,  may  understand  the  tree,  what 
a  tree  is  for  in  the  great  plan,  what  it  expresses,  its  share  in  the  great 
working  out  of  things. 

No  animal  has  anything  of  that  mind.  The  modem  science  books, 
and  even  the  psychologies,  tell  us  that  man  is  nothing  but  an  evolved 
animal,  that  his  mind  contains  nothing  which  in  some  lesser  degree 
the  animals'  minds  do  not  contain. 

It  is  true  that  man's  animal  mind  is  but  a  development  of  the  mind 
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of  the  animal.  But  we  have  two  powers  (and  their  consequences)  of 
which  no  animal  possesses  any  germ. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  we  say  when  our  friend  has  been  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  silent  for  five  minutes.  A  penny  would  usually  be 
an  excessive  charge;  but  if  he  accepted  the  bargain  and  handed  over 
the  then  contents  of  his  mind,  what  should  we  have?  What  are  we,  any 
of  us,  thinking  of  at  any  given  moment?  Are  we  thinking  at  all  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word?  There  are  snatches  of  memory  connected  with 
whatever  the  eye  happens  to  fall  upon,  and  other  snatches  which  these 
first  snatches  surest.  There  are  hopes  that  this  will  happen  or  that 
not  happen.  There  is  what  she  said  yesterday  and  what  I  said  in  reply, 
having  been  irritated.  It  is  warm  weather  and  there  is  some  idea  of 
an  ice-cream.  Something  suggests  a  business  interview  to  come  off 
tranorrow,  which  is  Saturday,  and  so  where  shall  we  take  our  usual  little 
Sunday  trip  to?  Which  reminds  us  that  we  can't  go  because  Mrs.  Jones 
is  coming  to  dinner  and  nothing  seems  to  please  her.  —  And  so  on  and 
so  on.  You  see  that  cannot  really  be  called  thinking  at  all.  Things 
are  rambling  along  throng  the  mind  and  memory  just  as  they  happen 
to  Sliest  themselves  or  are  suggested  by  what  happens  to  be  seen  or 
heard  or  by  the  body's  state  of  heat  or  cold  or  hunger  or  what  not.  The 
animals,  the  dog,  the  cat  by  the  fire,  the  snake  out  on  the  path  in  the 
sun,  —  they  think  just  in  that  way,  save  of  course  that  it  is  all  on  a 
simpler  scale. 

But  if  while  the  stream  was  going  on  you  should  decide  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  you  and  that  in  the  face  of  any  outer  distractions  you  would 
hold  to  some  one  thing  that  really  needed  consideration;  or  if  you  de- 
cided that  some  one  memory,  say  of  a  quarrel,  or  some  one  emotion, 
say  a  fear,  was  unworthy  of  you  and  should  be  quashed;  if,  in  short, 
you  made  a  judgment  concerning  your  thought  or  feeling,  and  used  your 
will  to  carry  out  your  judgment,  actually  turning  and  holdir^  the  mind 
in  some  decided-upon  and  definite  direction;  or  compelled  yourself 
to  feel  kindly  instead  of  angry  or  courageous  instead  of  fearful!  then 
you  would  have  shown  distinctly  and  exclusively  human  qualities  or 
powers.  You  would  have  stood  back  from  your  mind  and  feeling,  watched 
them,  judged  them,  and  then  altered  them.  Will  and  judgment,  in  this 
sense,  no  animal  possesses.  An  animal  cannot  watch  its  own  mind; 
still  less  can  criticize  it;  still  less  can  alter  it  in  accordance  with  an  ideal 
of  what  it  ought  to  be  or  do.  Judgment  and  will  are  both  of  them  be- 
yond —  not  in  or  of  —  the  po-sonal  mind,  since  one  of  them  looks  at 
and  judges  the  mind  and  the  other  alters  and  controls  the  mind.  It 
is  because  of  the  beyond-mind  region,  the  region  where  dwell  will  and 
judgment,  that  we  are  truly  human,  and,  in  the  higher  levels  of  that 
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r^on,  divine-human.  No  animal  can  areate  an  ideal  of  what  it  would 
like  to  be,  or  ought  to  be  but  is  not,  —  and  then  go  for  it. 

Wherefore  we  are  incarnate  soiJs  or  divine-humans,  incarnate  in 
living  matter  of  the  highest  complexity.  We  are  so  thoroughly  incar- 
nated and  have  given  so  much  attention  to  the  development  of  the  animal 
mind,  that  we  have  forgotten  that  there  is  another,  the  mind  that  belonged 
to  us  befcM-e  we  came  down  to  incarnation,  that  still  exists,  mostly  imused, 
uncalled  upon  —  save  to  a  d^ree  by  the  musicians,  artists,  poets,  and 
a  few  others.  It  is  only  to  be  got  at  by  withdrawing  from  and  temporarily 
silencing  the  other,  the  personal,  animal  mind  of  daily  life  with  its  thoughts 
of  grubs  and  worms  and  feathers  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  ice-creams  and  deals 
in  business.  "Mind,  the  great  slayw  of  the  real,"  says  H.  P.  Blavatsky, 
referring  to  this  mind. 

To  imagine,  to  have  an  ideal,  is  at  once  to  show  the  presence  in  us 
of  two  minds,  one  personal-animal  and  one  human-divine-creative.  A 
picture  of  the  garden  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  playing  may  come 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  dog  as  he  lies  before  the  fire.  But  he  cannot  add 
at  will  to  his  picture,  cannot  create  to  it.  He  cannot  imagine  it  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  snow.  He  cannot  at  will  combine  his  memories.  He 
has  seen  a  couple  of  cats  fighting  and  may  remember  that.  But  he  could 
not  at  will  place  the  picture  of  the  cats  in  his  picture  of  the  garden.  Nor 
could  he  even  retain  at  will  the  picture  of  the  garden.  For  the  mind 
which  in  us  can  do  these  things,  can  direct  will  according  to  a  plan  and 
purpose  in  this  way,  is  not  in  him.  Imagination  is  the  willed  combination 
of  memories,  fancy  but  their  automatic  self-arising  combination.  The 
first  is  human,  the  other  animal. 

We  can  imj^ine  an  ideal  of  ourselves,  a  new  self,  calling  to  memory 
and  combining  all  our  best  and  noblest  moments  of  the  past  and  making 
ourselves  feel  that  for  self.  For  the  time  it  is  self;  we  have  re-created 
ourselves.  But  we  do  not  hold  it  long  enough,  do  not  make  it  clear 
enough  for  memory  to  grasp  as  a  whole  and  carry  it  forward  as  a  new 
life;  we  let  our  creation  be  dissolved  by  the  other  mind,  the  lower,  the 
mind  of  common  daily  dealings. 

We  can  imagine  a  divine  silver-toned  peace  spreading  like  a  light 
over  the  earth  and  touching  the  hearts  of  men  with  a  new  yearning  and 
a  new  love.  But  we  cannot  hold  it  long  enough  for  it  to  do  its  perfect 
work  in  actuality. 

These  are  works  of  the  higher  mind.  That  mind  has  memories  and 
perceptive  senses  as  has  the  lower.  With  the  ears  of  that  mind  the  mu- 
sician hears  the  inner  melodies  and  harmonies  of  Ufe,  though,  eis  for 
instance  with  Beethoven,  the  outer  ears  might  be  stone  deaf.  Then 
he  goes  to  his  instrument  and  plays  aloud  so  that  bis  outer  ears  uprai 
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which  the  lower  mind  depends  may  in  their  turn  hear  what  has  already 
sounded  in  his  inner  hearing.  So  the  music,  now  present  in  both  minds, 
harmonizes  the  one  to  the  other,  and  if  the  lower  will  keep  its  empty 
thoughts  for  a  while  silent  it  will  become  temporarily  spiritualized.  A 
man  may  create  very  fine  and  noble  ideals  of  himself  in  his  greater  or 
inner  mind,  but  unless  he  translates  them  so  that  the  lesser  or  outer  mind 
can  understand,  they  will  come  to  very  little.  The  outer  mind  under- 
stands action,  and  so,  to  mold  it  according  to  the  new  ideal,  we  must 
at  once  begin  putting  our  new  ideal  character  into  action,  deeds.  Then 
the  lower  mind  will  understand  and  begin  to  alter  itself  accordingly. 
Acting  out  an  ideal,  translating  it  into  deeds,  is  the  equivalent  of  play- 
ing the  inwardly  heard  harmonies  upon  an  instrument. 

To  live  is  a  fine  art,  like  music,  or  may  be.  As  the  current  of  life 
streams  down  and  out  over  the  planes  of  the  universe,  down  and  out  to 
this  one  we  see,  it  is  touched  near  its  source  by  the  inner  hearing  of  the 
musician  and  becomes  the  music  he  writes,  the  music  he  makes  the  gross 
wires  render  in  place  of  their  common  noise. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  feel  the  inner,  higher  ideals  of  oxirselves, 
our  actual  radiant  selves  before  we  came  down  and  out  to  incarnation. 
We  ought  to  find  that  ideal,  for  it  is  present  in  us  as  the  soul,  as  the 
higher  mind.  And  having  found  it  we  should  render  it  as  deeds  and 
thoughts  that  correspond.  To  be  inspired  with  one's  own  ideal  of  one- 
self is  as  splendid  an  experience  as  is  that  of  the  musician  when  he  is 
inspired  with  his  harmonies.  To  render  it  into  terms  of  our  lives  keeps 
.  the  inspiration  alive  for  ourselves  and  others  as  he  keeps  his  alive  for 
himself  and  others  by  writing  it  down  in  notes  on  the  paper.  Indeed 
the  ideal  will  come  to  nothing,  it  may  be  to  worse  than  nothing,  unless 
it  is  made  to  come  forth  into  the  deeds  of  daily  Ufe.  And  it  has  often 
perhaps  unconsciously  to  themselves,  come  to  birth  and  divine  power 
in  simple  men  and  women  who  have  never  had  time  or  strength  or  know- 
ledge for  set  self-culture,  showing  itself  in  Uves  of  self-sacrificing  devotiwi 
to  daily  duty  and  daily  drudgery,  people  often  far  upon  a  path  not  even 
entered  by  some  of  those  who  talk  the  most  eloquently  about  it. 

To  get  this  inspiration,  this  splendid  and  exhilarating  and  trans- 
forming inspiration  of  our  inner  ideal  of  oiu-selves  we  must  leam  the 
art,  acquire  the  power,  of  mind-silence.  Most  of  the  mind-chatter  that 
goes  on  ceaselessly  in  us  while  we  work  or  walk  about,  and  that  floods 
out  as  lip-chatter,  is  qmte  worthless.  The  habit,  instead,  of  inward 
feeling,  of  feeling  inward,  as  it  were  listening  inward  as  to  hardly  heard 
music,  after  our  best  self,  our  ideal,  is  not  hard  to  begin  upon.  We  can 
train  the  lower  thinking  mind  to  concentration  upon  one  thing  in  all  we 
do.   We  can  hold  it  to  its  present  task.   We  can  devise  and  practise  even 
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some  set  technique  of  concentration.  Who  can  look  at  a  store  window 
with  such  concentrated  attention  for  fifteen  seconds  as  to  be  able  after- 
wards to  enumerate  all  the  things  on  which  his  eye  rested?  Who  can 
read  a  paragraph  in  a  book,  or  a  verse  of  poetry,  with  so  unflickering  a 
mind  as  to  be  able  at  once  to  repeat  it? 

Well,  this  concentration  upon  one  thing  is  a  useful  step  towards  the 
power  of  not  allowing  the  mind  of  brain  to  have  for  a  while  any  of  its 
common,  empty,  useless  day-thoughts,  and  holding  it  up  in  aspiration 
for  the  ideal  beyond,  the  ever-present  soul-thought.  At  night  these 
canmcm  thoughts  do  often  still  themselves  down  with  the  stilling  bodily 
currents  ere  sleep  sets  in.  Take  advantage  of  that.  Read  something 
that  helps  you  towards  your  ideals,  that  raises  the  mind,  and  then  silence 
and  raise  it  still  further.  So  entering  upon  sleep,  the  work  continues; 
the' ideal  is  written  in  upon  the  sleeping  lower  mind;  and  all  the  next 
days  will  show  a  working  out  of  the  ideal,  or  a  beginning  of  the  working 
out  of  it,  into  better  thought  and  desire  and  deed. 

Thus  living,  we  gradually  transform  ourselves.  We  become  more 
potent  thinkers.  Our  creative  energies  do  their  spiritual  work  far  and 
wide.  Our  ideals  radiate  from  us  in  greater  and  greater  strength.  Un- 
ccmsciously  we  become  heli>ers  of  the  race.  And  some  time  will  come 
the  hour  of  full  awakening,  of  completed  self*redemption.  The  lead 
will  have  passed  into  gold.  Life  will  have  begim.  In  the  words  of 
Katherine  Tingley: 

"The  sdence  of  life  ia  Theosophy.  Let  us  clear  the  way  tor  the  coming  generations^  let 
us  through  the  knowledge  that  can  be  gained  of  ourselves,  cultivate  that  quality  of  under- 
standing that  shall  purify  hiunan  nature  and  evolve  soulful  beings." 


"Verily  that  body,  so  desecrated  by  Materialism  and  man  himself,  is 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Grail,  the  Adytum  of  the  grandest,  nay,  of  all  the 
mysteries  of  nature  in  our  solar  universe.  That  body  is  an  Aeolian  harp, 
chorded  with  two  sets  of  strings,  one  made  of  pure  silver,  the  other  of  catgut. 
When  the  breath  from  the  divine  Fiat  brushes  softly  over  the  former,  man 
becomes  like  unto  his  God  —  but  the  other  set  feels  it  not.  It  needs  the 
breeze  of  a  strong  terrestrial  wind,  impregnated  with  animal  effluvia,  to 
set  its  animal  chords  vibrating." 

—  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  in  Psychic  and  Noetic  Action 
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Extract    from    'Italy'    by    Samuel    Rogers 

THE  Sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  ttreeti. 
Ebbing  and  flowing;    and  the  lalt  tea-weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  <^  her  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,   no  footsteps  to  and  fro, 
Lead  to  her  gates.     The  path  lies  o'er  the  Sea, 
Invisible;    and  from  the  land  we  went. 
As  to  a  floating  City,  —  steering  in. 
And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream. 
So  smoothly,  silently,  —  by  many  a  dome 
Mosque-like,   and  many   a  stately  portico. 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky; 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  Eastern  splendor. 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings; 
The  fronts  of  stone,  though  Time  had  shattered  them. 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art. 
As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o'er. 
*  *  • 

A  few  in  fear. 
Flying  away  from  his  whose  boast  it  was 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  horse  had  trod. 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.     Like  the  waterfowl. 
They  built  their  nests  am<mg  the  ocean  waves; 
And  *d»ere  the  sands  were  shifting  as  the  wind 
Blew  from  the  north,  the  south;   where  they  that  came 
Had  to  make  sure  the  groimd  they  stood  upcm. 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation,  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  Metropolis,  with  glittering  spires. 
With  theaters,  basilicas  adorned; 
A  scene  of  light  and  glory,  a  dominion. 
That  has  endured  the  longest  among  men. 

Thus  did  Venice  rise. 
Thus  flourish,  till  the  unwelcome  tidings  came. 
That  in  the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  Beet 
From  India,  from  the  region  of  the  Sun, 
Fragrant  with  spices,  —  that  a  way  was  found, 
A  channel  opened,  and  the  golden  stream 
Turned  to  enrich  another.     Then  she  felt 
Her  strength  departing,  and  at  last  she  fell. 
Fell  in  an  instant,  blotted  out  and  razed; 
She  who  had  stood  yet  longer  than  the  Icmgest 
Of  the  Four  Kingdoms,  —  who,  as  in  an  Ark. 
Had  floated  down  amid  a  thousand  wrecks. 
Uninjured,  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 
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THE    PILGRIM:  by  Geoffrey  Shurlock 

^OT  far  from  a  shrine  in  the  woods  about  Nikko,  a  peach-tree 
ovCThangs  a  pool  of  lotus-blossoms. 

One  day  in  mid-spring  when  the  tree  stood  in  full  bloom, 
^  an  old  priest  plodded  slowly  up  the  hill  towards  it,  the  tinkle 
of  his  bell  frightening  into  alence  the  cicadas  just  beginning  to  sing. 
At  the  top  he  paused,  straightened  up  under  his  huge  straw  hat,  and 
stood  leaning  on  his  stafi,  held  by  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  blossoms 
glowing  against  a  background  of  gloomy  cryptomerias.  When  he  had 
left  his  Uttle  temple  in  the  south,  the  peach-trees  had  already  begun 
shedding  their  petals;  here  was  one  still  bearing  its  load  of  rosy  snow, 
stained  with  fleeting  ripples  of  purple  as  the  breeze  shifted  the  branches 
in  and  out  of  the  sunlight. 

He  had  hoped  to  reach  the  shrine  by  noon;  still  it  was  worth  the 
delay  to  rest  in  the  fragrance  of  peach-blossoms.  So  he  sat  beneath  the 
tree,  at  the  edge  of  the  pond,  laying  aside  his  hat  the  better  to  enjoy 
the  coolness.  He  might  have  been  some  old  Buddhist  saint  come  back 
again,  with  his  shaven  head,  and  face  seamed  with  wrinkles  of  kindliness, 
which  only  missed  melting  into  a  perpetual  smile  through  the  tired 
droop  of  the  eyelids. 

Before  his  half-closed  eyes,  as  he  sat  drowsing,  pink  lotus-flowers 
swayed  on  slender  stems:  now  shaking  their  lovely  heads  at  him,  now 
nodding  together  with  delightful  emphams.  Still  more  gorgeous  were 
the  waterliUes  that  climbed  sturdily  out  of  the  mud  into  the  sunlight, 
to  flame  there  like  torches  of  red  and  blue  fire.  And  everywhere,  on 
the  big  leaves,  even  among  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  molten  diamonds 
hxmg  trembling  and  flashing.  —  Om  mani  padme  hum',  he  murmured 
reverently,  watching  them;  and  the  breeze  rocked  the  blossoms  till 
the  jewels  quivered  into  life. 

The  half-spoken  invocation,  the  delicate  scent  of  the  bloom  above 
his  head,  carried  him  back  to  his  old  shrine  and  the  peach-tree  that, 
every  spring,  filled  it  with  light  and  fragrance.  The  day  before  he  left, 
the  blossoms  had  begun  falling;  and  the  village  children  who  always 
came  to  play  there,  had  spent  the  afternoon  chasing  the  petals  that 
went  fluttering  downwards  like  pink  butterflies.  Til!  sunset  he  had 
watched  the  game;  and  coming  out  when  the  crowd  was  gone,  foimd 
two  little  ones  standing  miserably  before  the  wreckage,  the  big  tears 
glistening  between  their  eyelashes.  That  evening  the  incense  had  died 
in  the  brazier  and  a  whole  cycle  of  prayo's  remained  unsaid,  while  he 
sat  among  the  fallen  blossoms,  comforting  the  babes  with  the  assurance 
that  next  year  the  tree  would  be  even  mco-e  lovely,  and  with  the  promise 
of  juicy  fruit  to  follow  —  though  he  knew  quite  well  he  would  not  be 
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there  to  give  it  them.  —  In  the  morning,  when  the  children  came  to 
resume  their  game,  a  novice  from  the  monastery  among  the  hills  was 
sweeping  out  the  courtyard;  their  old  friend  was  a  speck  none  of  them 
saw,   trudging  northward  between  the  green  rice-fields 

A  splashing  in  the  pool  at  his  feet  scattered  his  musings.  —  Yes, 
this  tree,  too,  was  losing  its  bloom :  just  now  a  shower  of  blossoms  had 
dropped  to  meet  their  reflexion  in  the  dark  water,  frightening  the  red 
and  silver  carp  that  all  the  while  had  been  gathering  expectantly  about 
him.  They  quickly  rose  again;  and  he  half-smiled,  seeing  them  gulp 
hungrily  at  the  floating  petals,  only  to  sink  back  disappointed,  a  comical 
look  of  bewilderment  in  their  staring  eyes.  It  would  never  do  to  mock 
them  so;  he  felt  in  his  scrip  for  some  broken  rice-cake  to  throw  them; 
and  watching  the  dance  of  the  lotus-flowers,  drifted  again  into  dreamy 
meditation. 

Just  over  the  edge  of  the  pond,  beyond  the  swaying  blossoms,  the 
highway  stretched  like  a  white  ribbon  across  the  valley;  he  could  follow 
its  windings  among  the  foothills  tmtil  it  vanished  into  a  bluish  fog  still 
hanging  in  the  passes.  It  was  the  road  of  his  pilgrimage:  whose  goal 
was  Kamakura,  and  the  peace  that  may  come  to  one  at  the  feet  of  the 
Daibutsu.  There  he  would  await  the  change  he  felt  so  near.  For  what- 
ever earthly  sight  his  eyes  closed  upon,  the  vision  of  it  would  go  with  him 
through  the  night  into  the  next  rebirth;  and  the  vision  of  the  Daibutsu 
can  bring,  even  into  earth-life,  a  touch  of  the  peace  of  NirvSna.  —  If 
only  those  mists  would  Uft,  and  let  him  onward !  —  But  as  he  stared 
at  them,  they  seemed  to  grow  more  densely  blue,  as  though  to  protect 
what  lay  beyond. 

A  delicious  numbness  was  stealing  over  him;  for  the  climb  had  been 
tiring  past  all  accounting  for.  He  must  have  been  sitting  a  long  time: 
so  long  that  he  could  not  recall  when  it  all  began,  nor  how  he  had  come 
to  be  there.  To  be  sure,  there  was  something  about  a  shrine  he  had 
come  seeking,  once;  but  that  was  too  long  ago.  —  Ah,  yes;  he  had  it 
now:  it  must  have  been  the  lotus-flowers  that  had  brought  him.  Now 
he  was  beginning  to  understand  why  they  were  nodding  so:  they  were 
callmg,  beckoning  him  to  follow  still  further,  along  a  Path  among  purple 
hills,  into  that  chilling  mist  through  which  there  was,  as  yet,  no  piercing. 
And,  all  the  while,  the  faint  fragrance  of  peach-bloom  had  been  about 
him  like  celestial  incense,  luring  him  onward  to  some  hidden  goal.  For 
ages  he  had  sat,  striving  to  know  whither  the  flowers  were  beckoning, 
and  whence  the  incense  was  blown;  until  one  day  the  sky  above  the 
hills  became  so  blue,  so  wonderfully  blue  —  that  it  was  no  longer  sky, 
but  the  sapphire  waters  of  the  lotus-lake  in  Amida's  paradise,  on  whose 
blossoms,  robed  in  splendors  unimaginable,  the  Blessed  sit.    He  raised 
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his  longing  arms  to  them;  a  radiant  garment  was  upon  him,  too,  en- 
folding, dissolving,  pitrging  him  away  utterly,  while  all  the  bright  com- 
pany leaned  from  their  swaying  thrones  to  welcome  him 

At  noon,  the  priests  coming  to  feed  the  fish  were  startled  by  the  sight 
of  an  unfamiliar  figure  seated,  Buddha-like  and  strangely  still,  beneath 
their  peach-tree:  before  it  the  lotus-blossoms  bent  in  reverence,  and 
drifted  peach-bloom  robed  it  in  rosy  light.    A  Pilgrim  had  returned. 


THREE     ESSAYS:     by     Drych     Ail     Cibddar 

I  — "Of  Moral  Evil  and  of  Good" 

"One  impulse  from  the  vernal  wood 
Can  teach  us  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good 

Than  all  the  sermons  can." 

|0  much  the  worse  for  the  sermons;  'tis  a  crushing  indictment 
of  them.  Of  man,  indeed,  the  woods  do  have  something  to 
say;  but  not,  I  think,  of  moral  good  and  evil;  and  for  this 
reason:  I  have  to  arrange  all  that  for  myself,  or  they  will 
refuse  to  notice  me  at  all.  The  great  sky-roofed  world  holds  aloof  from 
him  who  has  followed  evil  wittingly.  I  go  into  the  woods,  or  on  the 
seashore,  or  where  I  can  see  the  moimtains,  as  they  say  'with  some  matter 
on  my  conscience' — and  am  to  observe  an  ugly  silence  on  these  my 
brothers;  brothers  for  the  nonce  no  more,  for  I  am  exiled  out  of  the 
Worlds  of  Beauty  and  may  hold  no  intercourse  with  anything  divine. 
The  motmtains  turn  their  backs  on  me;  I  can  see  blueness  and  sky  above, 
but  not  the  heavens;  the  trees  have  become  uncommunicative,  and  will 
vouchsafe  me  no  news  of  their  dreaming.  I  guess  they  know  nothing 
of  my  tran^ression;  having  it  not  in  them  at  all  to  conceive  of  evil: 
thdr  nature  is  not  moral;  they  are  not  cc^nisant  of  our  inward  war- 
fares and  tribulations.  But  I  think  they  wonder  why  it  is  that,  instead 
of  a  bright  kindred  spark  of  eternity:  a  jolly,  silent,  understanding 
and  understandable  fellow:  this  grey,  uncomfortable  nothingness  has 
come  out  to  them,  to  whom  no  word  can  be  spwken  in  any  language  known. 
Yesterday  the  mountains  whispered  to  me:  Mystery,  mystery!  and 
I  answered  back  to  them:  Mystery,  as  kingly  as  your  own!  —  they  knew 
that  I  said  it,  and  were  well  pleased  to  find  their  wisdom  echoed  and 
shared.  The  sea  said:  Mystery,  and  boundless  exultation!  and  I  answered 
with  like  wcn-ds,  having  it  in  my  heart  to  know  and  say  them.    As  for 
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the  trees,  what  they  muttered  was;  Silence,  wisdom,  mystery!  and  I 
gave  them  happily  the  countersign :  Mystery,  wisdom,  silence!  and  heard 
their  laughter  of  assent,  and  had  enjoyment  of  their  fellowship.  — Going 
on  then  to  duties  at  my  desk  I  found  that  it  was  not  I  who  was  doing  these, 
but  I  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Moxmtains,  the  Trees,  and  the  Sea. 

II— Pride  and  Scorn 

The  proud  man  is  a  fool;  consider  what  blasphemy  he  does,  when 
with  a  curl  of  the  Up  or  a  frigid  tone  in  the  voice,  he  suddenly  wounds  or 
puts  another  out  of  confidence.  We  talk  of  the  lofty  tower,  up  which 
the  haughty  fool  has  climbed;  unluckily  he  may  do  damnedher  than 
abide  there  in  prideful  solitude,  when  he  uses  his  tower  as  a  vantage 
ground  from  which  to  shoot  shafts  at  the  passers  by.  Those  who  have 
real  towers  of  strength,  built  up  of  service  rendered:  those  who  live  in 
fortresses  of  the  Soul:  look  only  for  occaaons  to  help;  they  are  notorious 
for  large  simplicity,  and  grandly  humble;  and  shine  like  the  beneficent 
sun  on  all  timid  and  budding  aspiration  and  on  the  fallen  that  would  rise. 

'He  does  not  suffer  fools  gladly,'  we  say;  but  he  does,  if  he  has  no 
profound  annoyance  from  himself.  Because  of  some  clearness  in  common 
thinking,  or  some  deftness  with  his  hands  to  work,  he  gives  himself 
leave  to  condemn  and  wound  unmercifully  the  multitude  that  fumble 
and  strive.  But  it  is  no  cynicism  to  say  that  men  are  mostly  fools:  given 
the  right  eye  for  it,  or  the  right  point  of  vision,  you  can  see  almost  any 
man,  short  of  an  Adept,  as  a  fool.  There  is  some  spot  imdefended,  that 
we  do  not  face  towards  and  have  not  noticed;  he  who  catches  sight  of 
us  there  will  see  a  pretty  sjiectacle.  But  there  is  also,  commonly,  another 
place,  where  we  have  reared  up  some  noble  pillars  and  pinnacles;  there, 
he  who  has  eyes  to  see  may  catch  at  least  glimpses  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  Human  Soul.  What  else  is  worth  seeing?  what  else  is  for  pride  and 
comfort  and  beacon  to  the  race?  Go  about,  you  who  will,  prying  only 
for  men's  sewers  and  dustbins;  think  still,  if  you  must,  that  because 
you  are  spiteful-cynical  there  shall  be  no  more  gods  and  heroes!  You 
pride  yourself  on  nothing  but  a  kind  of  blindness,  a  diseased  and  dis- 
tCBted  vision. 

Man  is  a  divine  Soul;  that  is  the  first  fact  to  be  taken  fw  granted. 
The  second  is  that  he  has  in  him  the  gates  of  hell,  and  may  draw  upon 
all  the  resources  of  evil.  Do  not  foolishly  magnify,  nor  wickedly  con- 
demn him;  but  beheve  that  your  thought  of  him  is  evoking  the  angels 
or  the  hellions.  We  are  no  great  matter  till  we  have  come  to  some  know- 
ledge of  the  evil  in  ourselves:  till  we  have  faced  the  hostility  of  hell,  and 
felt  the  sting  of  its  inflictions.    To  think  slightingly  of  another,  because 
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those  armies  are  arrayed  against  him,  and  perhaps  prevailing,  is  to  put 
yourself  in  alliance  with  them  against  the  Soul  of  the  man;  and  the 
greater  condemnation  is  on  you.  And  if  you,  too,  are  fighting  that  battle 
within,  will  you  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  a  man  is  the  hell  in  him? 
Will  you  say  that  you  are  the  evil,  and  not  the  Soul  who  opposes  it? 

The  scornful  man  pours  his  contempt  on  the  wicked :  that  is,  the  souls 
who  are  worsted  in  the  conflict  with  evil;  or  on  the  stupid,  who  have  not 
achieved  sending  down  such  a  ray  as  may  illuminate  their  minds.  In 
either  case  he  insults  the  Soul;  whose  coadjuvant  is  it  our  place  to  be, 
not  its  blasphemer.  That  it  should  have  established  as  much  mastery 
as  it  has,  upon  the  treachery  and  slime  of  this  chaos-cosmos  in  which 
it  is  incarnate,  is  a  marvel  we  can  only  comprehend  when  we  think  of 
the  long  aeons  of  its  effort;  but  for  which  it  would  be  to  wonder,  not  that 
hands  are  clumsy  and  brains  dull,  but  that  brute  matter  should  register 
at  all  any  clear  divine  thought,  or  should  move  at  all  in  obedience  to 
motions  of  the  Spirit.  A  long,  slow  march  towards  victory  is  going 
forward;  should  we  not  be  content  to  add  our  weight  to  its  impetus? 

Oh  but  proud  man,  proud  man:  though  you  base  your  pride  on 
miracles  of  achievement;  thox^h  you  are  extremely  clever,  and  of  great 
gifts  and  parts:  though  you  have  unmeasured  genius  both  in  thought 
and  action:  you  do  not  play  your  part!  You  are  oppoang  the  on-move- 
ment  of  the  Divine!  When  you  made  the  fool  shrink  within  himself, 
and  convicted  him  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  folly  (that  raking  sneer 
did  it):  when  you  made  that  man,  severely  wounded  by  evil,  feel  so 
keenly  that  he  was  the  evil  that  had  wounded  him,  and  had  better  cease 
fighting,  and  go  down:  I  do  not  doubt  you  were  requisitioning  from 
Karma  lives  of  brainless  stupidity  and  abject  vice!  Because  it  is  sym- 
pathy, compassion,  that  is  the  final  mark  of  a  man,  and  the  crown-jewel 
of  hianan  attainment;  not  cleverness  of  any  sort,  which  is  a  kind  of  evil, 
except  in  the  hands  of  the  compassionate. 

Ill  —Criticism 

I  have  only  my  brain-mind  with  which  to  criticize  you,  brother;  and 
am  to  consider  now  how  fit  is  this  instrument  for  the  work.  You  came 
into  this  world  out  of  infinity;  the  cycles  of  hiunan  history  are  behind 
you,  in  which  there  was  time  for  you  to  have  lived  more  lives  than  this 
mind  of  mine  has  lived  minutes.  I  behold  two  or  three  threads  of  the 
rainbow  pattern  in  which  you  are  woven;  am  I  not  therefore  well  quali- 
fied to  call  you  weakling,  knave,  or  fool? 

Let  us  say  you  are  nothing  but  what  your  heredity  has  made  you; 
then  if  I  should  use  mathematics,  and  count  up  the  sum  of  your  ancestors 
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since  Atlantis  sank  —  nay,  since  Rome  fell  but  the  other  day  —  I  should 
find  the  f^;ures  stupendous.  Each  one  of  your  forebears  would  have 
lived  his  twenty  to  seventy  years,  in  all  the  days  whereof  he  was  weaving 
something  for  you;  if  you  are  nothing  but  what  those  millions  made  you, 
how  infinitely  varied  you  must  be!  You  cannot  escape  to  have  in  you 
heroes  and  martyrs  and  philosophers,  poets,  hangmen  and  their  victims, 
fallen  men  and  women  belike:  every  element  that  makes  up  himianity. 
What  I  saw  in  you  yesterday,  or  this  morning,  appeared  to  me  cowardly, 
lacking  candor,  uncharitable;  I  am  inclined  now  to  think  it  may  have 
been  the  fall  of  a  Roland,  the  glorious  failure  of  a  hero. 

But  in  truth  I  know  you  are  much  more  than  the  child  of  those  long 
generations;  since  I  have  seen  that  in  you  which  is  not  of  this  world,  nor 
compounded  of  any  faults  or  virtues.  Eternity  it  is:  I  cannot  concave 
but  that  some  part  of  you  is  older  than  these  seas  and  moimtains,  oldo- 
than  the  world,  than  this  dragon  pageantry  of  heaven.  From  behind 
all  your  characteristics,  something  looks  out  at  me  which  reminds  me 
a  little  of  the  Sphinx;  more,  of  a  dark  blue  night  of  stars.  As  I  behold 
everlasting  motion  in  the  sea,  I  guess  at  the  sources  of  everlasting  motion 
in  you;  as  I  sense  indestructibility  in  the  pleroma,  I  feel  the  archeus  of 
it  in  you;  deeper  than  'this  intellectual  being,'  far  underlying  'these 
thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity.'  Shall  not  this  be  fulfilled 
of  its  destinies,  which  have  been  since  before  the  world  began? 

You  are  too  august  for  my  criticism,  brother;  I  grow  somewhat 
frightened  when  I  contemplate  what  awful  forces  are  in  motion  .  .  . 
what  a  tremendous  epic  is  a  man.  They  are  right  in  saying  that  the 
Son  of  God  came  into  the  flesh,  Which  is  the  light  of  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world.  I  cannot,  taking  thought  upon  it,  conceive  of 
you  otherwise  than  as  that!  You  are  the  hero  of  the  long  drama  of  the 
Incarnations,  who  have  contended  against  the  heredities  of  a  thousand 
lives;  there  is  no  phase  of  human  existence,  thought,  action,  character, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  not  in  you;  and  yours  is  the  titanic  enterprise 
of  molding  all  to  divine  ends.  If  I  saw  one  thread  slip  from  your  fingers, 
I  did  not  see  the  million  threads  you  hold.  If  I  saw  one  weed  in  your 
garden,  I  did  not  see  the  thousand  acres  filled  with  bloom. 

All  those  fields  are  yours;  heaven  knows  what  myriad  others  may 
be  mine.  If  that  part  of  your  territory  which  I  pass  daily  is  weedy,  I 
am  convinced,  there  are  vast  landscapes  in  my  own  territory,  sown 
thick  with  tares;  and  I  have  never  discovered  them  yet.  I  should  have 
ventured  far  into  them,  I  think,  and  made  gardens  of  a  few,  had  I  never 
cast  presumptuous  eyes  on  your  domain. 

In  me  also  is  the  Eternal;  but  That  criticizes  no  man:  knowing  the 
task  It  has  undertaken  in  all,  and  what  ages  it  needs  for  fulfilment,  and 
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what  diiBculties  lie  in  the  way.  —  No:  I  have  only  a  brain-mind  where- 
with to  criticize  you;  and  it  is  a  thing  compounded  of  the  failings  of 
lives  and  generations,  with  little  vision  you  could  call  better  than  sheer 
blindness;  an  acre  that  I  am  to  weed;  not  a  weapon  I  am  to  use  against 
God  in  you.     What  else  is  in  me  and  wiser  is  not  given  to  criticism. 


HOW  LUIGI  CORNARO  SUCCESSFULLY    CONFRONTED 
OLD  AGE:      by  Percy  Leonard 

SLTHOUGH  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since 
the  death  of  Luigi  Comaro,  he  is  still  cited  as  a  notable 
example  of  the  remedial  value  of  temperance  in  diet,  and 
its  efficacy  in  preserving  the  faculties  imdimmed,  even  to 
extreme  old  age. 

Lu^  Comaro,  bom  in  1467  and  of  more  than  usually  delicate  con- 
stitution, still  further  increased  his  natural  infirmities  by  unlimited 
self-indulgence,  until  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  reached  a  crisis  so  acute 
that  he  longed  for  death  as  a  release.  He  adopted  a  course  of  extreme 
abstinence,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  completely  cured  and 
prolonged  his  cheerful,  active  career  until  his  death  at  ninety-nine. 

Hear  him  expatiate  on  the  advantage  of  restraining  those  appetites 
which  bring  so  many  lives  to  an  untimely  close. 

"Oh  thrice  holy  sobriety  so  useful  to  man.  Thou  prolongest  his  days  and  freest  him  from 
the  dreadful  thoughts  of  death.  How  greatly  ought  we  to  be  indebted  to  thee,  since  by  thee 
we  enjoy  this  beautiful  world,  which  is  really  beautiful  to  all  whose  senses  have  not  been  dead- 
ened by  repletion.  I  really  never  knew  till  I  grew  old,  that  the  world  was  so  beautiful.  My 
spirits,  never  oppressed  by  too  much  food  are  always  brisk  especially  after  eating,  so  that 
I  much  enjoy  the  singing  of  a  song  before  I  sit  down  to  writing.  I  have  a  better  voice  now, 
clearer  and  louder,  than  at  any  period  of  my  Ufe.  Now  what  a  comfort  is  this,  that  old  as 
I  am,  I  am  able  without  fatigue  of  mind  or  body  thus  to  be  fully  engaged,  and  to  study  the 
most  important,  difficult  and  sublime  subjects." 


Browning's  exhortation; 

"Grow  old  along  with  me 
The  best  is  yet  to  be" 

exactly  expresses  the  Theosophical  attitude  towards  old  age.  The  ebbing 
of  that  tide  of  force  and  passion  which  attains  its  flood  at  thirty-five 
should  cause  no  diminution  of  our  joy  in  living,  or  curtailment  of  our 
power  to  serve.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  as  though  in  Nature's 
plan  youth's  red  and  stormy  morning  should  be  followed  by  a  calm  and 
cloudless  sunset,  and  our  day's  decline  be  hghted  by  the  golden  glow 
of  intuition    and    unruflSed    peace,    until    roimded  by  a  gentle  sleep. 
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Patience  and  industrlousness  are  national  characteristics 
[g  of  the  Chinese.  "There  are  no  idle  people  in  China"  might 
^  be  taken  as  a  Chinese  axiom,  says  Mrs.  Conger,  and  Sir 
&  John  Davis  comments  on  the  cheerful  labor  performed  by 
these  stolid,  self-satisfied,  content  people.    Indeed  Goldsmith's  couplet, 

"Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

is  undoubtedly  truer  of  the  Oriental  than  the  Occidental  temperament. 
The   industrious  Chinaman   works  early   and   late,   imremittingly. 
Arthiu-  H.  Smith  in  Chinese  Characteristics  says: 

"The  Chinese  day  begins  at  a  dim  period,  often  not  at  a  great  remove  from  midnight. 
.  .  .  The  copper  workers  of  Canton,  the  tin-foil  workers  of  Foochow,  the  wood-carvers  of 
Ningho,  the  rice-mill  workers  of  Shanghai,  the  cotton-cleaners  and  workers  in  the  treadmill 
for  bolting  flour  in  the  northern  provinces,  may  all  be  heard  late  at  night  and  at  a  preposterous 
hour  in  the  morning.  Long  before  daylight  the  traveler  comes  upon  a  countryman  who  has 
already  reached  a  distance  of  many  miles  from  his  home,  where  he  is  posted  in  the  darkness 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  daylight,  when  he  will  begin  the  sale  of  his  cabbages!  By  the  time 
the  Occidental  has  had  his  breakfast,  a  Chinese  market  is  nearly  over.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  those  who  are  hard  pressed  to  find  the  means  of  support, 
following  two  different  lines  of  occupation  which  dovetail  into  each  other.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
rural  population  of  some  districts  spend  all  the  time  which  can  be  spared  from  the  exigencies 
of  farm  work  in  making  hats  or  in  plaiting  the  braid,  now  so  large  an  article  of  export.  Chinese 
women  are  not  often  seen  without  a  shoe-sole  in  their  hands  on  which  they  are  perpetually 
taking  stitches  ...  or  perhaps  it  is  a  reel  of  cotton  they  are  spinning.    But  idle  they  are  not" 

Even  after  attaining  wealth  the  Chinaman  does  not  remit  his  indus- 
triouaiess  but  devotes  himself  to  business  with  the  same  energy  as  when 
the  "wolf  was  at  the  door." 

The  mere  position  assigned  to  the  various  occupations  by  the  Chinese 
is  not  a  little  significant.  First  in  importance  and  rank  stands  that  of 
the  scholar;  then  follow  in  order  the  farmer's,  the  workman's,  and  the 
merchant's.  Note  the  importance  given  to  the  farmer  in  this  classifica- 
tion; in  no  coimtry  is  he  so  highly  regarded  as  in  China.  In  fact,  agri- 
culture is  supposed  by  the  Chinese  to  have  had  a  divine  origin,  its  in- 
vention being  attributed  to  Shin  Nung,  their  second  emperor,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  2787  years  B.C.  and  who  "first  fa^oned  timber 
into  ploughs,  and  taught  the  people  the  art  of  husbandry."  And  this 
divine  connexion  has  been  perpetuated  and  the  art  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  Emperors  all  down  the  ages.  The  Emperor  K  'angshi  thus  exhorted 
his  subjects:  "Give  chief  place  to  husbandry  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry-tree,  in  order  to  procure  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  raiment," 
and  his  son  supplemented  this  with  the  excellent  advice:  "Suffer  not 
a  barren  spot  to  remain  in  the  wilds,  ca  a  lazy  person  to  abide  in  the 
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cities;  then  a  fanner  will  not  lay  aside  his  plough  and  hoe;  noc  the  house- 
wife put  away  her  silkworms  or  her  weaving."  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Emperors  to  turn  a  furrow  with  their  own  hands  at  the  vernal  equinox 
and  the  Empresses  used  to  follow  suit  by  picking  mulberry  leaves  for 
the  palace  sUkwOTms,  in  this  way  setting  the  example  for  the  millions 
of  dieir  followers. 

In  his  two-volume  work.  China  and  her  People,  Charles  Denby  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  Chinese  agriculturists,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following: 

"The  Chinese  have  always  beer  an  agricultural  people.  They  never  have  been  warlike. 
They  rank  soldiers  among  the  lowest  classes.  Agriculturists  and  scholars  constitute  the 
aristocracy.  The  Emperors,  whether  native.  Mongol,  or  Manchu,  have  always  encouraged 
agriculture,  and  have  recognised  the  devotion  of  its  laborers  as  the  greatest  safeguard  of  the 
throne.  .  .  . 

"Seen  from  an  eminence,  the  country  around  Fekin  looks  like  an  immense  checker-board. 
The  Chinese  are  gardeners  rather  than  agriculturists.  They  watch  over  their  crops  with  the 
most  constant  care.  They  gather  them  by  hand.  and.  when  the  gleaners  have  finished,  not 
a  straw,  or  root,  or  leaf  is  left  behind.  Often  1  have  watched  them  spread  their  grain  out 
over  a  smooth,  hard-beaten  earth  floor  ir.  the  open  air,  and  thresh  it  whether  with  flails  or  by 
rolling  over  it  a  stone  drawn  by  a  donkey.  When  a  breeze  comes,  the  grain  is  tossed  in  the  air, 
the  kernels  falling  straight,  the  chafi  and  dust  being  blown  away.  .  .  . 

"Chinese  agricttltural  instruments  are  of  the  rudest  character.  They  comprise  the  hoe, 
the  harrow,  the  rake,  and  the  stone  roller.  The  plough  is  simply  a  broad  blade  fastened  to  a 
rough  handle,  guided  by  a  man,  and  drawn  by  teams  of  miscellaneous  description.  I  have  seen 
teams  made  up  of  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  men,  and  boys,  and,  rarely,  women.  .  .  .  The 
Chinese  farmers  measure  the  depth  of  the  furrows  by  the  fingers,  and  frequently  speak  of 
ploughing  only  two  or  three  fingers  deep.  The  most  effective  tool  is  the  hoe,  and  with  this 
the  main  work  in  raising  the  crop  is  done  after  the  grain  has  sprouted.  .  .  .  Implements  are 
made  by  hand,  and  in  the  summer  it  is  very  common  to  see  traveling  bands  of  iron-workers, 
who  traverse  the  country  and  make  or  repair  tools.   Blacksmiths  are  to  be  found  in  all  villages." 

"The  Chinese  farmer  is  industrious  with  an  industry  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  surpass,"  says  one  writer,  and  another  adds: 

"From  these  men  it  is  impossible  'o  withold  the  highest  praise  for  their  untiring  industry. 
With  endless  labor  and  inexhaustible  resource  they  wrest  from  the  soil  the  very  utmost  that 
It  is  capable  of  producing." 

And  turning  to  Mrs.  Conger's  delightful  Letters  from  China,  we  find 
this  pleasing  pen-picture  of  farm-life  in  China: 

"Every  part  of  the  country  is  carefully  and  diligently  cultivated.  The  Chinese  fertilize 
with  the  frugal  gatherings  of  all  manure  in  cities  and  elsewhere,  and  the  crops  are  luxuriant. 
These  people  are  economical  in  the  extreme.  In  North  China  the  winters  are  quite  cold,  and 
fuel  is  scarce  and  expensive.  Every  part  of  the  entire  crop,  from  the  root  to  the  grain,  is  brought 
into  use.  The  stalks  of  the  larger  grains  are  stripped  of  their  leaves  at  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  carefully  laid  out  to  cure.  Then  the  grain  is  gathered  and  the  stalk  utilized;  lastly, 
the  roots,  all  the  weeds,  undergrowth,  and  leaves  are  gathered  and  tied  into  bundles  for  fuel. 
In  winter  the  country  is  barren;  it  looks  as  though  nothiim  ever  grew  there,  but  when  the  spring 
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opens,  many  tillers  of  the  soil  are  out,  digging  and  planting,  and  the  fields  blossom  into  beautiful 
gardens.    Thus  the  ages  go  on,  and  the  soil  is  not  depleted.  .  .  . 

"Our  pilgrimage  was  through  a  fine  farming  country  rich  with  harvest.  Every  particle  of 
ground  except  the  narrow  footpaths  is  carefully  cultivated.  The  farms  look  large,  but  many 
indistinct  lines  separate  them  into  smaller  tracts. 

"Where  there  are  vegetables,  fruit  or  melons,  you  will  see  little  tents  where  the  men  sleep 
to  protect  their  crops.  The  homes  of  these  farmers  are  in  walled  villages.  They  eat  in  common 
mess-houses,  and  their  food  costs  but  little.  .  .  . 

"Here  came  quietly  along  a  drove  of  about  two  hundred  swine  from  the  mountains  of 
Mongolia.  On  dose  observation  we  discovered  that  each  foot  of  each  beast  was  shod  with  a 
leather  sock  to  protect  it  from  the  sharp  stones  Not  one  seemed  footsore.  I  call  this  a  wonderful 
phase  of  patience  and  economy.  Patience  in  making  and  tying  on  those  eight  hundred  socks 
and  economy  in  keeping  the  feet  well,  thus  enabling  them  to  make  their  long  journey  to  Pekin. 
Patience  and  economy  are  marked  characteristics  of  the  Chinese." 

Agriculture  holding  the  prominent  place  it  does  in  the  life  of  the 
Chinese,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  numerous  and  important  works  de- 
voted to  this  subject  in  their  literature.  Indeed,  one  of  the  earliest 
pieces  of  Chinese  literature  extant  is  an  agricultural  almanac  which  was 
probably  written  some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century  b.  c.  It  describes 
the  processes  of  nature  and  the  industries  of  the  gardener  in  the  successive 
seasons  of  the  year;  it  explains  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap  the  harvest, 
and  "it  follows  with  the  love  of  a  natxiralist  the  movements  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air." 

Hardly  less  industrious  than  the  farmer  is  the  Chinese  artisan,  what- 
ever be  his  calling.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  day-laborer.  To  refa- 
to  Mr.  Smith's  account  of  Chinese  industrial  Ufe  once  more,  he  says: 

"That  which  is  true  of  the  farmer  class  is  true  with  still  greater  emphasis  of  the  mere  laborer, 
who  is  driven  by  the  constant  and  chronic  reappearance  of  the  wolf  at  his  door  to  spend  bis 
life  in  everlasting  grind.  As  the  farmer  bestows  the  most  painstakinE  thought  and  care  upon 
every  separate  stalk  of  cabbage,  picking  off  carefully  each  minute  insect,  thus  at  last  tiring  out 
the  ceaseless  swarms  by  his  own  greater  perseverance,  so  does  the  laborer  watch  for  the  most 
insignificant  job.  that  he  may  have  something  for  his  back,  and  for  other  stomachs  and  backs 
that  are  wholly  dependent  upon  him." 

Robert  K.  Douglas,  writing  on  this  subject  in  his  Society  in  China,  says: 

"Next  to  farmers  in  popular  estimation  stand  mechanics,  and  even  a  deeper  state  of  poverty 
than  that  which  afflicts  agriculturists  is  the  common  lot  of  these  men.  .  ,  .  The  rudest  tools 
are  all  that  a  workman  has  at  his  disposal,  and  the  idea  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  an 
improvement  in  their  structure  is  either  called  for  or  necessary.  ...  In  the  higher  branches 
of  mechanical  skill,  such  for  instance,  as  gold,  silver,  and  ivory  work.  Chinamen  excel,  and  they 
are  exceptionally  proficient  m  the  manufacture  of  bronzes,  bells,  lacquer  ware,  and  cloisorm^.  .  . 

"A  feature  in  the  workaday  life  of  China  is  the  number  of  itinerant  craftsmen  who  earn 
their  livelihood  On  the  streets.  Every  domestic  want,  from  the  riveting  of  a  broken  saucer 
to  shaving  a  man's  head,  is  supplied  by  these  useful  peripatetics.  If  a  man's  jacket  wants 
mending,  or  his  shoes  repairing  he  summons  a  passing  tailor  or  cobbler.  .  .  .  Even  black- 
smiths carry  about  with  them  the  very  simple  instruments  of  their  trade,  and  the  bellows  which 
blow  the  flame  are  commonly  so  constructed  as  to  serve  when  required  as  a  box  for  tools  and 
for  a  seat  to  rest  the  owner  when  weary." 
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Considered  in  the  coW,  dry  light  of  science,  the  glowing 
petals  of  the  flowers  are  simply  advertising  signs  to  notify 
the  bees  that  nectar  will  be  bargained  in  exchange  for  their 
'  assistance  in  conveying  pollen  to  the  stamens  and  insuring 
the  production  of  the  seed.  Under  this  view  a  plant  is  nothing  but  a 
business  undertaking  in  which  labor  and  material  are  expended  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  an  adequate  return  for  the  investment.  But  even 
so,  all  conscious,  mercenary  motive  is  denied,  and  flowering  plants  are 
represented  as  the  fortunate  survivors  of  xmcounted  millions  which 
have  passed  away  because  capricious  Chance  has  not  decreed  that  their 
variations  should  take  the  form  of  advertising  signals  to  allure  the  bees. 

Every  existing  flower  is  the  result  of  some  lucky  variation  which 
favored  the  propagation  of  the  fortunate  species,  while  those  whose 
variations  were  less  opportune,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  fierce  contest 
of  competing  types.  The  idea  of  conscious  adaptation  in  Natiu-e  is 
brushed  aside  as  'animistic  superstition,'  and  all  those  dazzling  forms 
of  light  and  beauty  which  adorn  the  robe  of  Nature,  are  explained  as  the 
fortuitous  result  of  age-long  competition  with  only  blind  and  aimless 
Chance  as  umpire  in  the  strife. 

But  the  poets  (and  there  is  said  to  be  a  buried  poet  in  every  human 
breast)  have  always  protested  against  this  sordid  and  material  expla- 
nation of  the  Floral  World;  and  though  they  seldom  argue  on  the  matter 
yet  they  always  give  the  weight  of  their  support  to  those  who  recognize 
inventive  skill,  conscious  intelhgence,  and  joyous  life  displayed  in  those 
bright  eyes  of  vegetation  known  as  flowers. 

To  the  botanist  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  cell-structure 
of  plants:  from  him  we  learn  how  pollen-grains  reach  downwards  to 
the  embryonic  seeds,  and  how  the  leaves  have  power  to  seize  invisible 
material  from  every  passing  breeze  and  weave  the  dainty  fabric  of  the 
gorgeous  robes  they  wear.  But  eyes  and  intellect,  assisted  by  the  micro- 
scope and  chemical  analysis,  are  not  the  only  avenues  conducting  us  to 
Natxtfe's  secrets;  and  the  message  which  the  flowers  proclaim  from  every 
nodding  stem,  is  often  caught  by  simple,  uninstructed  folk  whose  sole 
equipment  for  their  study  is  an  open-hearted  receptivity. 

Children,  and  men  of  child-like  heart  all  down  the  ages,  have  heard 
the  language  of  the  flowers,  and  their  report  is  just  as  valuable  as  that 
of  the  man  with  the  scalpel  who  sits  behind  his  'glazed,  optic  tube.' 
Rightly  to  listen  to  the  flowers  requires  a  pure,  unselfish  heart,  for  their 
sweet,  gentle  tones  can  never  penetrate  a  mind  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
steamy  passion  and  absorbed  in  selfish  and  ambitious  schemes. 
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Even  the  artist  may  receive  a  message  which  to  the  merely  scientific 
temperament  is  meaningless,  and  their  delicate  shading,  their  brilliancy 
of  color,  and  their  flowing  lines  of  contour,  make  an  appeal  to  which 
only  those  who  are  sensitive  to  beauty  can  respond.  But  their  message 
to  the  children,  and  to  those  who  have  passed  through  manhood  to  the 
childhood  that  lies  on  the  further  side  of  maturity,  is  sweeter  still  and 
more  profoundly  true. 

As  Wordsworth  has  said: 

"To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tean." 

But  he  was  too  wise  to  attempt  to  express  those  faint  whispers  from 
Fairyland  in  a  language  which  has  been  evolved  for  legal  definitions, 
personal  gossip,  political  discussion,  and  the  purposes  of  trade. 

A  gift  of  flowers  is  often  accompanied  by  a  motto  or  a  quotation; 
but  the  message  of  the  flowers  is  more  inspiring  than  any  verbal  exhorta- 
tion; is  more  instructive  than  teaching;  and  affects  us  more  profoimdly 
than  philosophy  however  deep.  It  is  a  gushing  flood  of  life  from  Nature's 
beating  heart;  a  free,  unstinted  pouring-forth  from  the  unfathomable 
fount  of  Universal  Life. 

A  flower  is  more  than  a  spot  of  color  on  the  vivid  robe  of  Nature; 
it  is  more  than  an  exquisite  masterpiece  of  modeling  fresh  from  Nature's 
hand;  it  is  more  than  a  living  symbol  of  profuse,  exhaustless  growth. 
The  cup  of  a  flower  is  a  window  that  looks  directly  into  Fairyland  through 
which  we  get  a  glimpse  into  the  secret  workshop  of  Almighty  Pan. 

Wherever  primroses  unfurl  their  buds,  there,  full  in  view,  we  see 
the  miracle  of  Nature's  subtle  alchemy  at  work.  The  substance  of  the 
lifeless  clod  updrawn  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant  b^ins  to  feel  the 
stir  of  vegetable  life.  Its  dull  inertia,  at  the  touch  of  sunshine,  leaps  to 
life;  and  the  imprisoned  forces  of  the  moldered  rocks  pour  from  the 
chalice  of  the  flower  in  copious  breaths  of  perfume,  and  in  beams  of  glow- 
ing light,  which  elevate  our  thoughts  to  higher  levels  though  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  describe  their  charm.  Our  hopes  assume  a  more 
substantial  outline,  our  hearts  are  lighted  with  a  purer  joy,  the  senses 
grow  more  deUcate  and  fine,  our  pulses  beat  in  rhythm  with  the  music 
of  the  Spheres. 

As  precious  stones  to  mountains  of  the  ordinary  rock,  and  as  trans- 
cendent genius  to  the  common  man,  so  is  the  finished  and  consummate 
flower  compared  with  the  colossal  bulk  of  forest  trees  and  the  rank  growth 
of  leaf  and  stem. 

In  spite  of  their  ethereal  loveliness,  the  flowers  are  only  fleetii^ 
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visitants  on  earth.  They  scarce  have  time  to  nod  their  sunny  greeting 
and  to  cheer  us  with  their  smiles,  before  they  fade  and  die;  and  yet 
they  are  "a  joy  for  ever"  and  in  its  inmost  essence  every  flower  is  that 
eternal,  never-withering  amaranth  of  which  the  ancient  poets  sang.* 
The  permanent  abiding-place  of  flowers  is  Plato's  region  of  ideal  types 
where  every  blossom  lives  in  an  eternal  Spring,  descending  now  and  then 
to  pay  a  transient  visit  to  the  earth.  The  snowdrops  in  the  garden  are 
as  frail  as  they  are  beautiful;  but  the  ideal  form  they  faintly  body  forth 
can  never  die,  and  from  the  cosmic  storehouse  they  will  come  again 
to  lead  the  passing  pageant  of  the  floral  year. 

The  battle-scarred,  disfigiu-ed  fields  of  Europe,  wrecked  by  mans' 
mania  to  destroy,  are  quickly  mantled  over  with  a  multitude  of  wavii^ 
poppies,  blue  cornflowers,  and  the  mustard's  yellow  gold,  proving  that 
power  to  heal  is  still  at  hand,  that  Nature's  primal  harmonies  survive 
humanity's  discordant  din,  and  that  whenever  our  delirious  fever  shall 
have  spent  its  rage,  the  sweet  beneficence  behind  the  veil  will  bring 
remcrseful  and  distracted  man  to  health  and  peace  once  more. 

*As  a  demonetration  that  the  never-withering  amaranth  is  somethinK  more  than  a  poetical 
fiction,  see  Isis  Umeiled,  Volume  II,  pp.  609-610,  where  a  singularly  beautiful  and  instructive 
experience  of  M.  P.  Blavatsky  with  a  Bhikshunl  is  cited. 


"As  the  silent  soul  awakes,  it  makes  the  ordinary  life  of  the  man  more 
purposeful,  more  vital,  more  real  and  responsible.  The  occultist  who  has 
withdrawn  into  his  own  citadel  has  found  his  strength;  immediately  he 
becomes  aware  of  the  demands  of  duty  upon  him."  —  Light  on  the  Path 
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iWilh   pm-and-ink    drawinis   by   Ihi   mahor) 

IV 


(igauitji  me  evmuig  sKy  ui  wuiicr 
as  in  summer,  and  on  the  day  when  Jim  came  back  from  London  it  looked 
its  best,  to  him  at  least.  He  rode  from  Framblesea  along  the  cliff  because 
the  footpath  was  better  than  the  road  at  this  time  of  year,  although 
more  dangerous  because  of  the  land-slides  that  are  frequent  in  the  wet 
season:  but  the  cliff-road  was  deserted,  and  it  had  the  further  advantage 
of  leading  to  the  lane  that  ran  past  old  Jasper's  cottage  to  the  village, 
by  which  way  he  could  arrive  unseen.  He  rang  his  bicycle  bell  as  he 
got  near  the  house,  knowing  that  the  old  man  was  'hard  of  hearing' 
and  that  his  grand-daughter  was  not.  And  when  she  heard  the  sound 
she  thought  the  angels  had  no  bells  in  heaven  as  beautiful  as  that. 

Old  Jasper  wondered  what  kept  the  lass  so  long  tonight.  She  had 
been  pining  lately;  he  had  good  eyes  although  his  hearing  had  b^un 
to  fail,  and  he  knew  what  the  trouble  was.  Poor  little  lass!  But  when 
she  at  length, came  in  and  the  glow  of  the  fire  lit  up  her  figure  in  the 
door-way  she  seemed  to  be  glorified  as  a  figure  in  a  dream.  The  old  man 
scarcely  dared  to  speak;  the  cottage  was  suddenly  transformed  like  the 
pictures  he  saw  sometimes  in  the  fire;  and  Janet  came  to  him  and  sat 
at  his  feet  laying  her  head  upon  his  knee  as  she  used  to  do  when  a  child 
asking  to  be  told  a  story.  But  tonight  there  was  silence  between  them, 
silence  and  sympathy. 

The  stars  were  shining  when  the  artist  reached  the  'Royal  George.' 
The  venerables  were  assembled,  and  his  welcome  was  whole-hearted. 
The  contrast  was  startling  between  this  and  the  dinner  at  Hampstead, 
even  more  so  than  that  between  the  'Royal  George'  and  Oakleythorpe, 
though  those  two  might  seem  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.   He  was  at  home 
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in  his  sister's  house  in  spite  of  its  magnificence,  and  he  was  a't  home 
in  Bisby  in  spite  of  its  poverty.  Home  has  so  little  to  do  with  luxury 
or  want. 

But  Jim  had  work  to  do  and  could  not  make  any  long  stay  at  the 
little  village,  which  he  called  his  headquarters.  His  work  now  took 
him  to  the  towns  that  he  had  n^lected  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  he  was  busy  in  this  way  for  some  weeks,  after  which  he  went  to 
Oakleythorpe  according  to  promise,  and  there  he  received  the  formal 
announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Mary  McNorten  to  George  Dunlop. 
The  letter  was  delayed  by  following  him  from  place  to  place,  so  that  his 
sister  happened  to  see  a  notice  of  the  coming  marriage  in  the  paper  on 
the  same  day.  McNorten  was  fond  of  publicity  and  the  Dxmlops  loved 
it  dearly.  So  Jim  was  spared  the  embarrassment  of  telling  his  sister 
news  that  he  felt  should  have  been  painful  to  him.  He  really  was  puzzled 
to  know  how  to  feel  about  it,  not  being  naturally  hypocritical.  He  was 
very  sorry  for  poor  Mary  when  he  thought  of  George  Dimlop  and  con- 
trasted him  with  the  kind  of  man  that  such  a  dear  good  girl  as  that  was 
worthy  of. 

Beatrice  was  a  little  surprised  at  her  brother's  indifference,  and 
wondered  what  it  meant.  The  explanation  came  to  her  accidentally. 
While  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  house  she  saw  a  sketch-book 
in  Jim's  bedroom  and  took  it  with  her  to  look  over  at  her  leisure.  When 
^e  closed  the  book  her  face  was  serious.  She  knew  now  why  Bisby 
had  become  her  brother's  headquarters. 

She  put  the  sketch-book  back  a  little  guiltily  and  wondered  who 
was  the  girl.  The  book  was  full  of  her,  and  it  seemed  to  Beatrice  that 
she  could  read  the  whole  romance  in  those  sketches.  A  village  girl,  but 
not  an  ordinary  type.  In  that  face  she  saw  intensity  and  earnestness 
and  character.  TTiis  was  serious  and  must  be  stopped  at  any  cost,  or 
Jim  would  be  compromised,  and  might  even  be  dragged  into  a  disgrace- 
ful marriage  which  his  family  would  have  to  repudiate.  She  thought 
it  over  and  decided  that  Jim  must  be  saved.  She  was  impetuous  by 
nature,  and  always  acted  on  impulse,  fearing  perhaps  lest  her  purpose 
should  cool  on  the  anvil.  "Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot!"  was  her  motto, 
and  the  result  was  that  at  times  the  sparks  would  fly  freely  in  her  neighbor- 
hood. She  must  go  to  Bisby,  she  must  see  the  girl  and  reason  with  her, 
she  would  be  reasonable;  evidently  from  the  sketches  she  was  not  of  a 
scheming  type,  rather  a  dreamer,  romantic  most  probably,  but  one  who 
could  be  made  to  see  the  folly  of  such  an  entanglement.  But  what  possible 
excuse  could  she  invent  for  a  sudden  visit  to  such  a  'jumping-off  place' 
as  Bisby  at  that  time  of  year?  It  was  miles  from  anywhere.  The  little 
sea-side  town  of  Framblesea  was  bad  enough  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
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it  would  be  impossible.  She  knew  of  no  one  in  the  ne^hborhood  to  whom 
she  could  propose  a  visit. 

Alice  had  told  her  what  a  deadly  dull  part  of  the  country  it  was. 
As  she  put  it:  "Everywhere  was  twenty  miles  from  anywhere  and  the 
roads  were  vile."  Alice  knew  people  somewhere  there;  why  not  get 
her  to  go  and  see  the  place?  Alice  was  such  a  dear  girl  she  would  under- 
stand the  situation  without  too  much  explanation  and  would  be  able 
to  report  upon  the  woman  if  nothing  mwe;  and  Ahce  was  staying  with 
the  Johnstones  of  Balderwick  not  more  than  ten  miles  off.  That  settled 
it.  The  carriage  was  ordered  for  Balderwick  next  day  and  a  'wire' 
was  sent  announcing  a  luncheon-visit.  The  Johnstones  were  always 
delighted  to  see  her,  and  Alice  would  be  sure  to  be  at  home  to  meet  her 
friend  Beatrice.  Nothing  was  said  to  Jim,  who  was  out  all  the  time 
with  his  brother-in-law  ca-  scouring  the  neighborhood  in  search  of  an- 
tiquities. 

When  Alice  Chesterton  heard  the  story  of  the  sketch-book  she  behaved 
magnanimously  and  did  not  remind  her  Mend  that  she  had  foretold  this 
most  imfortunate  affair.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  surprise. 
But  seeing  that  Beatrice  really  was  distressed  she  promised  to  help  her 
save  the  family  name  from  such  disgrace  as  Jim  would  surely  bring  upon 
them  all  if  he  were  not  promptly  provided  with  a  suitable  wife.  Ctace 
that  was  accomplished  she  felt  that  the  family  would  have  done  all  that 
was  necessary  in  self-defense. 

Alice  became  quite  heroic  in  her  desire  to  serve  in  such  a  good  cause, 
and  even  went  so  ^  as  to  propose  that  she  should  go  down  to  some 
friends  of  hers  in  that  neighborhood  and  go  over  to  Bisby  to  see  the  girl 
herself.  She  could  find  some  excuse.  She  was  delighted  to  help  her 
friend,  and  was  not  sony  to  have  a  chance  to  square  her  account  with 
Master  Jim  for  the  woxmd  he  had  inflicted  on  her  vanity.  So  Beatrice 
went  home  satisfied  that  she  had  done  her  duty,  feeling  once  more  at 
peace  with  all  mankind,  having  prepared  a  mine  that  was  meant  to 
shatter  her  brother's  idyll  and  wreck  the  happiness  of  the  woman  who 
had  forgotten  herself  so  far  as  to  love  and  trust  a  man  who  was  not  of 
her  class. 

A  few  days  later  Jim  went  farther  north,  intending,  so  he  said,  to 
stay  some  weeks  and  finish  his  work  before  going  to  Lcmdon  to  see  the 
publisher  and  revise  the  illustrations  fw  the  second  volume  of  the  great 
work  that  was  to  make  him  famous.  He  said  it  would  be  a  month  or 
mace  before  he  would  be  free  again:  and  then  he  proposed  to  go  to  Bisby 
to  finish  pictures  begun  there  for  the  spring  exhibitions.  So  the  coast 
was  clear  for  Alice  Chesterton. 

Jim  hated  tetter-writing  and  never  wrote  a  letter  if  a  tel^am  would 
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serve  the  piupose;  so  Janet  never  expected  to  hear  from  him  when  he 
was  away,  although  she  pined  for  him  in  the  long  winter  evenings  when 
her  grandfathtf  would  dose  in  his  chair  before  the  fire;  he  was  failing 
rapidly.  Before  Jim  had  been  gone  a  fortnight  the  old  man  had  passed 
away,  and  Janet  was  alone  in  the  cottage  that  was  now  her  own:  alone 
and  very  lonel?.  She  tried  to  write  to  Jim,  but  could  not.  She  could 
only  wait  for  him.  Her  aunt  from  Framblesea  had  been  with  her  (or 
the  funeral,  but  could  not  stay  long;  she  had  her  own  family  to  think  of, 
and  tried  to  persuade  Janet  to  go  back  with  her.  But  Janet  said  she 
could  not  bear  to  leave  the  cottage  where  she  had  been  so  happy;  and 
that  seemed  natural  enough;  besides  it  was  her  own  home  now.  The 
village  was  sympathetic  and  extremely  curious  to  know  what  her  'young 
gentleman'  would  do  now.  But  Janet  went  about  her  work  as  usual, 
and  dreamed  of  him,  and  waited  for  his  coming. 

One  day  a  dc^-cart  rattled  up  to  the  'Royal  George'  and  the  land- 
lady bustled  out  to  receive  the  imusual  visitors.  The  d(^-cart  was 
driven  by  young  Mr.  Duckworth  from  Righead,  and  beside  him  sat 
a  fashionably  dressed  lady  who  asked  if  Mr.  Alexander  was  at  home. 
She  seemed  so  disappointed  at  hearing  that  he  was  still  away  that  the 
good  woman  became  communicative,  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Alexander 
never  wrote  to  say  when  he  would  be  back,  so  that  they  kept  his  room 
ready  for  him.  Would  the  lady  come  in  and  look  at  his  pictures?  There 
were  two  of  them  in  the  parlor;  but  she  thought  that  the  best  must  be 
over  at  Jasper  Mickelthwaite's,  where  he  was  painting  mostly;  but  Jasper 
he  was  dead,  good  man,  and  buried,  and  his  granddaughter  was  all 
alone  there  now.  Maybe  she  would  know  when  the  gentleman  was  com- 
ing back,  if  the  lady  would  drive  roimd  that  way  and  enquire. 

AUce  Chesterton  thanked  the  good  woman  but  said  she  did  not  think 
that  she  could  spare  the  time.  However,  when  young  Duckworth  said 
there  was  no  hurry,  and  if  Mrs.  Chesterton  liked  to  go  and  see  the  place 
they  had  time  enough,  though  he  thought  she  would  find  it  mra-e  in- 
teresting to  see  the  country,  Alice  decided  to  go  as  far  as  the  lane;  then 
she  got  out  and  left  the  dc^-cart  and  her  youthful  escort  to  wait  for  her 
while  she  went  on  to  the  cottage  alone. 

Janet  received  her  quite  simply  and  appeared  to  find  nothing  im- 
usual in  the  visit.  Any  friend  of  Jim's  was  nattirally  welcome,  though 
she  did  not  particularly  like  this  fashionable  woman  of  the  world  who 
tried  to  be  patronizing  at  first.  Janet  explained  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Alexander's  movements.  He  had  been  very  fond  of  listening 
to  her  grandfather's  tales.  Yes!  he  was  dead.  Would  Alice  like  to  see 
his  grave.  No!  Alice  declined  (she  was  not  fond  of  graves),  but  she 
would  like  to  see  some  of  the  pictures,  she  was  a  great  admirer  of  Jim's 
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painting.  She  called  him  'Jim'  and  talked  of  Beatrice  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  clear  that  she  was  a  very  intin^te  friend  of  the  family. 
She  showed  the  greatest  interest  in  the  paintings  and  talked  of  the  high 
hopes  his  family  had  of  the  success  of  the  young  artist.  Then  she  grew 
confidential  and  told  of  his  sister's  anxiety  to  see  her  brother  married 


to  a  lady  whom  Alice  seemed  to  suggest  was  already  almost  as  good  as 
engaged  to  dear  Jim.  She  said  that  this  charming  girl  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  both  as  to  her  family  and  fortune,  and  excused  her  friend 
Beatrice  for  thinking  about  such  things,  because  Jim  was  so  dreadfully 
unpractical.  He  had  no  private  fortune,  and  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  most  extravagant  family  with  a  house  full  of  servants  and  all  that, 
and  consequently  would  be  miserable  if  he  were  to  make  a  bad  marriage. 
Then  incidentally  she  spoke  of  a  friend  of  her  own  who  had  done  that 
kind  of  thing;  and  she  made  a  vivid  picture  of  the  remorse  of  the  woman 
who  had  ruined  his  career.  She  thought  a  woman  ought  to  be  too  proud 
for  that.  She  talked  uninterruptedly  in  this  strain  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  finally  talked  herself  out  of  the  house  and  into  the  lane  with  Janet's 
large  eyes  fixed  on  her  in  a  way  that  made  her  extremely  uncomfortable. 
When  she  said  good-bye  she  kissed  the  girl  and  tried  to  feel  that  she  had 
done  what  was  best  for  all.    But  the  girl's  eyes  haimted  her. 

To  tell  the  truth  she  was  a  little  scared  at  what  she  had  done.    The 
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girl's  eyes  had  a  look  in  them  that  seemed  to  recall  some  tragedy  that 
she  had  read  or  dreamed  of.  There  was  something  about  this  village- 
girl  that  "made  hH'  wonder  if  she  would  have  been  like  that  if  she  had 
been  brought  up  away  from  the  world.  It  was  unusual  for  Alice  to  be 
disturbed  by  anything,  but  this  was  a  new  experience.  She  knew  the 
women  of  her  own  class  thoroughly,  but  in  that  cottage  she  had  felt 
strangely  out  of  place,  and  in  her  heart  she  was  ashamed. 

She  had  done  her  work  well.  The  picture  she  had  drawn  of  a  mes- 
alliance was  no  fiction,  in  that  she  was  able  to  speak  from  direct  observa- 
tion, and  what  she  said  was  true.  The  poot  girl  saw  the  picttire  and  re- 
alized its  possibility.  It  came  upon  her  as  a  revelation.  She  had  been 
living  in  a  dream,  this  talk  appeared  like  an  awakening  to  real  life:  and 
yet  the  waking  state,  if  this  was  indeed  an  awakening,  seemed  more 
like  a  nightmare  than  like  truth.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  a  somnambulist 
as  she  returned  to  the  cott^e  and  stood  there  dazed  by  an  awakening. 
Where  was  her  home?  The  house  was  there;  the  things  aroimd  were 
in  their  usual  place;  nothing  was  moved;  and  yet  her  home  was  gone; 
and  what  remained  was  but  a  dead  shell  in  which  the  very  air  was  tainted 
with  corruption.  What  had  this  woman  done  to  wreak  such  ruin?  It 
seemed  as  if  some  horrible  plague-pit  had  been  xmcovered  and  the  fair 
earth  defiled  with  death  in  its  most  hideous  form.  The  pestilence  had 
laid  its  foul  touch  upon  her  pure  dream  of  love. 

She  shuddered  as  she  stood  there  in  the  house  of  death.  Then  a  ray 
of  sunlight  came  peeping  through  a  window  and  shone  on  the  chair 
her  grandfather  had  used  so  long.  She  watched  the  light  grow  as  the 
clouds  parted,  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  horrcff  was  lifted  from  her  mind, 
so  that  her  thought  came  clearer.  Gradually  the  air  grew  purer  and 
Janet  breathed  more  freely.  She  tried  to  throw  c^  the  bUght  that  had 
fallen  upon  her  mind  and  lay  on  her  heart  like  a  sense  of  shame  she  had 
never  yet  known,  but  the  misery  of  it  still  clung  to  her.  There  is  a  terrible 
old  proverb  that  says,  "Throw  mud  enough  and  some  of  it  will  stick." 

Alice  had  followed  this  plan  and  had  succeeded  in  her  ptirpose.  She 
had  shown  the  girl  that  her  lover's  futxu-e  was  in  her  hands  to  mar  ot 
to  let  go.  Janet  had  seen  the  alternative  just  as  it  was  presented  to  her; 
and  she  had  made  her  choice  exactly  as  she  was  meant  to  do.  Her  heart 
was  generous  and  she  did  not  hesitate,  but  the  sacrifice  was  like  death, 
and  she  stood  long  unconscious  of  anything  but  the  awful  sense  of  Icmeli- 
ness  that  had  closed  in  upon  her. 

When  she  came  to  herself  and  looked  roxmd  the  room  in  search  of  some 
landmark  on  which  to  focus  her  mind,  the  silence  and  the  darkness  were 
all  that  she  could  feel  except  the  loneliness  that  had  suddenly  become  part 
of  her  life.    Her  dream  had  been  too  beautiful;  this  was  the  awakening. 
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were  letters  for  him  at  the  inn,  one  of  which  was  from  Janet  Thorpe, 
and  with  it  was  the  cumbersome  old  key  of  the  cottage  door.  The 
letter  was  very  simple,  it  merely  told  him  she  had  gone  away  as  it  was 
best  for  both:  but  she  hoped  he  would  use  the  cottage  just  as  if  it  were 
his  own.  It  would  make  her  so  happy  to  think  that  it  could  be  of  use 
to  him  for  his  pictures.  She  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to  her  grand- 
father and  fen*  all  the  happy  days  that  she  had  known  there,  and  said 
that  when  his  name  became  famous  she  should  feel  proud  to  have  known 
him,  and  would  share  in  his  triumphs  wherever  she  might  be.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  explanation;  no  reproach  nor  expression  of  regret: 
it  was  not  necessary.    Jim  understood. 

For  a  moment  he  was  dazed  as  by  a  blow  from  an  unseen  enemy. 
His  mind  asked  whose  was  the  hand  that  had  struck  him  treacherously, 
and  he  recalled  the  old  saying,  "A  man's  enemies  are  they  of  his  own 
household." 

Then  he  knew  that  some  member  of  his  family  had  taken  this  means 
to  save  him  from  a  mesalliance  that  would  discredit  the  family  name. 
He  had  made  no  secret  of  his  visits  to  Bisby  and  the  whole  vill^e  knew 
of  his  intimacy  with  Janet  Thorpe;  any  visitor  who  cared  to  make  en- 
quiries could  learn  all  there  was  to  know  and  a  good  deal  more  from 
village  gossip.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  his  father's  doing;  but  the 
garrulous  iimkeeper  soon  cleared  the  matter  up  by  his  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  lady  who  had  come  in  Mr.  Duckworth's  dog-cart.  The  des- 
cription could  only  apply  to  one  person  and  that  was  Alice  Chesterton, 
who  was  a  friend  of  ijie  Duckworth's  and  his  own  sister's  dear  friend. 
Jim  reflected  bitterly  that  no  one  but  a  woman  would  have  struck  him 
in  the  dark  in  this  way,  and  he  knew  that  the  weapon  was  poisoned  by 
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memory  of  a  slight.  Had  she  been  a  man  he  felt  he  could  have  cursed 
her  more  becomingly.  His  indignation  fell  upon  the  one  who  must  have 
planned  this  piece  of  treachery,  his  sister  Beatrice.  Oh!  she  would  have 
d(aie  it  for  his  good  no  doubt,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  family.  He  under- 
stood all  that,  and  could  not  blame  her  on  that  score;  but  he  felt  the 
imspoken  pain  in  the  letter  that  he  still  held  in  his  hand.  It  seemed  to 
throb  hke  a  human  heart. 

On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Beatrice 
a  letter  such  as  she  had  never  thought  to  get  from  light-hearted  Jim. 
It  was  so  cold  and  cutting,  and  so  scrupulously  just,  that  Beatrice  scarcely 
recognised  the  writer;  and  when  she  laid  it  down  it  was  with  the  con- 
viction that  she  had  lost  her  brother  and  had  failed  in  her  design. 

Such  letters  are  like  the  closing  of  a  door  that  cannot  be  reopened. 
Jim  felt  it  so,  and  let  it  go.  It  was  indeed  the  closing  of  a  door;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  as  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  his  life,  in  which  he  would 
free  himself  from  the  fetters  of  conventionality.  His  days  of  drifting  with 
the  tide  were  passed.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  suddenly  attained  to  his  ma- 
jority and  become  a  man. 

Alice  Chesterton  had  freed  him  in  a  way  that  she  had  not  intended; 
and  her  friend  Beatrice  was  ungrateful  to  her  when  she  realized  the  fruits 
of  her  interference. 

Jim  felt  a  strange  sense  of  relief  as  he  dropped  that  letter  into  the  box 
at  the  post-oflRce  and  turned  down  the  lane  towards  old  Jasper's  cottj^. 

He  sat  down  at  the  door  where  the  old  man  used  to  sit  to  watch 
the  sunset,  and  he  let  his  mind  call  up  for  him  pictures  of  the  happy  days 
that  he  had  passed  here  listening  to  the  endless  stories  and  painting 
innumerable  sketches  for  future  pictures. 

As  he  sat  there  alone  the  sun  went  down,  and  he  seemed  to  hear 
Janet  calUng  him  to  come  and  watch  the  sunset  from  the  cliff  as  they  so 
often  did  in  the  happy  days  that  seemed  so  long  ago.  Instinctively  he 
rose  and  followed  his  fancy  up  to  the  point  from  which  the  old  church 
looked  its  best  against  the  afterglow. 

Where  was  she  now?  Watching  the  same  sunset  perhaps,  but  alone, 
nursing  the  dead  body  of  a  dream.  Was  the  dream  dead  indeed?  Per- 
haps: as  the  day  dies.  But  the  sim  will  rise  tomorrow  on  a  new  day, 
and  the  dream  of  yesterday  may  be  reborn  as  a  reality  tcanwrow. 

The  thought  came  to  him  as  a  challenge  from  his  heart  to  vindicate 
hk  own  ideal.  The  scene  before  him  took  on  a  new  dignity,  and  life  itself 
seemed  filled  with  a  strange  significance. 

Behind  him,  as  he  stood,  the  sea  moaned  drearily,  and  clouds  were 
gathering  in  the  sky,  but  the  glow  of  simset  made  them  glorious,  and  the 
sea's  monotonous  plaint  was  like  life's  undertone  of  suffaing,  in  which 
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lay  menace  of  many  a  storm  such  as  may  test  the  power  of  man's  will. 
Jim  Alexander  hardly  had  learned  as  yet  the  meaning  of  that  word 
'will.'  Life  had  come  easily  to  him  and  pleasantly,  and  he  had  gone 
his  own  way  almost  imconscious  of  effort  in  setting  aside  such  opposition 
as  he  had  me*  ^J"™  f*^*-  *^'^  *''■=*  *"'me  he  realized 
the  meaning  of  »ice  that  lay  be- 
fore him;  he  mew  that  his 
future  himg  in  the  balance 
and  his  will  i  could  turn 
the  scale.  He  I  saw  the  two 
alternatives  :  |  to  give  way 
to  his  family  I  with  the  re- 
ward of  gen-  1  eral  approval 
coupled  with  a  sufficient  al- 
lowance in  the  present  and 
prospect  of  a 
a  position  in 
most  men 
er  more  than 
well  as  an  in- 
public  life 
surely    open 


wealthy  wife, 
society  that 
would  consid- 
desuable,  as 
troduction  to 
that  would 
fcff  him  op- 
portunities of  '  honorable  ser- 
vice. On  the  other  hand 
there  was  the  uncertainty  of 
an  artist's  lifi  nth  the  assur- 
ance of  social  :ism  when  he 
should  marry  Lmi,  .u-  m^i,  ^^\,  the  loss  of 
all  possible  income  or  inheritance  from  his  parents,  and  the  certainty 
that  none  of  his  family  would  ever  recognize  his  wife.  To  balance 
these  considerations  he  had  Love,  Hope,  and  Liberty:  love  of  a  good 
woman;  hope  of  success  in  his  career;  and  liberty  to  live  up  to  his  ideal. 
There  was  no  hesitation  in  his  choice. 

He  saw  the  narrow  path  that  led  to  the  village  past  old  Jasper's 
cottage  suddenly  begin  to  shine  like  gold  where  the  glowing  sky  was 
mirrwed  in  the  pools  along  the  muddy  way.  It  seemed  symbolical  to 
him  of  the  path  that  he  had  chosen,  with  all  its  difficulties  and  'mud- 
holes'  lighted  by  a  glory  that  could  transform  it  as  the  setting  sun  out 
there  transformed  the  muddy  lane. 

In  that  moment  of  choice  he  had  seen  a  picture  of  the  future  as  it 
might  be  if  he  abandoned  his  ideal,  and  he  faced  it  squarely.  He  knew 
that  in  defying  social  conventions  he  was  challenging  an  invisible  and 
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unassailable  antagonist,  that  was  as  hard  to  fight  as  a  fog  that  quietly 
envelops  its  victims  and  leaves  them  to  blindly  stumble,  or  fall,  or  find 
their  way,  with  absolute  indifference  to  their  success  or  failure.  He 
had  seen  something  of  the  seamy  side  of  life  in  his  bohemian  associations, 
and  knew  a  little  of  what  it  means  to  fail  on  the  path  that  he  had  chosen. 
But  he  had  courage  and  faith  in  the  woman  whom  he  had  foimd  waiting 
for  his  comii^  in  the  Uttle  village  by  the  sea.  She  was  at  this  moment 
more  to  him  than  a  woman;   she  was  an  emblem  of  his  ideal  in  life. 

She  seemed  involved  in  allhis  secret  aspirations,  as  though  she  were 
created  for  him  by  his  own  cravii^  for  freedom,  and  by  his  yearning  for 
comradeship.  To  lose  her  now  would  be  to  lose  himself,  his  better 
self.  To  renounce  her  would  be  to  purchase  the  approval  of  the  world 
at  the  price  of  his  own  soul. 

His  choice  was  made,  and  in  his  heart  he  knew  it  was  irrevocable. 
There  are  such  moments  in  a  man's  life,  when  he  alone  knows  the  actual 
reahty  of  his  power  of  choice,  and  when  he  consciously  accepts  the  full 
responsibility  of  his  own  decision.  In  such  moments  a  man  knows  that 
his  will  is  free  and  that  his  decision  is  binding.  He  may  forget  it  later, 
he  may  repudiate  it  as  a  mere  freak  of  imagination,  he  may  fail  to  live 
up  to  it;  but  it  is  made;  it  is  a  fact  in  nature,  recorded  in  his  own  sub- 
conscious memory  ineffaceably;    and  one  day  he  will  remember. 

Jim  saw  the  dark  clouds  in  the  sky,  he  saw  the  muddy  lane,  but  also 
with  the  vision  of  an  artist  he  saw  the  glory  that  ensouled  the  scene  and 
made  it  beautiful.  So  he  went  home  to  old  Jasper's  cottage  with  a  glow 
in  his  heart  that  was  not  the  glow  of  passion.  It  awed  him  with  a  sense 
of  revelation,  as  if  it  were  the  seal  of  an  initiation  through  which  he  had 
passed  in  his  solitary  meditation,  when  he  had  felt,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
something  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Man. 

When  the  second  volmne  of  'Rural  Antiquities'  appeared  it  bore  as 
its  frontispiece  a  charming  painting  of  an  old  church-tower  that  seemed 
to  be  meltii^  into  the  rich  glow  of  a  western  sky;  while  the  last  picture 
in  the  book  had  the  suggestive  title  "Mots  janua  vitae."  In  it  was  a 
tall  and  graceful  girl,  who  was  placing  a  wreath  upon  a  grave. 

The  grave  was  Jasper's,  and  the  girl  was  Jim  Alexander's  wife. 
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TO    THE    LOVED    AND    HONORED     MEMORY    OF 
PROFESSOR    DANIEL    DE    LANGE 

By  Kenneth  Morris 

I 

I  WATCHED  Orion  swing  through  heaven  last  night; 
I  knew  not  then  what  made  the  skies  so  gay; 
I  saw  unwonted  splendors  sweep  and  play 
Through  the  white  Barnes  of  space.    Oh,  bright  and  bright 
Sirius  and  Procyon  (lashed  and  beamed  delight; 
I  could  not  think  but  heaven  kept  holiday 
With  paeans  thrilled  along  the  Milky  Way, 
And  all  the  vast  sparkling  in  gala  white. 

—  You  did  foresee  with  clear  prophetic  faith 

A  triumph  hour,  when  your  life  here  should  cease. 
And  Royal  Death  greet  you,  as  king  greets  king. 
Now  —  they  keep  festival  in  the  Halls  of  Death, 
With  grand  triumphal  musics,  and  with  Peace; 
And  for  your  sake  the  Starry  Splendors  sing! 

II 

The  sun  shines,  and  the  sky  is  blue  o'erhead; 

Down  in  the  palms  a  meadowlark  's  at  song; 

Beautiful  Spirit,  laughter-wise  and  strong. 
What  splendid  word  for  you  shall  yet  be  said? 
Some  light  from  you  through  all  this  peace  is  shed; 

You  are  at  one  with  that  Undying  Throng 

Who,  all  unseen,  wage  endless  wars  on  wrong  — 
You  are  at  one  with  Beauty  and  Peace,  being  dead. 

Dear,  royal,  song-rich  Spirit!    Yet  we  know 

■  That  where  you  are,  you  still  must  hear  the  cry 

Of  all  these  millions  here  that  mourn  and  die: 
That  you  must  heed  Earth's  and  her  children's  woe. 

Not  such  as  you  may  rest.  . . .  Swift  the  years  fly; 

You  shall  return,  ere  many  seasons  go! 

Inlernalional  Theosophical  HfaJquarlers 

Point  Loma,    California 

January  31.  1918 
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AT  THE   FUNERAL  OF  PROFESSOR  DANIEL  DE  LANGE 


By  Kenneth  Morris 


YOU  open  doors  for  us  within; 
Beautiful  worl<ls  through  you  we  win; 
We  should  not  guess  this  secret 
wonder 
Unlets  Death  had  let  you  in. 

Silence  is  there;   silence  is  there, 
And  Oh,  a  light  than  heaven's  more  fair. 
And  every  moment  lilies 
blowing. 
Great  white  blooms  in  the  golden  air. 

Because  you  were  so  dear,  so  dear, 
If  we  but  close  our  eyelids  here 

We  see  you  mbve  in  the  Light  of 
the  Lonely, 
In  a  shining  silence  diamond  clear. 


If  we  shut  our  ears  to  outward  sound 

We  hear  your  laughter  in  the  profound 

And  gong-sweet  deeps  of  the  golden 

silence, 

And  golden  words  like  yours  resound; — 

There  indeed,  indeed,  Ihe  tl^  is  Hue, 
And  there's  music,  music  dropping 

through; 
And  the  San  is  shining  —  how  the 

sun  is  shiningi 
—  Is  it  our  sun>  —  to  welcome  you. 

Oh.  dear  Heart,  dear  beautiful  Heart 
Gone  now  to  ponder  awhile  apart 

Where  God  broods  by  the  Wells  of 
Music. 
Our  love  is  with  thee,  where'er  thou  artl 


THE    SCREEN     OF    TIME 
DEATH    OF    PROFESSOR    DANIEL    DE     LANGE 

Baron  Daniel  de  Lange,  the  distinguished  Director  Emeritus  of  the 
Amsterdam  Conservatory  of  Music  and  for  some  years  one  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Isis  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Point  Loma.  passed  away  at  his  home 
at  the  International  Theosophical  Headquarters  on  Wednesday  January  30, 
at  6  o'clock  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  which  came  almost  without  warning. 
His  death  was  painless  and  peaceful,  and  he  retained  full  consciousness  until 
almost  the  end. 

His  death  leaves  a  well-nigh  irreparable  gap  in  the  musical  Ufe  of  Loma- 
land,  in  which  he  had  endeared  himself  to  all  musicians,  young  or  old.  Mu- 
sicians or  non-musicians,  he  held  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew 
and  respected  the  sterling  worth,  coupled  with  the  loftiest  ideals,  of  this 
comrade  in  Theosophy.  His  enthusiasm  was  equaled  by  his  sincerity; 
and  both  quahties  were  of  the  rarest  order  of  excellence.  In  one  word, 
he  was  and  is  a  soul. 

Funeral  services  for  Professor  de  Lange,  who  passed  away  at  his  Loma- 
land  home  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-six,  were  conducted  in  the  Aryan  Memo- 
rial Temple  at  Lomaland  Friday  afternoon,  February  1st.     The  Cabinet 
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of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  Organization  was  represented  in  a  body,  with 
its  President,  Mme.  Katherine  Tingley;  and  representative  bodies  were 
also  present  from  the  Woman's  International  Theosophical  League  and  the 
Men's  International  Theosophical  League  of  Humanity.  A  short  and  simple 
service  was  held  at  the  Greenwood  Crematory  later. 

His  Notable  Professor  de  Lange    had  an  extraordinary  musical 

Musical  Career  car^f-  He  was  bom  in  Rotterdam,  Holland,  in  1841, 
son  of  Samuel  de  Lange,  a  famous  organist.  At  ten 
years  of  age  he  successfully  conducted  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices  in  a  sacred 
composition  of  his  own,  and  at  thirteen  began  his  long  career  as  a  'cello 
virtuoso.  After  a  visit  to  Paris  and  a  study  tour  through  Wallachia  (the 
present  Rumania)  he  went  to  Paris  for  study,  and  there,  although  not  yet 
out  of  boyhood,  he  took  a  position  at  once  as  organist  and  choir  leader  and 
also  as  conductor  of  the  then  famous  Maennerchor  of  that  city. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Franco-F*russian  War  made  a  complete  change 
in  his  life,  as  he  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  either  sacrificing  his 
position,  unusual  opportunities  for  study  and  the  prospects  of  a  brilliant 
future  in  the  environment  of  his  choice,  or  becoming  naturalized  as  a  French 
citizen.  He  chose  to  remain  loyal  to  his  native  country,  and  returned  to 
Holland,  where  he  founded  in  1871,  in  Amsterdam,  the  music  school  which 
in  1884  became  the  Amsterdam  Conservatory  of  Music,  with  a  fame  that 
spread  all  over  Europe.  In  1895  he  became  its  Director,  a  position  he  re- 
tained until  he  came  to  Point  Loma  in  1914. 

Pre-Eminently    Although    famous  as  a  composer,    a  conductor   and   a 
a  Teacher  virtuoso,    touring  Europe  many  times  in  concert-work, 

Professor  de  Lange  was  pre-eminently  a  teacher,  and 
among  pupils  of  his  who  have  since  become  famous  may  be  mentioned  Mme. 
Julia  Gulp.  Mme.  Tilly  Koenen,  both  wel!  known  in  America,  and  Mme. 
Noordewier  Reddingius,  the  leading  Dutch  soprano  and  one  of  the  great 
Bach  singers  of  Europe.  Professor  de  Lange  himself  was  famed  as  a  conductor 
of  Bach's  Passion-Music,  and  the  Amsterdam  Easter  festivals  where  he 
conducted  were  attended  by  students  and  musicians  from  all  over  Europe. 
Among  musicians  whom  he  encouraged  and  befriended  before  fame  reached 
them  may  be  mentioned  Percy  Grainger,  now  world  famous,  who  in  a  recent 
visit  to  Lomaland  as  the  guest  of  Professor  and  Madame  de  Lange,  stated 
that  no  words  could  express  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  acknowledged  toward 
his  revered  friend. 

Professor  de  Lange  was  known  by  practically  every  musician  of  promi- 
nence in  Europe  during  the  last  century.  Rubinstein  was  his  intimate 
friend,  as  was  Hector  Berlioz,  whose  brilliant  symphony,  the  Damnation 
of  Faust,  was  introduced  into  Holland  by  Professor  de  Lange  as  early  as  1882. 
Among  others  were  Stephen  Heller;  the  great  violin  virtuosi  and  composers 
Vieuxtemps  and  Leonard;  Saint-Saens,  Franch-homme,  Lalo,  Liibeck, 
Diemer,  Svendsen.  Madame  Szarvady-Claus,  Harold  Bauer,  and  Godowsky. 
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Founds    Famous    Professor  de  Lange  founded  the  famous  A   Capella 
Chorus  chorus  of  mixed  voices,   all  members  of  which  were 

trained  singers,  and  which  toured  Europe  under  his 
conductorship  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  old  Dutch  and  Flemish 
music  of  the  middle  ages.  As  a  composer  his  works  include  symphonies, 
overtures,  sacred  songs,  cantatas,  choruses,  an  opera  and  a  requiem,  classic 
and  dignified  works,  and  well  known  in  Europe  outside  of  Holland.  He 
was  conductor  of  the  Leyden  branch  of  the  Toonkunsl,  the  leading  musical 
organization  of  Holland,  and  was  general  secretary  for  Holland  of  the  same. 
He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Rubinstein  International  Foundation  of  Petrograd. 
For  his  extraordinary  services  to  the  art  of  music  Professor  de  Lange 
received  from  her  majesty.  Queen  Wilhelmina,  the  decoration  of  the  Order 
of  the  Lion,  the  highest  knightly  order  in  Holland,  and  from  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph,  in  recognition  of  the  same  services,  the  Iron  Crown,  bestowed  only 
upon  a  very  limited  number,  and  carrying  with  it  the  title  of  Baron.  This 
title,  however,  Professor  de  Lange  never  used,  preferring  the  simpler  title 
which  marked  him  as  a  teacher,  the  highest  calling  (he  often  declared)  that 
he  knew. 

For  a  period  of  thirty  years,  until  he  came  to  Point  Loma  to  live,  he 
was  critic  for  the  Nieutvs  van  den  Dag,  the  leading  Amsterdam  paper,  and 
Professor  Godowsky,  the  great  pianist,  said  recently,  while  visiting  his  old 
friend  at  the  International  Theosophical  Headquarters,  that  any  artist  coming 
to  Holland  knew  that  his  success  or  failure  in  that  country  depended  upon 
the  criticism  he  would  receive  in  the  columns  of  that  paper. 

His  Car««r  as  Professor  de  Lange  was  unapproachable  and  would 
Musical  Critic  ^^^^f"  consent  to  see  an  artist  or  receive  him  socially 
until  after  he  had  judged  the  music  apart  from  the 
man,  and  until  his  critique  of  the  same  was  published.  So  widely  was  he 
known  and  loved  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday  newspapers 
and  magazines  throughout  Holland  and  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe 
published  his  portrait,  with  greetings  and  an  account  of  his  life. 

In  1912,  while  on  their  way  aroxmd  the  world.  Professor  and  Madame 
de  Lange  visited  Madame  Tingley  at  Point  Loma.  The  former  was  not 
at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  although  Madame  de 
Lange  had  been  for  some  years  an  enthusiastic  worker  for  Theosophy  in 
her  native  country.  Of  this  visit  he  wrote  the  following,  which  was  widely 
quoted  by  the  European  press  later: 

"T^e  art  of  Point  Loma  is  the  opening  of  the  new  school  and  is  destined 
to  be  the  art  of  the  future."  He  frequently  said,  "Here  in  Lomaland  is  the 
true  atmosphere  of  the  Grail  scene  in  Parsijal." 

Early  in  1914  Professor  and  Madame  de  Lange  applied  for  admission 
to  Lomaland  as  permanent  resident  students  of  the  School  of  Antiqxiity 
under  Mme.  Katherine  Tingley,  and  their  home,  Holland  Crest,  has  been 
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since  that  time  a  center  of  social  and  musical  life,  where  prominent  musi- 
cians from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  entertained.  Recently  the  pro- 
fessor, who  was  a  remarkable  linguist,  has  been  occupied  in  the  translation 
of  Theosophical  works  into  French  and  also  into  the  Dutch  language,  in  the 
latter  work  being  assisted  by  Madame  de  Lange.  He  was  conductor  of  the 
Point  Loma  Orchestra  and  the  instructor  of  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in 
voice,  'cello  and  composition. 


Sunday   Evening    Mme.  Tingley  made  a  strong  plea,  in  her  address 
Meeting*  in  on  Reincarnation  at   Isis  Theater  on    January  20, 

Isis  Theater  ^^^  ^  study  of  this  subject  from  a  higher  point  of  in- 

vestigation, and  with  the  disposition  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  real  knowledge.  Taking  her  audience  with  her  — 
from  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  considerations  of  the  beautiful,  to  the 
very  depths  of  human  suffering  as  reflected  in  pessimism  and  despair  — 
the  lecturer  declared  it  a  travesty  "to  believe  that  a  beneficent  Deity  could 
push  us  into  this  universe  and  then  leave  us  to  struggle  here  without  any 
hope  that  we  can  finish  our  life  tasks,  and  without  the  possibility  of  working 
out  those  finer  aspirations  that  are  ever  calling  for  expression  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men." 

Continuing,  she  said,  "I  know  of  no  time  in  the  history  of  modem  life 
when  a  consideration  of  this  subject  is  more  needed  than  at  present,  for 
the  chaos  and  confusion  of  the  world  are  bringing  about  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  I  know  through  correspondence  —  and  personal  contact  with  inquirers  — 
that  very  many  are  at  the  point  of  feeling  the  absolute  need  of  studying  the 
teaching  of  Reincarnation." 

Madame  Tingley,  in  a  brief  historical  risumi,  showed  that  a  belief  in 
Reincarnation  was  world-wide,  not  only  including  over  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race  today,  but  all  of  cultured  antiquity;  and  she  quoted  from  the 
writings  of  many  of  our  greatest  modern  scientists,  philosophers  and  poets 
in  support  of  this  doctrine.  Tracing  the  growth  of  this  belief  in  the  modem 
mind,  "from  the  first  stage  which  is  that  of  inquiry,  on  through  investiga- 
tion and  study  until  one  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  by  a  superb  conviction 
of  the  justice  of  Deity  and  the  Higher  Law,"  Madame  Tingley  said, 

"In  true  research  for  truth,  however,  there  must  be  an  unselfish  motive. 
If  that  exists  behind  the  investigation,  then  the  truth  must  come,  and  you 
will  not  have  to  depend  upon  any  mortal  man  to  direct  you.  Your  own  mind 
will  begin  to  reason  in  a  new  way,  and  you  will  find  the  broader  view.  Re- 
ligion, as  ordinarily  understood,  teaches  you  that  the  soul  of  man  is  im- 
mortal, but  Theosophy  tells  you  that  the  soul  is  the  man,  and  that,  in  its 
impetus  for  growth,  in  its  aspirations  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  spiritual 
urge,  it  is  ever  seeking  to  round  out  the  character  and  bring  the  man  to  a 
more  complete  and  broader  understanding  of  life;   in  a  word,  to  a  more 
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MIRROR    OF    THE    MOVEMENT 

complete  life,  until  the  man  attains  perfection.  What  hope  in  this  teaching, 
for  the  discouraged  and  despairing!  Another  life,  another  chance!  These 
are  magic  words.  Evsn  in  the  case  of  the  worst  criminal,  I  believe  that 
when  death  comes,  the  mercy  of  Deity  brings  home  to  him  not  only  the 
reahzation  of  his  mistakes  and  the  lessons  to  be  gained,  but  it  whispers  to 
his  soul  of  another  chance!  Reincarnation  and  cyclic  law  are  fundamental 
laws  of  Nature.  The  tree  which  is  leafless  today  we  know  will  spring  into 
bloom  in  the  coming  Spring.  Is  it  possible  that  Nature  can  produce  greater 
things  than  Deity?  But  do  not  wait  for  some  revelation  to  come  out  of  the 
blue.  You  will  wait  in  vain:  for  it  is  only  the  call  of  the  soul  that  can  bring 
man  to  a  realization  of  what  life  means,  and  how  its  problems  are  to  be 
met.    It  is  only  through  soul-effort  that  the  salvation  of  man  is  to  be  found." 

The  topic  "Reincarnation  is  one  of  the  most  optimistic  teach- 

of  Reincarnation    ings  of  the  age,  for  it  brings  to  the  human  mind  a 
Continued  quality  of  hope  that  is  particularly  needed  by  those 

who  have  lost  faith  in  themselves  or  in  humanity," 
said  Madame  Katherine  Tingley,  on  January  27,  in  her  second  address 
on  the  subject  of  Reincarnation  at  Isis  Theater,  which  was  again  crowded. 
"Whenever  I  meet  a  person  who  is  discouraged  and  out  of  tune,  one  in 
whose  life  there  are  possibilities  of  failure;  prisoners,  those  on  the  street  and 
inebriates,  I  have  discovered  that  by  means  of  the  teaching  of  reincarnation 
I  can  reach  the  heart  more  quickly  than  by  any  other  means.  For  the  mo- 
ment one  thinks  of  another  life,  another  chance,  one  realizes  the  wonderful 
compassion  of  Deity,  the  great  central  source  of  life.  In  this  realization 
how  delicately,  how  gently,  how  lovingly  and  how  mercifully  the  philosophy 
of  the  teaching  of  reincarnation  comes  home,  for  there  is  mercy  in  it  all 
along  the  way. 

"The  moment  we  declare  that  reincarnation  is  not  a  fact  we  undermine 
the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  consequently  we  belittle  man 
himself.  We  place  him  in  a  false  position  and  leave  him  stranded,  struggling 
through  life  not  on  lines  of  least  resistance  and  understandingly,  but  on 
lines  that  carry  him  hither  and  thither  and  give  him  no  results. 

"Carrying  this  teaching  into  the  home  life,  the  mother  would  realize 
that  her  child  is  not  her  possession,  a  something  that  is  'mine,'  but  that  it 
is  a  treasure  of  the  gods,  a  soul  given  her  to  care  for,  to  love,  to  protect  and 
to  instruct.  Depend  upon  it,  when  a  mother  possesses  this  knowledge  her 
love  for  her  child  will  be  of  a  quality  that  few  know  anything  about,  and 
her  protection  will  be  far  more  powerful." 

Madame  Tingley  said  in  closing:  "We  are  challenged  —  challenged  by 
our  sorrows,  oiu"  disappointments,  our  heartaches  and  our  discouragements  — 
to  rise  in  the  strength  of  our  divinity  and  go  forth  in  the  certainty  that  life 
is  joy,  and  that  through  our  own  divinity  true  knowledge  shall  be  ours; 
thus  in  the  course  of  time  the  whole  world  shall  know  the  truth." 
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THE  THEOSOPHICAL  PATH 
April,  1918 

That. The  Theosophical  Path  is  not  just  a  magazine  of  technical 
Theosophy  is  amply  shown  by  the  contents  of  the  forthcoming  issue, 
which  demonstrates  clearly  the  universality  of  the  Theoscq)hical  teach- 
ings and  their  relation  to  all  departments  of  thoi^ht  and  life.  The 
April  issue  will  contain  the  following : 

THE  TRUE  BASIS  OF  BROTHERHOOD:  by  H.  T.  Edge,  M.  A. 

The  writer  begins  by  contrasting  the  theories  of  Rousseau  and  Plato: 

"...  the  former  starts  from  the  assumption  that  the  individual  is  a  separate  unit; 
.  ,  .  and  so  the  State  appears  as  an  artificial  contrivance  for  preventing  the  (supposed) 
rights  of  different  individuals  from  conflicting  with  each  other  ,  ,  ,  the  Platonic 
idea  was  that  the  individual  is  not  really  separate  at  all;  hence,  so  far  from  needing 
an  artilkial  contrivance  to  insure  harmonious  co-operaUon,  he  tends  naturally  to 
form  associations,  because  thus  only  can  he  realize  the  purport  of  his  life.  Not  being 
a  separate  tuilt,  he  cannot  live  alone;  and  the  State  now  appears  as  the  nattural  and 
logical  outcome  of  man's  instincts  and  requirements." 

STUDIES  OF  CHINESE  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTING:  by  Osvald 
Sir^n,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  University  of  Stock- 
holm. Chapter  IV:  Principles  of  Representation  in  Chinese 
Painting.    Illustrated. 

"To  the  Chinese  painter  mastery  of  the  brush  was  the  essential  condition  for 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  expression  of  rhythm  of  life.  It  was  a  common  saying: 
'The  spirit  lives  in  the  point  of  the  brush;'  .    ,    . 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  EASTER,  A  MASONIC  INTERPRETA- 
TION: by  JoMph  H.  Fussell.  An  address  delivered  on  Easter 
Sunday,  1917,  before  Constans  Chapter,  Kn^hts  Rose  Croix  (A.  and 
A.  S^R.)  of  San  Diego,  California. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  Resurrection  was  the  most  stupendous  event  in  all 
history;  but  when,  as  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  when,  as  students  of  the  Ancient  Mys- 
teries from  which  Masonry  is  descended,  we  turn  to  the  teachings  and  traditions 
of  ancient  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  indeed  of  all  the  great  peoples  of  antiquity, 
we  find  it  not  one  solilary  event,  but  a  recurring  event,  and  thus  nol  less  but  more  stu- 
pendous, more  inspiring,  more  significant:  the  supreme  teaching  given  to  all  races 
in  all  ages." 

THOUGHTS  ON  MUSIC  —PART  IX:    by  ProfeMor  Daniel  de  Lange 

"In  mumc  two  principles  contend  for  supremacy,  vit..  Counterpoint  and  Harmony." 
Although  these  two  principles  have  special  reference  to  music,  the 
writer  shows  how  any  man  can  apply  them  to   life's    symphony. 
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ON  TWO  OLD  ENGLISH:  GARDENS:  by  Kenneth  Morris 

Mr.  MfflTis,  who  is  taking  his  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  essayists 
of  the  present  day  as  well  as  being  recognised  by  his  own  countrymen 
(the  Welsh)  as  one  of  their  leading  poets,  has  a  happy  way  of  presenting 
philosophic  truths  in  a  setting  of  exquisite  imagery  that  proclaims  him 
not  only  a  deep  student  of  life,  but  a  master  of  style.  The  first  of  these 
two  old  English  gardens  described  by  him  is  "in  that  great  essay  of 
Bacon's,"  and  with  a  mere  word  of  convincing  raillery  he  dismisses  the 
much-discussed  theory  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare.    Then  seriously: 

"His  frarden  is  a  symbol,  an  image  of  eternal  things;  and  therein  hes  its  funda- 
mental greatness.  .  .  .  Bacon  the  philosopher  may  be  naught;  but  Bacon  the 
Gardener  —  ah,  that  is  something  very  different.  .      . " 

Of  Bacon's  division  of  his  garden,  Mr.  Morris  says; 

"Your  three  parts  are  three  degrees,  shall  I  say  of  initiation?  .  .  .  ^  This  green 
is  a  preparatory  place,  a  pronaos;  wherein  we  are  to  be  accustomed  to  beauty  by  a 
wide  simplicity  of  'green  grass  kept  finely  shorn.'  Speaking  of  Ei^gland,  and  English 
I*oetry,  it  is  the  age  of  Chaucer:  Shakespeare's  is  the  main  garden,'  and  Wordsworth's 
is  the  heath." 

THE  BUNCH  TITANIA  PICKED;  A  Fairytale  of  London:  by  Floyd 
C.  Egbert.  This  is  the  second  contribution  of  this  talented  yoimg 
writer  to  The  Theosophical  Path.  Literary  critics  will,  however, 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  this  is  a  nom  de  plume,  both  from  the  style  of 
the  prose  and  the  verses  which  it  enshrines  as  a  gem  in  a  fitting  setting. 
To  appreciate  the  verses  ftJly  one  must,  however,  have  the  Cockney 
pronimciation. 

"Violets,  sweet  violets! 

Who  will  buy  my  violets? 

Who'll  have  the  flowers  of  Fairyland 

To  wear  in  I-ondon  town? 
"Ere's  vi'lets,  lydy!     'Ere,  I  aye, 
Yer'd  better  tyke  yer  chawnst  and  buy! 
Here's  a  bunch  Titania  picked. 
Only  costs  a  brown! 
Violeti,  sweet  utolets! 
Who's  it  selling  Eiolets> 
Who's  it  bringing  Fairyland 
Into  London  lown^" 

Other  short  articles  though  full  of  interest  are:  THEOSOPHISTSi 
PEOPLE  WHO  BELIEVE  WHAT  THEY  SAY:  by  H.  Travers, 
M.  A.;  DUTY:  by  R.  Machell;  ARCHITECTURAL  NOTES; 
THE  CIRCULAR  FORM  IN  CURRENT  ARCHITECTURE:  by 
Leonard  Lester;  and  a  further  chapter  of  STUDIES  IN  VERGILi 
by  J.  O.  Kinnaman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  The  Screen  of  Time  will  con- 
tain an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  recent  activities  at  the  Inter- 
national Theosophical  Headquarters  at  Point  Loma,  and  elsewhere, 
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The  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society 

Founded  at  New  York  City  in  1875  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  William  Q.  Judge,  and  others 

Reorganized  in  1898  by  Katherine.Tingley 

Central  Office.  Point  Loma,  California 

The  Headquartcri  at  [he  Society  at  P<unt  Loma  with  the  buildingi  and  groundi.  are  no  'Conununity,'  'Settlement' 
or  'CQlony,'  but  are  the  Central  Executive  Office  of  an  international  organizttion  where  the  buiineu  of  the  ume 
it  carried  on.  and  where  the  teaching!  at  Thcoiophy  are  being  demomtrated.  Midway  'twixl  Ea*t  and  Wat, 
where  the  rinng  Sun  of  ProfTeo  and  Enlt^tenment  ihall  one  day  ttand  at  full  meridian,  the  Headquartera  at  the 
Society  unite  uie  phikxophic  Orient  with  the  practical  Veit. 

MEMBERSHIP 
bi  the  Univerul  Brotherhood  and  Theoiophical  Society  may  be  either  at  'large'  or  in  a  local  Branch,    Adheiian 
to  the  principle  of  UnivemI  Brotherhood  is  the  only  pre^equiiite  to  membenhip.    The  Organization  repreKnti 
no  particular  creeds  it  ii  oitirely  uniectarian,  and  uicludei  pri^euon  uf  all  faithi,  only  exacting  from  each  member 
that  large  tderation  of  the  beiiefi  of  othert  which  he  deiirei  ttiem  to  exhibit  towardi  hii  own. 

Application!  for  membenhip  in  a  Branch  ihould  be  ■ddrewed  to  the  local  Director;  for  membenhip  'at  large' 
to  the  Membenhip  Secretary,  International  Thcoaophical  Headquarten,  Point  Loma.  Califomii. 


THIS  BROTHERHOOD  is  a  part 
of  a  great  and  universal  move- 
ment which  has  been  active  in  all 
ages. 

This  Organization  declares  that 
Brotherhood  is  a  fact  in  Nature.  Its 
principal  purpose  is  to  teach  Brother- 
hood, demonstrate  that  it  is  a  fact 
in  Nature,  and  make  it  a  living  power 
in  the  life  of  humanity. 

Its  subsidiary  purpose  is  to  study 
ancient  and  modem  religions,  science, 
philosophy  and  art;  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  divine 
powers  in  man. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  many 
people  use  the  name  of  Theosophy 
and  of  our  Organization  for  self- 
interest,  as  also  that  of  H.  P.  Bla- 
vatsky, the  Foxmdress,  and  even  the 
Society's  motto,  to  attract  attention 
to  themselves  and  to  gain  public 
support.  This  they  do  in  private  and 
public  speech  and  in  publications. 
Without  being  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theosophical  Society,  in  many  cases 
they  permit  it  to  be  inferred  that 
they  are,  thus  misleading  the  public, 


and  honest  inquirers  are  hence  led 
away  from  the  original  truths  of 
Theosophy. 

The  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theosophical  Sodety  welcomes  to 
membM^ip  all  who  truly  love  their 
fellowmen  and  desire  the  eradication 
of  the  evils  caused  by  the  barriers 
of  race,  creed,  caste,,  or  color,  which 
have  so  lor^  impeded  himian  pro- 
gress; to  all  sincere  lovers  of  truth 
and  to  all  who  aspire  to  higher  and 
better  things  than  the  mere  pleasures 
and  interests  of  a  worldly  life  and 
are  prepared  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  Brotherhood  a  living  energy 
in  the  life  of  humanity,  its  various 
departments  offer  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  whole  work  of  the  Organiza- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Leader  and  Official  Head,  Katherine 
Tingley,  as  outlined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Inquirers  desiring  further  informa- 
tion about  Theosophy  or  the  Theoso- 
phical Society  are  invited  to  write  to 
The  Secretary 
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BOOK-LIST 

OF  WORKS  ON 

THEOSOPHY.    OCCULTISM,    RELIGION.    PHILOSOPHY,    SCIENCE   AND   ART 

PUBLISHED  OR  FOR  SALE  BY 

THE    THEOSOPHICAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

INTERNATIONAL  THEOSOPHICAL  HEADQUARTERS 
POINT  LOMA.  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 

The  office  of  the  Theosophicd  Publishing  Company  is  at  Point  Loma,  Cal. 

It  has  NO  OTHER  OFFICE  and  NO  BRANCHES 

FOREIGN  AGENCIES 
THB  UNITED  KINGDOM  —  Theosophical  Book  Company.  18  Bartlett's  Butldingi^ 

Holborn  Circus,  London,  K.C.,  England 
5IV£i>£ff— UiHversella  Broderskapets  Forlag,  Nybrogatan  50,  Stockholm 
HOLLAND —  iMmt  Schudel.  Hollandia-Drukkerij,  Baarh 
AUSTRALIA  —  The  Theosophical  Literature  Depot,  16  Carrington  St,  Wyayard  Sq., 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
CUBA  —  H.  A,  Folsom,  Apartado  127,  Santiago  dk  Cuba 
tf£X/CO  —  Samuel  L-   Herrera,  Calle  de  la   Independencia,  55  altos,  Veba  Ctuz,  V.   C. 

Transportation  Charges  Prepaid 
Address  by  Katherine  Tincley  at  San  Diego  Opera  House,  March  1902    .     .     $    .15 

Astral  Intoxication,  and  Other  Papers  (W.  Q.  Judge) .03 

Bhagavad-GTtX  (recension  by  W,  Q.  Judge).    The  pearl  of  the  scriptures  of  the  East, 

American  edition;  pocket  size,  morocco, ',,.         1,00 

Concentration.  Culture  o?  (W.  Q.  Judge) .15 

DevaChan;  or  the  Heavenworld  (H.  Coryn) .05 

Echoes  from  the  Orient;  a  broad  Outline  of  Theosophical  Doctrines.  Written  for  the 

newspaper-reading  public  (W.  Q,  Judge).  Sm.  8vo,  cloth .50 

Paper 25 

Epitome  op  Theosophical  Teachings,  An  (W.  Q.  Judge) ;  40  pages .15 

Pates  of  the  Princes  of  Dyfed,  The:  A  Story  of  Old  Wales.    Royal  8vo,  doth 

355  pages 2,00 

Hypnotism:    Hypnotism,  by  W,  Q,  Judge  (Reprint  from  Tkt  Path,  vol.  viii.  p.  335); 

Why  does  Katktrint  Tingley  Oppose  Hypnotism?  by  a  Student  (Reprint  from 

Ntw  Century  Path,  Oct.  28,  1906);  Evils  oj  Hypnotism,  by  Lydia  Rose,  M.  D.  .15 

Incidents  in  the  History  of  the  Theosophical  Movement;  by  Joseph  H.  FusselL 

24  pages,  royal  8vo. .15 

Isis  UNVEttED,  by  H.  P,  Blavatsky.  2  vols.,  royal  8vo.  about  1500  pages;  doth,  with 

portrait  of  the  author.    Point  Loma  Ediiion.  with  a  preface. 7.00 

(On  account  of  increased  war  prices,    Isis  UNVEILED  will  be  sold  fw  seven 
dollars  per  set,  until  further  notice.) 

Key  to  Theosophy,  The:  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  Point  Ltma  Edition,  with  Glossary 
and  exhaustive  Irtdex.  Portraits  of  H,  P.  Blavatsky  and  William  Q.  Judge. 
8vo,  doth,  400  pages. 2,25 

Light  on  the  Path  (M.  C),  with  Comments,  and  a  short  Chapter  on  Karma. 

Authoritative  rules  for  treadinj;  the  path  of  a  higher  life.   Point  Loma  Edition. 

Pocket  size  edition  of  this  classic,  leather .75 

Paper 25 


Pitas*  mention  The  Tktosophieai  Path 
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Plough  and  thb  Cross,  The:  A  Story  of  New  Ireland;  by  William  Patrick  O'Ryao 

12mo,  378  pages.    Iltuslrated.    Cloth 1.00 

SBCUT  Doctrine,  The.  The  Synthesis  of  Sdence,  Religion  and  Philoeopby,  by 
H,  P.  Blavatsky.  Poini  Loma  Edition;  with  Index.  Two  vols,  royaf  8vo, 
(Reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1888,  ae  issued  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky.) 

about  1500  pages ;  doth.   Postage  prepaid 12.00 

SOMB  of  the  Errors  of  Christian  SaENCE.    Critidsm  by  H,  P.  Blavatsky  and 

W  Q.  Judge IS 

Voice  OP  THE  Silence,  The.   (For  the  daily  use  of  disdples.)   Translated  and  annotated 

by  H.  P.  Blavatsky.    Pocket  si w,  leather .75 

Yoga  Aphorisms  (translated  by  W.  Q.  Judge),  pocket  size,  leather .75 

THE  PATH  SERIES.     Specially  adapted  for  Inquirers  in  Theosophy. 

No   1    The  Purpose  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society  .05 

No.  2    Theosophy  Generally  Stated:  by  W.  Q.  Judge                                      .  .05 

Rtpjintta  from  Official  Report,  World's  Pailiamtni  of  Religions,  Chicago,  1893 

No.  3    Mislaid  Mysteries:  by  Herbert  Coryn,  m.  d.        .                                   .  .05 
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THE    PATH 

THE  illustratJon  on  the  cover  of  this  Magaane  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
mystical  and  eymbolical  painting  by  Mr.  R.  Madwll,  the  Engiigh  artist, 
DOW  a  Student  at  the  International  Theosopfaica]  Headquarters,  Fcnnt 
Loma,  Califmnia.  The  ori{[inal  is  in  Katbenne  Tlngley's  cdlection  at  the  Inter- 
natkmat  Tbeoeophical  Headquarters.  The  symbolism  of  this  painting  Is  described 
by  the  artist  as  fdlows: 

The  Path  ia  ttie  way  by  which  the  human  soul  must  pass  in  its  evolution  to 
fiiU  spiritual  self-consciausness.  The  supreme  coDdidtm  is  susgested  in  this  ymck 
by  the  great  figure  whose  head  in  the  upper  triangle  is  lost  in  the  glory  of  the  Sun 
above,  and  whose  feet  are  in  the  lower  trian^  in  the  waters  of  Space,  qrmbolising 
Sfdrit  and  Matter.  His  wings  fill  the  middle  regira  retnresentinc  the  motkia  or 
pulsation  of  cosmic  life,  while  within  the  octagon  are  disfdayed  the  Various  planes 
of  consdouaness  through  which  humanity  must  rise  to  attain  to  perfect  Manhood. 

At  the  top  is  a  winged  Isis,  the  Mother  or  Overaoul,  whose  wings  vdl  the  bee 
of  the  Supreme  from  those  below.  There  is  a  drde  dimly  seen  of  celestial  figures 
who  hail  with  joy  the  triumjA  of  a  new  initiate,  one  who  has  reached  to  the  h^art 
of  the  Supreme.  Fiom  that  point  he  looks  back  with  compassion  upon  all  who 
are  still  wandering  below  and  turns  to  go  down  again  to  their  help  as  a  Savior  of 
Men.  Below  htm  is  the  red  ring  of  the  guardians  who  strike  down  those  who  have 
not  the  'password,'  symbolised  by  the  white  flame  floating  over  the  head  of  the 
purified  aqnrant.  Two  children,  representing  purity,  pass  up  unchallenged. 
In  the  center  of  the  picture  is  a  warrin'  who  has  slain  the  dragm  of  illusion,  the 
dagon  of  the  lower  self,  and  is  now  prepared  to  cross  the  gulf  by  using  the  body 
of  the  dragon  as  his  bridge  (for  we  rise  on  steps  made  of  conquered  weaknesses, 
the  slain  dragon  of  the  lower  nature). 

On  one  side  two  women  climb,  one  helped  by  the  other  whose  robe  is  white  and 
whose  flame  bums  bright  as  she  helps  her  weaker  sister.  Near  them  a  man  climbs 
(roin  the  darkness:  be  has  money-bags  hung  at  his  belt  but  no  flame  above  his 
bead,  ard  already  ttte  spear  of  a  guardian  erf  the  Gre  is  poised  alMve  him  ready 
to  strike  the  unwcnthy  in  bis  hour  of  triumph.  Not  far  off  is  a  bard  whose  flame 
is  vdled  by  a  recJ  cloud  (pasdoo)  and  who  lies  prone,  struck  down  by  a  guardfan's 
spear;  but  as  be  lies  dying,  a  ray  from  the  heart  of  the  Supreme  reaches  him  as  a 
promise  of  future  triumph  in  a  later  Ufe. 

On  the  other  aide  ia  a  student  of  ma^  fdlowing  the  li^t  bom  a  crown  (am- 
bition] held  aloft  by  a  floating  figure  who  has  led  him  to  the  edge  of  the  pcediMce 
over  which  for  him  there  is  no  bridge;  he  holds  hia  book  of  ritual  and  thinks  the 
light  of  the  dazzling  crown  comes  from  the  Su[H«me,  but  tbe  chasm  awaits  its 
victim.  By  his  dde  his  &ithful  follower  foils  unnoticed  by  him,  but  a  ray  from  the 
heart  of  the  Supreme  falls  upon  her  also,  the  reward  of  selfless  devotton.  even  in 
a  bad  cause. 

Lower  still  in  tbe  underworid,  a  child  stands  beneath  tbe  wings  of  tbe  foster- 
mother  (material  Nature)  and  receives  tbe  equipment  of  the  Knight,  symbc^  of 
the  powers  of  the  Soul,  tbe  sword  of  power,  the  spear  of  will,  the  helmet  of  know- 
ledge and  the  coat  of  mail,  the  links  of  which  are  made  of  past  experiences. 

Itissaidinanandentbook:  "Tbe  Path  is  one  for  all,  the  ways  that  lead  thereto 
must  vary  with  the  pilgrim." 
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But  I  have  yet  more  to  tell  you.  All  intercourse,  if  personal, 
should  be  characterized  by  sincerity.  If  from  a  distance,  it  should  be 
carried  on  in  loyal  terms.  These  terms  will  have  to  be  transmitted  by 
some  one.  Now  the  transmission  of  messages  of  good-  or  ill-will  is 
the  hardest  thing  possible.  Messages  of  good-will  are  sure  to  be  over- 
done with  fine' phrases;  messages  of  ill-will  with  harsh  ones.  In  each 
case  the  result  is  exaggeration,  and  a  consequent  failure  to  carry  con- 
viction, for  which  the  envoy  suffers.  Therefore  it  was  said  in  the 
Fa'Yeng: 

'Confine  yourself  to  simple  statements  of  fact,  shorn  of  all  super- 
fluous expressions  of  feeling,  and  your  risk  will  be  small.' 

In  trials  of  skill,  at  first  all  is  friendliness:  hut  at  last  it  is  all  an- 
tagonism. Skill  is  pushed  too  far.  So  on  festive  occasions,  the  drinking 
which  is  in  the  beginning  orderly  enough,  degenerates  into  riot  and 
disorder.  Festivity  is  pushed  too  far.  It  is  in  fact  the  same  with 
all  things:  they  begin  with  good  faith  and  end  with  contempt.  From 
small  beginnings  come  great  endings. 

Speech  is  like  wind  to  wave.  Action  is  liable  to  divergence  from 
its  true  goal.  By  wind,  waves  are  easily  excited.  Divergence  from  the 
true  goal  is  fraught  with  danger.  Thus  angry  feelings  rise  up  without 
a  cause.  Specious  words  and  dishonest  arguments  follow,  as  the  wild 
random  cries  of  an  animal  at  the  point  of  death.  Both  sides  give  way 
to  passion.  For  where  one  party  drives  the  other  too  much  into  a 
comer,  resistance  will  always  be  provoked  without  apparent  cause. 
And  if  the  cause  is  not  apparent,  how  much  less  will  the  ultimate  effect 
be  so. —  Chuang  Tzu,  Man  among  Men,  translated  by  H.  A.  Giles, 
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The  consequence  of  our  soul's  pre-existence  is  more  agreeable  to  reason 
than  any  other  hypothesis  whatever;  has  been  received  by  the  most  learned 
philosophers  of  all  ages,  there  being  scarcely  any  of  them  that  held  the  soul 
of  man  immortal  upon  the  mere  light  of  Nature  and  reason,  but  asserted 
also  her  pre-existence. — Dr.  Henry  More:  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  Bk.ii,  c.l4. 


THE    TRUE     BASIS    OF     BROTHERHOOD: 
by  H.  T.  Edge,  M.  A. 

CERTAIN  writer,  in  discussing  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
'The  State,'  contrasts  the  theories  of  Rousseau  and  Plato, 
and  consequently  of  the  two  schools  of  thought  which  they 
,  represent.  Avoiding  lengthy  detail,  we  may  sum  up  the 
matter  by  saying  that  the  former  starts  from  the  assumption  that  the 
individual  is  a  separate  unit;  and  then,  having  made  this  false  assump- 
tion, proceeds  to  devise  means  for  the  harmonious  mutual  adjustment 
of  the  lives  of  various  individuals;  and  so  the  State  appears  as  an  arti- 
ficial contrivance  for  preventing  the  (supposed)  rights  of  different  indi- 
viduals from  conflicting  with  each  other.  Between  the  State  and  the 
individual  a  contract  is  supposed  to  exist,  by  which  the  individual  agrees 
to  modify  or  surrender  some  of  his  rights,  in  return  for  the  protection 
which  the  State  affords  him  from  the  encroachment  of  other  people's 
rights.  On  the  contrary,  the  Platonic  idea  was  that  the  individual  is 
not  really  separate  at  all;  hence,  so  far  from  needing  an  artificial  contri- 
vance to  insure  harmonious  co-operation,  he  tends  naturally  to  form 
associations,  because  thus  only  can  he  realize  the  purport  of  his  life.  Not 
being  a  separate  unit,  he  cannot  live  alone;  and  the  State  now  appears 
as  the  natural  and  logical  outcome  of  man's  instincts  and  requirements. 
That  the  individual  is  not  a  separate  unit  in  the  sense  required  by 
the  former  theory,  can  be  argued  either  by  studying  the  nature  of  the 
individual,  or  by  examining  the  consequences  which  ensue  upon  the 
acceptance  of  that  theory  as  a  starting-point.  This  view  of  the  State 
represents  it  as  necessarily  repressive,  however  much  we  may  palliate 
that  circumstance  by  calling  it  the  result  of  a  contract.  It  gives  per- 
petual recognition  to  individualism;  the  forces  in  operation  in  the  com- 
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munity  are  opposed  to  one  another  in  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium; 
and,  as  the  writer  we  are  citing  points  out,  there  is  nothing  in  the  theory 
to  prevent  an  individual  (or  group  of  individuals)  from  doing  exactly 
what  he  pleases,  so  lor^  only  as  he  can  manage  to  do  so  without  violating 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  In  short,  the  balance  rests  upon  might  rather 
than  right. 

But  in  the  second  theory  the  State  is  represented  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  individual's  needs,  and  is  therefore  not  repressive  but  expressive. 
But  the  best  part  of  this  view  is  that  it  allows  for  the  indefinite  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  along  right  lines.  For  the  inference  is  that,  the 
more  highly  developed  he  becomes,  the  greater  will  be  his  need  for  union, 
and  therefore  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  form  of  the  State  that  arises 
out  of  that  need.  In  this  way  it  is  supposed  that  the  boimds  of  family, 
clan,  tribe,  city-state,  kingdom,  and  empire,  are  successively  outgrown, 
as  man  the  individual  develops;  imtU  at  last  the  limits  of  nationality 
become  ma-ged  in  a  tmion  of  all  mankind.  If  this  be  so,  the  plans  for 
a  forcible  union  of  nations  are  wrongly  conceived.  There  should  be 
no  need  for  force;  nor,  if  it  were  needed,  could  it  ever  be  successfully 
applied. 

The  second  of  the  two  theories  above  mentioned  —  that  assigned  to 
Plato  —  is  the  one  on  which  Theosophy  bases  its  teaching  of  brotherhood. 
Men  are  not  separate  units,  to  be  broi^ht  tc^ether  and  made  amicable 
by  artificial  inducements  or  restraints;  they  are  actually  united,  and 
need  only  learn  to  realize  this  fact.  Brotherhood  is  not  a  pooling  of 
separate  into'ests;  it  is  the  recognition  of  a  common  into-est.  To  achieve 
brotherhood  is  to  open  our  eyes  and  look  at  something  that  actually  exists; 
not  to  try  to  create  something  which  does  not  exist.  Unbrotherliness 
is  a  failure  to  see  our  unity  and  to  mold  our  acts  in  accordance  therewith; 
it  is  the  giving  of  undue  prominence  to  such  desires  as  are  merely  per- 
sonal, and  the  devising  of  policies  of  conduct  and  theories  of  the  State 
based  on  personal  desires.  For  it  is  of  course  true  that  men  are  separate 
in  some  respects:  they  have  separate  bodies,  and  a  part  of  the  mind 
attaches  itself  to  these  bodies  and  becomes  involved  in  their  inta-ests. 
Man  is  dual;  he  is  a  God  grafted  on  an  animal  stock.  The  lower  part 
of  his  nature,  who-e  the  stem  enters  the  ground,  is  apt  to  send  out  shoots 
of  the  old  stock.  Yet  a  tree  is  fed  not  only  by  earth  and  water  from 
below,  but  by  air  and  sunlight  from  above.  The  achievement  of  brother- 
hood, then,  is  a  learning  to  live  in  the  higher  part  of  our  nature.  The 
writer  quoted  believes  that  international  unity  is  the  natural  Ic^cal 
sequel  of  man's  needs;  and  this  idea  Theosophy  emphasizes,  adding 
the  light  of  its  luminous  teachings. 

If  people  are  asking  themselves  the  practical  question,  'What  shall 
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we  do?'  — a  large  part  of  the  answer  may  be  given  by  saying,  'First 
turn  your  eyes  in  the  right  direction.'  If  this  idea  of  the  nature  of  brother- 
hood, this  better  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  State  and  of  the  relation  of  the 
individual  thereto,  can  gain  ground;  if  tho-eby  it  can  replace  un worthier 
ideas,  individualistic,  animalistic;  much  will  have  been  gained;  humanity 
will  begin  to  move  in  the  direction  its  eyes  are  fixed  in.  As  for  one's 
individual  conduct  —  what  is  it  but  to  strive  more  earnestly  than  before 
to  realize  one's  place  as  a  member  of  the  human  family  (or,  better,  of 
the  family  of  all  that  Uves) ;  to  set  aside  personal  aims  as  of  small  value; 
to  transfer  one's  hopes  and  happiness  from  these  personal  aims  to  larger 
aspirations;  to  try  to  make  duty  govern  one's  feelings,  instead  of  defining 
duty  by  one's  feelings?  Not  that  it  is  necessary  for  everybody  to  blossom 
forth  into  a  social  reformer;  the  principle  can  and  should  be  applied  in 
what  are  perhaps  considered  small  affairs.  A  man  may  marry  a  woman 
because  he  loves  her ;  he  may  also  love  her  because  he  has  married  her.  We 
can  find  out  what  is  our  duty,  and  then  throw  our  whole  enthuaasm 
into  it;  in  which  case  we  are  director  of  our  emotions  instead  of  being 
lured  by  them. 

In  weighing  the  respective  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of  government, 
one  feels  disposed,  in  the  light  of  the  above  considerations,  to  distinguish 
all  corporate  unions  into  the  natural  and  the  artificial,  rather  than  into 
the  hackneyed  types  of  democracy,  oligarchy,  and  autocracy.  Artificial 
governments  would  thus  be  defined  as  those  which  aim  to  bring  about 
by  constraint  and  devices  a  unity  which  does  not  actually  exist  among 
the  elements  to  be  governed;  and  such  governments  are  unstable,  which- 
ever of  the  forms  they  may  be  classed  imder.  But  the  natural  or  spon- 
taneous governments,  of  which  we  have  abundant  examples  in  history 
and  contemporary  annals,  arise  out  of  some  urgent  common  need  and 
are  voluntary;  they  assume  whatever  form  of  organization  is  found 
best  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  Unity  of  control  is  usually 
found  to  be  a  requisite  condition ;  but  this  is  not  based  on  force,  precedent, 
or  heredity,  but  on  trust  and  confidence.  It  may  be  said  that  the  spon- 
taneous unions  recorded  in  oiu  annals  are  not  usually  based  on  very 
exalted  motives;  and  this  is  true.  The  history  of  Greece  provides  us 
with  a  story  of  one  little  state  after  another  coming  to  the  supremacy  by 
means  of  a  civic  unity  based  upon  opposition  to  the  other  little  states; 
and  often  we  find  two  unfriendly  powers  drawn  together  by  their  common 
jealousy  of  a  third.  The  several  lower  estates  of  the  people  unite  in  a 
revolution  to  overthrow  the  higher  power  which  they  deem  their  common 
enemy.  All-  classes  in  a  nation  are  xmited,  and  sectional  jealousies  laid 
aside,  but  merely  in  the  interests  of  the  national  side  in  a  destructive 
war.    All  the  same,  the  principle  is  good,  though  its  application  in  these 
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cases  may  leave  cause  for  regret;  and  we  must  endeavor  to  give  it  its 
right  application. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  mankind  has  been  drawn  together 
naturally  by  its  own  development  in  material  resources.  In  other  words, 
commerce  and  science  have  become  internationalized.  Thus  the  bene- 
ficent law  of  human  evolution  works  ever  onwards  towards  its  goal,  even 
when  its  path  leads  through  the  slime  of  earth;  just  as  a  selfish  man  may 
find  higher  responsibilities  forced  upon  him  when  his  natural  desires  have 
conducted  him  into  the  position  of  father  of  a  family.  We  find  that  our 
individual  requirements  have  waxed  so  great  that  we  can  no  longer 
live  without  one  another.  We  must  have  sugar  from  here,  riSbber  from 
there.  Oiu'  brother  will  send  us  his  cotton,  and  we  will  return  it  made  up. 
If  we  are  interested  in  music,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  docket  it  with  national 
names  and  choose  our  repertoire  by  national  prejudices.  The  expansion 
of  my  own  mind  demands  that  I  shall  study  Indian  philosophy  and 
Chinese  metaphysics. 

Speculation  about  international  unity  has  usually  confined  itself  to 
economical  considerations.  But  man  is  essentially  a  spiritual  being. 
His  higher  faculties  are  not  a  mere  efflorescence  of  his  lower  natiu^; 
they  are  attributes  of  the  divinity  in  him.  Again,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
creating  a  spiritual  unity,  but  of  recognising  one  that  ab-eady  exists. 
It  is  this  spiritual  unity  that  is  the  true  basis  of  sohdarity;  and  soli- 
darity will  arise  spontaneously  in  proportion  as  individual  men  recognise 
their  spiritual  nature  and  cultivate  their  spiritual  needs.  Man  has  to 
outgrow  his  limitations.  Those  who  hunger  to  live  more  truly,  more 
earnestly,  but  do  not  see  a  way,  will  find  it  in  Theosophy;  for  Theosophy 
does  not  impose  upon  man  anything  artificial,  but  points  to  realities 
and  interprets  life  as  it  is. 

Life  as  it  is,  —  contrasted  with  Ufe  as  it  is  supposed  to  be.  The 
latter  is  a  conglomeration  of  wrong  theories,  the  chief  of  which  is  that 
theory  which  persists  in  regarding  all  wholes  as  nothing  more  than  for- 
tuitous a^regations  of  separate  units.  We  have  just  been  considering 
this  theory  in  its  application  to  social  science,  and  it  is  familiar  enough 
in  the  natural  sciences.  Theosophy  proposes  to  regard  wholes  as  the 
essential  existences,  and  the  parts  into  which  they  may  be  separated  as 
being  of  altogether  mines'  importance.  A  brick  gains  its  importance 
from  its  being  part  of  a  house;  a  house  is  not  a  mere  agglomeration  of 
bricks.  In  the  same  way  with  man.  We  have  been  suffering  from  eco- 
nomic theories  based  on  the  false  assumption  that,  if  the  desires  of  the 
individuals  are  consulted  and  given  rein,  the  welfare  of  the  community 
will  necessarily  ensue  by  the  working  of  some  mysterious  law.  Th^ 
law,  we  are  now  being  told,  is  not  true.    The  welfare  of  the  commimity 
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is  paramount,  and  the  wel^e  of  the  individual  conditional  thereupon. 
This  likewise  applies  in  an  international  sense.  Another  capital  error 
was  the  regarding  of  a  single  earth-life  as  the  whole  of  a  man's  existence 
and  the  consequent  attempt  to  adjust  ideals  and  policies  to  that  theory. 
But  in  view  of  reincarnation,  tWngs  wear  a  totally  different  aspect. 
It  is  such  ideas  as  these  —  which,  as  said,  are  not  new,  but  are  revivals 
of  ancient  knowledge  —  that  give  Theosophy  a  power  where  other  re- 
sources fail. 

It  may  be  argued  that  progress  is  due  to  the  assertion  of  individuality, 
and  that  uniformity  can  be  secured  only  by  the  suppression  of  individuali- 
ty, and  therefore  at  the  expense  of  progress.  But  we  are  not  proposing 
to  level  men  down  by  a  process  of  pnming  that  would  reduce  them  all 
to  stumps;  it  is  to  level  them  up  that  we  aim.  Curious  inquirers  may 
have  expected  to  find  that  the  resident  workers  at  the  International 
Theosophical  Headquarters  would  be  of  the  colorless  and  uniform  kind 
that  is  wont  to  be  found  in  communities  organized  by  pressure  from 
above  rather  than  by  innate  strer^h.  And  these  inquirers  may  have 
been  surprised  to  find  that  such  is  not  the  case  at  Point  Loma;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  union  and  harmony  have  been  secured  without 
the  suppression  of  individual  character  and  initiative.  The  explanation 
however  is  simple;  the  concrete  result  thus  attained  merely  follows 
the  abstract  principle.  The  people  are  co-operating  voluntarily  in  the 
working-out  of  a  common  purpose;  aiid  so,  instead  of  shrinking  into  a 
mold,  they  are  expanding  symmetrically  in  accordance  with  natural 
laws  recognised  by  all.  Mutual  adaptation  is  of  course  necessary,  but 
this  does  not  mean  suppression  or  enforced  conformity  to  dogmas  and 
artificial  rules*  Those  who  adhere  to  their  original  purpose,  which  caused 
them  to  become  workers  for  Theosophy,  find  ample  room  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  nature;  and,  if  anyone  finds  himself  cramped,  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  fallen  away  from  that  puipose  and  no  longer  finds  himself 
willing  to  pursue  it. 

The  same  thing  is  observable  in  the  RSja-Yc^a  Collie  and  School, 
where  the  pupils  show  marked  individual  differences  of  character,  and 
not  that  monotonous  likeness  that  is  so  apt  to  be  produced  among  chil- 
dren in  institutions.  This  proves  that  Theosophy  does  not  suppress 
individuality  but  merely  directs  its  growth  and  thus  preserves  it  from 
running  to  excrescences  on  the  one  hand  or  firom  yielding  to  some  con- 
ventional mold  on  the  other  hand.  Presimiably  it  would  be  the  same 
in  the  world  at  large.  Common  notions  of  individuality  and  personality 
are  of  course  much  confused  and  often  topsy-turvy.  Pec^le  rebel  at 
the  idea  of  following  a  high  principle  of  conduct,  calling  it  slavery  and 
convention;    but  yet  they  slavishly  obey  the  conventions  of  fishion, 
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whether  it  be  in  the  symbolical  form  of  wearing  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  necktie  and  socks  as  other  people,  or  whether  it  be  in  those  minute 
points  of  conventional  behavior  and  habit  thus  symbolized.  In  a  word, 
the  mOTe  people  clamor  for  individual  freedom,  the  more  they  nm  into 
a  mold.  Given  their  individuality,  they  exercise  it,  as  they  needs  must, . 
in  following  some  law;  and  choose  the  conventional  rules.  Theosophy 
does  not  hamper  the  power  of  choice  or  the  right  to  choose;  it  simply 
offers  us  something  to  choose  that  is  worth  choosing. 

The  distinction  made  by  Theosophical  writers  between  individuality 
and  personality  needs  emphasis.  Personality  means  personal  desires; 
and  to  give  rein  to  these  would  mean  chaos;  but  individuality  means  the 
real  character  —  freedom  to  follow  the  right.  Theosophy  aims  at  the 
development  of  the  individuality,  and  seeks  to  produce  a  type  of  man 
who  will  choose  the  right,  believing  that  a  harmonious  community  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  harmoniously  developed  individuals. 

As  to  government  —  the  final  authority  is  the  principles  accepted 
and  venerated  by  the  people;  and  the  visible  administrators  are  those 
who  represent  these  principles.  We  have  already  seen  that  unanimity 
produces  efficient  government  —  even  in  such  matters  as  war  and  business. 
What  is  needed  therefore  is  unanimity  in  higher  ideals.  A  knowledge 
of  the  truth  makes  for  harmony;  because  truth  is  single,  and  error 
manifold;  and  Theosophy  proclaims  old  and  well-tried  truths  which 
always  have  made  for  harmony  wherever  their  influence  has  prevailed. 


THEOSOPHISTS:    PEOPLE     WHO    BELIEVE     WHAT 
THEY    SAY:  by  H.  Travers,  M.  A. 

j|T  was  recently  the  writer's  experience,  while  assisting  in  the 

J  conduct  of  a  meeting  of  a  local  Branch  of  the  Universal 

Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society,  to  hear  a  young  and 

ft  new  member  say,  with  much  earnestness  and  sincerity,  that 

he  had  found  among  Theosophists  what  he  had  never  found  elsewhere 

or  befca-e  —  that  they  were  people  who  really  believed  what  they  said 

—  people  who,  one  felt,  had  been  through  so  much  experience  that  their 

words  were  not  idle  but  vivified  with  the  force  of  conviction  that  comes 

from  putting  Theosophy  into  practice.    This,  said  the  young  member, 

was  a  great  inspiration  and  comfort  to  neophytes,  making  them  feel 

that  they  had  at  last  found  something  genuine,  and  presenting  a  marked 

contrast  with  so  much  that  is  empty,  specious,  and  merely  verbal  in  this 
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world.  And  speaking  of  contrast,  he  drew  a  special  one  between  Theo- 
sophy  and  its  counterfeits,  illustrated  by  a  laughable  description  of  the 
performances  of  certain  votaries  of  one  of  these  pseudo-theosophical 
coteries,  with  which  he  had  had  the  misfortime  to  come  into  contact. 
He  said  their  teachings  reminded  him  of  feeding  infants  with  a  six-course 
dinner  —  they  unloaded  the  whole  thing  on  you  at  once  and  overwhelmed 
you.  And,  as  to  their  practices,  they  were  foolish,  and  some  of  them 
dangerous.  Theosophy  itself,  however,  as  he  had  found  from  his  ex- 
perience of  it  and  of  its  adherents,  was  sane  and  practical,  not  embarrass- 
ing the  inquirer  with  a  mass  of  useless  verbiage,  but  giving  him  just  the 
help  he  needed;  while  at  the  same  time  one  felt  that  Theosophy  was  a 
boundless  ocean,  holding  in  reserve,  for  those  who  faithfully  follow  its 
path  of  duty,  all  the  wisdom  they  can  need  in  a  life  of  service  to  the  truth. 

Expressions  of  feeling,  like  the  one  we  have  just  cited  as  an  example, 
are  a  tribute  to  the  genuineness  and  to  the  good  services  of  Theosophy; 
and  of  course  they  have  a  heartening  effect  on  older  members,  enabling 
them  to  realize  better  the  results  of  their  own  efforts.  This  atmosphere 
of  genuineness  is  what  most  frequently  strikes  visitors  to  the  Inter- 
national Theosophical  Headquarters  at  Point  Loma,  California.  They 
come,  in  many  cases,  expecting  to  find  somethii^  exotic  or  even  cranky, 
something  reserved  or  perhapis  supercilious;  and  find  instead  an  atmos- 
phere of  naturalness. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  another  remark  that  was  made  at  the  meeting 
just  mentioned  —  also  a  remark  that  is  frequently  made  —  namely, 
that  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  joy  about  Theosophy,  so  different  from 
the  afr  of  solemnity  or  austerity  that  many  expected  to  find,  owing  to 
thefr  unfortunate  expaiences  with  cults  'psychic'  and  'occult.'  Life 
ought  to  be  joyous,  as  with  the  songbird;  so  Theosophy,  teaching  natural- 
ness, promotes  this  joyousness.  Many  people  have  to  keep  themselves 
occupied  with  external  affairs,  amusements,  eating  and  sleeping,  because 
they  have  no  refuge  in  their  thoughts;  which  of  course  gives  an  effect 
of  restlessness.  The  word  'joy'  must  not  be  confused  with  hilarity  and 
frivolity,  for  these  are  the  opposite  extreme  of  moroseness  and  gloom; 
whereas  the  state  to  be  aimed  at  is  one  of  ev^-minded  contentment. 
The  latter  is  promoted  by  Theosophy  because  it  reconciles  the  man  with 
his  life,  makes  him  feel  that  he  has  an  aim  which  makes  life  worth  while, 
and  lifts  from  his  heart  many  burdens  of  doubt  and  fear. 

Theosophists  would  not  like  to  set  themselves  up  as  superior  persons; 
but  it  does  seem  to  be  true  that,  when  a  body  of  people  work  in  harmony 
tc^ether  for  the  carrying  out  of  Theosophical  principles  of  conduct, 
an  atmosphere  is  generated  of  a  kind  that  makes  itself  felt  in  a  welcome 
manner  by  inquirers  and  new  members.    Not  that  the  Theosophical 
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life  is  one  of  ease  and  self-satisfaction;  that  would  not  be  a  very  worthy 
ideal  and  would  not  produce  the  effect  described.  A  man  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  realization  of  high  ideals  of  conduct  and  work  must  neces- 
sarily encounter  obstacles;  he  brings  them  upon  himself.  But  there  is 
all  the  difference  between  encountering  obstacles  in  this  spirit  of  valiant 
imderstanding,  and  encountering  them  with  resentment  Uke  one  who 
does  not  imderstand  the  reason  for  them. 

Another  important  element  in  the  production  of  a  state  of  tranquillity 
is  a  firm  and  constant  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  right  motive.  A  Theo- 
sophist  believes  that  good,  pure,  true  thoughts  are  real  powers  that 
must  yield  their  results  in  peace  and  harmony;  in  other  words  he  has 
faith  and  believes  that  it  is  worth  while  to  follow  conscience,  for  con- 
science is  an  inner  guide  working  for  our  welfare.  By  accepting  and 
studying  the  law  of  Karma,  he  soon  learns  to  perceive  its  working  in  his 
own  life  and  those  of  his  companions;  and  thus  his  faith  is  gradually 
turned  to  knowledge.  And  so  he  is  no  longer  at  odds  with  destiny,  like 
so  many  who  have  no  true  philosophy  of  life;  for  he  begins  to  realize 
that  man  makes  his  own  destiny,  imd  that  the  Soul,  or  real  man  within, 
decrees  whatever  fate  is  best  suited  to  the  real  needs  of  the  individual. 
We  must  all  pass  through  experiences  pleasurable  and  painful,  but  our 
happiness  depends  on  our  attitude  towards  them;  and  if,  instead  of 
resenting  unpleasant  circumstances,  we  accept  them  as  necessary  lessons, 
we  can  thereby  convert  them  into  advantages. 

Must  it  not  be  said  that  religion  is  essential  both  to  the  welfare  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind?  Surely,  for  religion  is  the  covenant  between 
man  the  wandering  pilgrim  and  that  light  which  he  knows  must  exist. 
One  of  the  ancient  truths  which  Theosophy  teaches  is  that  one  which 
Plato  taught  —  that  the  Soul's  proper  sphere  of  existence  is  one  of  light, 
beauty,  and  knowledge,  and  that  by  incarnation  in  the  flesh  it  becomes 
a  prisoner.  The  mind  of  incarnated  man,  filled  with  images  of  terrestrial 
life,  has  forgotten  its  original  home.  Nevertheless  that  Soul  is  always 
there,  however  dimly  perceived;  and  stands  ready  to  respond  to  any 
calls  made  upon  it  by  the  yearning  heart  of  man.  The  Truth  has  to  be 
sought  within,  jmd  by  harmonizing  our  Ufe  we  can  attract  to  it  those 
influences  that  stand  ready  to  inspire.  Theosophists  have  religion  — 
not  as  a  fcrmal  creed,  but  in  the  real  sense;  that  is,  they  have  faith 
and  trust  in  a  source  of  light  and  strength  from  within.  They  believe 
in  the  reality  of  moral  and  spiritual  laws,  and  this  gives  them  a  back- 
ground to  their  life. 

The  xmity  subsisting  between  people  of  diverse  characters  in  the 
UnivCTsal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society  is  another  striking 
IM-Qof  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  binding  power;    for  the  members  do 
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not  consist  of  neutral  people  made  in  the  same  mold,  but  persons  of  strong 
character  and  individuality.  Yet  they  have  found  a  common  purpose 
and  a  common  view  of  life  sufficient  to  unite  them.  This  constitutes 
a  real  union  —  a  voluntary  one,  not  a  forced  compliance.  Such  a  con- 
dition must  necessarily  constitute  a  great  power,  and  this  it  is  which  is 
felt  by  the  inquirer. 

As  another  example  of  the  efficacy  of  Theosophy,  when  applied  under 
wise  direction,  one  can  point  to  the  children  and  yoimg  students  of  the 
RSja-Yoga  College  Euid  Academy,  as  remarkable  examples  of  poise  and 
self-control;  and  many  of  the  children  have  now  attained  maturity  and 
are  setting  examples  of  a  higher  ideal  in  the  marital  state.  All  these 
things,  and  many  more  not  recounted,  have  availed  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  competent  and  thoughtful  observers  in  all  countries,  to  a  move- 
ment which  has  now  shown  itself  unmistakably  to  be  a  great  power  and 
one  which  must  hz  reckoned  with  in  the  future  welfare  of  humanity. 


STUDIES  OF  CHINESE  AND    EUROPEAN   PAINTING:  by 
Osvald  Siren,   Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,    University 
of  Stockholm 
Chapter  IV  —  Principles  of  Representation  in  Chinese  Painting 

|LL  attempts  to  define  this  which  we  have  called  rhythm 
must  be  unsatisfactory;  it  is  something  which  almost  eludes 
intellectual  analysis.  The  pulse  of  life  must  be  felt  to  be 
understood,  yet  we  may  observe  its  varied  expressions  in 
art  and  describe  them  with  reference  to  their  mode  of  operation.  If 
we  would  understand  the  importance  of  rhythm  we  could  hardly  choose 
better  material  for  study  th^n  the  works  of  the  old  Chinese  masters. 
Their  life  does  not  depend  upon  their  illusive  likeness  to  nature,  nor 
on  any  attempt  to  reproduce  the  form  and  function  of  material  organisms; 
their  life-principle  is  that  rhythm  of  feeling  or  movement  which  the 
artist  suggests  by  his  use  of  line  and  tone.  The  artistic  process  of  ab- 
straction has  been  carried  much  further  and  employed  more  freely  in 
China  than  in  Europe;  there  the  principal  object  of  interest  was  never 
form  as  such,  but  rather  the  idea  of  form,  the  irmer  reality. 

An  indication  of  the  fxmdamental  importance  of  rhythm  to  the  Chinese 
painters  is  to  be  found  in  those  general  principles  of  artistic  creation 
which  were  fOTmulated  in  the  sixth  century  by  the  painter  Hsieh  Ho. 
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They  may  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  study  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  old  Chinese  masters,  for  even  if  they  cannot  be  taken 
quite  literally,  yet  they  indicate  the  general  direction  and  spirit  of  Chinese 
painting  during  its  classic  periods. 

The  first  is  Rhythmic  Life,  or  "the  life-movement  of  the  spirit  through 
the  rhythm  of  things"   (as  expressed  by  Okakura). 

The  second:  Anatomy,  or  organic  structure. 

The  third;   Representation  of  form  in  accordance  with  nature. 

The  fourth:  Right  dispositon  of  color. 

The  fifth:  Composition,  or  the  arrangement  of  things  according  to 
hierarchic  order. 

The  sixth:  The  study  of  classic  models. 

The  order  in  which  these  different  principles  are  enumerated  seems 
to  indicate  their  relative  importance.  The  essential  stands  first,  namely, 
the  rhythmic  expression  of  the  living  soul  or  inspiration.  In  the  second 
and  third  place  come  principles  concerning  structural  and  formal  corres- 
pondence with  nature.  Then  follow  indications  as  to  the  importance 
of  decorative  requirements,  although  coloring  and  grouping  often  had 
a  symbolic  value  as  well;  finally  the  general  recommendation  to  study 
and  copy  the  works  of  the  old  masters  which  could  be  done  in  two  ways 
—  either  by  actually  reproducing  their  designs  or  by  catching  the  spirit 
of  their  creations.  These  sayings  of  Hsieh  Ho  do  not  constitute  a  com- 
plete artistic  program;  it  is  hardly  a  set  of  rules,  but  rather  an  enumera- 
tion of  principles  considered  necessary  by  the  old  Chinese  painters. 
Their  practical  value  of  course  depended  upon  how  they  were  applied. 

The  application  naturally  varied  with  the  master  and  the  time. 
Chinese  art  passed  through  an  evolution,  although  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  which  we  can  trace  in  the  history  of  European  art.  The  highest 
point  was  reached  in  China  in  the  early  Sung  time;  it  is  the  art  of  this 
period  and  what  little  remains  from  the  Tang  dynasty  or  earlier  times 
that  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  old  Chinese  painting.  Nothing 
new  of  importance  has  been  produced  since  those  days  in  China,  and 
broadly  speaking  also  the  best  art  of  Japan  —  that  which  flourished 
during  the  Ashikaga  period  —  was  only  a  revival  of  the  Chinese  Sung 
ideals. 

When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  artistic  methods  employed 
in  old  Chinese  painting,  we  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  close  con- 
nexion between  the  arts  of  painting  and  calligraphy.  A  large  part  of  the 
old  Chinese  pictures  are,  as  well  known,  monochromatic  and  when  color 
is  employed  it  is  used  more  for  flat  washes  than  for  modelii^.    The 
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principal  material  employed  in  painting  as  well  as  in  writing  is  India 
ink.  The  play  of  light,  the  modeling  of  the  forms,  and  other  pictorial 
effects  which  may  be  aimed  at,  are  attained  by  different  tone  values  of 
the  ink  applied  in  varying  intensity  with  strokes  of  the  brush,  every  one 
of  which  has  a  definite  significance.  This  technique  demands  a  swift 
and  sure  hEuid.  It  affords  no  possibilities  of  successive  alterations  and 
improvements  such  as  may  be  employed  in  oil  painting.  When  the 
artist  goes  to  work  he  must  have  full  knowledge  of  the  power  of  his  me- 
dium and  absolute  certainty  of  touch  as  each  stroke  is  decisive.  Sig- 
nificant in  this  respect  is  the  saying  of  the  Sung  painter  Chou  Shxm: 
"Who  ever  heard  of  a  good  writer  who  began  by  making  a  sketch?" 

To  the  Chinese  painter  mastery  of  the  brush  was  the  essential  con- 
dition for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  expression  of  rhythm  of  life. 
It  was  a  common  saying:  "The  spirit  lives  in  the  point  of  the  brush"; 
it  seemed  to  them  that  the  spiritual  or  emotional  impulse  that  inspired 
the  painter  could  be  traced  in  the  flow  of  the  line  or  the  stroke  of  the 
brush,  and  in  the  same  way  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  character  of  the 
writer  was  revealed  in  the  form  of  his  written  figures.  Decorative  and 
expressive  writing  was  often  valued  as  highly  as  a  precious  painting. 

For  the  Chinese  artist  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  to  his  European 
colleague,  painting  was  pictorial  writing  of  poems,  transferring  to  paper 
the  abstract  conceptions  of  the  creative  imagination.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate swiftness  and  sureness  of  execution  many  rules  and  formulae  founded 
on  the  experience  of  generations  were  developed,  which  often  may  appear 
to  us  pedantic  and  inartistic,  but  we  must  remember  that  these  rules 
did  not  mean  more  to  the  great  masters  of  China  than,  for  instance,  do 
the  rules  of  prosody  to  real  poets.  They  may  prove  useful,  but  are  not 
compulsory.  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  repetition  and  scholastic 
conventions  constituted  the  'heel  of  Achilles'  in  Chinese  painting,  at 
least  from  the  Western  point  of  view.  The  later  Chinese  pEunters  had 
a  tiresome  way  of  saying  over  and  over  again  that  which  the  great  mas- 
ters had  once  said  in  a  living  and  original  maimer.  In  fact  this  applies 
not  only  to  painting  but  to  every  department  of  hfe  in  China  and  Japan 
where  rules  and  conventions  are  rigidly  adhered  to.  A  good  example 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  methods  and  formulae  laid  down  for  land- 
scape painting.  Sixteen  different  ways  of  drawing  the  curves  and  lines 
of  mountains  were  formulated  and  each  one  had  its  particular  descriptive 
name.  Some  strokes  are  said  to  be  like  hemp-fibres,  others  are  like  the 
veins  of  the  lotus  blossom,  others  again  like  marks  of  raindrops,  some 
resemble  scattered  twigs,  some  alum  crystals,  still  others  are  like  the 
strokes  of  a  large  axe  or  of  a  small  one,  and  so  on. 

Thus  methods  of  expression  were  systematized  with  reference  to 
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different  subjects  and  motives.  An  artist  was  not  expected  to  confine 
himself  to  any  one  of  them,  his  task  was  to  master  as  many  as  possible 
in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  one  most  appropriate  to  the  special  occasion. 
The  famous  Kuo  Hsi  of  Sxmg,  whose  valuable  notes  on  landscape  painting 
reveal  the  characteristic  Chinese  point  of  view,  writes  thus: 

"A  great  thoroughgoing  man  does  not  confine  himself  to  one  school,  but  combines  many 
schools,  he  also  reads  and  listens  to  the  arguments  and  thoughts  of  many  predecessors,  thereby 
slowly  forming  a  style  of  his  own;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  can  say  that  he  has  become 
an  artist.  But  nowadays  men  of  Sei  and  Ro  follow  such  men  as  Ysikin  only;  and  men  o( 
Kwankio  follow  Han  Kan  only.  The  very  fact  of  following  one  master  only  is  a  thing  to  be 
discouraged;  added  to  which  is  the  fact  that  Sei,  Ro,  and  Kwankio  are  confined  regions  and 
not  the  whole  empire.  Specialists  have  from  the  oldest  times  been  regarded  as  victims  of  a 
disease,  and  as  men  who  refuse  to  listen  to  what  others  say." 

Further  on  Kuo  Hsi  makes  the  following  interesting  remarks  as 
to  the  methods  of  Chinese  landscape  painters: 

"To  always  make  one  kind  of  stroke,  is  to  have  no  stroke  at  all;  and  to  use  but  one  kind 
of  ink  is  not  to  know  the  use  of  ink.  Thus,  though  the  brush  and  ink  are  the  Amplest  things 
in  the  world,  yet  few  know  how  to  manage  them  with  freedom.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  brushes, 
many  kinds  may  be  used  —  pointed,  rounded,  coarse,  delicate,  needle-like,  and  knife-like. 
With  regard  to  inking,  sometimes  light  ink  is  to  be  used,  sometimes  deep  and  dark,  sometimes 
burnt  ink,  sometimes  preserved  ink,  sometimes  receding  ink  (that  is,  drying  rapidly  from  the 
ink-stone),  sometimes  ink  mixed  with  sei-lai  (blue),  sometimes  dirty  ink  kept  in  the  closet. 
Light  ink  retraced  six  or  seven  times  over  will  make  deep  ink.  whose  color  is  wet,  not  dead  and 
dry.  Dark  ink  and  burnt  ink  are  to  be  used  in  making  boundaries,  for  unless  it  is  dark  the 
form  of  pines  and  rock  angles  will  not  be  clear.  After  making  sharp  outlines,  they  are  to  be 
retraced  with  blue  and  ink.    Then  the  forms  will  seem  to  come  out  of  mist  and  dew." 

It  is  also  significant  that  there  are  a  number  of  stories  about  Chinese 
painters  who  were  imwilling  to  work  except  under  the  influence  of  a 
mood  so  intense  as  to  render  them  indifferent  to  outer  conditions.  Some 
of  them  retired  to  absolutely  secluded  and  silent  wc»-k-rooms  where 
they  burned  incense  and  wrapt  themselves  in  meditative  ecstasy,  like 
Kuo  Hsi,  who  wrote: 

"Unless  1  dwell  in  a  quiet  house,  seat  myself  in  a  retired  room  with  the  windows  open, 
the  table  dusted,  incense  burning,  and  the  ten  thousand  trivial  thoughts  crushed  out  and 
sunk,  1  cannot  have  good  feeling  for  painting,  or  beautiful  taste,  and  can  not  create  the  yu 
(the  mysterious  and  wonderful)." 

Others  lived  in  remote  tracts,  in  the  woods  or  mountains,  sitting  from 
morning  tilt  evening  out  in  the  open  simk  in  the  contemplation  of  nature's 
mystery  imtit  the  inspiration  began  to  flow.  Others  again  intoxicated 
themselves  by  drink  in  order  to  reach  the  condition  of  ecstasy  necessary 
for  the  liberation  of  the  creative  energy.  It  is  told  of  the  Tang  painter 
Ku  Shang  that  he  began  by  spreading  his  silk  on  the  ground  and  mixing 
his  colors.  Meanwhile  he  had  men  blow  horns,  beat  drums,  and  produce 
a  terrible  noise.    While  this  was  going  on  Ku  put  on  an  embroido'ed 
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robe  and  turban  and  drank  himself  half  tipsy.  Then  he  began  to  sketch 
the  contours  of  his  painting  and  to  lay  on  his  colors  with  a  broad  brush. 
.  .  .  .Peaks  of  mountains,  islands  and  other  forms  appeared  in  a  won- 
dertul  way. 

It  was  the  fleeting  vision,  the  indescribable,  the  infinite  that  was  to 
be  seized  and  rendered  in  a  few  living  strokes.  The  artist  could  not 
stand  apart  describing  and  fashioning  an  appearance  of  somethir^  that 
could  be  held  and  bound  by  material  means.  His  own  personality  should 
dissolve  and  melt  like  a  tone  in  the  great  harmony  of  nature;  his  work 
should  unveil  the  immeasurable  depths  of  universal  life. 

The  Chinese  painters  while  imbued  with  a  full  appreciation  of  har- 
monious arrangement  and  balance  usually  avoid  the  rigid  symmetry 
which  requires  repetition  of  corresponding  forms  and  movements.  Such 
a  limited  conception  of  symmetry  was  foreign  to  their  nature,  it  con- 
flicted with  the  very  life  principle  of  Chinese  art.  Even  in  the  obviously 
centralized  compositions  of  a  hieratic  order,  where  the  motive  depends 
upon  the  emphasis  of  a  certain  figure  or  central  idea,  the  principle  of 
variation  comes  into  play,  and  while  the  corresponding  parts  may  be 
harmoniously  balanced  there  is  no  actual  repetition.  This  relative 
avoidance  of  strictly  symmetrical  arrangement  becomes  more  apparent 
to  us  if  we  recall  the  rigid  symmetry  that  prevailed  in  the  religious  paint- 
ings of  the  early  Western  artists  which  were  composed  in  a  more  definitely 
architectonic  sense  and  relied  upon  absolute  equipoise  for  their  decorative 
effect.  This  is  exemplified  by  so  many  well  known  altarpieces  executed 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere  before  the  Renaissance  that  we  hardly  need  to 
quote  single  pictures.  Some  of  Orcagna's  compositions  are  very  charac- 
teristic in  this  respect. 

It  may  also  be  noted  in  this  connexion  that  although  Chinese  critics 
praise  many  of  the  old  painters  for  their  successful  representation  of 
nature,  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  never  regarded  this  as  an  end  in  itself 
or  as  the  aim  of  art.  Their  stories  do  not  so  much  tell  of  paintings  in 
which  natural  objects  were  illusively  reproduced  as  of  paintings  so  ma- 
gically imbued  with  life  that  the  creatures  represented  in  them  would 
actually  come  to  life  and  disappear,  such  as  the  celebrated  dragon  of 
Wu  Tao-tzu. 

Many  of  the  early  pictures  known  to  us  show  that  the  artists  had  a 
complete  mastery  of  reproduction  or  representation  of  material  objects 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  perspective  but  neither  of  these  scientific  accom- 
plishments was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  purely  aesthetic  purpose 
of  the  work. 

It  is  evident  that  the  feeling  for  symmetry  and  centralized  composi- 
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tion  is  closely  associated  with  the  demand  for  the  accentuation  of  form 
and  for  the  indication  of  space.  They  are  interdependent  modes  of  con- 
ception directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  our  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  human  figure,  its  organism  and  proportions,  the  standard  to 
which  we  tmconsciously  refer  all  our  ideas  of  proportion,  size  and  shape. 
This  consideration  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  marked  differences  be- 
tween the  painting  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 

In  European  art  the  himian  figure  has  been  considered  the  highest 
symbol  of  expression.  Perfect  bodily  beauty,  whether  as  a  symbol  or 
for  its  own  sake,  was  the  ideal  sought  throughout  the  classic  periods. 
According  to  the  Western  conception  beauty  as  well  as  deity  seem  to 
demand  expression  in  anthropomorphic  form  in  order  to  satisfy  emotion 
and  intellect.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  infinite  which  makes  man  ap- 
pear but  as  a  vanishing  factc»'  in  the  great  organism  of  nature.  This 
anthropomorphic  tendency  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  Western 
culture  that  it  could  be  taken  as  the  foundation  for  a  complete  philosophy 
of  art;  it  indicates  at  the  same  time  the  limitation  and  the  greatness  of 
Western  art.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  question  in  speaking 
of  Chinese  landscape  painting;  here  a  few  words  only  may  be  added 
as  to  its  significance  for  pictorial  composition  in  general. 

We  have  a  natural  inclination  to  make  our  own  body  the  standard  for 
artistic  creation  as  well  as  to  some  extent  for  ideal  concepts,  though 
this  habit  through  long  use  has  become  almost  unconscious.  Our  own 
corporeal  form  constitutes  a  prime  factor  for  the  imderstanding  of  the 
appearance  of  exterior  objects  in  nature  and  art.  Impressions  that 
wholly  or  partly  are  commxmicated  by  our  sense  of  touch  as  well  as  those 
communicated  by  sight  are  naturally  dependent  upon  our  familiarity 
with  our  own  body.  Its  symmetrical  and  clearly  centralized  characta- 
inclines  us  to  look  for  something  similar  in  a  work  of  art,  a  symmetry  oc 
a  balance  which  depends  ujwn  the  equipoise  of  the  parts.  When  we  do 
not  find  it  we  experience  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction;  the  work  appears 
incomplete  or  fragmentary,  a  caprice,  or  a  suggestion  of  something 
lying  beyond  the  limits  of  that  which  is  actually  represented.  The  Wes- 
tern mind  is  so  permeated  with  the  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the 
human  figure  over  all  other  forms  and  organisms  that  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  referring  to  it  as  an  ultimate  standard  for  the  estimate  of  the 
creations  of  art. 

In  the  old  Chinese  art  conditions  are  quite  different.  There  the 
human  figure  does  not  hold  such  a  privileged  position  and  consequently 
it  has  not  anything  like  the  same  importance  as  a  standard  of  apprecia- 
tion.   The  beauty  of  the  body  or  the  perfect  nude  was  never  an  ideal 
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for  Chinese  painters;  on  the  contrary  they  avoided  it.  As  already  stated, 
they  did  not  seek  to  represent  the  material  form  for  its  own  sake  but 
the  spiritual  or  emotional  values  that  lie  behind.  The  Chinese  artist 
to  a  certain  degree  freed  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  bodily  limitations 
and  centered  his  consciousness  in  spiritual  nature,  and  he  was  thus  free 
to  express  abstract  conceptions  in  a  less  conventional  form.  He  with- 
drew himself  from  his  lower  consciousness  and  from  subservience  to 
the  forms  of  nature  through  a  process  of  abstraction  which  indeed  to 
some  extent  is  operative  in  all  artistic  creation  but  which  is  carried  much 
further  in  Chinese  art  than  in  that  of  the  Western  nations. 

It  may  be  objected  that  fxmdamentally  the  original  Christian  art 
was  inspired  by  simitar  concepts,  but  these  had  little  influence  on  the 
evolution  of  Western  painting  in  general.  Only  in  the  Byzantine  world 
did  abstraction  in  art  reach  an  importance  similar  to  what  it  held  in 
China;  in  Western  Europe  the  evolution  was  as  a  whole  controlled 
rather  by  pagan  classic  traditions  than  by  specifically  Christian  concepts. 
Thus  it  happens  that  though  there  is  a  mass  of  ecclesiastical  art  in  Europe, 
very  little  of  it  can  be  called  religious  in  a  truly  Christian  sense. 

Chinese  art  has  more  consistently  devoted  itself  to  the  representation 
of  religious  motives  and  ideas  of  a  kind  that  belong  alike  to  Christianity 
and  Buddhism.  It  has  indeed  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  that  which 
lives  in  the  form  rather  than  upon  the  beauty  of  the  external  proportions. 
It  does  not  exalt  isolated  figures  or  parts  of  figures  to  independent  impor- 
tance, as  is  often  done  in  European  art;  it  seeks  rather  the  relationship 
between  the  different  parts,  the  rhythmic  movement  that  blends  the  ■ 
f^ure  with  its  surrounding.  The  essential  is  not  a  beautiful  face  or  a 
perfect  figure,  but  the  relation  between  the  figure  and  the  surroimding 
space,  whether  this  is  formed  by  a  landscape  or  an  interior  view.  When 
single  figures  are  presented  in  Chinese  paintings  they  are  not  ideal  re- 
presentations such  as  often  form  the  motive  of  European  painters,  but 
portraits  or  personifications  of  religious  ideas,  and  their  significance 
depends  less  upon  the  individual  figure  than  upon  its  relation  with  other 
elements  of  the  composition.  The  Chinese  painters  did  not  seek  to  exalt 
the  personality,  nor  to  emphasize  its  limitations,  but  to  blend  it  with 
something  greater.  Man  interested  them  less  in  his  individual  isolation 
than  in  his  relationship  to  other  men.  He  was  to  them  a  unit  in  a  spuitual 
organism  which  they  tried  to  reveal  through  their  paintings  by  center- 
ing their  consciousness  on  something  higher  than  the  material  form. 
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^O  the  Great  Wall  all  other  monuments  of  China,  and  ftx- 
3  that  matter  of  the  world,  are  as  pygmies  to  a  giant.  It  is 
p  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  formidable  single  structure 
H  ever  devised  by  man,"  is  the  opinion  of  Frederick  McCcmnick 
in  The  National  Geographic  Magazine. 

For  the  most  part  of  its  extent  this  awe-inspiring  legacy  of  China's 
past  greatness  is  an  artificial  barrier  fifteen  to  thirty  or  even  fifty  feet 
in  height,  twenty-five  feet  thick  at  its  base  and  fifteen  at  the  top. 
It  consists  of  an  earthen  core  faced  with  immense  bricks  weighing  from 
forty  to  sixty  pounds  each,  built  upon  a  stone  foundation.  In  some 
places  these  facings  are  of  granite.  The  earth-filled  core  is  protected  on 
the  top  by  a  pavement  of  bricks  laid  in  lime  and  carefully  drained.  Its 
fortifications  consist  of  crenelated  parapets  and  fortress  towers  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  There  were  25,000  of  these  towers,  of  which  20,000 
are  in  fair  repair. 

This  'Wall  of  Ten  Thousand  Miles'  was  originally  much  longer; 
at  its  height  of  usefulness  it  stretched  over  15,000  miles  of  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  China,  not  counting  occasional  loops  that  amount  to 
another  thousand  miles.  It  extends  from  the  tempestuous  Yellow  Sea 
to  the  westernmost  comer  of  the  province  of  Kan-suh  on  the  Desert  of 
Gobi  north  of  Tibet.  Starting  from  sea-level,  it  takes  no  account  of  na- 
tural difficulties  but  climbs  the  highest  and  steepest  barriers,  reaching 
an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  between  Liangchow  and  Lanchow.  One  sec- 
•  ticm  ascends  a  peak  of  5,225  feet  elevation.  "Irregular  in  direction  and 
altitude,  it  has  been  regular  only  in  purpose,"  says  one  writer. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China  is  twenty-one  centuries  old,  havii\g  been 
built  in  the  third  century  b.  c.  by  Yin  Cheng,  Prince  of  Tsin,  better  known 
as  Che-Hwang-tze,  first  Emperor  of  China.  The  actual  construction, 
however,  was  directed  by  Ming  T'ien,  a  military  officer.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  a  caprice  of  Fame,  this  precursor  of  our  modem  construc- 
tion engineer  is  remembered  principally  as  the  inventor  of  the  hair-pencil. 

A  certain  beholder  describes  this  greatest  of  China's  legacies  as  that 
"wonderful  coiling,  climbing,  leaping  thing! "  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Williams  says: 

"The  impressdon  left  upon  the  mind  of  a  foreigner,  on  seeing  this  monument  of  human  toil 
and  unremunerative  outlay,  is  respect  for  a  people  that  could  in  any  manner  build  it.  .  .  . 
The  crumbling  dike  at  their  feet  may  be  followed,  winding,  leaping  across  gorges,  defiles, 
and  steeps,  now  buried  in  some  chasm,  now  scaling  the  cliffs  and  slopes,  in  very  exuberance  of 
power  and  wantonness,  as  it  vanishes  in  a  thin,  shadowy  line  at  the  horizon." 

And  another  traveler  adds: 

"Us  endurance  tells  much  of  the  thought  that  was  put  into  it;  thought  symbolical  of  pro- 
tection, unity,  strength." 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  EASTER  —  A  MASONIC 
INTERPRETATION:'  by  Joseph  H.  Fussell 

N  his  volume  of  verses,  under  the  heading  Portals,  Walt 
Whitman  asks; 

"What  are  those  of  the  known  but  to  ascend  and  enter  the  Unknown? 
And  what  are  those  of  life  but  for  Death?" 

To  which,  may  we  not  add:  And  what  are  those  of  Death  but  for 
Rebirth  and  Resxurection? 

•  *  «  « 

One  of  the  first  things  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  E.  A.  is  that 
no  impOTtant  undertaking  should  be  begun  without  first  invoking  the 
blessing  of  Deity.  The  ancient  Aryan,  as  also  the  devout  Hindfl  today, 
began  and  ended  every  important  discourse  and  undertaking  by  repeat- 
ing the  Sacred  Word.  Socrates,  in  the  Timaeus,  says:  "And  now,  Ti- 
maeus,  I  suppose  you  are  to  follow,  first  offering  up  a  prayer  to  the  god 
as  is  customary."     To  which  Timaeus  replies: 

"All  men,  Socrates,  who  have  any  degree  of  right  feeling  do  this  at  the  beginning  of  every 
enterprise,  great  or  small  —  they  always  call  upon  the  gods.  And  we,  too,  who  are  gomg 
to  discourse  of  the  nature  of  the  universe,  whether  created  or  uncreated,  if  we  be  not  altogether 
out  of  our  wits,  mutt  invoke  and  pray  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  we  may  say  all  thing?  in 
a  manner  pleasing  to  them  and  consistent  with  ourselves.  Let  this  then  be  our  exhortation 
to  the  gods,  to  which  I  add  an  exhortation  to  myself,  that  I  may  set  forth  this  high  argument 
in  the  manner  which  will  be  most  intelligible  to  you,  and  will  most  accord  with  my  own  intent." 

And  let  me  say  the  same,  for  there  is  no  higher  theme  than  that 
which  is  our  subject  tonight.  It  is  not  only  the  very  heart  of  the  Rose 
Croix  degree,  but  the  heart  of  Freemasonry,  the  culmination  of  all  exis- 
tence, the  supreme  and  last  lesson  of  lite. 

*  «  *  «■ 

Every  season  of  the  year  has  its  marvel  of  beauty,  its  significance. 
The  promise  of  Spring,  the  full  glory  of  Summer,  the  fruitage  of  Autumn, 
the  rest  of  Winter:  each  has  something  that  the  others  have  not,  some 
lesson  to  teach,  some  mission  to  fulfil,  some  symbol  to  reveal.  Birth, 
childhood,  and  youth  for  Spring,  full  manhood  for  Summer,  ripe  and 
vigorous  old  age  for  Autunm,  and  death  for  Winter;  each  of  these  is 
a  step  on  the  pathway  of  Life's  infinite  journey. 

Night  is  dispelled  by  day,  and  day  again  fades  into  night;  Spring 
follows  Winter,  and  year  succeeds  year;  so,  surely,  had  we  but  faith  in 
Universal  Law  which  overrules  and  guides  all,  we  might  know  of  a  cer- 
tainty that  death  is  not  the  end  of  all,  but  that  there  is  Resurrection, 

•An  Address  delivered  on  Easter  Sunday,  1917,  before  Constans  Chaptei  No.  5  of  the 
Knights  Rose  Croix  (A.  &  A.  S.  R.)  of  San  Diego,  California,  part  of  which  was  published 
in  The  New  Age  Magazine,  June,  1917. 
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Rebirth;   that  these  are  also  in  accordance  with  the  Law:   a  new  life, 
and  life  after  life.     Is  not  this  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  ever-recurrii^ 


Sweet  beyond  words  to  express  as  is  the  thought  of  rest  at  the  close 
of  day,  after  duty  well  done;  radiant  and  beautiful  as  is  the  angel  of 
death  after  a  life  well  lived,  its  soothing  hand  leaving  a  happy  smile 
upon  the  lips;  yet  neither  sleep  nor  death  is  the  end,  each  is  but  a  door- 
way into  other  realms  where  we  sojourn  for  a  while  and  then  return. 
This,  we  know,  is  true  of  sleep  with  its  bright  dreams,  or  with  its  deep 
dreamlessness  from  which  we  awake  with  no  recollection,  but  with  a 
feeling  of  perfect  happy  rest.  We  do  not  fear  to  sleep,  nor  could  any 
evil  dreams  trouble  us,  if  the  day  has  been  well  lived;  and  so,  too,  no 
fear  of  death  can  come  to  one  who  has  lived  his  life  honorably,  nobly  and 
well.  Why  then  should  it  not  be  with  death,  twin  brother  of  sleep,  that 
from  it  too  we  awake  into  a  new  day?  It  is  this,  this  awakening,  this 
resiurection,  that  is  the  message  of  Easter,  it  is  this  that  is  the  heart 
of  the  teaching  of  Freemasonry. 


There  is  a  very  close  connexion  between  the  Third  or  Master's  degree, 
the  Eighteenth  or  Knight  Rose  Croix,  and  the  Thirty-first;  all  have 
reference  to  Resurrection,  which  is  the  great  lesson  of  Easter.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Resurrection  was  the  most  stupendous  event  in  all 
history;  but  when,  as  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  when,  as  students  of  the 
Ancient  Mysteries  from  which  Masonry  is  descended,  we  turn  to  the 
teachings  and  traditions  of  ancient  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  indeed  of 
all  the  great  peoples  of  Antiquity,  we  find  it  not  one  solitary  event,  but 
a  recurring  event,  and  thus  not  less  bttt  more  stupendous,  more  inspiring, 
mart  significant:    the  supreme  teaching  given  to  all  races  in  all  ^es. 

For  each  of  the  great  races  of  the  past  has  had  its  Savior  who  taught 
the  people  and  showed  them  the  true  pathway  of  life.  Of  many  of  them 
the  same  legends  and  traditions  are  told;  and  many  were  the  'Christs' 
of  pre-Christian  ages,  said  to  have  been,  like  Him,  bom  of  virgin  mothers, 
and  revered  as  Saviors  of  men.  India  had  her  Krishna,  and  her  Gautama- 
Buddha;  China,  her  Fo-hi  and  her  Yu;  Egypt  her  Horus;  Persia  had  her 
Zarathustra;  Greece,  her  Apollo  and  her  Dionysos;  ancient  America 
her  Quetzalcohuatl;  and  many  others  might  be  named,  all  of  whom 
were  of  divine  birth,  bom  of  virgin  mothers. 

And  many  of  the  most  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  which  today  are 
practised  among  Christians  and  by  many  held  to  be  purely  Christian 
had  their  origin  ages  ago  among  the  so-called  pagans.  Listen  to  what 
Rev.  Robert  Taylor  says  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  (Diegests,  p.  212): 
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"The  Eleudnian  Mysteries,  or  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  the  most  august  of 
all  the  Pagan  ceremonies  celebrated,  more  especially  by  the  Athenians,  every  filth  year,  in 
honor  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com,  who,  in  allegorical  language,  had  given  us  her  flesh  to  eat; 
as  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  in  like  sense,  had  given  us  his  blood  to  drinh.  .  .  .  From  these 
ceremonies  is  derived  the  very  name  attached  to  our  Christian  sacraments  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
—  'those  holy  Mysteries';  — and  not  one  or  two,  but  absolutely  all  and  every  one  of  the 
observances  used  in  our  Christian  solemnity.  Very  many  of  our  forms  of  expres^on  in  ttiat 
solemnity  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  that  appertained  to  the  Pagan  rite." 

Can  we  doubt  that  the  ancient  Greeks  worshiped  the  true  God? 
Listen  to  the  following  Orphic  Hymn,  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr  {Ex- 
hortation, XV): 

"Now  rather  turn  the  depths  of  thine  own  heart 

Unto  the  place  where  light  and  knowledge  dwell, 

Take  thou  the  Word  Divine  to  guide  thy  steps 

And  walking  well  in  the  straight  and  certain  path, 

Look  to  the  One  and  Universal  King  — 

One,  Self -begotten,  and  the  Only  One, 

Of  whom  all  things  and  we  ourselves  are  sprung. 

All  things  are  open  to  His  piercing  gasje, 

While  He  Himself  is  still  invisible, 

Present  in  all  His  works,  though  still  unseen. 


And  other  than  the  great  King  there  is  none. 
The  clouds  for  ever  settle  round  His  throne 
And  mortal  eyeballs  in  mere  mortal  eyes 
Are  weak,  to  see  Zeus  reigning  over  all. 

"There  is  one  Zeus,  one  Sun,  one  Underworld, 
One  Dionysus,  one  lone  God  in  all," 

Or  listen  to  the  Hymn  of  Cleanthes,  the  Stoic,  (Version  given  by 
James  Freeman  Clarke  in  Ten  Great  Religions): 

"Greatest  of  the  gods,  God  with  many  names, 
God  ever-ruling,  and  ruling  all  things! 
Zeus,  origin  of  Nature,  governing  the  universe  by  law, 
All  hail!    For  it  is  right  for  mortals  to  address  thee; 
For  we  are  thy  offspring,  and  we  alone  of  all 
That  live  and  creep  on  earth  have  the  power  of  imitative  speech. 
Therefore  will  1  praise  thee,  and  hymn  forever  thy  power. 
Thee  the  wide  heavan,  which  surrounds  the  earth,  obeys; 
Following  where  thou  wilt,  willingly  obeying  thy  law. 
Thou  boldest  at  thy  service,  in  thy  mighty  hands, 
The  two-edged,  flaming,  immortal  thunderbolt. 
Before  whose  Hash  all  nature  trembles. 
Thou  rulest  in  the  common  reason,  which  goes  through  all. 
And  appears  mingled  in  all  things,  great  or  small. 
Which  filling  all  nature,  is  king  of  all  existences. 
Nor  without  thee.  O  Deity,  does  anything  happen  in  the  world. 
From  the  divine  ethereal  pole  to  the  great  ocean, 
Except  only  the  evil  preferred  by  the  senseless  wicked. 
But  thou  also  art  able  to  bring  to  order  that  which  is  chaotic. 
Giving  form  to  what  is  formless,  and  makit^  the  discordant  friendly 
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So  reducing  all  variety  to  unity,  and  making  good  out  of  evil 

Thus  throughout  nature  is  one  great  law 

Which  only  the  wicked  seek  to  disobey  — 

Poor  fools!  who  long  for  happiness, 

But  will  not  see  nor  hear  the  divine  commands. 

In  frenzy  blind  they  stray  away  from  good, 

By  thirst  of  glory  tempted,  or  sordid  avarice. 

Or  pleasures  sensual,  and  joys  that  pall. 

But  do  thou,  0  Zeus,  all-bestower,  cloud-compeller! 

Ruler  of  thunder!  guard  men  from  sad  error. 

Father!  dispel  the  clouds  of  the  soul,  and  let  us  follow 

The  laws  of  thy  great  and  just  reign! 

That  we  may  be  honored,  let  us  honor  thee  again, 

Chanting  thy  great  deeds,  as  is  proper  for  mortals, 

For  nothing  can  be  better  for  gods  or  men 

Than  to  adore  with  hymns  the  Universal  King." 

So,  too,  behind  the  bewildering  array  of  the  divinities  of  the  Egyptian 
Pantheon  we  find  there  also  One  Absolute  Deity,  and  that  the  "many 
gods"  do  but  represent  aspects,  manifestations,  or  attributes  of  that 
One.  That  they  believed  in  One  God,  Divine,  Eternal,  Infinite,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  following  selections  from  their  hymns,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Wilder  in  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Dynasties: 

"God  is  One  and  Alone,  and  there  is  none  other  with  him: 
God  is  the  One,  the  One  who  has  made  all  things: 
God  is  a  Spirit,  a  hidden  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Spirits. 
The  Great  Spirit  of  Egypt,  the  Divine  Spirit." 

"Unknown  is  his  name  in  Heaven, 
He  does  not  manifest  his  forms! 
Vain  are  all  representations  of  him." 

"IJe  is  One  only,  alone  without  equal. 
Dwelling  alone  in  the  holiest  of  holies." 

"He  hath  neither  ministrants  nor  offerings: 

He  is  not  adored  in  sanctuaries 

His  abode  is  not  known. 

No  shrine  is  found  with  painted  figures. 

There  is  no  building  that  can  contain  him!" 

"God  is  Ufe  and  man  lives  through  him  alone: 
He  blows  the  breath  of  Ufe  into  their  nostrils." 

"He  protects  the  weak  against  the  strong; 
God  knows  those  who  know  Him; 
He  rewards  those  who  serve  Him, 
And  protects  those  who  follow  Him." 

And  in  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Dead,  'The  Ritual  of  the  Coming 
Forth  by  Day,'  we  read  the  following: 

"  I  am  Yesterday,  '  Witness  of  Eternity '  is  my  Name. 
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"A  moment  of  mine  belongeth  to  you,  but  my  attributes  belong  to  my  own  domain. 

"I  am  the  Unknown  One. 

"I  am  Yesterday  and  I  know  tomorrow;  for  I  am  bom  again  and  again.  Mystery  of  the 
soul  am   I, 

"  'I  who  know  the  Depths' is  my  Name.  I  make  the  cycles  of  the  shining  millions  of  years; 
and  billions  are  my  measurement." 

Along  with  such  conceptions'  of  Deity,  unsurpassed  in  any  age,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  we  find  the  sublimest  truths  taught  regan^g  Man 
and  Nature,  and  the  supreme  truth  of  all,  the  divinity  and  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  its  resurrection?  But  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  well  as 
the  Wise  Ones  of  other  ancient  peoples  had  a  conception  regarding  the 
resurrection  which  is  not  generally  taught  today.  It  is,  however,  taught 
in  Freemasonry,  and  particularly  in  the  3rd  degree,  though  it  is  not  always 
so  interpreted.  The  conception  of  the  Resurrection  usually  held  among 
Christian  peoples  is  the  one  given  in  the  story  of  the  Nazarene,  the  Great 
Teacher  and  Most  Wise  Master  whose  name  we  honor  and  revere  in  the 
Rose  Croix,  namely,  that  he  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  was 
crucified  and  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  that  after  three  days  he  rose 
again,  conqueror  over  death,  savior  of  the  world,  and  that  hencefOTth, 
through  his  passion  and  death,  all  men  who  believe  in  Him,  who  partake 
of  the  Mystic  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  become  one  with  Him  and 
share  in  the  glory  of  His  resxurection  after  death. 

But  so,  too,  was  it  taught  in  the  Orphic  Mysteries  of  the  Greek  Savior, 
Dionysos,  and  the  Rite  of  Baptism  and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
were  essential  features  of  the  Greek  Mysteries;  and  the  poet  Euripides 
(Bacckae,  —  Murray's  translation)  thus  describes  the  latter  as  it  was 
celebrated  five  hundred  years  b.  c.  He  is  speaking  of  Dionysos  as  the 
Mystic  Savior; 

"In  the  God's  high  banquet,  when 
Gleams  the  grape-blood,  flashed  to  heaven 
To  all  that  liveth  His  wine  he  giveth, 
GrieRess,  immaculate. 

"Yea,  being  God,  the  blood  of  Him  is  set 
Before  the  Gods  in  sacrifice,  that  we 
For  His  sake  may  be  blest. 

"Then  in  us  verily  dwells 

The  God  Himself,  and  speaks  the  things  to  be. 

"The  Lord  of  Many  Voices, 
Him  of  mortal  mother  bom, 
Him  in  whom  man's  heart  rejoices. 
First  in  Heaven's  sovereignty." 
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And  going  further  back  to  Egypt;  as  Marsham  Adams  declares, 
in  Tke  House  of  the  Hidden  Places: 

"We  read  in  the  Ritual  of  an  incarnate,  and  not  only  of  an  incarnate,  but  of  a  suffering 
and  a  dying  God.  We  are  confronted  with  the  tears  of  Isis,  and  with  the  agony  of  Osiris  — 
an  agony  so  overwhelming  that  gods  and  men  and  the  very  devils,  says  the  Ritual,  are  ^hast." 

I  know  not  how  old  is  the  story  of  Odin,  as  told  in  the  Scandinavian 
Edda,  perhaps  older  than  that  of  Osiris.  He  too  though  'Father  of  the 
Gods,'  'Divine  Wisdom,'  'Creator  of  men,'  suffered  and  was  crucified, 
and  through  his  sufferings  became  the  'Savior  of  mankind.'  In  Odin's 
Rime-Song  in  the  Edda,  Odin  himself  says: 

"  I  know  t  hung  on  a  wind-rocked  tree,  nine  whole  nights  with  a  spear  wound,  and  to  Odin 
offered  —  myself  to  myself  —  on  that  tree  of  which  no  one  knows  from  what  root  it  springs." 

In  fact,  the  story  that  is  told  of  the  Passion  and  Death  and  Resur- 
rection of  the  Nazarene  Teacher  is  the  same  in  its  essentials  as  was  told 
ages  earlier  of  Dionysos-Zagreus,  of  Osiris,  of  Krishna  and  of  other  Saviors. 
This  story  it  was  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  Mysteries  of  Antiquity, 
which  in  their  latest  form,  as  the  Isiac  Mysteries,  existed  in  Rome  side 
by  side  with  the  early  Christian  teachings  for  nearly  five  hundred  years, 
becoming  lost,  submerged,  we  might  say,  only  with  the  advent  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  The  same  teachings,  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  and 
sacraments,  the  same  hope  of  Resurrection,  that  are  taught  and  cele- 
brated today  in 'the  Christian  Church,  were  taught  and  celebrated  among 
the  Pagans  ages  before  otir  era.  Let  me  read  to  you  what  St.  Augustine, 
one  of  the  early  Chtirch  Fathers,  wrote  of  the  Christian  religion;  he 
says  {Augusiini  Opera,  Vol.  I,  page  12) : 

"The  very  thing  which  is  now  called  the 'Christian'  religion,  really  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, nor  was  it  wanting  at  any  time  from  the  beginnings  of  the  human  race  up  to  the  time 
Christ  came  in  the  flesh;  from  which  time  the  true  religion,  which  had  pretiously  exiiUd,  be- 
gan to  be  calUd  'Christian,'  and  this  in  our  day  is  the  Christian  religion,  not  as  having  been 
wanting  in  former  times,  but  as  having  in  later  times  received  that  name." 

In  the  31st  degree  is  given  a  glimpse  of  the  teachings  of  the  Mysteries 
of  Osiris,  the  Isiac  Mysteries,  but  only  a  glimpse  is  given  and  it  is  left 
to  the  student  to  search  out  their  meaning  and  import.  Certain  it  is 
that  ttiese  teachings  are  among  the  greatest  of  the  heirlooms  that  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  ages  from  the  very  dawn  of  time.  And 
one  of  these  teachings  is  that  every  race  and  every  age  has  had  its  Divine 
Savior  who  has  given  his  life  for  the  race,  for  all  Humanity. 

There  is  however,  as  just  said,  another  conception  of  Resurrection 
which  was  taught  in  all  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  and  is  taught  or  at  least 
hinted  at  in  Freemasonry,  especially  in  the  3rd  degree.  It  is  the  supreme 
goal  of  Initiation;  it  is  the  resurrection,  which  each  must  achieve  ior 
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himself,  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  resurrection  of  the  soul  while  in  this 
life,  the  attainment  of  self-knowledge  and  of  the  knowledge  —  not  faith 
nor  belief  —  of  immortality.  To  attain  this  resurrection  there  must  be 
a  mystical  death,  there  must  be  the  conquest  of  the  passions,  there  must 
be  a  mystical  descent  into  the  Underworld,  one's  own  soul  must  triumph 
over  all  the  Powers  of  Darkness,  and  become  one  with  the  'Father  in 
Heaven.' 

Speaking  of  the  'descent  into  hell,'  H.  P.  Blavatsky  writes  that 

"mystically  it  typified  the  initiatory  rites  in  the  crypts  of  the  Temple,  called  the  Underworld. 
Bacchus,  Herakles,  Orpheus,  AsklepioB  and  all  the  other  visitors  of  the  crypt,  all  descended 
into  hell  and  ascended  Ihence  on  the  thitd  day,  for  all  were  initiates  and  'Builders  of  the  lower 
Temple.'  ...  To  speak,  therefore,  of  anyone  having  descended  into  Hades,  was  equivalent 
in  antiquity  to  calling  him  a  full  Initiate." 

The  greatest  of  all  the  known  Temples  of  Initiation  was  the  Great 
Pyramid.  It  was  not  built  as  a  tomb  for  the  dead,  as  were  the  other 
Pyramids,  but  was  verily  for  the  dead  in  life.  In  the  last  and  highest 
Initiation  after  passing  successfully  all  the  trials  in  the  various  halls 
and  passages,  the  body  of  the  Candidate  lay  for  three  days  in  the  sarco- 
phagus in  the  King's  Chamber  while  the  soul  descended  into  the  Under- 
world to  meet  the  temptations  of  the  Hosts  of  Darkness  and  to  face 
Death.  If  he  conquered,  then  followed  Illumination  and  Resurrection 
and  he  returned  to  the  outer  world  as  'a  Master  of  the  Royal  Secret' 
to  be  a  teacher  and  helper  of  men. 

According  to  Ragon,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Masons  of  the 
last  century,  our  present  form  of  speculative  Masonry,  and  particularly 
the  3rd  degree,  is  due  to  Elias  Ashmole,  the  celebrated  antiquary  and 
alchemist,  and  other  brothers  of  a  society  of  Rose  Croix  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  feet  which  is  of  special  interest  in  our  present 
celebration.  The  methods  of  initiation,  Ragon  says,  which  these  Rose 
Croix  brothers  then  introduced,  in  place  of  the  ceremonies  up  to  then 
used  by  operative  masons,  were  "based  upon  the  ancient  Mysteries, 
upon  those  of  Egypt  and  Greece."    And  further  on  he  states  that 

"Ashmole  undertook  to  regenerate,  under  this  architectural  veil,  the  Mysteries  of  the  ancient 
initiation  of  India  and  Egypt,  and  to  give  to  the  new  association  an  aim  of  union,  of  fraternity, 
of  perfection,  of  equality  and  of  science,  by  means  of  a  universal  bond,  based  on  the  laws  of 
nature  and  on  love  of  humanity." 

"In  Egypt,"  Ragon  declares,  "the  3rd  degree  is  named  the  Gate 
of  Death";  and  then  after  reciting  the  main  points  of  the  ceremonies 
of  this  degree,  he  says: 

"We  recognise,  in  the  modem  rite,  the  reproduction  of  the  Egyptian  fable,  only  instead 
of  taking  the  name  of  Osirie,  inventor  of  the  arts,  or  the  Sun,  the  neophyte  takes  that  of  Hiram, 
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which  dgnifies  taisal,  (an  epithet  which  belongs  to  the  Sun)  and  who  was  skilful  in  the  arts." 

The  return  of  Spring  is  Natxa-e's  proof,  as  the  Resurrection  of  Easter- 
time  is  a  divine  proof  that  there  is  no  death  for  the  soul.  "There  is  no 
death;  what  seems  so  is  transition,"  says  the  poet  Longfellow.  The 
seed  falls  into  the  earth,  and  soon  upsprings  a  flower,  or  a  stalk  of  wheat, 
or  a  tree.  Yet  the  outer  form  had  to  die  e'er  the  life-force  within  coxild 
srring  upwards  into  the  light.     Death  always  precedes  Resurrection. 

How  beautifully  Walt  Whitman  speaks  of  Death  in  his  Song  of  My- 
self.   Listen: 

"I  wish  I  could  translate  the  hints  about  the  dead  young  men  and  women, 
And  the  hints  about  oid  men  and  mothers,  and  the  offspring  taken  out  of  their  laps. 

What  do  you  think  has  become  of  the  young  and  old  men? 
And  what  do  you  think  has  become  of  the  women  and  children? 

They  are  alive  and  well  somewhere, 

The  smallest  sprout  shows  there  is  really  no  death. 

And  if  ever  there  was  it  led  forward  life,  and  does  not  wait  at  the  end  to  arrest  it, 

And  ceas'd  the  moment  life  appear'd." 

Truly,  what  we  call  death  is  but  a  gateway,  a  transition,  a  crossing 
over,  an  initiation.  But  Resurrection,  as  it  is  taught  in  Freemasonry, 
as  it  was  taught  in  the  ancient  Mysteries,  is  something  more  than  a 
coming  to  Ufe  again,  it  is  something  more  than  what  we  witness  in  Nature, 
wonderful  and  inspiring  as  that  is.  Resurrection  in  Freemasonry,  in  the 
Mysteries,  is  the  Resurrection  of  the  Christos  which  dwells  in  the  heart 
of  every  man,  it  is  a  triumph  over  death,  a  conquest  over  Nature,  it  is 
the  entrance  upon  Eternal  Life.  Nature's  method  is  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  life  and  death,  reincarnation 
after  reincarnation,  imtil  all  the  lessons  of  earth-life  have  been  learned. 
The  method  and  purpose  of  Initiation,  for  those  who  have  the  strength 
to  imdertake  the  stupendous  task,  is  to  learn  the  lessons  now;  it  is,  as 
Paul  the  Initiate  said,  a  "taking  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  violence"; 
it  is  the  conquest  of  one's  self,  it  is  the  Resurrection  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
of  Man. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  it  really  means  to  be  a  Master  Mason. 
To  pass  through  the  degrees  gives  one  the  title  of  Master  Mason,  but 
does  not  constitute  one  such  in  reality.  Necessary  proficiency  in  ancient 
times  when  the  Mysteries  were  enacted  in  their  purity  meant  more 
than  the  possession  of  a  fair  memory,  it  meant  more  than  living  a  moral 
life  as  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  world.  To  have  attained  proficiency 
as  E.  A.  meant,  in  very  truth,  that  one's  passions  had  been  subdued. 
Proficiency  as  F.  C,  meant  that  raie  had  studied  and  understood  science, 
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philosophy,  and  art,  and  had  learned  to  apply  these  in  daily  life  and 
conduct;  it  meant  complete  control  and  mastery  of  the  mind.  To  attain 
such  proficiency  in  these  degrees  was  not  therefore  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks, 
but  of  years,  perhaps  of  hfetimes;  but  when  attained  then  indeed  did 
one  become  entitled  to  receive  initiation  in  the  3rd  degree,  which  sym- 
bolizes this  Resxirrection  from  the  tomb,  and  the  recc^ition  and  re- 
alization of  the  Divinity  that  is  hidden  in  the  heart  of  every  man. 

How  is  this  accomplished  in  the  3rd  degree?  You  know  the  reference 
to  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah;  but  here  ^ain  we  have  another  proof 
that  the  foundation  of  Masonry  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Egypt  and  India; 
for  in  the  ancient  Mysteries  of  those  lands  the  same  ceremony  was  enacted 
by  the  Lion  of  Egypt  in  the  one  case,  and  by  the  Lion  of  the  Pafijab 
in  the  other.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Lion  as  also  the 
E^le  represents  the  Sun,  which  again  is  the  emblem  of  spiritual  life, 
and  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  universe  and  in  the  heart  of  man.  The 
Sim  is  the  heart  of  the  Universe,  the  Lion  is  emblematic  of  the  power 
that  resides  in  the  Sun,  and  hence  is  emblematic  of  the  divine  power  that 
resides  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  only  through  that  power  can  man  achieve 
his  Resurrection. 

•  4>  «  * 

This  then,  I  take  it,  is  the  Masonic  interpretation  of  the  significance 
of  Easter,  the  significance  of  the  Resurrection,  the  At-one-ment  with 
Divinity  Itself.  It  is  the  acquirement  of  the  Royal  Secret,  the  Mystery 
of  the  Balance,  the  Secret  of  Universal  Equilibrium.  It  is  the  acquire- 
ment of  that  power  by  means  of  which  man  becomes  co-worker  with 
Deity,  co-worker  with  all  the  great  ones  of  the  Past  and  the  Present 
and  throughout  all  coming  ages,  —  until  all  Hiunanity  shall  indeed 
become  one  Universal  Brotherhood  and  so  achieve  its  Divine  Destiny. 

Is  not  this  one  of  the  most  significant  teachings  of  Scottish  Rite 
Freemasonry,  in  that  we  thus  learn  to  reverence  all  who  in  past  ages  have 
been  Helpers  and  Saviors  of  mankind,  learn  to  see  in  each  of  them  the 
manifestation  and  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  appearing  xmder  many 
names  in  many  lands?  And  of  these  Great  Ones,  Walt  Whitman  speal« 
in  those  wonderful  lines  which  he  inscribes: 

To  Him  That  Was  Crucified 

"My  Bpirit  to  yours  dear  brother, 

Do  not  mind  because  many  sounding  your  name  do  not  understand  you, 
I  do  not  sound  your  name,  but  I  understand  you, 

I  specify  you  with  joy  0  my  comrade  to  salute  you,  and  to  salute  those 
who  are  with  you,  before  and  ance,  and  those  to  come  also, 
That  ve  all  labor  together  transmitting  the  same  charge  and  succeanon. 
We  few  equals  indifferent  of  lands,  indifferent  of  times. 
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We.  encloBerG  of  all  continents,  all  castes,  allowers  of  all  theologies, 

Compassionaters,  percdvers.  rapport  of  men. 

We  walk  silent  among  disputes  and  assertions,  but  reject  not  the  disputers 

nor  anything  that  is  asserted. 
We  hear  the  bawling  and  din,  we  are  reach'd  at  by  divisions,  jealousies, 

recriminations  on  every  side. 
They  dose  peremptorily  upon  us  to  surround  us,  my  comrade. 
Yet  we  walk  uoheld,  free,  the  whole  earth  over,  journeying  up  and  down 

till  we  make  our  ineffaceable  mark  upon  time  and  the 

diverse  eras, 
Till  we  sattirate  time  and  eras,  that  the  men  and  women  of  races,  ages  to 

come,  may  prove  brethren  and  lovers  as  we  are." 

Today  we  are  witnessing  events  that  are  appalling  in  their  signifi- 
cance: a  World  War!  Is  it  the  closing  of  one  ^e  and  the  beginning  of 
another?  The  old  civilization  of  Europe  is  in  its  death  struggle.  Can 
it  emerge?  Is  there  for  us  and  for  the  nations  of  Europe  a  Resurrection, 
an  Eastertime,  a  return  from  the  very  depths  of  Hell? 

And  what  part  are  we  playing  in  this  World-Tragedy  —  we  Masons? 
The  Past  is  past;  it  is  irrevocable;  yet  the  Present  is  ours,  and  out  of 
it  shall  grow  the  Future.  What  therefore  can  we  do  as  Masons;  what 
is  the  duty  and  opporttmity  of  the  present  time?  If  Freemasonry  is 
heir  to  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ages;  if  it  holds  in  its  keeping  the  great  truths 
that  have  been  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  Ancient  Mysteries 
—  truths  that  are  for  the  healing  of  the  Nations  and  the  guidance  of 
the  people;  if  indeed  we  have  a  knowledge  of  these  truths,  are  we  not 
called  upon  as  Masons  to  herald  a  Resurrection,  an  Easter  time  such 
as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen,  a  Resurrection  of  the  Spirit  of  Brother- 
hood which  has  suffered  death  and  lain  so  long  in  the  tomb? 

That,  I  think,  is  the  message  of  this  Eastertime;  that,  I  think,  is 
the  challenge  of  the  Christos  to  us  Masons  today  —  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Masonry  which  we  profess  is  not  a  dead  letter,  but  a  living  power. 
And  if  we  make  the  Spirit  of  Masonry,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Brother- 
hood, a  living  reality  in  our  own  lives,  we  shall  make  it  also  a  living 
reality  in  the  life  of  Humanity;  so  great,  I  verily  believe,  is  the  potential 
power  in  our  Masonic  Fraternity.  For  true  Brotherhood  is  not  alone 
for  the  few,  not  alone  for  the  Initiated,  but  for  all  Humanity. 

Events  are  moving  so  rapidly,  the  times  are  so  crucial,  we  caimot 
remain  passive.  Either  Freemasoruy  must  become  an  active  factor  in 
this  Resurrection  or  be  left  a  derelict,  a  lifeless  ritual  from  which  the 
soul  has  fled. 

Never  before  has  Freemasomy  had  such  a  glorious  opporttmity  as 
it  has  today.  The  Christos  Spirit  is  waiting  to  be  bcffn  anew  in  the  life 
of  Humanity;  it  is  pleading  with  us  to  do  our  part,  and  if  we  will  but  do 
our  part  in  the  Resurrection  which  must  take  place,  first  in  the  life  of 
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each  of  us,  then,  truly,  truly,  the  Christos  Spirit  shall  be  bcMTi  again 
in  the  life  of  all  Humanity. 

As  Robert  Browning  makes  Paracelsus  say: 

-Tis  time 
New  hopes  should  animate  the  world,  new  liitht 
Should   dawn   from   new   revealing  to  a   race 
Weighed  down  so  long,  forgotten  ao  long." 

That  new  hopes  will  animate  the  world;  that  new  light  will  dawn, 
that  a  new  revealing  of  the  Truth  has  been  made,  I,  for  one,  feel 
assured.    What  part  will  Freemasonry  play  in  the  new  Resurrection? 


THOUGHTS    ON     MUSIC:    by  Daniel  de  Lange* 

PART  IX 

In  music  two  principles  contend  for  supremacy;  vU.,  Counter- 
,  point  and  Harmony. 

As  we  shall  see,  it  is  certainly  of  interest  —  and  not  for 
■  musicians  only  —  to  study  the  differences  between  these  two 
principles,  for  in  their  inmost  significance  they  represent  the  two  prin- 
ciples which  since  time  immemorial  have  divided  all  humanity.  These 
two  principles  are:  Hiunanity  guided  by  a  Spiritual  motive  from  within, 
in  absolute  freedom;  or.  Humanity  gtiided  by  compulsion  or  an  arbi- 
trary power  from  without,  in  absolute  submission  to  that  outer  will. 

Counterpoint  represents  the  first  of  these  two  principles,  while  Har- 
mony is  rdated  to  the  second. 

In  Counterpoint  we  find  every  part  acting  for  itself,  as  if  no  outer 
rule  existed.  As  long  as  the  various  parts  are  in  harmony  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  there  is  nothing  that  can  disturb  their  freedom  in  form- 
ing new  melodies;    for  all  is  polyphone  and  polyrhythmic. 

In  Harmony,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  subjected  to  one  predominant 
melody,  to  which  the  other  parts  are  merely  subservient.  All  is  regulated 
by  severe  rules  from  which  no  parts  can  deviate  without  causing  dis- 
turbances. The  two  principles  can  be  compared  with  two  gardens, 
the  one  (counterpoint)  in  Ei^lish  style,  the  other  (harmony)  in  French 
style  (Lendtre). 

If  we  examine  human  life  we  find  a  similar  difference  of  principles. 

'Founder  and  ex-Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  later 
till  hiB  passing  away  on  January  30, 1918,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Ids  Conservatory  of  Music, 
International  Theosophical  Headquarters,  Point  Loma,  California.  - 
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A  look  at  mankind  will  suffice  to  show  the  truth  of  this  contention; 
and  moreover  we  shall  see  that  true  music  is  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  lofty  expressions  of  human  inner  life. 

Every  human  being  has  a  physical  envelope  that  hides  his  real  spi- 
ritual bdng.  Upon  the  condition  of  this  body  and  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  spirit  has  trained  it,  depends  the  impression  which  a  personality 
makes  on  its  environment,  and  the  influence  it  exerts.  If  the  spirit 
has  been  able  to  conquer  and  subject  the  lower  passions,  and  has  trained 
them  so  that  they  become  vehicles  of  the  individuality,  the  influence 
will  be  a  mighty  one,  and  unconsciously  such  a  person  will  dominate 
others  who  have  been  less  fortuaiate  in  the  training  of  their  mental  and 
physical  faculties.  Such  a  man  does  not  necessarily  occupy  a  prominent 
position;  many  times  the  most  influential  individuals  occupy  very  modest 
places  in  everyday  life.  Take,  for  example,  the  social  position  of  Jesus; 
if  we  compare  it  with  that  of  the  High  Priests  we  find  that  apparently 
the  High  Priests  occupied  much  more  important  positions  than  Jesus; 
and  yet,  no  one  name  of  them  would  be  known  to  us  had  they  not  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  his  death.  But  let  us  not  think  only 
of  people  of  extraordinary  importance.  Life,  like  man's  body,  needs 
besides  a  heart  and  brain,  arms,  hands,  etc.;  why  wonder  then  that 
in  humanity  every  faculty  must  be  represented?  This,  however,  is 
only  the  outer  aspect  of  what  man  really  is,  for  the  real  man  is  the  spark 
divine,  shining  within  the  soul,  and  vivifying  the  whole  being.  True, 
the  outer  appearance  is  but  a  reflexion  of  the  disposition  of  man's  soul- 
life;  and  so  it  gives  to  his  fellow-men  but  an  incomplete  image  of  what 
the  true  life  of  the  real  man  is.  The  real  man  is  constantly  hampered  in 
his  efforts  to  express  his  inner  feelings  by  the  imperfections  of  his  physical 
frame,  so  that  as  long  as  he  lives  on  earth  his  spiritual  self  is  engaged  in 
a  constant  struggle  with  the  weaknesses  of  his  lower  self.  This. struggle 
is,  so  to  say,  a  conditio  sine  qua  non,  of  life  on  earth;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
struggle  ends,  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  all  weaknesses  have  been  over- 
come. Life's  Symphony  is  near  its  close.  So  it  is  but  natural  that  other 
men  can  never  have  an  insight  into  what  constitutes  an  individual's 
real  nature,  unless  their  own  spiritual  development  has  reached  a  level 
high  enough  to  look  through  the  enveloping  matter  at  the  divine  self. 
Not  until  everyone  has  reached  such  a  point  of  development  will  the 
unity  of  mankind,  or  rather  the  unity  of  the  whole  Universe,  be  con- 
summated, and  become  a  reality. 

Unity  can  only  exist  on  the  spiritual  plane;  never  may  we  find  two 
persons,  two  animals,  two  plants,  two  leaves,  or  even  two  blades  of  grass, 
which  do  not  show  some  difference;  and  so  it  is  with  men.  This  proves 
also  that  every  individual  is  compelled  by  his  material  ctmdition  to 
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search  for  spiritual  deliverance,  for  recc^ition  of  truth,  for  revelation 
of  the  divine,  along  the  lines  which  his  personality  necessitates.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  look  to  other  individuals  for  help;  they  may  love  you  beyond 
expression,  they  may  be  willing  to  remove  from  your  path  every  stumbling- 
block  and  difficulty;  yet  they  can  be  of  no  real  hdp  to  you;  you  must 
find  your  own  way  through  life.  It  is  not  until  you  have  conquered  your 
personal  self  that  you  can  begin  to  follow  the  path,  and  to  profit  by  the 
way  others  have  trodden  before,  and  thereby  prepared  for  you. 

After  what  has  been  said  we  may  take  for  granted  that  no  xmity, 
not  even  any  outward  imion  between  human  beings,  can  be  brought 
about  as  long  as  the  hmnan  mind  is  not  cognisant  that  only  spiritual 
supremacy  can  guide  us  along  the  path;  that  without  spiritual  supremacy, 
separateness  and  selfishness  will  always  prevail,  because  matter,  if  not 
guided  by  spiritual  intelligence,  cannot  but  produce  thoughts  of  desire 
passion,  and  greed. 

We  know  there  is  another  power,  the  power  of  might,  that^^apparently 
can  guide  us,  but  it  is  along  a  path  on  which  we  meet  with  compulsion 
or  arbitrary  power,  even  if  it  looks  as  if  spiritual  force  were  at  work. 
Compulsion,  however,  can  never  be  a  trustworthy  guide  in  spiritual 
questions,  because  it  includes  the  idea  of  principles  that  must  be  forced 
upon  humanity.  How  can  a  principle  ever  be  forced  upon  someone? 
Surely,  people  can  be  forced  to  act  as  if  they  do  accept  a  principle,  but, 
as  long  as  their  hearts  are  not  in  accordance  with  it,  their  acts  are  of 
no  value  at  all;  if,  on  the  contrary,  their  hearts  have  spoken,  compulsion 
is  no  more  needed,  for  man,  acting  intuitively,  will  find  the  right  way. 
To  attain  the  former  end  the  involved  principle  must  be  expressed  in 
a  form  that  suits  everyone's  character  {perhaps  it  were  better  tO  speak 
of  everyone's  desire  or  greed,  instead  of  character).  Now,  although  the 
principle  is  the  same  for  everyone,  we  know  that  the  form  cannot  possibly 
be  similar,  because,  as  has  been  said  before,  every  personality  shapes 
the  common  principle  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  others 
do;  and  so  unity  acquired  along  lines  enforced  by  compulsion  or  arbi- 
trary force,  is  nothing  but  an  external  show.  No  intelligent  and  right- 
minded  individual  can  possibly  submit  willingly  to  this  force;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  yields  whole-hearted  obedience  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Higher  Self. 

In  accordance  with  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  obvious  that  any  ex- 
pression of  might,  either  on  a  physical  or  on  a  spiritual  plane,  must  be 
avoided  as  the  greatest  possible  evil.  Now,  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world?  We  have  been  taught  that  a  personal  God  rules  the  Universe. 
Do  we  understand  what  this  means?  A  personal  God!  This  means  the 
materialization  of  an  intuition  that  man,  even  in  the  moments  of  highest 
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ecstasy,  cannot  grasp.  Besides,  the  idea  of  a  personal  God  includes  the 
idea  of  separateness  from  the  Universe.  We  all  remembw  how  in  mo- 
ments of  ecstasy,  in  which  we  feel,  see,  and  know,  we  try  to  find  a  means 
of  expressing  these  certitudes  and  visions  of  the  soul,  and  to  give  them 
form.  Alas!  we  find  none;  we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the  memory  of 
them.  But  our  mind,  fructified  by  those  soul-visions,  is  sure  that  the 
only  way  to  foster  the  feeling  and  knowledge  of  the  divine  in  man's 
life  is  to  cultivate  the  higher  potentialities  which  are  latent  in  evay 
individual,  and  to  develop  them  in  harmony  with  our  inner,  spiritual 
life,  so  that,  guided  by  divine  inspiration,  we  can  use  them  in  accwdance 
with  the  divine  principle  that  exists  behind  everything  in  the  Universe, 
and  which  the  spiritual  eye  perceives  in  momaits  of  ecstasy. 

It  is  sxirely  impossible  to  admit  that  such  an  intuitive  inspiration 
reaches  us  from  outside.  He  who  would  maintain  such  a  point  of  view 
would  simply  prove  that  he  has  never  tasted  the  wonderfully  pure  joy 
of  true  ecstasy.  How  many  think  they  have  it,  but  how  few  know  it 
in  reality!  What  men  mostly  experience  is  only  fictitious.  Perhaps 
physical  excitement,  a  mere  parody  of  the  real  feeling;  he  who  knows 
what  true  ecstasy  is,  cannot  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 

True  divine  ecstasy  cannot  be  attained  by  following  the  rules  either 
of  a  church,  or  of  any  other  community,  or  even  by  following  the  com- 
mandments of  a  so-called'  God.  It  is  awakened  in  our  spirit;  we  do  not 
know  how  and  why;  but  it  is  there;  we  feel  and  know  it.  We  also  know 
that  in  such  moments  we  are  all-powerful,  that  we  can  act  spiritually, 
because  —  we  are  working  in  harmony  with  the  Great  Law,  which  do- 
minates all  in  nature  and  in  the  Universe.  This  Great  Law  is  not  only 
the  all-dominating  power,  it  is  also  the  all-vivifying  force;  it  is  every- 
where; it  is  in  the  atmosphere  and  pervades  everything.  Who  knows 
whether  it  is  not  the  Great  Law  itself  which  procures  to  man's  spirit  such 
moments  of  ecstasy,  using  man  simply  as  its  instrument?  Is  not  really 
everything  in  the  Universe  the  natural  consequence  of  that  great,  mar- 
velous, and  beautiful  Law?  Does  not  the  recognition  of  this  Great 
Law  make  us  feel  that  our  life  and  actions  are  of  immense  importance, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  notice  more  than  ever  before  that 
we  are  but  small  springs  in  the  tremendous  mechanics  of  the  Universe? 
Man  can  only  realize  the  meaning  of  life  when  he  has  developed  his  own 
soul-life  in  accordance  with  the  life  of  the  Universe,  and  it  is  only  the 
Divine  spirit  within  which  can  teach  him  to  do  this.  He  becomes  then 
a  symbol,  an  image,  or,  so  to  say,  a  reflexion  of  the  Divine.  Yet  we  must 
not  forget  that  a  plant,  an  animal,  a  man,  and  even  beings  superico'  to 
man,  do  not  represent  the  Divine  themselves;  it  is  only  by  co-operative 
not  by  separate  action  that  they  become  symbols,  images,  or  reflexiwis 
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of  the  Divine.  Indeed,  as  we  know  that  the  whole  Universe  is  linked 
together,  action  in  isolation  is  impossible.  And  thus  every  action,  even 
the  smallest,  has  an  influence,  if  performed  in  harmony  with  the  Great 
Law;  if  not,  it  will  disturb  that  harmony  and  cause  distress.  Besides, 
we  cannot  beUeve  that  compulsion  or  arbitrary  force  could  ever  bring 
about  a  co-operation  that  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  Great  Law. 

We  all  realize  that  the  pernicious  thought  of  an  'external'  force, 
ruling  the  Universe,  certainly  has  disturbed  the  minds  of  mankind;  it 
has  given  birth  to  the  feelings  of  hatred  that  rule  the  world  nowadays. 
Indeed,  no  strong  character  can  ever  submit  to  an  outer  force,  be  it 
material  or  spiritual;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  noble-minded  man 
will  immediately  follow  the  spiritual  inspiration  of  his  inner  self.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  difficult  for  many  people  to  see  that  spiritual  inspiration 
is  the  only  reality,  the  only  power  in  the  whole  Universe,  because  man's 
mind  has  been  led  astray;  so,  today,  it  is  qiiite  exceptional  to  find  a 
person  who  is  acquainted  with  this  potentiality,  and  who  knows  how  to 
use  it,  and  whose  soul  is  pure  enough  not  to  misuse  it.  Such  a  person  is 
unconquerable;  and  knows  well  that  as  sochi  as  this  power  is  misused, 
it  becomes  a  destructive  force,  especially  for  him  who  beUeves  that 
he  can  use  it  for  purely  selfish  ends.  We  cannot  even  imagine  a  personal 
God  using  such  a  power  unless  he  has  made  obeisance  to  the  —  Un- 
knowable! 

In  our  best  moments,  we  realize  that  the  'Unknowable'  is  the  only 
real  potency  in  the  Universe.  This  knowledge  teaches  us  that  if  we 
would  use  that  potency  we  must  act  in  harmony  with  the  Great  Law, 
lest  we  lose  the  power  to  use  it.  It  teaches  us  also  that  true  liberty  can 
only  be  obtained  by  subordination  to  the  Great  Law,  for  this  Law  never 
demands  anything  that  our  personahty  cannot  perform. 

Were  not  this  article  intended  to  show  the  difference  between  Counter- 
point and  Harmony  in  Music,  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  in  evoy  incarnation  man  possesses  the  per- 
sonality he  exactly  needs  for  the  task  he  has  to  fulfil  on  earth;  but  for 
our  musical  argument  this  question  is  of  no  further  impwtance.  There- 
fore, we  leave  it  aside,  and  turn  oxir  attention  to  the  musical  question. 
We  find,  then,  that  in  Counterpoint  all  parts  are  equally  important, 
and  that  every  detail  has  its  significance,  small  as  it  may  seem.  In 
Harmony,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  in  general  only  one  part  is  of 
importance,  that  is,  the  part  which  at  a  certain  moment  carries  the 
melody,  while  all  other  parts  are  subordinate  to  it.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  question  if  put  in  this  way.  But  there  are  a  few  com- 
plications; first,  man  can  only  hear  one  soimd  at  a  time;  secondly,  a 
melody  always  implies  its  own  natural  harmony;    and  thirdly,  as  in 
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ordinary  human  life  so  in  music,  there  always  will  be  some  parts  that 
are  more  important  than  others,  and  which  therefore  will  exert  a  more 
powerful  influence. 

The  third  compUcation  is  the  most  important,  for  never  will  an  in- 
fericH'  part  admit  that  in  the  end,  and  in  connexion  with  the  whole,  it 
is  not  as  important  as  the  most  striking  part.  It  is  the  same  with  man, 
until  he  has  bxiilt  up  a  character  pure  enough  to  comprehend  the  Universe 
of  music  as  a  whole.  Elucidating  this  idea  by  a  recent  musical  example, 
we  notice  that  in  Berlioz's  'Hungarian  March'  the  return  of  the  first 
motive  is  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  the  big  drum  (grosse  caisse)  be- 
comes the  most  important  part,  although  it  has  but  one  note  from  time 
to  time.  This  idea  is  also  interesting  from  another  point  of  view.  The 
struggle  among  the  different  parts  in  a  musical  work  is  not  unlike  the 
struggle  in  human  life.  A  start  is  taken,  represented  in  music  by  a  single 
sound,  or  by  a  soxmd  accompanied  by  a  few  of  its  harmonies.  Immediately 
afterwards  other  parts  arise  and  claim  the  place  of  the  initial  sound. 
During  the  whole  piece  the  conflict  continues;  at  certain  moments  the 
struggle  is  so  keen  that  a  break  seems  almost  inevitable;  but  the  influence 
of  what  is  really  great  and  noble,  true  and  therefore  powerful,  makes 
itself  more  and  more  felt,  until,  at  the  end,  it  conquers  all  resistance 
and  appears  before  our  imagination  as  the  glorious  conqueror  of  all  the 
propensities  that  tried  to  subjugate  the  divine.  Every  musical  work  is 
a  picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  life  of  Humanity,  and  is  more  or 
less  a  prophecy  of  the  future  of  Humanity.  In  that  future  we  cannot 
imagine  a  harmony  produced  by  might;  harmony  must  be  the  result 
of  that  imity  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  knowing,  which  is  produced  by 
the  divine  in  man;  what  is  external  becomes  only  of  importance  afto" 
one  has  realized  in  one's  self  the  divinity  that  relates  one's- individuality 
to  everything  in  the  UnivH^.  Then  the  personahty  disappears  entirely, 
and  we  begin  to  realize  what  place  is  ours  in  the  great  scheme;  then 
happiness  and  freedom  arise  before  the  spiritualized  soul,  and  all  becomes 
joy;  and  this  is  the  case  even  when  our  part  is  nothing  more  than  the  mar- 
velous preparation  for  the  return  of  the  principal  motive  by  one  single  note. 


If  it  is  shown  that  in  those  ages  which  are  shut  out  from  our 
sight  by  the  exuberant  growth  of  tradition,  hiunan  religious  thought  de- 
veloped in  uniform  sympathy  in  every  portion  of  the  globe;  then,  it  becomes 
evident  that,  bom  under  whatever  latitude,  in  the  cold  North  or  the  burning 
South,  in  the  East  or  West,  that  thought  was  inspired  by  the  same  revela- 
tions, and  man  was  nurtured  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  same  tbee 
OF  KNOWLEDGE.— rA^  Secret  Doctrine,  I,  341 
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DUTY:    by    R.     Machell 

|UTY,  the  watch-wcffd  of  all  honorable  men,  the  guardian  and 
comfcn-ter  of  faithful  hearts,  the  'bug-bear'  of  the  hosts  of 
restless  mortals  who  live  in  their  emotions,  is  to  a  few  a  star 
that  eternally  floats  overhead  high  up  in  heaven,  and  which 
from  that  untroubled  altitude  looks  down  on  earth  to  lead  souls  wander- 
ing in  a  wilderness  of  man-made  misery  up  to  a  purer  region,  in  which 
Law  is  rhythm.  Order  is  Harmony,  and  Life  the  voluntary  and  spon- 
taneous response  of  beings  to  the  call  of  their  own  souls. 

To  such  as  these  Duty  is  what  is  Due;  that  which  is  necessary  to  be 
done  on  every  plane  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  voluntary  recognition 
of  Cosmic  Law,  which  knows  no  limitation,  being  the  impulse  that  in- 
heres in  every  part  or  particle  of  the  entire  universe  to  manifest  in  its 
own  form  the  cosmic  energy  with  which  it  is  ensouled. 

Those  who  see  Duty  so  are  bound  by  obligation  absolute,  eternal, 
immediate,  and  inevitable.  To  them  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  evasion,  for  nothing  can  ever  evade  the  law  of  its  own  being. 
To  them  Duty  is  the  inevitable. 

But  this  interior  recogniticm  of  the  essential  character  of  Duty  does 
not  of  necessity  imply  either  cultivated  reason  or  high  intelligence. 
These  faculties  as  yet  are  only  partially  developed  in  our  race,  and  being 
so  are  just  as  liable  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  right  judgment  as  to 
establish  it.  The  intuition  by  means  of  which  a  man  may  recognise 
essentia!  truth  is  different  in  character  from  the  intellectual  faculty  of 
reason  which  men  use  in  the  interpretation  of  fundamental  principles 
and  for  determining  the  right  manner  of  their  application  to  the  practical 
problems  of  daily  life. 

Thus  it  may  happen  that  the  bitterest  antagonism  may  arise  between 
people  inspired  with  the  same  high  ideal.  For  them  there  is  no  possible, 
conceivable  compromise  with  Duty.  And  it  is  hard  to  discriminate 
between  Duty  as  an  abstract  principle  and  Duty  in  practice;  as  it  is 
obvioilsly  difficult  for  any  man  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  own  judg- 
ment until  he  can  rise  at  will  above  the  intellectual  plane  on  which  that 
judgment  was  pronounced.  And  as  a  man  lives  mostly  in  his  intellect 
and  his  emotions,  only  occasionally  rising  to  the  plane  of  the  higher  mind 
where  intuition  operates  and  the  soul  sheds  its  light;  so  must  it  be  most 
difficult  for  him  to  distinguish  between  the  judgment  of  the  mind  and 
the  intuition  of  the  soul,  holding  his  intellectual  decision  tentatively 
as  subject  to  revision  or  alteration,  while  standing  immovable  upon  ■ 
a  sure  foothold  won  by  intuitive  perception  of  the  essential  principle 
involved.   When  that  becomes  possible  to  man  then  Wisdom  is  not  far  off. 

But  for  the  average  man  Wisdom  is  inaccessible,  her  temple  being 
hidden  by  the  luxuriant  and  ancient  growth  of  the  dark  forest  of  desires. 
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in  which  he  wanders  aimlessly.  Thus  he  is  forced  by  his  own  blindness 
to  rely  wi  reason  and  opinions  to  guide  him  on  his  dubious  way.  How 
true  it  is  that  man  is  a  wanderer  on  earth.  Some  say  he  is  a  pilgrim, 
but  the  term  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  ordinary  man,  because  it  implies 
a  definite  goal  to  which  the  pilgrim  travels  consciously;  whereas  the 
life  of  the  great  mass  of  human  beings  is  indeed  a  wandering  in  search  of 
changing  objects  such  as  amusement  or  pleasure,  excitement  or  repose, 
adventure  or  wealth,  or  merely  a  temporary  shelter  from  the  storms 
that  devastate  the  shadow-land  through  which  he  struggles  in  pursuit 
of  a  mere  phantasy.  His  hfe  may  appear  to  him  a  great  adventure,  or 
it  may  seem  no  better  than  a  dull  routine  of  necessary  acts  whose  weari- 
some reiteration  is  made  bearable  by  cautious  avoidance  of  all  other 
causes  of  discomfOTt.  But  in  either  case  it  has  no  recognisable  goal  such 
as  a  pilgrim  sets  before  him.  The  average  man  lives  aimlessly;  the  pil- 
grim travels  towards  a  destination  which  is  his  goal;  or  else  his  pilgrim^e 
consists  in  arduously  following  a  definite  route  with  fixed  stopping-places 
and  a  return  to  the  starting-place;  which  constitutes  a  definite  plan, 
such  as  is  lacking  in  the  life  of  others.  Moreover  the  pilgrim  looks  for- 
ward to  an  ultimate  attainment  which  is  his  goal  of  goals;  some  state 
of  Bliss,  pictured  perhaps  in  his  imagination  as  a  celestial  place  of  blessed- 
ness. In  his  own  sight  he  is  no  wanderer,  although  to  the  wise  man  he 
may  appear  to  be  following  a  mere  delusion  bom  in  his  own  imagination, 
which  leads  him  eventually  back  to  his  starting-place  to  recommence 
his  endless  pilgrimage. 

The  ordinary  man  is  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  .the  faster  he  moves 
the  faster  spins  his  wheel,  but  he  stays  still  in  the  same  place.  The 
human  squirrel  does  not  see  that  he  is  caged  in  his  own  body  ceaselessly 
toiling  in  the  whirling  wheel  of  his  own  mentality.  He  thinks  his  prison 
is  himself  because  he  bears  it  with  him  and  lives  in  it. 

The  pleasire  of  eating  depends  on  appetite.  The  squirrel  renews 
his  appetite  by  the  exercise  he  gets  in  turning  his  wheel,  and  one  may 
imagine  that  his  nuts  have  a  new  flavor  after  a  good  gallop  in  his  re- 
volving prison.  So  too  the  man,  who  seeks  new  pleasures  with  which  to 
glut  his  appetite,  may  stimulate  a  satiated  sense  by  strenuous  wanderings 
in  imaginary  lands,  in  which  he  hopes  to  find  new  foods  to  tempt  him  to 
renewed  exertions.  This  is  the  illusion  that  makes  his  life  seem  to  him 
wcoth  living.  Should  he  escape  or  break  his  worn-out  cage,  and  find 
his  way  back  to  his  native  forest  he  may  become  a  wanderer  in  fact. 
The  wandering  or  pilgrimage  of  life  to  most  men  is  purely  imaginary, 
they  never  get  beyond  the  cage  of  their  own  mentality. 

Truly  the  ordinary  man  may  talk  of  Duty,  but  his  idea  of  Duty  is 
too  much  like  the  squirrel's  wheel  to  be  regarded  seriously.    The  ideal 
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that  he  follows  is  some  dead  formula,  some  little  rule,  some  code  or  creed 
created  by  other  men  to  serve  some  momentary  purpose,  or  as  a  tem- 
porary symbol  of  some  aspect  of  Eternal  Law.  Perhaps  he  may  change 
his  formula,  but  the  change  is  generally  a  delusion,  his  nuts  have  a  fresh 
flavor  after  a  more  than  usually  strenuous  turning  of  the  wheel  which 
takes  him  nowhere. 

So  too  the  wanderer  who  has  not  found  the  Light  goes  round  the 
base  of  a  great  mountain  following  the  trail  that  other  wanderers  have 
made,  and  coming  back  again  to  pick  up  his  own  trail  once  more  and 
follow  it  with  undiminished  hope. 

And  what  is  hope  but  a  reflexion  of  the  Light  that  shines  above  the 
mountain,  mirrored  on  earth  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men?  Some  day  he 
will  look  up  and  see  where  the  Light  comes  from.  Then  he  will  know 
that  the  Path  Hes  upward.  Then  he  will  no  longer  mistake  reflexions 
for  realities,  he  will  abandon' the  pursuit  of  other  men's  ideals,  and  will 
be  able  to  find  in  his  own  heart  a  mirror  for  the  Light.  When  he  can  find 
the  Light  of  Truth  reflected  in  his  own  heart  he  will  not  need  a  guide; 
he  will  not  need  to  trouble  about  his  goal,  nor  will  the  desires  and  bodily 
appetites  delude  him  any  longer.  The  Light  that  shines  eternally,  being 
itself  the  Soul  of  the  entire  Universe  of  which  he  is  a  part,  will  guide 
him  all  the  time;  and  he  knowing  the  truth  wilt  find  in  that  Light  the 
key  to  the  Law  of  Laws  that  governs  life  and  is  the  cause  of  the  eternal 
'fitness  of  al!  things.'  Conformity  with  Natural  Law  (thus  understood) 
is  all  that  is  Due  from  the  particular  to  the  universal.    This  is  Duty. 


ON  TWO  OLD  ENGLISH  GARDENS:  by  Kenneth  Morris 

I 

^HE  first  is  in  that  great  essay  of  Bacon's;  wherein  one  of 
these  days  you  ought  to  look  for  some  cypher  or  Stratford- 
on-Avonish  mark  to  denote  authorship  wrongly  ascribed, 
and  send  us  oflf  on  a  pleasurable  hunt  for  mystery.  This 
is  the  best  I  can  find:  some  of  the  little  heaps  in  the  "heath  or  desert," 
which  is  to  be  the  "third  part  of  our  plot,"  are  to  be  set  with  "sweet- 
williams  red."  ...  I  pass  this  by  lightly;  there  may  be  nothing  in  it; 
Bacon  may  have  written  the  essay  after  all.  And  yet  plot  soimds  sus- 
picious .  .  .  and  sweet  William's  .  .  .  and  —  But  —  prithee,  let's  have 
no  more  fooling! 

—  You  cannot  read  it  without  regretting  he  quitted  gardening  for 
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the  vainCT  pursuits  that  made  him  famous.  Here  a  noble  nature  shows 
itself:  one  creative  and  excellently  endowed  with  the  beauty-sense; 
but  I  understand  his  philosophy  is  mere  utilitarianism,  and  his  political 
life  was  a  meanness  and  self-wrecking  ambition.  In  gardening  he  might 
have  done  so  much.  Indeed,  he  did  do  so  much  —  just  with  this  cme 
essay;  of  which  you  can  no  more  tire  (if  the  grace  of  God  is  in  you  at  all) 
than  Of  any  of  the  most  famous  gardens  of  the  world.  It  is  "for  the 
climate  of  London";  but  it  is  better  than  Kew;  and  there  is  more  delight 
in  it  than  at  Hampton  Court  or  Golder's  Green.  It  is  a  great  domain  not 
confined  within  time  and  space:  one  that  blooms  perennially  through 
the  centuries;  and  is  accessible,  not  by  tram  or  train-ride  from  this 
city  or  that,  but  by  reachii^  out  an  arm  to  any  reasonable  bookcase. 
It  is  an  everlasting  garden  in  the  mind;  a  fair  pleasaxmce  in  realms 
subjective.  One  cannot  say  that  there  are  fairies  in  it;  one  has  come 
on  no  nymphs  or  dryads  or  satyrs  (but  there  is  the  "sweet  satyrian  with 
the  white  flower");  yet,  too,  I  do  not  know  so  well  but  there  might  be 
dancing  o 'nights,  by  no  mwtal  feet,  in  the  heath.  But  it  is  a  place  you 
may  people  with  all  manner  of  princely  men  out  of  the  histwies:  Eliza- 
bethan men:  Tudor  men:  some  few  great  ambassadors.  Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen,  Italians,  and  Spaniards:  men  with  the  grand  manner  in 
their  speech  and  action.    They  are  a  company  well  wrath  meeting. 

What  piece  of  literature  is  there,  that  so  unites  the  grand  manner 
with  a  rich,  natural,  and  gaily  colored  beauty?  It  is  the  mark  of  a  true 
essay  (the  best  kind  of  prose)  to  have  an  air  of  ease  and  informality, 
and  sound  like  the  voice  of  an  interesting  man  at  conversation;  there 
is  to  be  no  stiffness,  plethora  of  words,  leading-article-ism,  apoplectic 
pomp,  pombundle.  There  is  to  be  no  pratentous  "we"  masking  a  jour- 
nalistic sniveller  under  pretense  of  Olympian  impersonality;  but  a  human 
mind,  and,  please  God,  Soul,  communicating  with  you  as  friend  with  friend. 
All  these  conditions  Bacon  here  fulfils;  you  do  not  lose  the  tones  of  his 
voice.  He  goes  along  with  you  as  an  equal,  pointing  out  and  explaining; 
not  anxious  to  impress  you,  but  only  that  you  shall  see  and  understand 
all;  —  and  yet  cannot  fail  to  be  Olympian.  He  comes  in  with  a  flourish 
of  hautboys  —  a  most  delectable  flourish;  — but  is  imconscious  that 
they  announce  regality;  his  purple  and  fine  linen  mean  no  more  to  him 
than  your  hodden  gray;  he  is  aware  only  of  his  and  your  common  hu- 
manity and  love  of  gardening:  — 

"God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden.  And  indeed,  it  is  the  purest  of  buman  pleasures. 
It  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man;  without  which  buildings  and  palaces  are 
but  gross  handyworks:  and  a  man  shall  ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy, 
men  come  to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  per- 
fection.     I   do  hold  it,  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,   there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all 
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the  months  in   the   year;    in  which  severally  things  of  beauty  may  be  then  in  season." 
/  do  hold  it,  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens;  —  there  spoke  the  great 
man  who,  fallen  and  made  contemptible,  yet  "scorned  to  go  out  in  a 
snuflf."    This  is  he  of  whom  Ben  Jonson  wrote: 

"My  conceit  of  his  peraon  was  never  increased  toward  him  by  his  place  or  honours;  but 
I  have  and  do  reverence  him,  for  the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he 
seemed  to  me  ever,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  admiration,  that 
had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever  prayed  that  God  wotdd  give  him  strength: 
for  greatness  he  could  not  want." 

I  do  not  know  that  one  can  ape  greatness  really;  if  it  shows,  it  is 
there;  but  'tis  to  marvel  at  how  greatness  and  smallness,  titan  and  pygmy, 
can  co-exist  through  a  lifetime  in  one  human  breast.  No;  cAd  Ben  was 
right,  and  this  was  a  great  man;  though  there  is  little  to  show  for  his 
greatness  now  but  this  Essay  on  Gardens.  Grandeur  —  a  real  quality 
of  the  soul  —  echoes  through  all  its  phrases  and  details.  Sir  William 
Temple,  in  Restoration  times,  was  content  with  some  five  cm-  sue  acres 
for  a  gentleman's  garden;  but  Bacon,  more  Tudoriy,  is  not  to  be  so  ccm- 
fined.  "For  gardens,"  says  he,  "(speaking  of  those  which  are  indeed 
princelike  .  .  .)  the  contents  ought  not  well  to  be  undo-  thirty  acres 
of  ground."  Less  than  "those  which  are  indeed  princelike"  cannot 
concern  him.  And  in  his  division  of  these  thirty  acres,  and  arrangement 
of  them,  there  is  that  Tudor  sense  or  knowledge  of  Form  which  was,  in 
reality,  the  instinct  of  the  age  for  the  Inner  Wisdom.  His  garden  is  a 
symbol,  an  im^e  of  eternal  things;  and  therein  lies  its  fundamental 
greatness.  He  wrote  as  one  imconscious  of  mysticism;  but  the  mysticism 
of  the  times  had  such  a  hold  on  him,  that  it  appears  beneath  his  wcn-ds 
and  thoughts:  a  submerged  power  that  molds  and  fashions  all  to  its 
uses.  Yet,  too,  to  call  it  mysticism  is  injudicious;  but  it  was  a  nearness 
of  Elizabethan  England  to  the  Soul  of  Things:  England,  then  in  her 
noon  and  flower,  was  besieged  and  closely  beset  from  within  by  the 

Eternal A  howl  would  go  up  from  orthodox  criticism  at  the 

mere  naming  of  Francis  Bacon  and  mysticism  in  one  breath!  The  whole 
trend  of  his  mind  was  away  from  it,  and  towards  p>omp  and  circumstance, 
the  utilitarian,  the  external.  —  Yes,  the  trend  of  his  mind :  but  there 
is  something  deeper  than  the  mind,  of  which,  commonly,  the  mind  knows 
nothing.  — He  was  for  Aristotle,  not  Plato;  even  out-Aristotled  his 
model,  and  was  further  mentally  from  the  Dayspring  within.  —  Men- 
tally; but  again,  there  is  that  Other  Thing  behind  mentality.  Bacon 
the  philosopher  may  be  naught;  but  Bacon  the  Gardener  —  ah,  that 
is  something  very  different.  .  . 

You  cannot  realize  the  tragedy  of  the  man,  imtil  you  know  this  part 
of  him.    You  might  have  thought  that  human  duality,  that  ccmfounding 
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mystery,  had  no  very  great  play  here:  that  the  Chancellor  and  the 
bribe-taker,  the  philosopher  and  the  corruptionist,  were  all  much  of  a 
muchness.  But  go  with  him  through  his  garden,  and  you  know  better; 
you  imderstand,  then,  Ben  Jonson's  noble  praise.  The  Chancellor  had 
an  itching  palm,  and  a  pocket  to  be  lined  dirtily;  the  Gardener  has  all 
Ophir  and  Golconda  at  his  disposal,  and  will  withhold  his  hand  upon  no 
petty  considerations.  The  Chancellor  was  the  "meanest  of  mankind"; 
the  Gardener  among  the  "greatest  and  wisest."  —  There  are  fine  things 
elsewhere  in  the  Essays;  but  their  fineness  is  mostly  a  little  careworn 
and  haunted:  wise  things;  but  worldly  wise:  disillusioned  wisdom 
generally;    sad,  and  with  a  tang  of  bitterness:  — 

"But  I  cannot  tell:  this  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight,  that  doth  not  show  the 
masks,  and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  worid,  half  so  stately  and  daintily  as  candle- 
lights. Truth  may  come  to  the  price  of  a  peari,  that  showeth  best  by  day;  but  it  will  not 
rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle,  that  showeth  best  by  varied  lights.  A  mixture  of 
a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.    ..." 

—  In  his  study  and  philosopher's  chair  it  was  but  some  masquerading 
handmaiden  of  Truth  that  would  hold  converse  with  him;  but  here  in 
his  garden  he  is  in  his  Soul's  own  domain,  very  large  and  royal;  all  bit- 
terishness,  as  well  as  all  things  base  and  mean,  are  left  outside  and  for- 
gotten. He  will  arrange  all  finely,  spaciously,  amply;  yet  what  he  admits 
must  be  fragrant  and  beautiful;  and  none  shall  complain  of  any  lack  of 
poetic  grace.  It  is  a  creation  all  suffused  with  poetry.  Here  is  Coleridge's 
'esemplastic'  imagination:  a  molding  of  many  elements  into  cme  per- 
fect and  as  it  were  organic  whole.  Every  detail  has  its  own  fimction  to 
perform;  each  with  a  certain  relation  to  every  other;  and  complete 
beauty  and  satisfaction  the  result.  The  formal  glories  of  the  main  garden 
would  not  please  you  so  well,  did  you  not  come  to  them  from  the  un- 
adorned green,  and  leave  them  by  the  wild  heath.  Everything  is  where 
it  should  be;  "the  fair  moimt  in  the  very  midst,"  which  is  to  be  "thirty 
foot  high,  with  some  fine  banqueting  house,  with  some  chimneys  neatly 
cast,  and  without  too  much  glass";  and  the  mounds  or  heaps  in  the 
heath,  set  (in  no  order)  with  old-fashioned  flowers,  or  the  thickets  of 
sweetbriar  and  honeysuckle.  Where  it  should  be,  I  say  —  according  to 
fundamental  law,  like  the  stars  in  the  sky. 

And  then,  the  deep  fragrance  of  it  all.  ...  I  mean  something  mcffe 
than  the  mere  scent  of  his  flowers:  a  subtle  and  appropriate  aroma  he 
contrives  to  blow  through  all  the  linked  sweetness  and  stateliness  of 
his  prose.  Here  is  June  brooding  among  herbaceous  borders;  here 
are  Tudor  casements,  diamond-paned,  opening  on  quiet  places  loved  of 
bees:  a  world  of  dark  roses  and  well-tuned  sonnets,  wherein  no  "damned 
machinery  "  has  a  place.    Such  a  sentence  as  this  smells  sweet,  like  thyme 
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or  myrtle  or  lavender:   it  "tastes  of  Flora  and  the  country  green";  — 

"In  September  come  grapes,  apples,  poppies  of  all  colours,  peaches,  melocotones,  nec- 
tarines, cornelians,  wardens,  quinces." 

The  odor  is  in  the  iinfamiliar  words,  perhaps:  melocotones,  cornelians, 
wardens:  quinces  too,  which  are  not  very  familiar.  All  that  list  of  flowers 
and  the  months  to  which  they  belong  is  fragrant:  sweet  marjoram, 
rosemary,  lavender;  periwinkle,  the  white,  the  purple  and  the  blue; 
liliimi  convallium,  hyacinthus  raientalis,  chamairis  firitellaria.  Hateful 
as  a  Latin  word  is  as  a  rule,  especially  for  a  flower  name,  one  would  rather 
his  lilium  convallium,  in  that  setting,  than  English  lily-of-the-valley; 
and  so  with  the  other  two.  But  it  is  all  full  of  bloom-sweet  sentences 
and  rhythms.  "The  breath  of  flowers,"  he  tells  us.  "is  sweeter  in  the 
air  where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  music"  —  what  a  whiff 
comes  with  that!  —  "than  in  the  hand";  for  which  reason  he  will  give 
you  a  list  "what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the  air." 
Among  them  are  "specially  the  white  double  violet,  that  comes  twice 
a  year,  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  about  Bartholomew  tide";  {alnnU 
Bartholomew  tide,  I  think,  breathes  more  deUght  into  that  than  do  the 
white  double  violets  themselves);  —  "then  the  strawberry  leaves  dying, 
with  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell"  —  every  word  aromatic;  —  then 
"wallflowers,  which  are  very  delightful  to  be  set  under  a  parlour  ot  lower 
chamber- window. " 

"But  those  which  perfume  the  air  most  delightfully,  not  passed  by  as  the  rest,  but  being 
crushed  and  trodden  upon,  are  three;  that  is,  bumet,  wild  thyme,  and  water-mints:  therefore 
you  are  to  set  whole  alleys  of  them,  to  have  the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread." 

—  To  which,  I  think,  he  ought  to  have  added  the  camomile. 

"There  be  that"  chop  up  their  prose  into  irr^ular  fantastic  line- 
lengths,  dub  it  vain-gloriously  'free  verse,'  and  sell  it  to  the  magazines 
for  poetry.  What  they  are  aiming  at  is  simply  prose:  such  prose  as  Bacon 
wrote  sometimes,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  Fuller,  and  the  golden- 
tongued  Jeremy  almost  always:  that  great  melodious  prose  of  English 
which  Dryden  killed  and  Johnson  buried  under  most  galumphing  tomb- 
stones. The  Elizabethan  and  seventeenth  century  prose-writers  knew 
that,  to  do  good  work,  you  must  write  with  some  inspiration,  hearing 
the  surge  of  the  inward  seas  of  thoi^ht  and  feeling,  and  letting  their 
rhythm  and  melody  be  felt;  they  did  not  tolerate  a  prose  that  was  just 
of  the  brainmind,  and  so  musiciess.  But  in  these  strident  days  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  get  that  quietude  in  which  you  may  "hear  the  golden-snooded 
Muses  sing,"  whether  for  prose  w  for  poetry.  Our  new  poets,  eager 
always  to  say  something  striking,  that  shall  catch  the  eye  like  a  sky- 
sign  advertisement,  seem  unaware  that  no  real  revelaticm  can  come  but 
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on  the  wings  of  music ;  because  all  that  inner  wwld,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  poetry  to  reveal,  is  music.  So  we  get,  too  often,  any  old  prose,  done 
into  odd  lengths  and  gobbets,  and  served  up  as  the  real  poetry  discovered 
at  last.  —One  does  not,  of  course,  speak  of  Walt  Whitman;  whose 
rhythm  (at  its  best)  is  essentially  verse-rhythm;  whose  lines,  however 
irregular,  are  (sometimes)  as  much  verse-lines  as  Swinburne's;  (I  would 
as  soon  write  Hertka  in  prose  form,  as  When  Lilacs  last  in  the  Dooryard 
bloomed:  the  lines  would  jump  out  at  you,  and  cry  aloud  they  were 
being  humbugged.)  —  But  it  never  occurred  to  Bacon  to  string  out  his 
lines  (though  immortal  prose-music  rings  through  them)  in  tMs  guise: 

"For  March,  there  come  violets  .  .  . 
The  yellow  daffodil,  the  daisy, 
The  almond-tree  in  blossom, 
The  peach-tree  in  blossom, 
The  cornelian- tree  in  blossom, 
Sweetbriar." 

—  And  he  was  too  much  the  man  to  free-vertilise  these  directions 
for  the  heath:  * 

"I  like  also  little  heaps,  of  the  nature  of  mole-hills  (such  as  are  in  wild  heaths),  to  be  set, 
some  with  wild  thyme,  some  with  pinks,  some  with  germander,  that  gives  a  good  flower  to  the 
eye;  some  with  periwinkle,  some  with  violets,  some  with  strawberries,  some  with  cowsbps. 
some  with  daisies,  some  with  red  roses,  some  with  lilium  convallium,  some  with  sweetwilliams 
red,  some  with  bear's-foot,  and  the  like  low  flowers,  being  withal  sweet  and  sightly  — " 

though  nowadays  they  should  hardly  escape  it,  I  think. 

But  we  ought  to  begin  at  the  begirming  and  go  with  him,  and  not 
flit  hither  and  thither  thus  disorderly.  Your  pardon,  my  lord  of  Saint 
Albans!    I  fear  we  have  kept  you  waiting.  .  .  . 

You  will  have  yoir  thirty  acres  of  groimd 

"to  be  divided  in  three  parts;  a  green  in  the  entrance,  a  heath,  or  desert,  in  the  going  forth, 
and  the  main  garden  in  the  midst,  besides  alleys  on  both  sides;" 

and  you 

"like  well  that  four  acres  of  ground  be  assigned  to  the  green,  six  to  the  heath,  four  and  four 
to  either  side,  and  twelve  to  the  main  garden.  The  green  hath  two  pleasures;  the  one,  be- 
cause nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  green  grass  kept  finely  shorn;  the  other,  because 
it  will  give  you  a  fair  alley  in  the  midst,  by  which  you  may  go  in  front  upon  a  stately  hedge, 
which  is  to  inclose  the  garden.  But  because  the  alley  will  be  long,  and  in  great  heat  of  the  year, 
or  day,  you  ought  not  to  buy  the  shade  in  the  garden  by  going  in  sun  through  the  green;  there- 
fore you  are,  on  either  side  the  green,  to  plant  a  covert  alley,  upon  carpenter's  work,  about 
twelve  foot  in  height,  by  which  you  may  go  in  shade  to  the  garden." 

Your  three  parts  are  three  degrees,  shall  I  say  of  initiation?  Life 
at  any  rate  is  divided  so  —  the  life  of  a  man,  or  a  nation,  or  humanity; 
evolution  travels  by  these  three  stages  from  the  eternal  to  the  eternal. 
—  This  green  is  a  preparatory  place,  a  pronaos;   wherein  we  are  to  be 
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accustomed  to  beauty  by  a  wide  simplicity  of  "green  grass  kept  finely 
shorn."  Speaking  of  England,  and  English  poetry,  it  is  the  age  of  Chaucer; 
Shakespeare's  is  the  main  garden,  and  Wordsworth's  is  the  heath.  —  I 
think  you  would  not  have  allowed  daisies  on  your  green,  my  lord  of 
Saint  Albans;  yet  with  daisies  on  a  lawn  it  is  a  case  of  man  proposing 
and  God  or  Satan  disposing;  daisies  would  have  grown  and  bloomed 
there,  I  doubt  not  for  a  moment.  And  I  think  that  "sometimes,  of 
a  holyday"  I  have  espied  here  a  fellow  with  a  shapely  waist  and  some- 
thing an  elvish  countenance  withal, 

"Kneling  alwey 
Upon  the  smale,  softe,  swote  gras, 
That  was  with  floures  swote  enbrouded  al. 
Of  awich  swetnesse  and  Bwich  odour  over-al, 
That  for  to  speke  of  gomme,  or.  herbe,  or  tre, 
Comparisoun  may  noon  y-maked  be; 
For  hit  surmounteth  pleynly  alle  odoures, 
And  eek  of  richeiieaute  alle  fiouras," 

for  nothing  else,  he  tells  us  (and  he  wol  nat  lye) 

"But  for  to  loke  upon  the  dayesye, 

That  wel  by  reson  men  hit  calle  may. 

The  'dayesye'  or  elles  the  'ye  of  day.' 

The  emperice  and  flour  of  floures  alle   ..." 

For  as  far  as  this  Dan  Chaucer  had  penetrated  into  the  Garden  of 
the  Muses,  but  hardly  further:  he  and  the  singers  of  his  age,  who  were 
so  conscious  of  the  green  of  the  grass  and  trees,  the  sunshine  and  the 
free  airs  under  the  sky;  but  not  of  the  great  gardening  which  you,  my 
lord,  are  to  show  us  presently. 

But  in  truth  this  green  of  yours  was  something  a  strict  place  for 
Dan  Chaucer,  after  all:  where  he  desired  to  be,  but  from  which  ever  and 
anon  he  would  be  strolling  back  absent-mindedly  into  regions  mwe 
fantastical  and  curious.  You  would  have  none  of  the  tricks  and  puerilities 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  your  domain.  Fantasticalness  you  do  not  permit: 
it  is  a  serious  business  with  you,  this  erecting  a  grand  symbol;  in  your 
own  lordly  way  you  issue  warning  once  or  twice  against  playing  at  gar- 
dening.   As  thus: 

"As  for  the  making  of  knots  or  figures,  with  divers  coloured  earths,  that  they  may  lie 
under  the  windows  of  the  house  on  that  side  which  the  garden  stands,  they  be  but  toys:  you 
may  see  as  good  sights  many  times  in  tarts." 

But  now  we  pass  into  the  main  garden. 

"It  is  best  to  be  square,  encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides  with  a  stately  arched  hedge: 
the  arches  to  be  upon  pillars  of  carpenter's  work,  of  some  ten  foot  high,  and  six  foot  broad, 
and  the  spaces  between  of  the  same  dimension  with  the  breadth  of  the  arch." 
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For  the  "ordering  of  the  ground  within,"  you  will  "leave  it  to  a 
variety  of  device;  advising  nevertheless"  that  "it  be  not  too  bushy, 
or  full  of  work";  wherein  you,  for  your  part,  "do  not  like  images  cut 
out  in  juniper  or  other  garden  stuff;  they  be  for  children.  But  little  low 
hedges"  you  "like  well,  and  some  pretty  pyramids,  and  in  some  places 
fair  colmnns  upon  frames  of  carpenter's  work";  and  you  "would  also 
have  the  alleys  spacious  and  fair." 

The  secret  of  this  garden  is,  that  it  is  our  own  im^jination  must  make 
it;  you  provide  us  with  all  the  materials,  and  a  supreme  fillip  to  the 
work;  but  you  have  not  mapped  things  out  with  shacklii^  exactitude, 
and  if  we  are  to  wander  here,  it  must  be  with  the  joy  of  creators.  It 
is  but  to  know  the  essay,  to  have  all  the  beds  planted,  the  carpenters 
away,  and  their  work  covered  with  living  green;  the  alleys  laid  out  (and 
peopled),  and  the  fountains  playing;  and  all  without  once  being  aware 
that  we  have  done  the  thing  ourselves.  There  is  a  certain  magnificence 
about  it  all:  everything  is  in  the  grand  manner,  "stately  and  dainty." 
Human  art  and  creation  are  to  rule;  nature  is  to  confwin  to  the  molding 
hand  of  man ,—  but  with  a  joyful  acquiescence,  and  showing  no  signs 
of  servility.  You  are  all  for  the  great  forms,  even  for  a  touch  of  for- 
mality; but  stop  short  just  on  the  sweeter  side  of  formalism;  all  must 
be  rich  and  living,  and  you  will  have  none  of  the  chilly  glories  of  the  school 
of  Versailles.  "Statues  and  such  things,"  which  princes  will  sometimes 
add,  make,  you  tell  us,  for  "state  and  magnificence,  but  nothing  to  the 
true  pleasure  of  gardening."  —  Yet  you  will  not  swerve  an  inch  to  the 
other  side,  either:  all  attempts  at  natural  magic  are  to  be  reserved  for 
the  heath.  Fountains  there  must  be;  for  they  "are  a  great  beauty  and 
refreshment";  but  no  pools,  for  they  "mar  all,  and  make  the  garden  un- 
wholesome, and  full  of  flies  and  frogs."  In  these  fountains  the  artificial 
and  the  hand  of  man  are  most  seen;  they  are  designed  to  give  a  glow  and 
lustre  to  the  whole.  You  intend  them  to  be  "of  two  natures;  the  one 
that  sprinkleth  or  spouteth  water;  the  other  a  fair  receipt  of  water,  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  foot  square,  but  without  fish  or  slime  or  mud." 
For  these,  "omamentsof  images,  gilt  or  of  marble,"  do  well;  the  bottoms 
are  to  be  "finely  paved,  and  with  images,"  the  sides  "embellished  with 
coloured  glass  and  such  things  of  lustre";  they  are  to  be  "cleansed  every 
day  by  the  hand";  and  the  water  must  be  so  conveyed  in  bowls  or  cis- 
terns as  to  "admit  no  mossiness  or  putrefaction."  They  are  to  be  the 
eyes  of  the  garden,  and  you  will  have  them  bright  and  flashing  utterly; 
but  here  again  fantasticalness  is  beyond  your  purpose,  and  you  turn 
coldly  from  it: 

"for  fine  devices  of  arching  water  without  BpiUing,  and  makinK  it  rise  in  several  forms  (of 
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For  the  rest,  you 

"do  not  deny  but  there  should  be  some  fair  alleys  ranged  on  both  sides  with  fruit-trees,  and 
some  pretty  tufts  of  fnat-trees  and  arbours  with  seats,  set  in  some  decent  order;  but  these 
to  be  by  no  means  set  too  thick,  but  to  leave  the  main  garden  so  as  it  be  not  close,  but  the 
air  open  and  tree.  For  as  for  shade,  I  would  have  you  rest  upon  the  alleys  of  the  side  grounds, 
there  to  walk,  if  you  be  disposed,  in  the  heat  of  the  year  or  day;  but  tq  make  account  that  the 
main  garden  is  for  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  year,  and  in  the  heat  of  summer  for  the 
morning  and 'the  evening  or  overcast  days." 

As  to  the  side  grounds,  they  are  to  be  filled  with  a  variety  of  alleys, 
private,  to  give  a  full  shade;  and  they  are  to  be  well  hedged  against  the 
wind;  "and  finely  gravelled,  and  no  grass,  because  of  going  wet."  Here, 
too,  shall  be  fruit-trees,  and  fine  flowers;  and  "a  mount  of  some  pretty 
height"  at  the  further  ends  of  both,  "leaving  the  wall  of  the  inclosure 
breast  high,  to  look  abroad  into  the  fields."  — From  those  mounts 
Shakespeare  looked  abroad  sometimes,  not  into  the  fields,  but  into  the 
Eternal;  —  but  every  part  of  your  domain  was  familiar  to  him.  In  the 
fair  banqueting  house  upon  the  mount,  in  the  very  midst,  he  that  came 
in  the  very  midst  of  English  literature  wrote  the  tragedies  that  are  its 
central  glory;  glad  that  the  place  was  without  too  much  glass,  because 
his  vision  then  was  towards  the  within,  and  yet  ^ain  within,  and  not  out- 
ward upon  the  glories  of  the  garden.  The  heath  he  knew  too,  and  what 
lies  beyond  it  —  far  better,  my  lord  of  Saint  Albans,  than  you  do  your- 
self. —  Then  in  the  shady  alleys  of  the  side  grounds  I  have  seen  that 
Philisides,  whose  immortal  spirit 

"now  is  made  the  heavens'  chief  ornament:" 

there  he  retired,  from  riding  atilt  upon  the  green,  to  fashicm  sonnets  as 
a  silversmith  his  metal,  Spenser  keeps  for  the  most  part  to  the  arches 
of  the  great  hedge:  anon  on  the  hither  side,  between  the  garden  and  the 
green;  anon  on  the  further,  looking  out  upon  the  heath,  and  speculating 
as  to  what  might  lie  beyond  —  feeling  an  affinity  for  it,  but  hardly  or 
rarely  venturing  forth  to  see,  —  Not  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  but  in 
the  freedom  of  this  splendor,  Raleigh  wrote  his  splendidest  prose;  here 
in  the  midst  of  life  beholding  his  august  vision  of  Death  the  "eloquent, 
just,  and  mighty."  — Here  came  Euphuistic  Lyly,  walking  delicately; 
here  the  whole  great  galaxy  "whose  fire-seed  sowed  our  fiurows," 

"Marlowe,  Fletcher,  Webster,  Ben," 

—  but  Ben  in  his  less  obstreperous  moods;  and  Kit  Marlowe,  and  with 
him  his  boon  companions,  Greene  and  Peele  and  Nash  and  Lodge,  only 
I  think  upon  holidays,  and  on  promise  of  good  behavior.  Horseplay 
you  would  never  have  admitted:  Gloriana  herself  might  pass  in  pageant 
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through  at  any  time,  a  pearled  and  peacocked  splendra-  gleaming  through 
the  green  quietude  and  flower-bright  spaces;  and  there  must  be  no  peril 
of  brawling  and  roystering  in  such  a  presence.  —  As  ior  you  yourself, 
my  lord,  I  guess  you  mainly  affect  the  main  garden  and  the  simniest 
magnificence  of  it;  you  go  daily  by  the  fountains,  and  watch  the  glitter 
of  their  lustred  watCTs,  to  catch  their  sparkle  for  your  prose.  — You 
have  made  the  whole  place  nobly  Elizabethan:  it  is  an  imagination  glow- 
ing up  into  splendid  form:  a  grand  adjustment  of  the  inner  and  the 
outer:  — which  also  was  the  literary  achievement  of  the  age. 

—  And  then  from  this  profuse  princeliness  you  lead  us  into  the  third 
part,  the  heath,  where  form  disappears,  and  all  is  "framed  as  much  as 
may  be  to  a  natural  wildness."  Sooth  to  say,  we  might  have  expected 
the  green  and  the  main  garden  and  the  side  grounds  from  you;  but  this 
heath,  no;  only  one  man  in  your  time  moved  at  all  freely  in  such  scenes 
as  these.  But  indeed,  I  understand  you  have  mcn'e  allowed  it  to  be,  as 
perceiving  the  need  for  it  in  the  grand  scheme  and  symbol,  than  ex- 
pressly brought  it  into  being  for  your  own  delight.  You  can  stand  in 
the  arch  of  the  hedge,  and  look  forth,  and  point  out  to  us  the  main  fea- 
tures; but  you  do  not  yourself  use  to  walk  here  often,  I  think:  you  give 
no  hint  as  to  what  shall  bound  or  be  found  on  its  further  limits;  as  if 
you  had  hardly  been  out  there  to  see.  The  magic  of  wild  natiu-e  is  the 
aim;  but  it  is  a  wild  nature  made  sweet  and  fragrant  with  all  the  most 
alluring  of  garden  flowers.  No  trees,  but  thickets  of  sweetbriar  and 
honeysuckle,  "and  some  wild  vine  amongst;  and  the  ground  to  be  set 
with  violets,  strawberries  and  primroses;  for  these  are  sweet,  and  prosper 
in  the  shade"  (of  the  thickets);  "and  these  to  be  in  the  heath  here  and 
there,  not  in  any  order."  And  there  are  to  be  roses  and  juniper, 
holly  and  barberries,  red  currants,  gooseberries,  rosemary  and  bays. 
—  So  here,  louting  as  beseems,  we  will  take  our  leave  of  you,  my  lOTd.  .  .  . 

—  He  has  brought  us,  you  observe,  from  a  green  fair  simplicity  to  a 
grand  complexity  and  opulence  of  design;  and  then  on  out  to  a  sim- 
plicity again,  but  one  that  has  learned  all  the  lessons  of  the  complex  and 
transcended  them;  — which  three  things  are  a  pattoTi  of  the  universe 
and  the  whole  Cycle  of  the  Soul.  —  Here  in  this  last  stage  man's  wcH-k 
melts  into  the  infinite  and  the  vast  wizardry  of  nature.  And  what  is 
that  wizardry  —  that  part  of  natural  beauty  which  does  not  refresh  or 
soothe  the  senses,  but  excites  the  soul,  to  wonder  and  worship,  and  whis- 
pers to  us  that  we  are  vaster  than  we  seem,  important  co-workers  with 
the  Eternal?  I  think  it  is  the  aftermath  of  human  consciousness  that 
has  passed  on  into  the  superhuman.  I  think  that  that  Presence,  that 
wonder,  mystery,  awe, 

"Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns," 
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and  whose  inspiration  is  to  be  felt  without  us  as  well  as  within  us,  is  not 
merely  an  actual  something,  but  an  aggregate  of  quaUties  that  have 

Mice  been  human 

To  this  heath  there  is  no  defined  boundary;  we  are  not  told  how  the 
estate  should  be  bordered,  nor  what  lies  beyond  this  far  end  and  going 
forth.  But  indeed,  it  is  easily  discovered.  It  is  a  land  of  purple  moun- 
tains, where  you  may  hear  magical  flutings  blown  alraig  the  wind  at  any 
time;  it  is  a  land  of  dim  forests,  where  infinite  calm  mystery  leans  brood- 
ing evermore  over  the  inaccessible  remote  seas  of  tree-tops.  It  is  the 
native  home,  the  realized  dominion,  of 

"The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream." 

Milton,  in  his  yoimger  days,  walked  in  this  heath  occasionally, 

"To  behold  the  wandering  nK>on 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon;" 

Shakespeare,  belated  in  the  garden  once,  dreamed  a  dream  here,  of  a 
midsummer  n^ht;  and  here,  another  time,  Perdita  gave  him  flowers; 
and  here,  on  the  very  edge  of  it,  he  heard  Ariel  fill  the  air  with  a  thousand 
twangling  instruments.  But  these  two  were  bold  adventiu-ers;  it  is 
mostly  to  the  poets  of  a  later  age  that  the  heath  belongs;  the  men  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  came  into  it  at  their  will,  and  even  pitched  their 
tents  amwig  the  thickets.  Over  those  moimtains  yonder  Wordsworth 
many  times  watched  the  sunset,  and  heard  eternal  voices  calling  out  of 
the  Alone;  and  down  in  the  hollow  there,  in  a  company  of  jocund  daffo- 
dils, he  became  merry  because  of  the  infinite  merriness  of  God.  —  And 
here  you  may  often  watch  Shelley's  bird  rise  from  her  nest  (it  is  by  a 
little  heap  set  with  germander,  that  gives  a  good  flower  to  the  eye); 
and  presently,  when  the  far  hills  are  wine-dark,  and  a  cool  breeze  is 
blowing  out  of  the  heart  of  the  evening,  and  the  west  is  empurpled,  and 
with  a  splash  of  liquid  gold  in  the  midst  of  it,  you  may  see  her  float  and 
nm  in  the  molten  lightnings  of  the  sunset;  and  you  will  be  aware  that 
she  is  indeed  no  bird  at  all,  but  a  singing  spirit  let  loose  from  the 
earth,  and  by  a  divine  irresistible  gravitation  of  her  own,  ascending 
into  heaven. . . 

And  then  the  sun  will  set,  and  after  a  while  the  moon  rises  over  those 
mysterious  mountains  beyond  there  —  over  the  Forests  of  FaSrie  that 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  heath,  and  over  the  rim  of  the  world.  And 
the  tops  of  the  far  trees  will  be  dusked  and  silvered;  a  great  stillness 
comes  down  over  the  world.  And  that  stillness  will  grow  uneasy  and 
apprehensive;  and  there  is  a  murmur,  a  stirring  of  the  ether  among 
the  leaves;  and  drops  of  song  fall  into  the  crystal  waters  of  the  young 
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night,  and  ripple  out  to  the  edges  of  space  and  time,  till  even  Silence 

"  Is  took  ere  she  is  ware,  and  wishes  she  mlKht 
Forget  her  nature,  and  be  never  more 
Still  to  be  so  displaced.   ..." 

And  it  is  the  Bird  of  birds  is  singing:   she  is  endowing  with  God's 
most  secret  magic,  in  the  embalmed  darkness,  the 

"White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine; 

Fast  fading  violets  covered  up  with  leaves; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves;" 


it  is  Keats's  bird  is  singing:  whose  name  is  Poetry:  whose  name  is  Beauty 
Unattainable  and  Eternal: 

"The  same  that  oft-time  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements.  .  .  ." 


ARCHITECTURAL    NOTES:     THE    CIRCULAR     FORM 
IN     CURRENT     ARCHITECTURE:  by  Leonard  Lester 

I  NOTEWORTHY  departure  in  the  architectural  tendencies 
R  of  today  is  seen  in  the  adoption  of  the  circular  form  of  building 
1  for  the  new  Court  House  now  being  erected  in  New  York 
-I  on  the  east  side  lower  section  of  the  city. 
From  the  interesting  description  of  the  building  which  we  print 
below,  it  would  appear  that  the  adoption  of  the  circular  scheme  has 
entailed  no  sacrifice  of  its  practical  efficiency;    on  the  contrary,  more 
ideal  conditions  of  plan  and  arrangement,  lighting,  circulation,    etc., 
have  been  realized  than  are  usually  met  with  in  the  rectangular  type 
of  structure.    The  circular  scheme  has,   furthermore,   a  comprehensive 
simplicity  which  xmites  all  its  parts,  —  a  harmony    of  design  in  its  in- 
terior and  exterior  aspects,  and  is  a  fitting  expression  of  the  purposes 
to  which  the  building  is  dedicated. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  published  in  Tke  Art  World 
for  September,  1917,  with  illustrations  from  drawings  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Guy  Lowell: 

A  New  York  Court  House 

A  Court  encloses  an  Ancient  Temple  or  Church 

"When  we  say  thai  it  is  a  building  with  a  heart  and  that  it  is  built  round  one  central  idea, 

one  impoang  thought,  it  is  not  meant  as  a  slight,  still  less  as  a  criticism,  of  other  public  buildings, 

but  rather  as  a  salute  to  the  manner  in  which  this  difficult  problem  has  been  attacked,  also  to 
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the  manner  in  which  the  architect  has  won  out,  and  that  without  any  aacriiice  to  dramatic 
strength.  When  completed  it  will  be  singularly  impressive,  with  much  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  Colosseum. 

"  It  shows  that  it  paid  to  study  the  building  from  the  ground  up.  beginning  and  staying 
by  the  plan,  working  from  the  center  outward  instead  of  from  the  street  frontage  —  in  com- 
pliance with  some  idealistic  conception  of  the  drawing  office  —  the  more  usual  way.  The 
scheme  is  plucky.  We  are  stating  facts.  Wholesome  it  is  and  economical  of  space  and  dollars. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  with  all  the  public  buildings  with  which  our  archilects 
have  been  entrusted  of  late,  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  circular  scheme  or  has  had 
the  patience,  and  the  audacity,  as  one  may  say,  to  work  it  out. 

"Many  a  building  in  this  city  is  known  For  its  conventional  facade,  its  sculptured  pedi- 
ments or  friezes  which  are  often  grand  in  idea  and  enrich,  even  ennoble,  the  street.  They 
smile  upon  open  squares,  but  forbiddingly,  coldly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  people,  defying 
at  times,  concealing,  even  misleading  the  obser\-er  as  to  their  purpose,  and  so  prove  simply 
further  monuments  to  the  aesthetic  taste  of  a  few. 

"The  New  York  Court  House  is  not  one  monument  more  which  has  been  studied  .  .  . 
for  its  dramatic  value  from  the  sidewalk.  It  is  not  one  more  tower  which,  sky-scraper  fashion, 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  horizon  line  when  viewed  from  a  distance;  it  is  not  the  reproduction 
of  some  clas^c  building  ...  to  be  revered  for  its  association.  It  is  not  awe-inspiring,  grim. 
and  superior  when  seen  through  the  network  of  thoroughfares  that  bisect  the  lower  portion 
of  our  dty  —  part  of  a  series  of  impressionistic  facades,  towering  up  austere,  self-satisfied  — 
the  product  of  a  stem  acceptance  of  certain  rigid  laws  of  the  Renaissance,  or  classic  in  its 
most  uncompromising  school.  Obviously,  it  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  building  singularly  un- 
affected, monumental  in  the  sense  that  it  accepts  gracefully  the  great  privilege  of  service: 
and  yet  there  is  not  here  any  one  grand  front.  It  is  all  front;  whithersoever  we  look  a  calm 
quiet  countenance  confronts  us,  and  it  is  so  planned  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  material  comfort 
of  those  who  live  in  it.  .  .  . 

"The  central  idea  round  which  the  courts  assemble  might  be  likened  to  what  remains  of 
Agrippa's  creation,  the  Pantheon.  There  is  something  particularly  appropriate  and  significant 
in  the  hemispheral  dome.  ...  It  recalls  Agrippa's  temple  to  all  the  gods,  and  is  probably 
the  most  impressive  interior  in  the  world.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  lighting,  to  the  deeply 
coffered  dome,  which  with  its  square  panels  surrounds  the  lantern  light,  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  dome  is  supported  by  a  colonnading.  The  colonnading  .  .  .  bisects  the  building, 
running  at  right  angles  and  forms  the  outlines  of  a  Greek  Cross  making  in  that  manner  four 
equally  important  entrances  accented  by  larger  columns  on  the  outer  walls, 

"In  scale  the  New  York  Court  House  is  big.  In  actual  inches  it  will  be  as  large  as  the 
Colosseum,  measuring  the  diameter  of  that  wonder  in  its  narrowest  way." 

Describing  the  location  of  the  new  building-  and  its  associations, 
the  writer  continues: 

"a  short  distance  from  the  Tombs,  grim  and  terrible,  a  place  of  a  hundred  crimes,  .  .  .  and 
It  is  in  the  middle  of  this  turmoil  that  a  white  building  is  slowly  risirig,  a  building  typifying 
the  square  deal  between  man  and  his  neighbor." 

If  we  consider  the  finer  significance  of  architectural  design,  this  in- 
novation may  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  the  times  marking  a 
transition  in  the  development  of  our  civic  architecture,  and  foreshadowing 
a  future  when  it  shall  be  supported  and  inspired  by  a  broader  conception 
of  man's  nature  and  needs  and  more  xmiversal  ends  than  those  which 
bind  us  to  the  pursuit  of  a  merely  material  satisfaction  and  culture. 
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The  creative  genius  of  the  architect  has  for  long  been  cramped  and  wii^- 
clipped  in  the  service  of  adapting  structural  forms  inherited  from  classical 
models  to  the  ends  which  our  commercial  and  social  life  impose.  Even 
thus  shackled,  it  has  produced  many  works  of  great  classic  beauty,  and 
in  this  country  its  vitality  and  resource  are  seen  in  the  daring  and  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  which  has  developed  the  sky-scraper  and  other  forms  of 
industrial  architecture. 

But  siirely  the  awakening  art-genius  of  the  race  must  find  its  true 
power  through  a  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  same  fundamental  laws 
of  harmony  which  shall  regenerate  human  life,  and  in  their  light,  re- 
dedicate  itself  to  the  upward  path  of  human  service.  Its  singleness  of 
purpose  will  then  dissipate  the  confusion  of  accumulated  half-truths 
and  fragments  of  the  wreckage  of  past  ages,  not  only  present  with  us  in 
the  crumbling  forms  of  devitalized  religions  and  philosophies,  but  also 
in  our  motley  use  of  architectural  styles.  And  its  restored  equilibrium 
will  bring  to  a  focus  the  blurred  images  of  its  dreams,  and  with  clear 
vision  and  a  new  power  of  synthesis  it  will  shape  for  itself  a  living  style, 
nobler  harmonies  of  form. 

The  use  of  the  circular  form  and  of  curvature  in  architecture  offers 
a  theme  of  deep  interest.  Its  appearance  in  prehistoric  monuments  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  evidence  of  the  uni- 
versality of  its  symbolism. 

The  circle,  being  a  more  perfect  form  than  the  square  and  possessing 
higher  symbolic  relations,  is  potentially  the  unit  of  expression  of  a  higher 
order  of  structural  harmony,  capable  of  infinite  modification;  and  in- 
herent in  the  rhythms  of  curvature  is  a  suggestion  of  the  universal  and 
the  infinite  —  the  sphere-music  of  cyclic  law. 

That  the  circular  form  has  been  successfully  applied  in  the  case  of 
an  important  modem  public  building  is  proof  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
further  development  and  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  our  life  of  today. 
That  these  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  great  or  enduring  forms  of 
architecture  is  fully  recognised,  by  none  more  than  the  architects  them- 
selves; they  await  the  renewal  which  will  correspond  to  a  change  in  the 
heart-motive  of  mankind  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  our  outer  life 
is  woven.  The  congested  life  of  our  great  cities  with  their  competitive 
strife  in  the  pursuit  of  notoriety,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  finds  fitting  ex- 
pression in  the  towering  'sky-scrapers.'  Yet  impressive  as  these  may 
be  in  their  assertion  of  material  power  —  this  can  claim  no  kinship  with 
the  calm  beneficent  power  of  great  architecture.  Their  feverish  energy 
is  that  of  battling  Titans,  and  the  mood  they  inspire  recalls  the  excla- 
mation of  the  old  Buddhist  lama  in  Kim,  fresh  from  his  mountain  monas- 
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Lsmalaitd  Plata  A  Encraniu  D*^. 

POINT  LOMA  CLIFFS  AS  SCULPTURED  BY  THE  SEA 
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•WE   DEFY  THEE,  O  NEPTUNE!' 
ViewB  taken  just  north  of  the  International  Theosophical  Headquarters  Grounds 
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tery  in  Tibet,  as  he  entered  the  grim  iron  railway  station  at  Benares: 
"This  is  the  work  of  devils." 

When  this  titan  strength,  released  from  the  bondage  of  an  iron  age, 
shall  help  to  shape  new  conditions,  —  the  destruction  of  its  own  former 
creations  may  be  the  first  of  its  regenerative  labcffs. 

The  keynote  of  these  new  conditions  will  be  devotion  of  the  individual 
to  the  public  welfare.  This  spirit,  animating  our  civilization,  would 
surely  bring  about  a  changed  aspect  in  its  outer  life  —  in  the  general 
constructive  scheme  of  our  cities  —  permitting  a  really  great  architecture 
to  flourish.  It  would  introduce  a  higher  science  in  the  economics  of  time, 
space,  and  labor,  in  their  relation  to  constructive  design  and  arrange- 
ment —  the  planning  of  buildings  and  thoroughfares  —  than  those  which 
govern  a  machine-made  civilization. 

Public  buildings  would  be  numerous,  living  symbols  of  beauty  and 
power,  varied  and  related  to  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
and  purpose.  Private  residences  would  be  simple  and  unpretentious 
because  the  individual  would  find  his  work  and  inspiration  in  the  service 
of  that  universal  life  in  which  he  would  become  a  conscious  sharer. 

And  what  is  this  scheme  but  an  application  of  the  laws  of  architectural 
proportion  to  human  life?  Imagine  the  possibilities  of  this  spirit  animat- 
ing the  individuals  of  a  city,  a  state,  a  nation,  and  the  international 
relations  of  the  whole  world !  That  such  a  condition  is  possible  is  proven 
by  the  life  here  at  Lomaland  —  so  international  in  character  because 
it  is  a  co-operative  expression  of  man's  varied  racial  elements  —  a  co- 
operation which  is  not  dependent  on  external  similarity  of  nature  or 
tastes;  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  life  of  Humanity  because  its  power 
is  an  interior  one,  reaching  beyond  the  outer  differences  of  race,  tongue, 
or  creed. 

Of  this  larger  life  the  beautiful  circular  Temple,  (The  Aryan  MemOTial 
Temple,  or  Temple  of  Peace,  familiar  to  readers  of  this  magazine  and  to 
thousands  of  visitors)  designed,  built  and  dedicated  by  Katherine  Tingley 
nearly  eighteen  years  ago,  is  an  architectural  symbol,  and  a  prophecy 
—  a  parading  influence  of  harmony  felt  under  its  varied  aspects  of  light 
and  color  Hke  the  recurring  motif  of  a  sublime  musical  symphony. 


The  subject  of  all  the  states  of  consciousness  is  a  real  unit-being,  called 
Mind;  which  is  of  non-material  nature,  and  acts  and  develops  according 
to  laws  of  its  own,  but  is  specially  correlated  with  certain  material  molecules 
and  masses  forming  the  substance  of  the  Brain,—  George  T.  Ladd 
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STUDIES    IN    VERGIL:  by  J.  O.  Kinnaman,  A.  M..  Ph.  D. 

Part  III— Dido 
I 

^O  episode  in  all  literatiire  has  wielded  a  broader  and  deeper 
^  influence  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  European  peoples 
2  than  the  EMdo  episode  of  the  Aeneid.  In  its  appeal,  it  is 
ll  universal;  it  touches  the  life-spring  of  the  better  side  of 
human  nature;   it  is  the  theme  of  themes,  life  itself. 

Vergil  ruined,  for  the  great  majority  of  readers,  the  rest  of  the  Aeneid 
when  he  penned  this  throbbing  love-story.  It  is  the  episode  by  which 
Vergil  lifted  himself  among  the  great  poets.  Ovid  tells  us  that  the  Dido 
was  a  favorite  in  his  day.  Macrobius  informs  us  that  sculptors,  painters, 
artists  of  all  kinds,  ever  employed  the  theme  set  forth  by  Vergil.  The 
poet  did  not  invent  the  story  of  Aeneas  and  Dido,  for  the  tale  already 
existed  in  several  forms,  its  oldest  form  in  Roman  literature  being  found 
in  the  poem  of  Naevius,  'The  Punic  War.'  In  this  poem,  or  Annals 
in  poetic  form,  Aeneas  and  Dido  formed  the  backgroimd.  But  in  Vergil 
the  opposite  is  true;  the  historical  is  the  background  for  the  l^endary. 
Dido  and  Aeneas  form  an  episode  in  the  Punic  War  of  Naevius.  The 
Punic  War  is  no  episode  in  the  Aeneid,  yet  it  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Aeneid.  We  can  ever  feel  the  memories,  the  love  and  hate  of  that  ti- 
tanic struggle  pulsing  through  the  narrative.  Every  Roman  could  not 
but  feei  his  blood  stirred  by  the  events  of  the  then  world-struggle,  thoi^h 
past  for  nearly  two  centuries.  If  Vergil  wished  to  make  his  poem  the 
national  epic,  he  could  not  alTord  to  n^lect  a  theme  so  potent  in  the 
national  life  as  the  Punic  Wars. 

He  makes  his  hero  and  heroine  each  the  representative  of  the  genius 
of  a  race.  He  leaves  the  petty  behind  him,  and  elevates  accident,  petty 
jealousy,  individual  greed  to  a  higher  plane,  namely,  the  philosophy  of 
history:  the  inevitable  clash  of  two  diametrically  opposite  civilizations. 
Historically,  Carthage  and  Rome  fought  for  the  possession  of  Sicily 
and  the  rule  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  in  other  words,  a  struggle  of  greed 
with  greed."  Such  is  the  historian's  view-point.  But  that  is  not  all  of  it. 
There  exists  a  deeper  significance,  i.  e.,  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. Each  nation,  like  an  individual,  has  a  mission  to  fulfil,  a  life  to 
live,  a  death  to  die.  Each  nation  seeks  a  fulfilment  of  that  Ufe.  Rome 
and  Carthage  were  both  working  out  their  destinies,  and  they  came 
into  conflict  in  doing  so.  It  was  a  struggle  of  ideas  and  ideals  far  more 
than  a  struggle  for  territory  and  trade  control.  Let  us  examine  the 
subject  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  cause  of  the  Trojan  War,  as  previously  shown,  was  first,  to 
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gain  control  of  trade  routes;  second,  that  ever  constant  stru^le  between 
Oriental  and  Occidental  Ideas  and  ideals.  Oriental  ideas  and  ideals  had 
crystallized,  become  stagnant,  there  was  no  pr(^ess,  no  innovation; 
the  individual  was  nothing,  the  state  everything.  There  was  no  ex- 
pression for  the  individual  except  the  despot  who  was  the  government, 
and  even  he  was  ringed  about  with  bands  of  steel  in  the  form  of  pre- 
cedent and  religious  formulae  from  which  he  could  seldom  break. 

The  Occidental  was  just  the  opposite.  Progress,  innovation,  was 
the  rule.  It  was  expected.  The  individxwl  sought  ever  to  express  him- 
self in  multitudinous  and  divers  ways.  The  state  existed  for  the  in- 
dividual, and  not  the  individxal  for  the  state.  Religion  developed  the 
person;  it  did  not  hold  him  in  abject  slavery.  The  ruler  was  the  re- 
presentative of  the  sovereign  will  of  all  the  people  governed,  and  not 
a  ruler  because  of  the  chance  of  birth. 

Greece  was  the  champion  of  free  thought,  progress  in  politics  and 
religion,  innovation  in  education,  art,  literature,  science;  in  short,  the 
champion  of  the  humanities.  Persia  was  the  representative  of  the  very 
opposite.  They  came  into  conflict  in  the  memorable  Graeco-Persian 
War.  Occidentalism  prevailed,  and  held  at  bay  the  Oriental  dragon, 
Stagnation,  until  the  budding  Greek  civilizaticm  could  grow  to  full 
bloom  and  hand  its  fruit  on  to  the  west,  i.  e.,  to  Rome.  Then  Rome 
in  the  vigor  of  her  youth  must  finish  the  struggle.  Oriental  ideas  and 
ideals  were  nurtured  and  nursed  on  the  nca-them  coast  of  Africa,  "op- 
posite Italy  and  the  Tiber's  mouth,"  at  Carth^e,  the  western  represen- 
tative of  orientalism.  Here  the  civilization  grew,  flourished,  and  waxed 
strong.  One  hundred  miles  separated  it  from  the  stronghold  of  progress. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  two  civilizations  should  come  into  conflict. 
Sicily  was  the  mere  vehicle  or  medium  that  precipitated  the  struggle. 
The  Punic  Wars  were  the  concluding  and  closing  scenes  begun  at  Mara- 
thon. Vergil  names  this  force  or  power  that  draws  the  two  nations  into 
death  stn:^]e  —  Fatum.  The  nation  that  has  the  larger  ideas  and 
ideals  will  win,  for  strength  of  army  and  navy  will  gravitate  to  that  side. 

Besides  the  main  issue  of  any  conflict,  there  always  enter  some  sub- 
ordinate ones.  These  issues  become  complicated  and  confused,  making 
it  difficult  for  actors  contemporaneous  with  events  to  distinguish  that 
which  is  right  and  that  which  is  wrong,  and,  as  a  result,  men  with  right 
motives  take  the  wrong  side.  This  confusion  of  issues  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  tragedy  is  built,  and  in  actual  life,  the  only  source  from 
which  it  springs.  In  the  study  of  these  issues  involving  nations,  the 
problem  puts  itself  nearly  upon  the  plane  of  the  abstract,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  not  so  difficult.  But  when  the  stage  is  reduced, 
the  actors  not  nations  but  individuals,  then  the  solution  is  very  difficult. 
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fo*  we  have  a  conflict  of  ideas  and  ideals,  purposes  and  passions  of  indi- 
vidual men  and  women.  The  principles  they  maintain  cross  and  recross, 
until  the  result  is  an  entangled  web  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow 
any  one  thread;  in  addition  there  is  the  reaction  of  personality  upon 
personality,  and  the  personal  equation  ever  to  be  taken  into  accoimt. 
Under  such  conditions  our  sympathy,  our  instinct  of  race,  nation,  and 
environment,  play  upon  our  heart  strings,  and  judgment  abdicates  in 
favor  of  the  other  impulses  of  our  nature. 

We  are  far  enough  removed  in  time  from  the  Pimic  Wars  for  us  to 
see  and  reduce  the  issue  between  Carthage  and  Rome  to  its  simplest 
terms:  the  conflict  of  two  civili2ations.  That  was  true  even  in  Vergil's 
day.  He  saw  it  clearly.  He  let  his  hero  and  heroine  represent  national 
types,  types  of  civilization,  but  kept  them  individuals,  personal  and 
human.  The  poet  touches  the  universal  heart  of  mankind,  for  in  the 
person  of  his  two  creatxu-es,  he  lets  us  see  the  same  kind  of  warfare  that 
is  going  on  in  the  heart  of  each  of  us,  the  conflict  between  love  and  duty, 
each  pulling  in  opposite  direction.  Our  sympathy  is  touched  just  in 
proportion  to  our  experience.  We  cannot  be  touched  by  anythiig  not  . 
within  the  scope  of  our  experience.  The  broader  our  experience,  the 
broader  and  deeper  our  sympathy.  Everything  must  come  within  the 
realms  of  experience.  Only  through  the  particular  can  we  apprehend 
the  universal.  Vergi!  used  this  law  to  show  the  universal  through  the 
particular. 

If  we  take  it  for  granted  that  Vergil  took  his  theme  from  Naevius, 
it  is  not  probable  that  his  treatment  followed  the  line  of  the  older  poet. 
It  is  patent  that  Vergil  used  Greek  tragedy  as  his  model.  He  was  a  close 
student  of  Euripides  who  delights  to  show  the  confljct  of  character  with 
character,  the  play  of  passion  and  principle,  especially  that,  involving 
woman.  Hecuba,  Andromache,  and  Alcestis  are  pictures  of  woman  as 
mother  and  wife.  It  was  for  Euripides  to  open  in  literature  a  new  phase 
which  it  has  never  lost,  viz:  the  love-theme.  He  gives  us  this  in  the 
Phaedra.  This  note  is  first  struck  in  the  Hippolytus,  never  to  be  lost 
from  that  day  to  this.  After  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  attention  was 
turned  from  the  state  to  the  individual,  and  it  gave  man  an  opportimity 
to  study  the  motive  force  behind  all  action.  In  other  words,  the  love 
story  became  very  popular  and  so  still  remains. 

Vergil  experiments  with  the  theme  in  the  Eclogs,  but  he  fails  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  They  are  fine,  worthy,  and  amiable 
young  people,  but  they  do  not  impress  one  as  being  seriously  in  love. 
Deliberate  periods  do  not  impress  one  with  the  throbbing  impulses  of 
the  heart.  The  sentences  must  be  shcfft,  sharp,  direct,  and  to  the  point, 
in  order  to  convey  to   the   reader   the  impress  of  the  master  passicm. 
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The  abnormal  mind  does  not  appeal  to  Vergil.  He  takes  man  and 
woman  as  he  finds  them  in  actual  life;  love,  hate,  longings,  hopes;  the 
aspiratiMis,  the  bitter  disappointments  of  a  feminine  heart,  and  puts 
them  on  the  screen  for  our  inspection;  also  the  duty,  the  ambitions,  the 
religious  ideals  of  a  man,  setting  the  opposite  forces  loose  to  play  against 
each  other.  The  'machinery'  of  the  gods  does  not  influence,  direct,  or 
guide  events,  for  the  forces  are  already  at  work  that  produce  tragedy. 

In  the  Dido,  Vergil  reaches  the  zenith  of  his  power.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  he  has  never  been  surpassed,  even  if  ever  equaled.  He  inter- 
prets feminine  nature  with  a  master  hand;  he  accomplishes  the  almost 
impossible,  he  interprets  that  which  almost  evades  interpretation. 

n 

In  the  study  of  the  tragedy  of  Aeneas  and  Dido,  we  must  try  to 
realize  Vergil's  conception  of  the  central  figiu*e.  Dido.  She  is  a  woman 
and  a  queen,  a  woman  in  instinct,  feeling,  and  sympathy,  a  queen  in 
her  broad  ideas,  ideals,  and  accompUshraents.  She  is  radically  different 
from  Homer's  women,  except  Penelope  and  Andromache.  Calypso  is 
a  goddess,  and  thus  removed  &om  human  restricticHis.  Helen  can  be 
summarized  in  one  word,  'flirt.'  Andromache  is  the  staid  matron  and 
devoted  mother,  thus  more  nearly  approaching  the  modem  conception 
of  wifehood  and  motherhood. 

Dido  is  wife  and  widow.  She  realizes  the  joy  of  being  a  happy  wife 
as  well  as  the  sorrows  of  a  widow.  Besides  being  a  widow,  she  was  child- 
less, and  her  starved  heart  cried  out  for  that  solace  that  is  the  balm  of 
every  truly  feminine  heart.  She  loves  children.  She  has  ever  in  her 
mind  the  thought  of  her  murdered  husband,  Sichaeus.  He,  the  husband, 
had  met  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  his  wife's  brother,  Pygmalion,  and  through 
greed  rally  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  He  had  no  regard  for  his  sister's 
feelings,  but  tried  to  calm  her  fears  by  lies.  This  the  heart-story  of  the 
woman  though  a  queen. 

Dido  the  queen  is  never  sunk  in  the  woman  as  is  the  case  in  Phaedra. 
Dido  is  the  queen,  and  always  remains  the  queen,  even  in  death,  yea, 
in  Hades  she  retains  her  regal  bearing.  She  is  a  great  queen,  the  founder 
of  a  great  city  and  a  great  nation.  She  is  great  in  the  zenith  of  her  power, 
great  in  her  fall;    her  greatness  and  her  fall  are  ever  synonymous. 

Dido's  sympathy  is  broad  and  deep;  just  as  broad  and  deep  as  her 
own  experience  and  sorrow,  but  xmdemeath  her  beauty  of  extericff,  the 
outward  tranquillity  of  her  disposition,  we  can  catch  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  Oriental.    In  her  sweet  repose  one  can  see  the  restlessness  of  the 
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tiger.  But  the  details  of  this  element  of  her  character  we  shall  further 
discuss  at  the  proper  place.  Ilioneus  gives  a  hint  of  this  in  her  character, 
Book  I;  539-541,  when  he  says,  "Quod  genus  hoc  hominum?  quaeve 
hxmc  tam  bzirbara  morem" 

Pennittit  patria?  hospitio  prohibemur  harenae; 
Bella  dent,  primaque  vetant  con^stere  terra. 

But  we  lose  aght  of  this  accusation  in  Dido's  most  natural  reply 
in  vv.  563-564: 

Res  dura,  et  regni  novilas  me  talia  cogunt 
Moliri.  et  lale  fines  custode  tueri. 

and  in  the  famous  line  (574)  so  often  quoted: 

Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agelur. 

Thus  she  allays  the  suspicions  of  Aeneas  and  his  companions,  and 
also  causes  the  reader,  usually,  to  lose  sight  of  this  oriental  tendency 
of  character,  or  as  Venus  puts  it  in  Book  1 :  661 : 

Quippe  domum  timet  ambiguam  Tyriosque  bilingues. 

Why  two  people  fall  in  love  with  each  other  is  not  within  our  province 
to  discuss.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  from  the  very  beginning  that 
Dido  is  fated  to  fall  in  love  with  Aeneas;  while,  oti  the  other  hand,  Aeneas 
will,  on  his  part,  likewise  fall  in  love,  but  with  a  wide  difference.  Aeneas, 
finally,  allows  duty  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations,  but  he  does  so 
imder  divine  compulsion. 

Dido  is  a  beautiful  woman,  accwding  to  Vergil.  Was  Vergil  writing 
his  ideal  of  a  woman?  Was  he  painting  a  word-picture,  or  was  he  actually 
portraying  for  us  that  most  wondrous  woman  of  antiquity,  the  'serpent 
of  the  Nile,'  Cleopatra?    If  we  turn  to  Book  1 :  496-503  we  get  the  picture: 

....  forma  pulcherrima.  EMdo 
Incessit,  magna  iuvenum  slipante  caterva. 

Qualis  in  Eurotae  ripis,  aut  per  iuga  Cynthi 
Exercet  Diana  chores;    quam  mille  secutae 
,   Hinc  aCque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreaaes:    ilia  pharetram 
Pert  umero,  gradiensque  deas  supereminet  omnes. 

Picture  her  taller  than  her  companions,  graceful,  perfect  in  figure, 
lithe,  symmetrical  in  every  step,  queenly  in  every  move  like  the  goddess 
Diana,  regal  in  bearing,  but  still  a  woman  among  women,  possessing 
every  characteristic  that  could  appeal  to  a  man  such  as  was  Aeneas,  and 
we  need  not  to  be  amazed  that  the  hero,  iron-minded  though  he  were 

.  .     stupet,  obtutuque  haeret  delixus  in  uno. 
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Dido  displays  the  modesty  of  the  triie  woman,  when  addressed  by 
IliOTieus: 

Turn  breviter  Dido,  vultum  demissa,  profatur. 

The  best  known  balm  for  sorrow  is  work.  This  remedy  Dido  assi- 
duously applied,  as  is  to  be  seen  by  her  founding  and  building  the  dty 
of  Carthage.  Vergil  finely  portrays  this  point  for  us  in  his  famous  simile. 
Book  I:   430-436: 

Qualis  apes  aestate  nova  per  florea  rura 

Exercet  sub  sole  labor:  quum  gentis  adultos 

Educunt  fetus,  aut  quum  liquentia  ihella 
Stipant,  et  duld  distendunt  nectare  cellas; 

Aut     onera     accipiunt     venientiun,     aut     agmine     facto 

Ignavum  fucos  pecus  a  praesepibus  arcent: 

Fervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  mella. 

She  is  full  of  energy,  determination  and  resource.  She  has  suffered; 
she  has  hidden  sorrows;  but  she  is  bound  to  rise  above  this  dead  weight 
by  the  buoyant  force  of  work.  She  is  succeeding.  The  past  is  gradually 
fading  into  a  dim  memory.  She  is  surrounded  by  danger  on  every  hand; 
she  is  the  object  of  desire  and  envy  on  the  part  of  several  native  African 
potentates,  but  she  shows  diplomacy  and  manages  to  keep  them  guessing, 
or  plays  them  one  against  the  other.  But  what  a  complete  and  radical 
change  takes  place  when  Aeneas  appears! 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that,  on  the  part  of  Dido,  it  is  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight.  There  was  no  need  for  Venus  to  employ  the  divinity  of 
Cupid  to  counterfeit  little  Ascanius  in  order  to  touch  the  queen's  heart. 
It  seems  that  the  queen  rather  turned  the  tables,  and  used  the  child  or 
his  counterfeit  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  father.  At  least  the  reader 
discovers  long  before  Aeneas  has  finished  his  story  that  Dido  is  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  the  tall,  dark  stranger.  The  first  step  in  that  direction 
was  sympathy.  The  loss  of  a  wife  on  one  side  and  the  loss  of  a  husband 
on  the  other,  almost  parallel  experiences,  each  an  exile  from  the  native 
land,  the  founding  of  or  the  wanting  to  found  a  city,  grief  and  sorrow, 
fOTmed  the  second  step.  Such  were  the  visible  steps,  but  what  can  we 
say  of  the  ultimate  cause?  We  leave  the  further  psychic  causes  to  the 
discussion  of  professicmal  psycholt^sts. 

Now  comes  the  battle  and  struggle  in  Dido's  own  mind.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  basic  principle  of  tragedy  begins,  the  confusion  of  issues. 
Dido  had  resolved  never  to  marry  again  {this  being,  by  the  way,  the 
Roman's  highest  ideal  of  duty  in  this  regard).  The  question  that  cries 
for  solution  is:  shall  she  follow  the  path  of  ideal  duty  or  shall  she  yield 
to  inclination?  She  says,  "Since  the  death  of  my  hapless  husband, 
Sichaeus,  this  man  alone  has  touched  my  heart  and  shaken  my  resolution 
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until  it  totters."  She  realizes  that  she  has  spoken  the  truth,  and  that 
her  resolution  is  weakening.  Then  she  tries  to  strengthen  her  resolution 
by  a  curse,  and  an  appeal  to  her  honor  (Pudor),  and  woman's  final  re- 
sort —  tears. 

Anna  begins  to  clear  away  the  barriers  and  smooth  the  road  for  Dido's 
feet.  She  asks  why  Dido  should  go  on  wasting  her  beauty  and  life  in 
soUtude  and  sorrow?  She  had  remained  long  loyal  to  Sicimeus,  and  to 
clinch  her  argument  she  asks  her  several  common-sense  questions  in 
the  following.  Book  IV:  v.  34: 

Id  cinerem  aut  Manes  credis  curare  sepultos? 

It  was  all  very  well  not  to  have  married  any  one  before,  since  none 
was  pleasing  to  her,  but  now  this  was  all  changed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
stranger-guest,  v.  38: 

.  .  .  placitone  etiam  pugnabis  amori? 

Anna  belongs  to  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy,  and  inclination 
is  her  guide  in  life.     She  brings  forward  also  political  considerations: 


I,  quorum  consederis  arvis? 

These  dangers  can  be  averted  by  the  aid  of  Aeneas. 

Dido  is  a  woman  of  action  rather  than  reflexion.  She  has  not  any 
deep-rooted  philosophy  of  life;  therefore  she  has  no  reserve  force  upon 
which  to  fall  back.  She  surrenders  her  ideal  to  her  inclination.  Vergil 
points  this  clearly  in: 

Ante,  Pudor,  quam  te  violo  aut  tua  iura  resolvo. 

Anna's  words  accomplish  that  which  Dido  had  deprecated.  Yet 
all  the  time  Dido  is  seeking  and  longing  for  these  very  words,  this  sup- 
port, this  confirmation  by  another  of  the  thing  she  alcme  lacked  the 
stamina  to  execute.  But  when  she  found  this  support,  she  hesitated 
no  longer.  It  seems  to  be  a  human  aversion  to  shouldering  alone  all  the 
responsibility.  This  division  of  responsibility  seems  to  strengthen  the 
resolution.  Later,  Dido  upbraids  her  sister  for  giving  her  the  advice 
she  wished  to  hear,  verses  548-49: 

Tu,  lacrimiB  evicta  meis,  tu  prima  furentem 
His,  germana,  malis  oneras,  atque  obiids  hosti. 

Why  should  Dido  deny  herself  the  privilege  of  a  second  marriage, 
is  the  question,  at  this  point,  in  the  mind  of  the  modem  reader.  It  was 
an  ancient  Roman  ideal  never  to  enter  the  second  time  the  marriage 
bonds.  This  ideal  did  not  prevail  in  Vergil's  day,  however,  but  yet  the 
ideal  was  not  entirely  dead;  besides,  it  was  Vergil's  purpose  to  revive 
some  of  the  virtues  long  neglected  by  the  Romans.    If  a  woman  married 
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the  second  time  she  was  not  considered  pure  and  undefiled,  nor  could 
she  offer  sacrifice  to  Pudicitia.  Vergil  depicts  here  the  ideal  for  Roman 
womanhood.  Shall  Dido  exemplify  that  ideal  or  shall  she  yield  to  this 
one  sin?  Sih  in  the  purely  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.,  missing  the 
mark  of  the  ideal.  The  sin  lies  within  the  mind  of  the  actor.  It  would 
be  no  sin  on  the  part  of  Dido,  neither  wrong  in  thought  nor  action,  to 
attempt  to  win  the  love  of  Aeneas,  but  the  culpa  comes  in  attempting 
it  against  her  conscience.    It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  with  the  queen. 

Dido  takes  the  fatal  step;  she  makes  the  tragic  decision;  she  yields 
to  her  inclination,  ignraing  the  highest  ideal.  How  inconsistent  her 
acts!  Now  she  in  company  with  Anna  seeks  the  shrines  to  invoke  blessing 
for  the  very  thing  for  which  she  has  just  invoked  the  direst  curse.  It 
is  tragic  irony.  She  sacrifices  to  Ceres,  Apollo,  and  Lyaeus,  i.  e.  the  gods 
presiding  over  the  founding  of  cities,  marriage  and  joy,  and  law-giving. 

Vergil's  comment  upon  Dido's  sacrifice  is  one  of  those  instances  in 
which  the  poet  seems  to  reveal  the  arcana  of  his  innermost  thoughts; 
yet  it  is  most  difficult  to  detect  exactly  Vergil's  attitude  in  re  the  religious 
thought  and  rituals  of  his  day,  for  the  most  zealous  ritualist  could  scarce 
quarrel  with  his  words: 

"Alas,  how  dull  the  souls  of  seers!  What  prayers,  what  shrines  can  soolh  the  conscience 
once  outraged!" 

Dido  proceeds  with  her  courting  of  Aeneas.  She  leads  him  through 
the  dty:  ^e  shows  him  her  Sidonian  wealth,  a  city  founded  and  finished 
—  all  his  for  the  asking,  and  she  is  oiTering  with  it  herself  to  be  his  and 
its  queen.  But  he  will  not  see  it  in  spite  of  his  words  in  Book  1 :  437 
and  557.  She  impatiently  awaits  {quaerit)  the  return  of  the  banquet 
at  the  close  of  the  day  {labente  die),  and  she  hangs  upon  his  words  {pendet 
ab  ore). 

Now  come  one  of  the  most  human  touches  of  the  poet: 

"Afterwards,  after  the  guests  have  departed,  and  the  waning  moon  in  her  turn  withdraws 
her  light  and  the  sinking  stars  invite  to  slumber,  she  in  the  vacant  hall  pines  alone,  and  re- 
clines upon  the  couch  still  warm  with  his  personality." 

Had  the  poet  lived  the  experiences  he  depicts?  If  not,  could  he 
so  vividly  have  portrayed  them?    Thus  pass  the  days. 

Now  is  introduced  the  episode  of  Juno  and  Venus  that  culminates 
in  the  sin  of  Dido.  The  plan  suggested  by  Juno  is  literally  fulfilled. 
Juno  is  not  planning  to  ruin  Dido  morally,  but  merely  to  make  her  the 
instrument  that  would  "divert  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  Libyan 
shores."  Venus  is  more  to  blame  for  the  fall  of  Dido  than  Juno,  for 
the  former  knew  that  the  fates  would  allow  no  such  thing,  so  she  can 
see  that  the  one  inevitable  result  must  be  the  ruin  of  the  queen.    Usually, 
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human  beings  were  but  pawns  in  the  hands  of  the  gods.  But  in  the 
attitude  of  Juno,  Vergil  rises  far  above  Euripides. 

Dido  has  attained  her  desire,  but  as  time  goes  on  she  finds  that  it 
demands  more  and  more  of  her.  Rumor  denounces  both  of  them.  The 
Poet  (IV:  vv.  181-183)  describes  Rumor  as  a  fiend  having  as  many 
eyes  and  tongues  as  she  had  feathers  on  her  body. 

Finally,  Jupiter  takes  notice  of  the  case,  and  sends  Mercury  to  arouse 
Aeneas  to  his  duty. 

Dido  finds  that  the  fulfilment  of  her  inclination  does  not  contribute 
to  her  happiness.  Suspicion  hovers  ever  in  her  mind.  She  has  a  presenti- 
ment that  all  is  not  as  well  as  it  appears  on  the  surface.  Her  uneasiness 
of  soul  assumes  complete  control  of  her  mind,  since  she  has  thrown  duty 
to  the  winds.    A  complete  change  has  come  into  her  life  and  character. 

Aeneas,  in  the  meantime,  is  thinking.  The  mode  of  thought  of  years 
cannot  be  discarded  easily  or  readily.  For  seven  years  he  has  had  one 
thought,  one  purpose  in  view,  i.  e.,  the  founding  of  a  new  Troy,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  home  for  his  people,  the  building  of  an  asylum  for  the 
homeless  Penates.  The  thought  of  his  father  comes  to  him,  and  of  the 
wrong  that  he  is  doing  lulus  in  keeping  him  away  from  his  heritage  in 
Italy.  In  his  sleep  his  father  appears  before  Aeneas  with  sad  and  down- 
cast countenance,  but  Aeneas  cannot  look  him  in  the  eyes,  for  he  realizes 
that  he  is  neglecting  his  duty  to  everyone.  He  feels  for  the  queen,  his 
heart  is  not  dead  to  her,  but  duty  calls.  The  turning-point  comes  when 
Mercury  appears  before  him  with  the  message  of  Jupiter,  also  asking 
him  a  few  pointed  questions.  He  sees  his  duty  clearly,  and  determines 
to  perform  it,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  might  as  far  as  Carthaginians 
and  their  queen  were  concerned.  How  to  broach  his  determination  to 
the  queen  was  a  puzzle,  but  she  does  it  for  him  with  her  woman's  intuition. 

She  then  truly  becomes  the  reginam  furenlem,  and  she  relieves  her 
mind  by  telling  Aeneas  plainly  what  she  thinks  of  his  actions.  He  lets 
her  rage  until  she  talks  herself  out,  then  he  makes  his  reply  in  which  he 
seems  to  forget  the  words  that  he  used  in  Book  I:  606-610.  He  tells 
her  of  his  vision  of  Mercury,  of  his  dreams,  of  his  ambition,  of  his  duty, 
but  he  adds  a  somewhat  saving  clause,  v.  361 :  Italiam  non  sponte  seqitor. 

In  her  reply,  all  the  fury  of  a  woman  spumed  comes  to  the  surface, 
reinforced  by  her  Oriental  nature.  She  upbraids  him,  she  reviles  him, 
abuses  him,  expressing  the  hope  that  he  may  be  shipwrecked.  With 
that  she  flings  herself  away,  leaving  him  "with  a  thousand  things  to  say." 

Then  her  mood  changes.  She  sends  Anna  to  beg  him  not  to  abandon 
his  purpose  but  to  delay  until  she  could  adjust  herself  to  their  changed 
relations.  Aeneas  listens  to  Anna,  and  weeps,  but  the  appeal  is  in  vain, 
for  (verse  449)  his  mens  immota  manet,  and  naught  have  the  tears  availed. 
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Despair  and  superstition  drives  Dido  insane.  Everything  is  an  omen. 
The  owl  on  the  palace  roof  terrifies  her,  her  dreams  are  horrible.  She 
seemed  to  be  alone  in  a  desert  with  the  unpitying  face  of  Aeneas  ever 
in  pxirsuit.  She  hears  the  voice  of  Sichaeus  issuing  from  the  chapel 
dedicated  to  him  in  the  palace.  Her  insanity  is  complete,  and  with  the 
shrewdness  of  the  insane  she  plans  her  own  destruction,  and  again  calls 
in  superstition,  in  the  form  of  magic  rites,  to  cover  her  purpose.  She 
invokes  the  curse  that  is  to  make  Carthage  and  Rome  enemies  forever. 
5he  mounts  the  pyre;  her  last  soliloquy  follows  with  her  destruction 
and  descent  to  the  shades  below. 

But  let  us  mark  that  in  the  end  love  conquered  her  madness  and 
hatred;  it  is  the  one  dominant  note. 

The  Greek  tragic  poets  do  not  deliberate  so  much  upon  wickedness, 
wrecked  Uves,  as  upon  some  great  error  or  weakness.  Dido's  fall  was 
due  entirely  to  weakness  of  will-power.  Aeneas  crossed  her  path  and 
became  her  temptation;  she  gives  way  to  inclination,  loses  her  sense  of 
proportion,  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  of  course,  falls  from  her  high  estate. 

Aeneas's  part  in  the  fall  of  Dido  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  agreed 
to  the  proposals  of  Dido,  and  that  he  dallied  in  Carthage.  Of  these  two 
points,  the  latter,  no  doubt,  strongly  appealed  to  the  Roman,  while 
the  fcMiner  scarcely  caught  his  attention.  The  Roman  was  ever  very 
careful  of  his  duty  to  the  state;  in  fact,  it  was  his  highest  virtue.  So 
Aeneas  in  the  eyes  of  his  descendants  sinned  most  in  his  temporary 
neglect  of  his  state. 

But  Vergil  wishes  strongly  to  bring  something  else  to  the  attention 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  seems  to  wish  to  condemn  the  double  standard 
of  morals,  one  for  the  woman,  and  one  entirely  different  for  the  man, 
which  was  the  prevailing  condition  in  his  times.  It  anticipates  by  almost 
fifty  years  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  grand  conception  contributed 
to  the  moral  awakening,  and  to  the  deepening  of  the  moral  sense.  The 
thing  that  Vergil  is  stressing  throughout  the  book  is  moral  strength, 
character-building,  and  righteousness. 

If  Dido  acted  as  the  medium  of  the  above  great  lesson,  she  lived 
and  died  not  in  vain. 

After  reading  the  book,  the  chief  question  in  the  mind  of  the  school- 
boy or  school-girl  is:  Was  Dido  a  real  flesh-and-blood  woman?  Did 
she  actually  live  and  love? 

I  have  been  asked  this  question,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  by  every 
class  I  have  taught  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  answer  their  questions,  not,  however,  by  the  orthodox  method 
of  saying  "she  is  identical  with  the  goddess  Ashtoreth,  Semiramis,  and 
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Aphrodite."  It  may  be  that  I  have  been  able  to  convince  no  one  but 
myself,  but,  at  least,  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  that  thoroughly. 
I  tell  them  that  I  believe  that  Dido  was  a  real  woman,  and  that  she  did 
what  Vergil  portrays  her  as  doing,  but,  of  course,  stating  my  position 
in  sufficient  detail  for  them  to  understand  it  clearly. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  relegate  too  much  to  mythology  and  po- 
etic license  without  scientifically  studying  the  origin  of  myths,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  myths  arose  in  the  untutored  mind  of  the  prehistoric 
savage  and  in  some  way  were  handed  down  to  classical  times,  worked 
over  by  the  master-minds,  and  thus  became  the  pleasing  thing  that  we 
know  today.  That  trait  was  especially  peculiar  to  certain  Eiu-opean  schol- 
ars and  so-called  schools.  They  proceeded  to  identify  the  characters 
of  the  Iliad,  of  the  Odyssey,  and  of  other  poems  with  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  mythology.  Sometimes  they  reversed  the  process,  stripped 
the  god  of  his  divinity,  and  made  him  a  mere  man.  Sometimes  they 
did  not  trouble  themselves  even  to  that  extent,  but  made  some  wild 
hypothetic  statement  and  let  it  pass  for  a  fact.  As  a  result,  we  have  a 
grand  medley  of  statements  that  pass  for  facts,  a  Chinese  puzzle  that 
even  the  learned  (?)  savants  could  not  solve.  They  merely  added  to 
the  confusion. 

Let  us  study  the  process  of  apotheosis,  using  just  a  little  common- 
sense  of  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed,  and  see  at  what  conclusion  we  may 
arrive. 

Human  nature  is  alike  the  world  over,  and  practically  identical 
in  all  ages.  Ancestor-worship  is  nothing  more,  when  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms,  than  hero-worship  carried  a  step  farther.  Hero-worship  usually 
precedes  even  the  death  of  the  hero.  Legend  gathers  around  him  even 
during  liis  lifetime;  when  he  has  passed  to  his  fathers,  this  process  goes 
on,  and  as  time  rolls  by  the  hero  becomes  the  god.  The  apotheosis  is 
complete.  But  the  apotheosis  does  not  eliminate  the  fact  tl^t  he  lived, 
moved,  and  had  his  being  as  a  man. 

This  is  the  natiu^l  process  at  the  present  time;  it  was  thus  in  Roman 
and  Greek  times,  and  so  as  far  back  as  nms  the  history  of  man.  This 
process  is  in  existence  among  us  now.  Abraham  Lincoln  passed  from 
among  us  only  fifty-three  years  ago:  men  are  still  living  who  knew  him 
personally;  yet  we  all  know  what  an  amount  of  legend  has  gathered 
around  him.  This  is  testified  to  by  the  almost  countless  volumes  that 
have  been  written  about  him,  some  of  them  entitled  'The  True  Abraham 
Lincoln'  etc.  Legend  is  composed  of  both  truth  and  fiction.  The  fiction 
is  added  by  enthusiastic  admirers  in  order  to  add  to  the  renown  and 
glcxry  of  the  hero.  As  the  years  go  by  this  mass  of  legend  increases  until 
it  is  impossible  to  find  the  line  of  demarcation  between  truth  and  fiction. 
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Perhaps  at  the  end  of  three  thousand  years,  scholars  of  that  day  will 
have  to  use  the  process  of  elimination  with  a  ponderous  apparatus  criticus 
in  order  to  obtain  the  truth  concerning  our  Lincobi,  as  is  already  the 
case  in  r^ard  to  Washington,  If  we  were  in  the  st^e  of  development 
where  this  process  had  been  carried  farther  than  the  present  day,  these 
men  would  long  e^o  have  been  catalogued  among  the  gods.  We  rank 
them  among  our  great  heroes,  we  attribute  to  them  certain  ceremonies, 
we  observe  their  birthdays,  etc.,  so  that  it  may  well  be  possible  that 
thousands  of  years  hence,  the  then  antiquarians  may  say  and  argue  from 
evidence  that  we  considered  our  heroes  as  gods.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  way  they  interpret  us,  yet  we  know  that  these  were  real  men  who 
accomplished,  in  the  main,  the  achievements  assigned  to  tjiem. 

Augustus  was  worshiped,  also  Julius,  yet  does  that  abrogate  the 
fact  that  Julius  was  the  greatest  Roman  and  Augustus  his  close  second? 
But  their  divine  honors  were  bestowed  upon  them  by  an  admiring  public. 

Thus  we  see,  when  we  clear  away  much  rubbish,  much  scholarly  eru- 
dition and  self-assertion;  and  using  just  common  sense  the  while,  keeping 
in  mind  the  true  psycholi^cal  attitude  of  men's  minds,  we  can  arrive 
at  near-facts  that  may  guide  us  into  paths  of  truth,  ultimately. 

If  Dido  became  identified  with  the  goddesses  mentioned  above,  it 
took  place  after,  long  after,  her  death.  She  never  was  a  goddess  first, 
then  later  brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  human  being.  The  very  fact 
of  her  later  being  considered  a  goddess,  is  strong  evidence  of  her  probable 
historicity.  In  other  words,  the  'faded  gods'  never  became  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  song  and  literature. 

This  criticism,  it  seems  to  me,  may  well  be  applied  to  other  charac- 
ters of  Epic  song.  We  know  that  real  historical  characters  of  the  northern 
European  races  have  been  woven  into  epic  literature:  no  one  challenges 
that  fact.  If  that  be  true,  why  could  it  not  be  true  in  regard  to  the  epic 
we  have  under  consideration? 

Every  legend  has  its  foundation  in  fact;  it  does  not  merely  'grow  up,' 
like  Topsy;  it  has  its  roots  far  down  in  the  stratum  of  fact  and  history. 
The  older  historians  and  poets  of  Rome,  whose  works  as  a  whole  are  lost 
to  us,  considered  Dido  as  historical  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments 
that  have  reached  us),  whether  as  the  original  founder  of  Carthage, 
we  have  no  sure  way  of  judging,  yet  the  city's  foundation  is  usually  as- 
signed to  the  ninth  century,  though  it  well  may  be  possible  that  the  reial 
date  far  preceded  the  one  usually  assigned.  We  are  now  forced  to  con- 
clude that  even  Rome  was  founded  many  centuries  before  754.  If  we 
study  contemporaneous  nations  of  the  Orient,  we  are  forced  to  the  belief 
that  Troy,  Carthage,  and  even  Rome  itself  are  very  recent,  though  we 
assign  their  date  as  the  twelfth  century.    Egypt  at  that  time  was  in 
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the  height  of  her  glory  and  power;  the  great  Empire  of  Minos  had  fallen 
under  the  hand  of  the  barbarian  from  the  far  North,  his  palace  was  a 
mass  of  ruins,  the  Minotaur  no  longer  bellowed  and  demanded  his  victims, 
and  even  his  'ally,'  the  Pharoah  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  trembled  in 
dread  of  the  return  of  the  'people  of  the  sea,'  as  the  monuments  of  the 
Nile  call  those  wild  freebooters  from  the  still  wilder  and  rougher  Scan- 
dinavian lands. 

Troy  with  its  frowning  walls  at  that  time  looked  down  upon  mirny 
an  annual  fair  held  upon  her  plains,  where  the  wares  of  the  civilized 
and  barbaric  world  were  bartered. 

Dido  says  that  her  father  was  Belus,  the  conqueror  of  Cyprus,  or  that 
he  at  least  held  jjart  of  that  island  under  his  sway.  This  was  a  period 
of  great  political  changes  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Space  forbids  us  further  discussion,  though  the  evidence  is  far  from 
being  exhausted.  May  we  ask  any  fair-minded  man,  one  who  is  not 
bound  up  in  the  exposition  of  some  pet  theory,  if  there  is  not  high  pro- 
bability for  the  real  existence  of  the  heroine  of  Book  IV  of  Vergil's  Aeneid? 
What  conclusion  will  be  drawn  by  any  boy  or  girl  without  prejudice? 


These  truths  are  in  no  sense  put  forward  as  a  revelation;  nor  does  the 
author  claim  the  position  of  a  revealer  of  mystic  lore  now  made  public  for 
the  first  time  in  the  world's  history.  For  what  is  contained  in  this  work 
is  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  thousands  of  volumes  embodying  the 
scriptures  of  the  great  Asiatic  and  early  European  religions,  hidden  under 
glyph  and  symbol,  and  hitherto  left  unnoticed  because  of  this  veil.  What 
is  now  attempted  is  to  gather  the  oldest  tenets  together  and  to  make  of 
them  one  harmonious  and  unbroken  whole.  The  sole  advantage  which  the 
writer  has  over  her  predecessors,  is  that  she  need  not  resort  to  personal 
speculations  and  theories.  For  this  work  is  a  partial  statement  of  what 
she  herself  has  been  taught  by  more  advanced  students,  supplemented,  in 
a  few  details  only,  by  the  results  of  her  own  study  and  observation. 

— H.  P.  Blavatsky,  in  'Preface'  to  The  Secrel  Doctrine 
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LONDON:     by  Floyd  C.  Egbert 

{With  pen-and-ink  drawings  by  R.  Mackell) 

f~  SIMMONS  was  a  London  clerk.    He  was  what  the 

I  poet  calls  a  "  pipe-and-a-stick  young  man."  His 
speech  bewrayed  him  for  Cockney:  you  could  hear 
Bow  Bells  jangling  in  it.  Though  not  too  oleaginous- 
ly,  as  you  might  say;  he  was  above  indiscretion  in 
the  matter  of  aitches;  which,  after  all,  is  the  main 
thing.   The  P.  stood  for  Peter. 

He  had  a  season  ticket  on  the  District  Railway, 
which  raises  one  above  the  rank  of  third-class  tra- 
veler —  or  used  to.  Every  morning  in  the  week  he 
emerged,  at  ten  minutes  to  eight,  from  a  semi- 
detached villa  residence  ('desirable')  in  Laburnum 
Terrace;  lit  his  pipe  at  the  garden  gate;  bought 
The  Daily  Flamer  at  the  station  bookstall,  and 
caught  the  eight  o'clock  train  to  the  city.  The  station 
was  Walham  Green.  The  pipe  would  last  him  as  far 
as  to  the  Temple,  or  perhaps  Blackfriars;  the  papwr  to 
Mark  Lane,  where  his  journey  ended.  His  days  were  spent  in  the 
outer  office  of  J.  J.  Merrill  and  Co.,  Metal  Brokers,  of  Mincing  Lane; 
I  forget  the  number.  J.  J.  Merrill  and  Co.  had  two  clerks,  of  whom 
P.  Simmons  was  the  senior.  The  other  fellow  used  to  be  sent  on  the 
errands:  Simmons,  maintaining  a  certain  state  in  the  outer  office  — 
especially  when  Merrill  was  out  —  had  the  privilege  of  sending  him. 
Merrill  — our  Mr.  J.  J.  Merrill  —  was  the  firm;  the  Co.,  like  North 
Poles  and  Equators  in  the  poem,  was  merely  a  conventional  sign.  In* 
respect  to  the  junior  clerk,  Mr.  Simmons'  rights  extended  still  further: 
as,  to  send  him  to  buy  oranges  in  the  street;  to  make  him  a  hone  for  the 
wit,  and  a  dumping-ground  for  stories  supposed  funny.  In  fact,  the 
junior  clerk  was  little  better  than  an  office  boy;  though  he  thought  he 
was  a  poet. 

At  1  P.  M.,  Simmons  would  repair  to  a  room  beneath  the  level  of  the 
street,  where  there  were  marble-topj>ed  tables,  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke, 
clerks  innumerable,  chess,  draughts,  and  dominoes.  The  chess  was  for 
the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  to  which  he  made  no  claim  to  belong;  he, 
when  he  had  eaten  his  steak-and-kidney  pudding  or  the  like,  would 
play  a  game  of  dominoes  with  kindred  spirits  over  his  second  daily  pipe. 
There,  also,  he  was  respectably  familiar  with  the  waitresses:  called  them 
Rose  or  Alice,  as  the  case  might  be.  Five  fifteen  saw  him  at  Mark  Lane 
Station  again;  and  so  home  strap-hanging  to  the  parental  semi-detached 
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at  Walham  Green.  He  derived  his  politics  from  the  ha'penny  press; 
by  religion,  he  was  impeccably  —  but  not  so  as  to  cause  insomnia  —  of 
the  one  Respectable  Fold.  As  to  his  philosophy :  he  had  been  known  once, 
in  a  moment  of  serious  self-searching,  to  confess  that  "It  (life,  or  the 
universe  —  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire  — )  was  a  rummy  sort  of 
go."  All  these  particulars  are  to  convince  you  that  he  was  in  fact  quite 
an      ordinary  young      man. 

His   even-  ings  were  de- 

voted to  wor-  ship     at     the 

shrineofaMiss  Violet     Smiff, 

No.    10,  Bur-  lington      Gar- 

dens,     round  the  comer.  She 

was  meek  and  mouselike,  had 

pale   eyes,    a  colorless  com- 

plexion,    and  more    or    less 

colwless  hair:  was  an  entire- 

ly    deserving  young  person. 

Worship  at  her  shrine,  I  said; 

in  sober  truth  the   phrase   is 

none   too  ac-  curate.       The 

odor  of  the  sacrifice  rose,  mostly,  to  his  own  nostrils.  Miss  Smiff  was 
an  immense  admirer  of  Mr.  Simmons,  and  he  knew  how  to  feed  the 
flames  of  her  admiration.  He  made  that  his  business  whenever  they 
were  together;  and  was  her  hero,  her  "flaming  lion  of  the  world."  She 
heard  that  phrase  In  a  poem  read  at  the  local  Literary  and  Philosophic 
Society;  and  wept,  it  did  remind  her  so  of  Mr.  Peter  Simmons.  Not 
that  it  was  all  take,  and  no  give,  with  him,  by  any  means.  A  certain 
■portion  of  his  salary  went  in  the  purchase  of  flowers;  to  be  exact,  a 
minimimi  of  sixpence  a  week.  It  came  more  expensive  usually,  and 
in  the  winter,  of  course,  could  not  be  managed  daily.  But  now  Sprii^ 
was  here,  and  violets  at  a  penny  or  twopence  the  bunch  with  the  flower- 
girls  on  most  days;  what  other  flower,  costly  though  it  were,  would  serve 
so  well?  It  was  a  kind  of  punning,  you  see.  The  violet  was  his  favorite 
flower. 

Now  Miss  Smiff  had  a  bosom  friend,  a  Miss  Amelia  Colman;  .they 
attended  the  Literary  and  Philosophic  in  comjjany;  were  the  inseparable 
prime  movers  in  Young  Women's  Christian  bazaars,  arid  had  no  secrets 
the  one  from  the  other.  Miss  Smiff  was  the  first  to  be  engaged;  Miss 
Colman,  however,  biding  her  time,  wiped  out  that  advantage  with  a 
scwe  of  her  own.  One  day  she  came  roimd  to  Burlington  Gardens, 
and  gushed  out  the  tale;  he  was  a  Mr.  Algernon  Binks,  in  whom  she 
had  long  been  tenderly  interested;  and  she  showed  her  dearest  Violet 
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a  copy  of  some  verses  he  had  addressed  to  her.  Alack,  here  was  a  point 
m  which  the  flaming  hon  was  excelled;  her  Peter  had  never  written 
verses  to  Miss  Smiflf.  She  mentioned  Binks'  poem  to  Simmons,  and 
spoke  wistfully  of  her  love  fm-  poetry.  She  had  always  seen  in  him, 
she  hinted,  one  who  needed  but  rousing  to  become  a  Browning,  or  an 
Omar  Khayyam. 

Peter  didn't  know,  he  was  sure.  Was  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
things  should  be  drawn  mild.  Binks,  he  explained,  was  notoriously 
weak-minded;  and  he  didn't  much  hold  with  that  sort  of  thing  himself. 
But  she  seemed  disappointed;  and  thereafter  the  odor  of  sacrifice  rose 
not  so  sweetly  as  of  old.  Fair  play  to  him,  he  made  attempts  at  poetry, 
but  could  do  nothing  with  it.    At  last  a  plan  came  to  him. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  a  certain  29th  of  April  that  it  came;  and 
acting  upon  it  promptly,  he  broke  thus  upon  his  underling  at  the  office: 

"Here,  April;  write  us  a  poem  abaht  violets,  will  yer?"  (The  spelling 
slanders  his  speech,  perhaps;   but  not  much.) 

'April,'  naturally,  was  short  for  'Spring  Poet';  an  allusion  to  a  weak- 
ness of  the  jimior  clerk  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  His 
name  was  really  Bains  —  Wilfred  Bains.  Next  morning,  when  Merrill 
had  gone  on  'Change  and  occasion  offered,  quoth  Bains: 

"I've  brought  you  tkat,  Mr.  Simmons." 

"Brought  me  what?"  says  Simmons,  hypocritically. 

"What  you  asked  me  for." 

"Didn't  ask  yer  for  anything."  (A  conscious  straying  from  the 
paths  of  veracity.) 

"It  was  a  ^ poem  about  violets,"  said  April,  blushing. 

"Poem  abaht  violets?     — Oh,   ah— let's  have  a  look." 

He  tilted  back  his  stool  till  he  could  lean  comfortably  against  the 
partition,  placed  his  feet  on  the  desk,  and  accepted  the  verses.  He 
read  a  line  —  two  —  out  loud;  then,  "Coo!"  said  he,  "what  rot!" 
Whether  it  was  rot  or  no,  he  need  not  have  read  it  like  that.  "  Get  yer 
hair  cut,  April  old  chap,"  said  he;  "yer'll  never  be  poet  laureate."  This 
when  he  had  tortured  poor  Bains'  ears  with  perverse  rendering  of  the 
whole  —  his  ears,  and  his  whole  sensitive  being.  I  will  not  say  he  was 
one  to  hanker  after  inflicting  torment  for  torment's  sake;  but  there  was 
a  grave  fault  with  the  poem  as  it  stood,  a  damning  lack;  and  he  was 
disappointed.  And  April's  tribe  is  easy  game;  having  neither  strength 
for  fight,  speed  for  flight,  nor  wit  for  concealment.  "  Hullo,  kid,  what 's 
wrong  now?"  said  Simmons;    "blest  if  I  don't  believe  yer  blubbing!" 

Nothing  of  the  kind;  he  thought  he  had  a  cold  though,  did  April; 
and  —  was  glad  to  escape.  Fortunately  the  s.  s.  Oanfa  had  arrived  at 
Rotterdam  the  evening  before,  and  tho-e  were  notes  to  be  carried  round 
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to  the  metal-broking  world.  That  morning,  between  breakfast  and  the 
Clerkenwell-Mansion  House  bus,  —  he  had  dingy  lodgings  in  Clerken- 
well  —  he  had  caught  a  whiif  of  violets  from  the  basket  of  a  flower-girl; 
a  whiff  that  somehow  set  his  brain  on  fire.  Being,  as  Mr.  Simmons 
often  remarked,  a  rummy  Uttle  bloke,  he  had  taken  off  his  hat:  ostensibly 
to  the  flower-girl,  who  caught  his  eye  and  nodded  friendlily:  really 
to  her  flowers  and  'to  the  beauty  of  the  world.'  Merrill  paid  him  mighty 
little,  and  he  might  worship  such  beauty  from  afar,  but  hardly  spend 
pennies  on  it.  "Good  luck  to  yer,  my  dear!"  cried  the  flower-girl;  and 
made  as  if  to  give  him  a  bunch;  but  the  bus  was  on  the  move,  and  he 
had  had  to  run  for  it.  On  the  top  front  seat  he  had  composed  his  verses; 
passing  through  London  streets  as  if  they  were  alleys  enchanted  in  Avallon; 
and  hearing  not  the  street -cries  and  jwunding  of  hoofs,  but  the  music 
of  Fairyland.  "She  gave  me  good  luck,  all  right,"  he  said;  as  he  read 
through  what  he  had  typed  on  the  office  Remington  before  Mr.  Simmons 
arrived.  "Wonder  how  I  came  to  think  of  it;  it  isn't  a  bit  like  anything 
I  ever  wrote  before."    Nor  was  it,  —  but  you  shall  judge  for  yourself:  — 

"Violets,  sweet  violets'. 
Who  will  buy  my  violets? 
Here's  a  bunch  from  Fairyland 
Only  costs  a  brown! 

"Here's  a  scent  from  woody  vales 

Where  hart's-tongue 's  whispering  fairytales; 

King  Oberon  his  writ's  to  run 

For  once  in  London  town! 
Here's  a  breeze  that's  wandered  seas 
With  the  Argonauts  and  their  argosies; 
Here  are  the  bright  Hesperides, 

And  here's  Titania's  crown! 

"Here's  a  breath  from  moor  and  heath 
Where  cowslips  bloom  the  blue  beneath  — 
(Cowslips  bloom  in  Fairyland. 

Not  in  London  town!) 
Here's  what  grew  in  the  Wonder  Hills 
With  the  asphodels  and  daffodils. 
Hard  by  Arethusa's  rills 

In  the  Realm  of  old  Renown. 

"Violets,  sweet  violets! 
Who  will  buy  my  violets? 
Who'll  have  the  flowers  of  Fairyland 
To  wear  in  London  town? 
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'Ere's  vi'lets,  lydy!     'Ere,   I  sye, 
Yer'd  better  tyke  yer  chawnst  and  buy! 
Here's  a  bunch  Titania  picked, 
Only  costs  a  brown!" 

"  Violets,  sweet  violets! 
Who's  it  selling  violets? 
Who's  it  bringing  .Fairyland 
Into  London  town? 

" —  Would  you  guess  that  fairy  feet 
Might  tread  the  dirt  of  Fenchurch  Street? 
Might  leave  the  dances  wild  and  fleet 

To  wander  up  and  down 
'Twixt  Camberwell  and  Clerkenwell 
And  Pentonville  —  and  all  to  sell 
The  flowers  of  Further  Fairyland 

In  dingy  London  town? 

" —  Lips  that'  suck  the  dews  of  June, 
Feet  that  dance  beneath  the  moon. 
Raiment  spun  of  the  gold  of  noon 

And  foam,  and  dandy-down  — 
Human  seeming,  so  they  say. 
May  be  donned  for  just  a  day 
When  'Oberon  would  have  his  way 

For  once,  in  London  town. 

"Oh,  London  streets  are  full  of  hell, 
And  between  Kew  and  Whitechapel 
Are  half  the  seraphim  that  fell 

And  half  the  souls  that  drown ; 
Yet  deathless  Beauty,  wandering  by. 
Sometimes  may  choose  to  leave  the  sky, 
And  make  a  stand  for  Fairyland 

Even  in  London  town." 

Commonly  he  began  his  poems  with  0  thou!  and  had  tags  from  the 
Cradus  ad  Pamassum  that  must  be  brought  in,  if  skill  and  thought  could 
achieve  it.  Here,  the  lines  in  rich  Cockney  troubled  him;  and  to  call 
a  penny  a  brown,  he  thought,  was  irr^ular.  Still,  on  the  whole,  he  had 
marvellous  good  conceit  of  his  work;  and  so  now  was  the  more  enangered 
against  that  beast  Simmons.    He  was  but  sixteen. 

"Rummy  kid,"  reflected  Peter.  He  stretched  out  an  arm  towards 
the  waste  paper  basket,  and  rescued  the  effusion  he  had  tossed  there  so 
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lightly  to  save  his  junior  from  swelled  head.  "  Not  half  bad,  after  all  — 
for  him,"  he  commented,  with  the  air  of  one  who  knows.  The  question 
was,  how  was  it  for  himself,  and  for  Violet?  "No  love  in  it,  and  that's 
what's  wrong."  He  recollected  with  regret  that  he  had  asked  for  a 
poem  ab<mi  violets,  and  not  to  Violet.  "Anyone  but  a  mug  would  have 
understood,"  he  considered.    "Still  it  isn't  half  bad.    Shouldn't  wonder 


if  he   did  something,   some 
that  sent  in  a  poem  to  the 
a  guinea  for  it;     and  it 
long  as  this  one.   Maybe 
that,  one  of  these  days." 
sorry  for   having    teased 
there  was  the  goose  that 
be  thought  of.    His  lady 
Twist    in    this  matter 
more.  So  he  determined 

The  afternoon  was  a 
them   hard   at   it  until 
went  out,  and  things  (as 
what.    "Say,  April,"  said 
wasn't  half  a  bad  poem  of 

The  merest  grunt  for 

"No;  I  read  it  over 
it  shows  promise.  Only  it 
human  interest.  Now,  if 
thing  about  a  girl's  eyes 
bein'  like  the  violets,    an_ 

—  why,   it  would  be  tip-top,  ripping  stuff." 

Another  gnmt,   but  with  more  articulation  in  it. 
"Yer  know,  I  want  that  poem  for  a  particular  purpose.    Don't  yer 
think  yer  could  work  in  another  verse,  so  as  to  make  it  more  human 

—  depth  of  feeUn',  and  all  that  kind  of  thing?    I  might  be  able  to  get 
yer  a  ticket  for  the  Lyceum,   if  yer  did." 

Pride  struggled  in  the  heart  of  April,  prompting  this  for  an  answer: 
"You  can  write  your  own  poems  in  future,  Mr.  Simmons!"  But  one 
didn't  get  the  chance  to  see  Irving  do  Shylock  every  day.  Pride  also 
had  traitors  in  his  own  camp;  the  poet  was  appealed  to.  "You  can  tell 
me  what  you  want  me  to  say,  and  I'll  see  if  an  inspiration  comes."  This 
loftily,  though  a  concession. 

"Well  now,  supposin'  you  were  to  address  the  poem  to  a  girl:  say 
her  name  was  Violet,  same  as  the  flowers  —  she  must  have  some  name. 


day.     Knew  a  feller  once 
Church  Recorder,  and  got 
wasn't  more  than  half  as 
I'll  put  the  kid  up  to 
He  was,  perhaps,  a  little 
the  boy  ova- much;  but 
laid  the  golden  eggs  to 
love  might  turn  Oliver 
of  poetry,  and  ask  for 
to  make  amends  nobly, 
busy  one;    Merrill  kept 
three  o'clock,  when  he 
usual)  slackened  some- 
Mr.     Simmons,     "  that 
yours,   after  all." 
an  answer. 

again,  and  I  must  say, 
hasn't  got  wot  I  call 
you'd  worked  in  some- 
—  don't  you  know  — 
all    that    kind  of  thing 
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of  course;  then  bring  in  that  about  her  eyes.  That's  wot  I  mean  by 
human  sentiment  —  something  to  make  it  real  and  appealin' :  not  all 
up  in  the  air  like." 

At  about  quarter  to  four  April  took  the  sheet  out  of  the  typewriter. 
"How  will  this  do  for  you?"  said  he. 

"Let's  have  a  look." 

"No.  I'd  better  read  it  to  you  myself." 

"All  right,  go  ahead." 

Then  the  poet  read  this: 

"Violet,  thy  lustrous  eyes, 
Pellucid  as  the  evening  skies. 
Cure  my  aches  and  miseries 

Here  in  London  town. 
Deeper  than  the  violets  blue 
When  they  're  wet  with  diamond  dew  — 
Ah,  my  heart's  forever  true 

To  you,  my  ownest  own!" 

I  sus[)ect  he  had  misgivings  himself;  but  Mr.  Simmons  called  it 
glorious.  "Yer'U  get  yer  Lyceum  ticket  all  right,  April;  sure  as  eggs. 
Say,  did  yer  ever  try  sending  poems  to  the  papers?  I  bet  they'd  give 
yer  a  whole  lot  for  one  like  this.  It  gives  expression  to  the  sentiments 
of  a  feller's  heart,  yer  know  —  same  as  Shakespeare.  Yer'U  know  all 
abaht  the  value  of  these  things  when  you  're  a  bit  older,  old  chap.  Try 
sending  something  to  the  Chunk  Recorder  —  not  this  one,  of  course, 
because  yer 've  given  it  tome.  I  knew  a  feller  once— "but  we  have  heard 
of  that  feller  before. 

At  half  past  four  they  began  to  prepare  for  departure.  Merrill  was 
still  out;  had  doubtless  gone  home.  Mr.  Simmons  changed  his  coat, 
hanging  up  that  reserved  for  office  wear;  doffed  paper  cuffs,  revealing 
so  tiie  genuine  Belfast  article  beneath.  "Say,  April,"  said  he,  "just 
run  down  and  get  me  a  bimch  of  violets,  will  yer?  Here's  yer  twopence." 
April  obeyed,  as  usual.  At  the  COTner  of  Fenchurch  Street  he  found 
what  he  sought.  "  Vi'lets!  Buy  a  bunch  of  vi'lets,  yoimg  man  —  honly 
tuppence!    'Ullo,  my  dear,  wotchyer  doin'  aht  'ere?    Want  some  vi'lets?" 

"  A  bunch  please,"  said  April,  with  dignity  intended  to  be  discouraging, 
and  holding  out  Peter's  pence.  She  took  the  money  and  gave  him  the 
flowers;  then:  "'Ere,  I  likes  you;  sor  yer  this  morning  up  Clerkenwell 
wye.  You  give  them  to  'im:  nah  'ere's  some  special  for  yerself,  along 
of  yer  tiking  orf  yer  rat  to  a  pore  flower-girl.    'Alf  price  they  are!" 

April  hesitated,  reluctant  to  say,  "I  haven't  a  penny";  though  such 
was  nearly  the  case;  since  it  must  be  choice  between  having  the  flowers 
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and  riding  home.  "Hi  tell  yer,  this  'ere  bunch  is  for  yerself,  and  goin' 
at  'alf  price,"  said  the  flower-girl;  '"ark!"  And  then,  what  would  he 
hear  but  a  murmur  of  chanting  swell  out  of  the  tinkle  of  harness  and 
swing  and  ding-dong  of  London  hoofs:  momentary  poetry,  and  music 
and  a  sudden  thrill  of  wonder  in  unwondering  London: 

"Here's  the  bunch  Titania  picked, 
Only  costs  a  brown!" 

He  stared,  round-eyed  and  as  they  say  goose- 
skinned;  and  managed  to  get  out,  How  did  you 
.  .  .know  .  .  .  that?  to  which  she  answered, 
"Yer'd  better  'ave  it";  convincingly,  somehow, 
for  he  produced  his  penny;  whereujwn  what 
should  she  do  but  brush  his  eyes  with  the 
violets,  and  — 

It  was  but  a  moment,  and  then  it  had  va- 
nished away.  The  opal^ence,  the  quivering 
of  intense  glory,  all  was  gone.  The  clerks 
passing  were  no  longer  gods,  fiamey  and  rainbow- 
hued,  their  faces  full  of  proud  agony,  of  calmness, 
triumph  or  compassion;  they  were  just  every  day 
London  clerks;  and  this  was  Fenchurch  Street  and 
the  comer  of  Mincing  Lane;  but  —  What  the  eyes  have  seen,  the  heart 
will  remember;  and  how  should  this  place,  or  these  people,  be  common- 
place again?  Oh  God,  what  mystery,  what  tragedy  and  beauty  might 
be  hidden  here  —  or  anywhere!  —April  went  upon  his  ways;  some 
special  providence  led  him  back  to  the  office.  It  would  be  tomorrow  morn- 
ing before  any  clear  thought  would  come  to  him.  No  more  need  be 
told  of  him  than  this:  he  had  fed  upon  his  honey-dew;  he  had  been  given 
to  drink  the  milk  of  Paradise.  Imijerious  Poetry,  lonely  and  haughty 
wanderer,  had  knocked  at  last  upon  the  gates  of  his  soul. 

"Hullo  April,  seen  a  ghost?"  said  Mr.  Simmons.  "Oh,  yer've  got 
two  bunches,  have  yer?  "  He  drew  quick  inferences,  to  be  used  later  for 
teasing.  "Sentimental  little  beggar!"  said  he,  taking  one  of  the  bunches. 
It  happened  to  be  the  wrong  one;   but  neither  of  them  knew  that. 

Now  Miss  Smiff  had  been  spending  the  day  at  Greenwich,  at  her  great- 
aunt  Fanshawe's;  whither  now  Mr.  Simmons  hastened;  after  tea  he 
was  to  conduct  her  home  by  steamer.  Miss  Fanshawe  was  prim;  kept 
her  from  opening  the  door  when  he  ringed;  and  left  them  not  alone  to- 
gether for  a  moment  during  tea.  Then  she  was  to  attend  a  prayer- 
meeting,  and  must  have  Violet's  assistance  in  the  matter  of  putting  on 
a  bonnet.    All  three  started  out  together,  the  elderly  spinster  in  the 
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middle;  nor  could  they  shake  her  off,  since  her  way  and  theirs  lay  in 
the  same  direction,  until  the  doors  of  Little  Bethel  had  opened  and 
closed  upon  her.  So  that  nothing  had  been  said  about  poem  or  posy 
until  they  had  turned  into  the  Park,  and  were  among  the  tulip-beds 
in  a  lonely  and  lovely  region.  Then  he  produced  both;  presented  the 
violets  —  which,  unaccountably,  were  quite  unfaded  —  and  declaimed 
the  verses,  execrably;  though  the  last  one,  that  of  his  own  prompting, 
it  must  be  said  with  feeling.  They  were  duly  admired,  or  perhaps  unduly. 
"Dearest,"  said  Miss  Smiff,  "it's  lovely.  Did  you  really  write  it  all 
yourself?"  And  then  —  I  am  sorry  to  record  this  — he  answered; 
"Violet,  I'm  hurt  —  that's  wot  I  am;   hurt!" 

A  strange  glory  of  sunset  took  the  western  sky;  the  river  below  them 
was  pearl  and  faint  opal;  London  was  enshrouded  in  pearl-mist,  and 
over-flamed,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  mysterious  lilac  and  roses  and  gold. 
They  had  never  heard,  these  two,  that  the  Eve  of  May  is  the  fairy  night 
of  all  the  nights  in  the  year.  "Oh,  Peter,"  said  Miss  Smiff,  "isn't  it 
pretty!    Hush,  listen  to  that  barrel  organ!" 

Ah,  but  never  a  barrel  organ  made  music  such  as  that!  It  came 
from  behind  them,  from  around  them,  from  the  air  and  the  trees;  from 
the  dimly  gleaming,  many -masted  river;  from  pearl-enroyalled  London, 
from  the  tall  May  tuUps  in  the  beds.  And  there  they  were,  with  Titania's 
own  violets  in  their  possession,  and  never  a  thought  to  touch  their  eyes 
with  them,  and  obtain  vision!  .  .  .  Vision  of  the  hosts  of  Faerie  singing, 
and  dancing,  and  weaving  and  waving  out  their  music  in  the  lovely 
dusk:  mist-like  and  iridescent  forms,  hued  like  the  bluebell  and  the 
lilac,  like  pale  irises  and  the  leaves  of  daffodils.  They  had  no  notion 
what  a  great  dim  glory  Greenwich  Park  was  that  evening;  or  of  the 
ones  dancing  that  wore  stars  upon  their  foreheads,  whose  feet  twinkled 
whitely  and  luminously  in  the  gloom.  ...  "All  out!"  cried  the  park- 
keepers;  and  our  couple  hurried  forward.  "Peter,"  said  his  betrothed, 
"I  wanted  to  ask  you:  who  is  Harry  Thuzer— mentioned  in  your  poem?" 


The  occultist  .  .  ,  does  not  obtain  his  own  strength  by  his  own  right, 
but  because  he  is  a  part  of  the  whole;  and  as  soon  as  he  is  safe  from 
the  vibration  of  life  and  can  stand  unshaken,  the  outer  world  cries  out 
to  him  to  come  and  labor  in  it.  So  with  the  heart.  When  it  no  long- 
er wishes  to  take,  it  is  called  upon  to  give  abundantly. — Light  on  the  Path 
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Mme   Tingley  Mrae  Katherine  Tingley  of  Point  Loma,    California, 

Given  Reception    Leader  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical 

in  Boston  Society,  was  tendered  a  reception  by  a  host  of  friends 

at  Jordan  Hall  last  evening  on  her  visit  here  after  an 

absence  of  five  years.    Following  the  reception    Mme  Tingley  spoke  on 

'Reincarnation.' 

"More  than  one-third  of  the  world's  people  today,"  she  said,  "accept 
the  doctrine  of  reincarnation.  It  is  not  new.  It  is  ancient  wisdom.  Phillips 
Brooks  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  dared  to  preach  it,  as  did  many  others. 
Materialism,  ignorance,  and  hypocrisy  have  stepped  in  during  liiis  later 
generation  and  blinded  men  as  to  the  truth  of  reincarnation.  Reincarnation 
makes  clear  the  injustices  of  life  and  the  mystery  that  broods  over  the  world." 
James  Hitchcock  presided.  Following  Mme  Tingley's  address  Mrs. 
Jessie  Eldridge  Southwick  read  a  group  of  poems  on  the  thought  of  immor- 
tality and  reincarnation.  A  musical  entertainment  was  given  by  Dr.  Homer 
Humphries,  professor  of  organ  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music; 
E.  A.  Franklin,  flutist;  Miss  Lillian  E.  Lyons,  soprano  soloist,  and  Primo 
Montonari,  tenor.  Mrs.  Vincent  Hubbard  was  the  accompanist.  The  assisting 
artists  gave  their  services  to  aid  in  the  work  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  now 
being  conducted  by  Mme  Tingley. —  From  Boston  Globe,  February  20,  1918 


Sunday  Evening    On  February  3rd,  Mrs.  Grace  Knoche  spoke  on  'The 

Meetinss  in  Present  Hour  and  Woman's  Opportunity,'  saying  in 

Uis  Theater  P^^"  "Conservation  of  mind  and  character  is  a  topic 

discussed  from  pulpit,  rostra  and  editor's  desk,  and 

is  surely  one  that  the  thinking  woman  cannot  afford  to  overlook;  the  more 

so  because  it  would  give  her,  if  studied  spiritually,  the  power  to  liberate  and 

guide  the  deeper  potencies  of  her  own  nature.    For  there  is  in  her  nature  a 

tremendous  potential  energy,  spiritual  and  dynamic,  and  so  measureless  in 

its  possibilities  that  it  would  suffice  to  liberate  the  world  if  conserved  and 

directed  with  knowledge.     Yet  this  spiritual  power,  which  is  something 

different  from  the  power  now  so  emphasized  by  woman  in  the  avenues  of 

outer  expression,  is  in  a  large  degree  either  dormant  or  directed  into  other 

than  constructive  and  economic  channels." 

Speaking  on  'Destiny  and  Free- Will,'  on  February  10th,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fussell 
said  it  is  "one  of  the  most  bafHing,  until  one  turns  to  Theosophy.  While 
the  circumstances  of  our  lives  are  the  outcome  of  the  past,  the  divine  power 
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that  is  within  us  gives  into  our  hands  not  only  the  determinii^  factor  as  to 
how  we  shall  meet  the  circumstances  of  life,  but  it  is  also  a  seed  that  we 
can  continually  plant  in  our  lives,  from  which  the  future  shall  grow.  Paul 
declared;  'Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked.  For,  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.'  And  according  to  Pythagoras;  'We  are 
our  own  children." 

"What  is  man's  destiny,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  humanity?  To  answer 
this  we  must  know  first  what  is  man's  origin  and  his  essential  nature.  It 
is  divinity  itself,  and  divinity  itself  being  at  the  root  of  man's  nature,  how- 
ever hidden,  however  far  he  may  have  wandered  from  his  source,  he  must 
ultimately  return  thereto.  The  destiny  of  everyone  is  interwoven  with 
that  of  all  humanity.  Hence  the  teaching  of  universal  brotherhood,  from 
which  no  one  can  be  left  out.    When  shall  we  learn  this?" 

Mr.  Kenneth  Morris,  in  his  address  on  'Pithecanthropus  Erectus  in  the 
Light  of  History,'  said  in  part:  "Darwin  started  the  bugaboo  idea  that 
men  are  descended  from  an  apish  ancestor,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a 
growing  rage  to  find  ourselves  nothing  better  than  little  brothers  to  the 
chimpanzee.  We  turn  up  the  skull  of  some  antediluvian  Hottentot  who 
happened  to  live  in  Gaul,  and  straightway  hail  in  him  a  forbear  of  Anatole 
France  or  M.  Poincare;  imagining  a  continuous  upward  trend  from  his 
savagery  to  our  culture.  If  we  could  show  Nature  working  in  that  way 
once  —  just  once  —  it  would  be  something;  but  in  truth  we  cannot.  All 
that  is  proved  is,  that  there  were,  ages  ago,  as  there  are. now,  low  types  of 
humanity  on  earth.  But  look  where  you  will,  you  find  nowhere  a  steady 
rise  from  barbarism  to  culture;  on  the  contrary,  everywhere  an  eternal 
ebb  and  flow.  Where,  then,  is  Pithecanthropus?  We  have  searched  all 
the  Edens,  and  foimd  him  Adam  in  none;  where  is  he?  —  'I  am  here,' 
he  saith.  'I  am  with  you  always;  your  child,  not  your  ancestor;  you  have 
made  me,  and  do  make  me;  I  have  never  made  you.'  He  is  the  creation 
of  the  drug-fiend,  of  the  vice-fiend;  his  name  is  Degeneracy." 

Mr.  R.  Machell's  subject,  on  February  24th,  was  'Reincarnation:  the 
Hope  of  Humanity.'  "Hope,"  he  said,  "is  not  bom  of  the  intellect,  but 
it  is  nourished  there,  or  it  is  killed.  It  comes  from  the  spiritual  self,  and  is 
like  a  ray  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  man's  despair.  Hope  is  an  illumination 
of  the  mind  by  the  soul,  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  direction  if  not  of  the  goal 
of  life. . .  It  is  a  very  old  idea  that  man  passes  through  various  gateways  on 
the  path  of  evolution,  and  that  each  gate  has  its  key.  The  keys  have  to  be 
found,  and  then  they  have  to  be  turned  in  the  lock  before  the  gate  can  be 
opened.  Our  civilization  is  standing  outside  such  a  gate  now,  and  it  has 
lost  the  key.  That  key  is  reincarnation,  or  rather  it  is  knowledge  of  the 
fact  of  reincarnation," 

On  March  3rd,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Dunn,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  RSja-Yoga 
College  and  principal  of  the  girls'  department,  spoke  on  '  RHja-Yoga  Educa- 
tion:   a  Factor  in  the  World's  Reconstruction,'  saying  in  part: 

"No  thoughtful  mind  will  hesitate  to  say  that  the  present  baneful  effects, 
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involving  the  whole  world,  could  not  have  arisen  if  past  educational  systems 
had  accentuated  character  formation  and  had  aimed  to  eradicate  the  selfish 
instincts  that  have  since  developed  into  the  fearful  cyclones  of  international 
conflict.  We  must  demand  of  ourselves  to  know  the  truth,  to  so  fashion  our 
lives  along  lines  of  unselfishness  that  the  power  of  discrimination  shall  be 
evoked,  and  then  we  shall  not  become  passive  factors,  but  intuitively  we 
shall  know  what  influences  in  life  are  constructive  and  what  are  destructive. 
The  teachings  of  Theosophy  must  be  studied  and  lived,  then  indeed  will 
come  a  reconstruction  of  thought  and  a  remodeling  of  all  phases  of  life. 
Then  the  R9ja-Yoga  system  of  education  will  become  the  rational  training 
for  young  and  old  alike." 


Leopold  Godowsky  A  reception  to  Prof.  L.  Godowsky  and  party  was 

Entertained  held  in  the  Aryan  Temple  on  January  24th.  after 

in  Lomaland  which  they  were  escorted  to  the  Rotunda  of  the 

R3ja-Yoga  Academy,  where  the  late  Prof,  de  Lange 

introduced  the  young  composer,  Mr.  Rex  Dunn,  whose  cantata  The  Peace 

Pipe  was  then  sung  by  the  Raja- Yoga  International  Chorus.   Prof.  Godowsky 

delighted  his  hearers  by  performing  Beethoven's  Sonata  Op.  110,  followed 

by  Chopin's  Al»  Polonaise.     Prof.  Godowsky  and  party  were  afterwards 

received  by  Mme  Tingley  at  her  home,    and  subsequently  entertained  at 

Holland  Crest,  the  residence  of  Prof,  de  Lange. 


Two  Weddings  Four  yoimg  students  of  the  School  of  Antiquity  in 
Among  Students  Lomaland  were  united  in  marriage  January  30th: 
In  Lomaland  ^'^  ^''^  Mercer  to  Mason  L.  File,  and  Miss  Susan 

Payson  to  Sidney  H.  Hamilton. 
Miss  Mercer  and  Miss  Payson  both  entered  the  R9ja-Y<^a  School  in 
childhood  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  have  been  special  prot6g6es  of  Madame 
Tingley.  Both  were  graduated  with  highest  honors.  They  were  members 
of  the  international  body  of  young  students  who  accompanied  Madame 
Tingley  and  her  staff  to  the  International  Theosophical  Peace  Congress 
at  Visingso,  Sweden,  in  1913,  and  to  the  twentieth  peace  congress  at  The 
Hague  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

Mason  File,  a  young  business  man,  came  to  California  from  Charlotte, 
Mich.,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  business  interests  of  the  Point 
Loma  institution  for  many  ■  years. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  the  head  of  the  Photo  and  Engraving  Department  of 
Lomaland,  the  excellent  half-tone  work  of  which  has  an  international  reputa- 
tion through  the  pages  of  The  Theosophical  Path,  Tke  New  Way,  and 
the  Rdja-Yoga  Messenger.  He  has  won  several  prizes  in  national  photo- 
graphic contests.     He  is  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  I.  Butler,  a  pioneer  student 
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"The  Enchanted  Rubens'  has  recently  come  to  light  in  New  York.  It 
is  an  undersized  picture  —  only  eighteen  by  sixteen  and  a  half  inches  — 
but  with  a  full-sized  history.  The  subject  is  A  Bacchanalian  Feast,  and 
it  is  treated,  as  perhaps  the  subject  warrants,  with  Rubens'  customary 
glory  of  color  and  opulence  of  design  but  poverty  of  spiritual  life.  The  odd 
thing  is  that  this  priceless  bit  —  it  was  painted  in  1618  —  has  never  been 
sold.  For  some  years  it  was  in  the  possession  of  M.  Necker,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  under  Louis  Quatorze,  who  had  himself  received  it  as  a  gift  from 
an  Antwerp  banker.  By  M.  Necker  it  was  given  to  others.  It  was  saved 
from  destruction  during  the  French  Revolution,  passed  through  some  strange 
vicissitudes  in  Russia  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  Great,  and  had  an 
apparently  miraculous  escape  when  the  Villa  de  ChSteaubrun  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  at  Napoleon's  command.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Chateaubrun  family. 

From  over  the  water  we  learn  of  a  discovery  made  not  long  since  by 
a  Luxembourg  antiquary  which,  if  confirmed,  will  fill  an  interesting  place 
in  England's  historical  records.  It  is  a  miniature  which  is  identified  as 
a  portrait  of  Henry  VII.  It  was  painted  by  the  engraver  Geoffrey  Tory  de 
Bourges  (1480  —  1533)  and  is  the  only  painting  by  his  hand  known,  as  it 
is  the  only  portrait  extant,  it  is  stated,  of  the  founder  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty. 


Art-Wof  k  An  exhibition  of  seventeen  recent  landscapes  from  the 

of  Lomaland  brush  of  Maurice  Braun  opened  January  16th  in  the 

Student  praised      niain  gallery  at  Exposition  Park,  to  close  January  31st. 
This  well-known  San  Diego  artist  is  a  frequent  ex- 
hibitor in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  his  work  as  a  painter 
make  each  new  collection  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  picture-lover. 

Braun  has  a  technic  that  is  always  broad  and  direct,  and  sometimes 
subtle.  He  uses  a  big  brush,  and  when  he  takes  up  the  palette-knife  — 
which  is  pretty  often  —  he  displays  the  same  distinguishing  freedom  of 
handling.  He  sees  forms,  the  splendid  mountain  forms  and  the  broad  stretches 
of  sunlit  valley  so  characteristic  of  California,  in  a  big  way,  giving  them 
weight  and  solidity  in  his  interpretations.  Rich  and  ruddy  expanses  of 
valley  reaching  toward  noble  hills  and  mountains  are  varied  by  such  sub- 
jects as  'The  Bay  of  San  Diego,'  where  the  waters  are  a  line  of  lovely  blue 
against  a  strip  of  land  melting  in  the  light. 

We  find  an  admirable  freshness  of  color  and  a  genuine  effort  to  depict 
the  golden  splendor  of  sunlight.  His  pictures  have  warmth  and  a  virile  sort 
of  p)oetry,  and  sometimes  poetry  that  is  delicately,  lyrical.  In  other  words, 
he  is  a  painter  of  true  feeling,  a  man  who  is  in  love  with  nature  even  more 
than  he  is  in  love  with  art.  Such  a  man,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out,  is  well 
satisfied  with  'his  narrow  plot  of  ground,'  and  has  no  need  to  go  far  afield 
in  his  search  for  nature's  secrets. — Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times,  Jan.  20,  1918. 
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BROTHERHOOD    THE    BASIS    OF    RELIGIOUS    UNITY 

A  recent  item  of  church  notes  says  that  the  'Common  Christian  Service' 
is  reported  from  England  as  a  fixture  in  the  reUgious  world.  At  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  first  service  of  this  kind,  held  in  a  London  town  hall, 
there  were  represented  the  Church  of  England,  the  Baptist,  Congregationalist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  Churches,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  undenominational  contingent,  and  even  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  meeting  was  marked  with  great  enthusiasm  and  a  pervading  spirit 
of  deep  earnestness  and  high  hopefulness.  Mr.  Bovill,  speaking  as  an  Angli- 
can, said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
at  large,  lay  in  this  spirit  of  Brotherhood.  This  hope  was  "stronger  today 
than  ever  before,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  realize  it."  The  Bishop  Of 
Kensington  hailed  the  meeting  as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  epoch.  "It 
has  taken  us  a  long  time,"  he  said.  "We  have  been  criminally  asleep  when 
we  ought  to  have  been  awake.  The  Christian  Church  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  greatest  spiritual  force  in  the  world,  is  out  of  touch  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  today.  They  have  a  quarrel  against  us,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  see  Christ.  The 
great  mass  of  labor  needs  religion,  but  it  has  no  use  for  the  churches 
as  they  are." 

Rev.  R.  C.  Gillie  said  the  churches  were  In  much  the  same  condition 
now  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war:  the  members  had  been  faithful  —  less 
than  five  per  cent  had  drifted,  but  less  than  five  per  cent  of  those  o'utside  had 
been  drawn  in.  Yet  there  was  "a  great  wistjulness  about  religiim,  though  they 
were  not  committed  to  it.  They,  too,  had  been  lacerated  with  grief;  they, 
too,  had  been  driven  to  prayer." 

When  Mme  Blavatsky  began  her  work  in  New  York,  some  forty  odd 
years  ago,  far  from  being  "criminally  asleep,"  she  was  not  only  keenly  aware 
of  the  needs  of  the  masses  of  her  own  day.  but  painfully  awake  to  the  inevi- 
table future  results  of  the  prevailing  dogmatism  and  materialism.  Her 
prophetic  pen  foretold  the  dilemma  of  our  own  generation,  when  popular 
religion  and  science  should  offer  neither  sanctuary  nor  solution  for  the  blind 
anguish  of  the  hour.  She  said  plainly  that  the  first  object  of  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society  was  "to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood  of 
Humanity  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  sex,  caste,  or  creed."  This 
nucleus  has  now  grown  into  an  invincible  and  world-wide  organization, 
with  practical  demonstrations  of  science  and  religion  which  answer  every 
question  of  the  keenest  minds,  and  its  work  has  already  inspired  new 
hope  among  the  thousands  who  are  blindly  yearning  fw  the  truth,  with  "a 
great  wistfulness  about  religion  —  a  happy  phrase,  by  the  way,  and  a  true. 
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MAGAZINE    AND    BOOK    REVIEWS 

ConsreM  Library;  The  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  1917 
ChincM  and  says  that  during  the  past  year  6600  volumes  of  Chinese. 

Japanese  Books  Japanese,  Korean,  Tibetan,  Manchu,  and  Mongolian 
books  have  been  added.  Notable  progress  has  been 
made  in  building  up  a  general  reference  library  of  Chinese  books,  which 
allows  of  individual  works  being  found,  charged,  and  replaced  as  easily  as 
books  in  any  other  foreign  language.  Among  the  works  is  Ta  Hen  ho  skang 
chu  ksin  ching,  the  Heart  SQtra,  with  a  commentary  by  the  Buddhist  priest 
Ta  Tien,  dated  1360  a.  d.  There  is  also  a  partial  set  of  the  earliest  extant 
text  of  the  Chinese  classics,  also  authentic  texts  of  T'ang  dynasty  authors, 
bound  in  160  volumes.  Also  works  of  Han,  Chin,  T'ang,  Sung,  and  Ming 
authors,  bound  in  240  volumes,  of  first  importance  for  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy and  history,  and  almost  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere.  Among 
others  is  the  most  comprehensive  bibliographical  compilation  in  existence, 
in  157  volumes  containing  over  19,000  pages.  There  are  also  many  important 
encyclopaedic  works.  Another  remarkable  work  includes  the  writings  of 
all  scholars,  poets,  artists,  etc.,  who  have  lived  among  the  seventy-two 
peaks  of  the  Tung  Ting  Mountain  in  Lake  Tai  near  Soochow  in  Kiangsu. 
A  work  on  methods  of  painting,  belonging  to  the  Ming  dynasty,  is  bound 
in  ten  volumes.  Among  the  Japanese  works  is  the  KS-bunko,  containing 
abstracts  from  100,000  Chinese  and  Japanese  books,  which  abstracts  fill 
twenty  large  octavo  volumes  of  1000  pages  each.  Among  Tibetan  works 
is  'The  Great  Road  to  Knowledge'  of  Tsongkhapa. 


An  Appreciation     Writing  on  'Ancient. and  Modem  Science,'  Professor 
from  William    A.    Dunn,    a    valued    contributor   to    The 

the  Ranks  Theosophical  Path,  Point  Loma,  California,  in  a 

of  Freemasonry  series  of  articles  speaks  of  the  vindication  of  the 
teachings  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky  (1877)  anent  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancients  in  the  field  of  physical  (material)  science.  He  quotes 
from  the  researches  made  by  such  scientists  as  Professor  McCoy  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Professor  Joly  of  the  Dublin  University,  Professor 
de  Lanney  in  La  Nature,  and  Professor  Crampton  of  Columbia  University; 
and  compares  the  results  of  their  're-discoveries'  with  facts  mentioned  by 
one  of  the  most  recent  Messengers  from  the  Great  White  Lodge.  The  articles, 
which  appeared  in  the  November  and  December  numbers,  are  interesting 
and  instructive  (in  a  large  degree)  to  students  of  the  esoteric;  and  must 
gladden  the  hearts  of  true  Theosophists  —  because  of  the  evidence  adduced 
in  support  of  the  contenticms  of  that  Great  Soul  (H.  P.  B.).  The  third  article 
will  continue  the  subject  of  the  Radioactive  Transformations  of  Nature, 
No  doubt  there  exists  a  measure  of  prejudice  against  the  teachings  of  Theo- 
sophy  —  as  there  was  after  the  advent  of  the  Man  from  Galilee  —  but,  the 
truth  is  the  same  (in  every  age)  to  those  who  possess  'an  unclouded  vision." 
—  The  Souihweslern  Freemason:  December,  1917 
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THE  THEOSOPHICAL  PATH 
May,  1918 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  May  issue  of  The  Theosophical  Path  is 
the  publication  of  correspondence  relative  to  the  claims  for  exemption  made 
by  Divinity  Students  in  the  School  of  Antiquity,  in  -accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Selective  Draft  Act:  an  opinion  rendered  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  in  which  official  rect^nition  is  given  to  the  School 
of  Antiquity  as  a  Divinity  School,  and  to  the  students  claiming  exemption  as 
students  of  Divinity;  a  letter  from  Provost  Marshal  General  H.  E.  Crowder 
to  Mme  Katherine  Tingley,  and  the  Minority  Report  of  Col.  Ed.  Fletcher, 
a  member  of  the  District  Board  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

This  issue  will  also  contain  the  following: 

TRUSTING  IN  THE  LAW:  by  H.  T.  Edge,  M.  A. 

"Science  has  accustomed  us  to  the  idea  that  law  and  order  prevail  in  the  workings 
of  Nature:  and  we  all  rely  fully  upon  the  justice  and  immutability  of  the  laws  oi 
nature.  .  .  .  The  great  moral  laws  now  appear  to  us  in  the  form  of  laws  of  nature 
which  are  inviolably  just  and  will  return  to  us  whatever  our  actions  may  call  for  ." 

STUDIES  OF  CHINESE  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTING:  by  Osvald 
Sirin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  University  of  Stockholm. 
Chapter  V:  Chinese  Figure-Painting.  Dr.  Sir6n  describes  and 
analyses  some  of  the  most  noted  examples  of  Chinese  figure  painting. 
These  studies  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Oi- 
ental  art. 

THOUGHTS    ON     MUSIC:    by  Professor  Daniel  de  Unge.     PART  X: 

Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony.  There  is  something  inspiring  and 
deeply  spiritiml  in  Professor  de  Lange's  writings,  such  as  appeals  even 
to  a  non-musician;  and  in  view  of  the  writer's  eminence  as  a  musician 
and  musical  critic,  their  value  to  musicians  is  beyond  question. 

"Every  musical  work,  unless  it  has  a  special  prc^ram,  is  a  synopsis  of  human 
life:    Birth  —  Life  —  Death." 

ON  TWO  OLD  ENGLISH  GARDENS:    by  Kenneth  Morris.     Part  U 

The  first  of  these  Old  English  Gardens  was  that  described  by  Bacon 
in  his  Essays. 

"The  garden  to  which  we  pass  now  is  a  humbler  affair  altogether,  It  is  not  Eliza- 
bethan, but  Puritan. ...  It  is  a  place  where  a  Poet  and  a  Pagan  and  a  Puritan  may 
go  a-musing,  and  be  three  persons  in  one  —  Marvell.  .  .  . 

"One  wonders  Andrew  Marvell  is  so  little  thought  of.  He  has  a  sure  estate  of 
his  own  in  the  realms  that  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold  —  and  it  is  this  his  garden." 
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It  takes  a  poet  indeed,  a  lover  of  flowers,  a  gardener  such  as  Kenneth 
Morris  himself  is,  so  thoroughly  to  appreciate  jind  bring  out  all  the 
beauties,  as  he  has  done  in  this  description,  of  these  two  Old  English 
Gardens.    It  is  full  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  beauty  and  poetry. 

SOME    NEGLECTED    FACTORS    IN    PHYSIOLOGY:    by    H.  Coryn, 
M.  R.C.S.,  M.  D. 

Besides  the  processes  and  phenomena  usually  included  in  the  study 
of  physiology,  he  says  there  are  others  "apparently  of  a  peculiar  nature" 
and  that  "the  principle  imderlying  them,  the  principle  of  llvingness, 
is  the  chief  neglected  factor  in  modem  physiology;  and  not  only  ne- 
glected but  now  mostly  denied."  The  trend  of  the  article  is  that  in 
the  last  jmalysis  the  problems  of  physiol(^y  cannot  be  solved  by  physi- 
ology alone,  that  psychology  must  come  to  its  aid  —  although  the 
term  psychology  is  not  used.     The  writer  however  asks: 

"Have  we  not  by  this  time  got  from  physiology  aome  idea  of  the  meaning  of  life? 
Can  we,  without  going  too  far  from  physiology  into  philosophy,  give  the  meaning 
some  expres3ion?  .  .  . 

"We  have  got  beyond  physiology;  and  yet  not  altogether  ao." 

ANOTHER  CHANCE:    OR  THE  DIVINA  COMMEDIA  OF  EVAN 

LEYSHON:  by  Patton  F.  MifFkin.  is  a  fascmating  story  of  the 
visions  that  came  to  a  poor  drunkard  who  in  his  early  years  had  had 
the  gift  of  poesy,  but  who  had  succumbed  to  the  temptations  of  the 
flesh.  Put  in  the  form  of  a  story,  it  affords  a  wonderful  illustration 
of  the  teaching  and  meaning  of  reincarnation,  and  of  the  fact  that 
however  low  a  man  may  have  fallen,  there  is  another  chance  and  still 
another  chance,  in  other  lives  that  are  to  come. 

KARMA  AND  SUICIDE:  by  H.  Travers,  M.  A. 

"Suicide  is  never  justifiable  and  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  insanity 
—  temporary  at  least." 

The  following  short  articles  are  well  worthy  of  mention: 
CLEAR  THINKING:  by  M.,  in  which  the  writer  discusses  the  actual 
meaningofindividualism,nationalismandimiversalism;  THE  GENER- 
AL PRINCIPLES  OF  LIFE,  by  T.  Henry,  M.  A.,  having  special 
reference  to  Katherine  Tingley's  RSja-Yoga  system  of  education,  which 
according  to  the  writer  is  giving  a  new  outlook  which  he  expresses  as 
"an  endeavor  to  trace  the  details  of  life  back  to  their  general  principles 
—  or  shall  we  say  to  come  nearer  to  the  center  of  things?";  ENZYMES: 
a  short  scientific  article  by  H.  Travers,  m.  a.  Criticizing  the  scientific 
method,  the  writer  says: 

"Thus  in  the  search  for  active  life  we  resort  to  a  process  of  splitting  up,  which 
reminds  us  of  pulling  oR  the  coats  of  an  onion  in  search  of  the  onion  itself." 
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MEMBERSHIP 
in  the  Univeraal  Brotherhood  and  Theoiophical  Society  may  be  eitlier  at  'lar^'  or  in  a  local  Branch.    Adticaion 
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no  particular  creed:  it  ia  entirely  uiuectarian.  and  includo  profcHon  of  all  faithi.  only  exacting  from  each  member 
diat  large  toleratitui  of  the  beliefa  of  otheri  which  he  deiire*  them  to  exhital  towarda  hia  own. 

Appficatiom  for  memberahip  in  a  Branch  ihould  be  addreaied  to  the  local  Directwi  for  men^enhip  'at  large' 
to  the  Membenhip  Secretary,  International  Theotophical  Headquarten.  Point  Loma.  California. 


THIS  BROTHERHOOD  is  a  part 
of  a  great  and  universal  move- 
ment which  has  been  active  in  all 
ages. 

This  Organization  declares  that 
Brotherhood  is  a  fact  in  Nature.  Its 
principal  purpose  is  to  teach  Brother- 
hood, demonstrate  that  it  is  a  fact 
in  Nature,  and  make  it  a  living  power 
in  the  life  of  humanity. 

Its  subsidiary  piuTX)se  is  to  study 
ancient  and  modern  religions,  science, 
philosophy  and  art;  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  divine 
powers  in  man. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  many 
people  use  the  name  of  Theosophy 
and  of  our  Organization  for  self- 
interest,  as  also  that  of  H.  P.  Bla- 
vatsky,  the  Foundress,  and  even  the 
Society's  motto,  to  attract  attention 
to  themselves  and  to  gain  public 
support.  This  they  do  in  private  and 
public  speech  and  in  publications. 
Without  being  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theosophical  Society,  in  many  cases 
they  permit  it  to  be  inferred  that 
they  are,  thus  misleading  the  public. 


and  honest  inquirers  are  hence  led 
away  from  the  original  truths  of 
Theosophy. 

The  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theosophical  Society  welcomes  to 
membership  all  who  truly  love  their 
fellowmen  and  desire  the  eradication 
of  the  evils  caused  by  the  barriers 
of  race,  creed,  caste,  or  color,  which 
have  so  long  impeded  human  pro- 
gress; to  all  sincere  lovers  of  truth 
and  to  all  who  aspire  to  higher  and 
better  things  than  the  mere  pleasures 
and  interests  of  a  worldly  life  and 
are  prepared  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  Brotherhood  a  living  energy 
in  the  life  of  humanity,  its  various 
departments  offer  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  whole  work  of  the  Organiza- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Leader  and  Official  Head,  Katherine 
Tingley,  as  outlined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Inquirers  desiring  further  informa- 
tion about  Theosophy  or  the  Theoso- 
phical Society  are  invited  to  write  to 
The  Secretary 

International  Theoeophicai  Headquarters, 
Point  Loma,  California 
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THE    PATH 

THE  illustration  on  the  cover  of  this  Magazine  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
mystical  and  symbolical  painting  by  Mr.  R.  Marhell,  the  English  artist, 
now  a  Student  at  the  International  Theoaophical  Headquarters,  Point 
Loma.  California.  The  original  is  in  Katherine  Tingley's  collection  at  the  Inter- 
national Theosophical  Headquarters.  The  symbolism  of  this  painting  is  described 
by  the  artist  as  follows: 

The  Path  is  the  way  by  which  the  human  soul  must  pass  in  its  evolution  to 
full  spiritual  self-consciousness.  The  supreme  condition  is  suf^^ted  in  this  work 
by  the  great  figure  whose  bead  in  the  upper  triangle  is  lost  in  the  glory  of  the  Sun 
above,  and  whose  feet  are  in  the  lower  triangle  in  the  waters  of  Space,  symbolizing 
Spirit  and  Matter.  His  wings  fill  the  middle  region  representing  the  motion  or 
pulsation  of  cosmic  life,  while  within  the  octagon  are  displayed  the  various  planes 
of  consciousness  through  which  humanity  must  rise  to  attain  to  perfect  Manhood. 

At  the  top  is  a  winged  Isis,  the  Mother  or  Overaoul,  whose  wings  veil  the  face 
of  the  Supreme  from  those  below.  There  is  a  circle  dimly  seen  of  celestial  figures 
who  hail  with  joy  the  triumph  of  a  new  initiate,  one  who  has  reached  to  the  heart 
of  the  Supreme.  From  that  point  he  looks  back  with  compassion  upon  all  who 
are  still  wandering  below  and  turns  to  go  down  again  to  their  help  as  a  Savior  of 
Men.  Below  him  is  the  red  ring  of  the  guardians  who  strike  down  those  who  have 
not  the  'password,'  symbolized  by  the  white  flame  floating  over  the  head  of  the 
purified  aspirant.  Two  children,  representing  purity,  pass  up  unchallenged. 
In  the  center  of  the  picture  is  a  warrior  who  has  slain  the  dragon  of  illusion,  the 
dragon  of  the  lower  self,  and  is  now  prepared  to  cross  the  gulf  by  using  the  body 
of  the  dragon  as  his  bridge  (for  we  rise  on  steps  made  of  conquered  weaknesses, 
the  slain  dragon  of  the  lower  nature). 

On  one  side  two  women  climb,  one  helped  by  the  other  whose  robe  is  white  and 
whose  flame  bums  bright  as  she  helps  her  weaker  nster.  Near  them  a  man  climbs 
from  the  darkness;  he  has  money-bags  hung  at  his  belt  but  no  flame  above  his 
head,  and  already  the  spear  of  a  guardian  of  the  fire  is  poised  above  him  ready 
to  strike  the  unworthy  in  his  hour  of  triumph.  Not  far  off  is  a  bard  whose  flame 
is  veiled  by  a  red  cloud  (passion)  and  who  lies  prone,  struck  down  by  a  guardian's 
spear;  but  as  he  lies  dying,  a  ray  from  the  heart  of  the  Supreme  reaches  him  as  a 
promise  of  future  triumph  in  a  later  life. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  student  of  magic,  following  the  light  from  a  crown  (am- 
bition) held  aloft  by  a  fk>ating  figure  who  has  led  him  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
over  which  for  him  there  is  no  bridge;  he  holds  his  book  of  ritual  and  thinks  the 
light  of  the  dazzling  crown  comes  from  the  Supreme,  but  the  chasm  awaits  its 
victim.  By  his  side  bis  faithful  follower  falls  unnoticed  by  him,  but  a  ray  from  the 
heart  of  the  Supreme  falls  upon  her  also,  the  reward  of  selfless  devotion,  even  in 
a  bad  cause. 

Lower  still  in  the  underworld,  a  child  stands  beneath  the  wings  of  the  foster- 
mother  (material  Nature)  and  receives  the  equipment  of  the  Knight,  symbols  of 
the  powers  of  the  Soul,  the  sword  of  power,  the  spear  of  will,  the  helmet  of  know- 
ledge and  the  coat  of  mail,  the  links  of  which  are  made  of  past  experiences. 

It  is  said  in  an  andent  book:  "The  Path  hone  for  all,  the  ways  that  lead  thereto 
must  vary  with  the  [nlgrim." 
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I  THINK,  also,  that  life  is  a  certain  long  road  leading  to  Eleusis 
or  Babylon;  but  that  the  boundary  of  this  road  is  palaces  and  temples, 
and  ike  gradeat  of  the  mysteries.  Conceive,  likewise,  that  this  road, 
through  the  multitude  of  travelers,  is  full  of  men  running,  pushing  each 
other,  laboring,  resting,  lying  down,  turning  out  of  the  path,  and  wan- 
dering. For  the  impediments  and  Fallacies  are  many,  some  of  which 
lead  to  precipices  and  profundities,  others  to  the  Sirens,  others  to  the 
Lotophagi,  and  others  to  the  Cimmerians.  There  is  one  path,  however, 
which  is  narrow,  and  straight,  and  rough,  and  is  not  much  frequented, 
but  which  leads  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  Weary  and  laborious  souls, 
who  aspire  after  the  region  to  which  this  road  conducts,  who  love  the 
mysteries  and  predict  their  beauty,  scarcely,  and  with  much  molesta- 
tion,  labor,  and  sweat,  arrive  through  this  path  at  the  desired  end.  But 
when  they  have  arrived  thither  they  rest  from  their  labor  and  cease  to 
desire.  For  what  other  initiation  is  more  mystic  than  this,  and  what 
other  place  is  more  worthy  than  this  of  strenuous  exertion?  But  what 
Eleusis  is  to  the  uninitiated  that  is  this  region  the  good  to  men.  Come, 
then,  be  initiated,  ascend  to  this  region,  embrace  the  good,  and  you 
will  not  desire  anything  greater  than  this. 

—  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dissertaiion  xxiii;  Trans,  by  Thomas  Taylor 
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"Pythagoras  said  that  it  is  requisite  to  choose  the  most  excellent  life, 
for  custom  will  make  it  pleasant.  Wealth  is  an  infirm  jmchor,  glory  still 
more  infirm;  in  like  manner,  body,  dominion,  and  honor:  for  all  these 
are  imbecile  and  powerless.  What  then  are  powerful  anchors?  Prudence, 
magnanimity,  fortitude.  These  no  tempest  can  shake.  This  is  the  law  of 
God;  that  virtue  alone  is  strength,  and  that  everything  else  is  a  trifle." 
—  A  Fragment  preserved  by  Stobaeus.    Trans,  by  Thomas  Taylor. 

TRUSTING  IN  THE  LAW:  by  H.  T.  Edge,  M.  A. 

jCIENCE  has  accustomed  us  to  the  idea  that  law  and  order 
prevail  in  the  workings  of  Natta-e;  and  we  all  rely  fully 
on  the  justice  and  immutability  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 
There  are  many  things  which  we  nowadays,  in  our  greater 
enlightenment,  recognise  as  coming  under  this  reign  of  law,  but  which 
at  one  time  were  regarded  as  mysterious  visitations,  tc  be  deprecated 
but  not  avoided.  Of  these  things,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  infectious 
disease;  fcr,  whereas  our  ancestors  did  not  generally  know  what  caused 
the  disease  or  what  promoted  its  diffusion,  bowed  helpless  before  it, 
and  could  but  vainly  supplicate  whatever  Gods  there  be  in  earth  or  heaven, 
we  take  heed  to  sanitation  and  infection  and  are  enabled  by  our  know- 
ledge and  by  our  confidence  in  the  scientific  use  of  the  laws  of  Natta-e 
to  defy  the  plague.  And  in  morals  we  are  learning  more  and  more  to 
look  to  natural  law  for  guidance  rather  than  to  a  mysterious  allotment 
of  fate  or  an  inscrutable  dispensation  of  providence.  This  has  made 
us  mOTe  reasonable  and  merciful  in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  infirm 
and  the  criminal;  for  we  realize  better  that  their  infirmities  are  so  much 
the  outcome  of  causes  that  can  be  traced  and  remedied. 

Yet,  though  we  are  now  so  much  better  equipped  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  prevalence  of  law  throughout  the  universe,  we  still  fall 
far  behind  the  ideal  in  many  respects.  For  the  domain  of  science  has 
so  far  been  very  much  restricted,  and  it  does  not  trench  upon  that  region 
which  has  been  occupied  by  religious  authority  —  the  region  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  concerns.  In  this  domain  we  are  still  in  a  state  of 
chaos  and  darkness.  It  is  true  that  jjersons  strong  in  faith  and  not  over- 
btirdened  with  that  intellectual  inquisitiveness  which  brii^s  doubts. 
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find  themselves  able  to  trust  in  God  as  the  representative  of  unerring 
justice,  and  that  this  trust  is  a  lamp  unto  their  footsteps  throughout  life. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  a  majority  of  people,  in  whom  the  reasoning 
faculties  are  more  strongly  developed  than  the  simple  trust;  and  of 
course  it  is  a  want  of  the  knowledge  of  reincarnation  that  presents  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  imiversal  reign  of  law.  In 
addition  to  this  lack  of  knowledge,  we  also  labor  imder  a  great  limitation 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  events  of  fife  are  brought  about. 
These  events  we  call  casual  or  accidental,  because  we  do  not  know  any 
better  word  by  which  to  describe  them;  but  it  is  merely  a  word  that 
covers  or  denotes  our  ignwance. 

If  we  had  the  true  scientific  attitude,  we  should  be  obUged  to  admit 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  effect  without  a  cause,  and  that 
it  must  be  possible  to  trace  every  event  that  happens  to  us  to  some  cause, 
however  apparently  casual  and  imrelated  to  anything  else  such  event 
may  be. 

Now  Theosophy  declares  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  our 
destiny  and  our  conduct,  and  that  nothing  happens  to  us  except  what 
we  have  ourselves  incurred  by  our  own  conduct;  so  that  our  destiny  is 
always  perfectly  just.  This  is  known  as  the  law  of  Karma,  or  cause  and 
effect  on  the  moral  plane.  But  Theosophy  does  not  stop  short  with  a 
mere  statement,  which,  if  left  thus,  woiUd  amount  to  a  mere  d(^ma. 
Theosophy  always  follows  up  its  statements  by  pointing  out  the  way  in 
which  the  student  may  approach  to  a  confirmation  of  them,  so  that  his 
faith  may  become  conviction,  his  intellectual  belief  an  item  of  actual 
knowledge.  And  in  this  case  Theosophy  declares  that  a  student  of  life, 
by  accepting  with  faith  the  principle  of  universal  law,  and  keeping  it 
in  his  mind  as  a  key  to  the  problems  with  which  he  meets,  will  surely 
find  daily  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  principle.  Thus  he  will  be  enabled 
to  verify  it  for  himself;  not  all  at  once,  but  step  by  step,  so  that  his 
knowledge  and  trust  will  gradually  grow. 

When  we  try  to  reconcile  our  faith  in  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
providence  with  our  very  Umited  ideas  of  the  scope  of  human  life,  we 
may  be  driven  to  the  fear  that  providence  does  not  know  what  it  is  about, 
or  that  it  is  indifferent  to  our  fate,  or  that  its  decisicms  are  cruel  and 
arbitrary.  But  the  great  Teachers,  of  whom  Christ  was  one,  have  always 
bidden  man  to  kjtow;  Christ  was  always  telling  his  disciples  to  seek  the 
light  of  knowledge  within  themselves  and  to  look  for  the  illumination  of 
the  divine  spirit;  and  so  taught  Plato  and  the  sages  of  antiquity.  It 
is  only  man  himself  who,  in  his  weakness,  has  travestied  the  original 
teachings  of  the  great  religious  foimders,  and  has  invented  dogmas  which 
shut  him  out  from  the  light  and  teach  him  that  knowledge  is  shut  out 
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from  him  and  that  it  is  impious  to  try  and  xmderstand  the  ways  of  God. 
Such  a  doctrine  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  Christ  and  the  other  Teachers 
really  taught.  Therefcre,  when  confronted  with  what  seems  like  in- 
justice or  indifference  on  the  part  of  providence,  we  should  put  it  down 
to  our  own  ignorance,  and  should  endeavor  to  enlarge  our  knowledge, 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  consent  to  the  ways  of  providence  not  in  blind 
trust  but  in  sure  knowledge. 

When  providence  sends  us  some  great  affliction,  we  may  say  that 
it  is  doubtless  all  fc^  our  good,  and  that  "he  has  willed  it  in  his  inscrutable 
wisdom";  and  after  that,  we  may  either  rest  content  in  that  faith  or 
else  we  may  ai^Iy  rebel  and  even  seek  refuge  in  doubt  and  despafr. 
But  in  the  light  of  a  wider  knowledge  we  should  feel  that  eternal  justice 
has  but  given  us  what  is  our  exact  due;  and  instead  of  rebelling  against 
the  decree  or  giving  up  all  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle,  we  should  go  on 
living  in  the  continual  expectation  of  arriving  at  its  solution  some  day. 
Theosophy  sets  a  man  on  the  road  that  leads  to  the  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems. It  opens  his  eyes  on  a  new  prospect,  shows  him  which  way  to 
look,  and  consequently  he  begins  to  see  things  that  he  never  saw  before. 

As  just  said,  we  all  recognise  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  so  far  as 
its  workings  lie  within  the  range  observed  by  science;  why  not  try  to 
extend  this  range?  Does  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  prevail  over  but 
a  part  of  nature  and  not  over  all?  Does  it  stop  shOTt  anywhere,  and,  if 
so,  at  what  point?  I  know  that  I  must  not  sit  with  wet  feet,  or  indulge 
in  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  or  go  into  a  house  where  there  is  in- 
fection. But  it  is  not  to  any  arbitrary  decree  of  providence  that  I  bow 
in  these  cases,  it  is  to  a  law  of  nature  —  cr,  if  you  prefer,  I  bow  to  the 
will  of  providence  as  the  representative  and  dispenser  of  eternal  justice. 
Nor  do  I  cavil  against  the  law  or  seek  to  evade  it;  on  the  contrary,  I 
accept  it  willingly  and  seek  but  to  co-operate  with  it.  But  why  should 
I  stop  sh(Ml;  at  merely  physical  concerns  like  disease  and  health?  Why 
not  extend  my  studies  into  the  realm  of  conduct  and  morals,  and  find 
there  also  a  like  certainty  of  knowlecfee,  an  equal  glad  acceptance  of 
the  justice  of  the  law? 

Sometimes  we  rise  in  the  morning  feeling  thoroughly  out  of  tune,  and 
with  a  premonition  that  throughout  the  day  we  shall  run  atilt  against 
things  in  general,  quarrel  with  our  fellows,  upset  things,  cut  ova  face,  and 
spill  our  coffee.  In  ignorance  we  might  attribute  all  these  disasters 
to  'chance'  or  to  providence  or  to  the  devil  or  to  Puck,  or  whatever  we 
might  happen  to  be  believing  in.  But  a  closer  observation  of  ourself 
would  reveal  that  the  real  cause  of  them  all  is  simply  ourself.  We  were 
out  of  tune;  we  had  quarreled  with  ourself;  there  was  an  internal  com- 
motion going  on  when  we  arose,  due  to  some  mistake  of  the  previous 
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day,  or  to  lying  too  long  abed.  We  got  up  in  a  state  of  discordant  vibra- 
ticm,  and  we  imparted  the  discord  to  everything  and  everybody  we 
contacted.  People  would  perhaps  even  quarrel  with  us  before  we  said 
OT  did  anythir^  to  them,  because  they  instinctly  and  unguardedly  re- 
acted to  our  own  discordant  mood;  yet  it  was  we,  more  than  they,  that 
were  to  blame.  And  we  might  perhaps  fall  down  and  hurt  ourself  be- 
cause of  the  disharmony  in  our  body;  and  this  would  not  be  an  arbitrary 
decree  of  providence,  but  simply  the  consequence  of  our  own  unguarded 
state. 

Now  it  is  but  a  further  step  in  knowledge  to  arrive  at  the  conviction 
that  every  event  in  our  life  is  related  in  some  way,  however  remote,  to 
our  own  conduct.  The  bare  fact  that  we  do  not  at  present  see  the  con- 
nexion is  no  valid  reason  against  the  belief.  We  cannot  expect  to  know 
everything  at  once;  there  must  be  some  gaps  in  our  knowledge.  We 
do  not  see  how  or  why  such  an  event  as  a  sudden  terrible  bereavement 
should  befall  us  at  a  particular  time;  and  we  have  to  label  this  event  as 
casual  or  fortuitous,  ot  as  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  providence. 
Is  it  extravagant  to  suggest  that  some  day  we  may  attain  knowledge 
sufficient  to  show  us  the  exact  cause  and  justice  of  even  such  events  as 
this?  Can  man  never  learn  to  understand  the  divine  will?  Theosophy 
answers  that  man,  having  the  divine  breath  in  him,  can  advance  in  know- 
le^e  so  as  to  be  able  to  consent,  in  the  light  of  a  greater  knowledge,  to 
the  decrees  of  eternal  justice. 

A  person  smitten  witii  blindness  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  condemned 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  strange  world  of  darkness,  may  well 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  and  recwicile  himself  with  the  decree  of  his 
destiny.  Yet,  as  such  a  calamity  is  part  of  the  inevitable  contingencies 
of  Ufe,  the  only  course  is  to  seek  to  fathom  its  meaning,  so  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  accept  the  experience  without  cavil  and  profit  by  it.  We 
accept  the  principle  that  the  afflicted,  person  has  somehow,  somewhen, 
carved  out  for  himself  a  path  in  life  that  leads  inevitably  up  to  that 
catastrophe.  The  incarnating  Soul  chose  a  destiny  that  included  that 
particular  event.  That  experience  was  somehow  due  to  that  man  at 
that  time;  it  was  what  he  had  incurred,  what  he  most  needed.  A  debt 
was  to  be  paid  off,  an  account  balanced.  Somewhere  in  that  man's 
past,  could  we  scan  it,  we  should  find  the  other  side  of  that  account, 
the  incurring  of  the  debt.  Possibly  it  was  in  his  present  life,  being  due 
to  some  cause  whose  connexion  with  the  effect  we  do  not  discern.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  in  a  past  life;  for  it  is  necessary  to  take  past  lives  into 
the  calculation. 

Every  man  is  bom  with  a  character  and  with  a  destiny.  These  have 
been  acquired.    The  incarnating  Soul  brings  them  over  and  they  attach 
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themselves  to  the  developing  child,  and,  like  seeds,  grow  to  maturity 
in  after  life.  The  details  of  these  processes  are  beyond  our  present  ken 
but  not  beyond  our  possibility  of  knowledge.  In  Theosophical  writings, 
in  The  Key  to  Theosophy,  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  for  instance,  are  found 
some  valuable  hints;  and  by  studying  these  we  can  at  least  gain  a  pro- 
spective view  of  the  ground  to  be  traveled  by  an  aspirant  to  that  know- 
ledge. Science  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  laws  which  determine 
the  kind  of  heredity  a  child  shall  be  bom  with;  but  we  refuse  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  mere  negative.  I  find  myself  equipped  with  a  bodily  and 
mental  instrument  having  certain  advantages  and  certain  disadvantages; 
I  can  trace  these  largely  to  my  parentage  and  to  the  way  in  which  I 
was  brought  up;  but  I  demand  to  know  why  I  should  have  incurred 
this  particular  heredity  and  upbringing,  while  other  people  have  incurred 
another  kind.  To  answer  such  a  question  we  must  look  back  beyond 
the  epoch  of  our  birth  into  this  life.  I  can  realize  that  I  have  nm  to 
excess  in  the  development  of  some  sides  of  my  character,  and  have  starved 
other  sides;  and  that  now  1  am  trying  to  even  up  my  character.  But 
I  did  not  start  the  thing  in  this  life;  I  already  had  the  tendencies  when 
I  entered  life.  My  parents  and  teachers  did  not  mold  my  character 
as  much  as  might  be  thought;  it  was  myself  who,  to  a  great  extent, 
molded  their  behavior.  I  entered  the  wwld  with  a  strong  and  definite 
character,  which  made  demands  upon  people  and  called  for  certain 
treatment. 

By  reflexions  such  as  these,  we  learn  to  regard  our  life  as  a  sym- 
metrical pattern,  as  a  web  which  we  are  weaving;  and  we  acquire  more 
reliance  on  the  value  of  our  own  efforts.  We  feel  a  greater  confidence 
in  our  power  to  control  our  fortimes;  we  are  no  longer  so  helpless.  The 
great  moral  laws,  which  we  all  intuitively  accept,  now  appear  to  us  in 
the  form  of  laws  of  nature,  which  are  inviolably  just  and  will  return  to 
us  whatever  our  actions  may  call  lot.  We  feel  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
be  conscientious,  because  this  must  necessarily  bring  us  a  blessing;  just 
as  it  is  worth  while  to  live  cleanly  because  this  will  secure  our  health. 
And  if  we  will  but  watch  our  lives  intelligently,  we  shall  soon  find  proof 
of  this.  We  confide  in  a  fountain  of  equity  and  purity  at  the  center  of 
man's  nature,  which  will  restore  all  discord  to  harmony.  We  feel  that 
we  have  knowledge  at  our  command,  for  knowledge  is  not  withheld  from 
him  who  has  merited  it.  Knowledge  is  not  given  or  withheld  by  some 
external  power,  but  it  comes  from  within;  and  the  reason  why  we  stay 
ignorant  is  that  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  confident  in  our  own  power 
to  attain  to  knowledge. 

After  all,  this  trusting  in  the  law  is  a  truly  scientific  attitude;  and 
by  contrast,  the  attitude  of  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  such  a  law 
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is  quite  feeble.  When  people  have  not  self-confidence,  somethii^  else 
usually  takes  its  place  and  even  borrows  its  name  —  to  wit,  vanity. 
But  there  is  all  the  difference  between  assertion  of  the  personality  and 
reliance  on  the  individuaUty;  for  the  latter  is  the  real  man  within.  A 
man  should  have  confidence  in  his  true  Self,  the  source  of  light  frcmi 
within;  a  very  different  attitude  from  that  described  by  a  celebrated 
historian,  who  says:  "The  wisest  of  the  heathens  never  understood  that 
the  true  dignity  of  hxunan  nature  consists  in  its  submission  to  a  higher 
Existence;  that  its  only  hope  for  the  future  is  in  the  consciousness  of 
its  imperfection  and  weakness  and  responsibility  here."  What  he  means 
by  'responsibility'  is  not  easy  to  see;  the  word  'irresponsibility'  would 
seem  to  fit  the  context  better.  Theosophy  says  that  a  man  may  and 
should  submit  to  the  God  within;  but  that  this  should  not  make  him 
cringe  in  weakness,  but  should  inspire  him  to  self-reliance  and  noble 
effort.  The  example  of  that  benighted  heathen,  Socrates,  is  worth  study 
in  this  respect.  This  man  trusted  in  the  power  of  principle,  if  anybody 
did;  he  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  His  words  and  deeds  show  that 
he  relied  fully  on  a  righteous  law;  yet  he  was  a  heathen,  and  accused  of 
atheism  even  by  his  fellow  heathens.  Marcus  Aurelius  is  another  of 
these  poor  pagans  who  relied  on  eternal  justice  and  found  the  policy 
successful.  Theosophy  asks  people  today  to  do  the  same;  adding  too 
that  many  of  these  benighted  heathen  were  more  or  less  initiated  into 
the  sacred  Mysteries,  and  so  had  actual  knowledge  about  many  things 
in  nature  which  are  mysteries  to  us.  But  it  was  the  earnest  endeavor 
of  many  potentates,  both  secular  and  otherwise,  to  blot  out  the  records 
of  those  mysteries  in  order  to  make  way  tcr  arbitrary  and  dogmatic 
systems.  Be  it  ours  to  recover  hidden  knowledge.  Theosophy  is  truly 
a  great  step  towards  such  a  revival;  it  leads  man  to  a  threshold  whence 
his  further  advance  through  the  portals  depends  on  his  own  efforts. 


"There  is  somewhat  in  you  which  will  teach  you  how  to  do  well  and  how 
to  avoid  the  evil,  if  your  minds  be  turned  to  it.  And  the  same  thing  will 
witness  to  you  when  ye  do  well,  and  against  you  when  ye  do  evil.  Now 
to  learn  to  know  this,  to  fear  this,  to  obey  this,  that  is  the  chief  place  of 
learning  that  I  desire  to  find  you  in."—  Isaac  Pennington  (1667) 
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STUDIES  IN  CHINESE  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTING: 
by  Osvald  Sir^n,  Ph.  D. 

Chapter  V  —  Chinese  Figure-Painting 

|LTH0UGH  Chinese  paintings  of  the  great  periods  of  Tar^ 
and  Sung  have  become  more  fully  known  to  Western  students 
during  the  last  few  years  we  are  hardly  yet  in  a  position 
to  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  evolution  of  pictorial  art 
in  China.  So  many  of  the  pictures  which  are  classed  under  the  names 
of  the  most  famous  artists  are  in  reality  later  copies  or  imitations,  the 
accuracy  of  which  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  They  have  imdoubtedly 
a  certain  importance  for  the  student  because  they  illustrate  general 
modes  of  pictorial  expression  prevalent  during  different  periods,  but 
they  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  standards  by  which  to  gage  the  power 
of  individual  masters.  This  is,  however,  all  we  need  for  our  present 
purpose,  because  we  have  no  intenticm  of  attempting  anything  like  a 
histwical  summary  of  Chinese  painting  but  simply  of  quoting  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  esthetic  principles  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter.  Common  characteristics  interest  us  more  than  individual  dif- 
ferences when  we  simply  are  engaged  in  the  comparative  study  of  Eastern 
and  Western  art  along  the  broadest  lines. 

The  earliest  Chinese  figure  paintings  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
such  as  the  famous  makimono  attributed  to  Ku  Kai-chi  in  the  British 
Musemn  and  a  few  Tang  pictures  of  a  similar  type,  prove  quite  con- 
clusively that  Chinese  paintii^  abeady  at  that  time  had  reached  a  high 
degree  of  refinement  and  F>erfection.  If  we  look  for  instance  at  the  Ku 
Kai-chi  roll,  known  under  the  title  of  'Admonitions  of  the  Instructress 
of  the  Palace,'  we  cannot  avoid  being  impressed  by  its  very  intimate 
and  sophisticated  character.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  illustrations  from 
the  life  of  the  emperor  and  his  court  ladies,  some  of  which  have  the  charm 
and  intimacy  of  genre  pictures.  We  see  for  instance  a  fair  lady  at  her 
toilette,  before  the  mirror,  assisted  by  a  maid  who  arranges  her  hair; 
other  ladies  are  occupied  with  writing  or  are  represented  in  conversation 
with  the  emperor;  others  join  in  the  useful  work  of  educating  a  little 
boy  by  pulling  his  hair.  The  most  famous  scene  is  an  illustration  to 
a  tale  about  a  court  lady  who  threw  herself  in  the  path  of  a  wild  bear 
which  threatened  the  life  of  the  emperor. 

The  figures  are  executed  with  very  fine  and  supple  ctmtours  upon 
the  brownish  silken  ground;  the  modeling  of  the  fams  and  the  long 
flowing  folds  of  drapery  is  suggested  by  delicate  shades  of  gray  and 
reddish  tones;  there  are  fiuthermore  subdued  violets,  greens,  and  reds 
in  the  costumes,  but  none  of  these  tones  stand  out  very  conspicuously, 
partly  because  of  the  age  and  worn  condition  of  the  painting.    Its  decora- 
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tive  beauty  mainly  depends  on  the  richly  flowing  sensitive  lines.  The 
figures  are  tall  and  supple  and  their  height  is  accentuated  by  the  trailing 
silk  gowns  which  are  held  together  by  fluttering  scarfs.  From  the  dark 
hair  of  the  ladies  quaint  plumes  arise  like  blossoming  plants.  Something 
of  the  supple  wavering  grace  of  flower-stems  pervades  these  delicate  and 
fine-limbed  creatures.  They  are  evidently  products  of  an  art  which 
is  no  longer  struggling  with  its  meaps  of  expression,  but  which  uses  them 
with  a  freedom  and  refinement  that  imply  long  training.  And  it  is  not 
only  in  the  highly  decorative  use  of  line  that  the  maturity  of  this  art  is 
revealed,  but  also  in  the  intimate  observation  of  nature  and  in  the  sure 
characterization  of  the  gestures  and  movements  of  these  gracious  ladies. 
In  that  part  of  the  makimono,  which  represents  a  huntsman  shooting 
pheasants  with  a  cross-bow,  a  mountain  is  introduced  but  it  is  drawn 
on  a  different  scale  without  any  relation  to  the  very  large  figure;  the 
result  is  that  the  whole  scene  conveys  no  idea  of  measurable  space  and 
unity,  yet  it  is  a  perfect  decorative  imity. 

In  the  scene  of  the  hair-dressing  the  figures  are  simply  placed  on 
a  mat  before  which  lacquer  boxes  are  displayed.  The  only  indication 
of  depth  or  space  in  the  picture  is  in  the  modeling  of  the  figures  and  in 
the  drawing  of  the  carpet  and  the  boxes  on  the  floor,  which  suggest  a 
horizontal  plane  retiring  from  the  front  of  the  picture  into  an  undefined 
distance.  Beyond  the  frontal  plane  there  is  no  indication  of  space; 
the  figures  stand  up  simply  against  the  silk  on  which  they  are  painted. 
The  artistic  expression  depends  entirely  on  the  rhythm  of  line  which 
unites  all  parts.  The  method  of  expression  is  in  principle  similar  to 
that  of  primitive  art  in  Europe.  One  may  easily  find  parallels  in  Gothic 
decorative  painting  in  different  countries,  perhaps  most  easily  in  pic- 
tures by  the  great  Sienese  masters  of  line  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

As  an  example  we  may  choose  Simone  Martini's  well-known  'An- 
nunciation' in  the  Uffizi.  It  is  a  picture  which  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
abstract  line  may  be  compared  with  Ku  Kai-chi's  painting.  It  may 
well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  rhythmic  linear  com- 
position with  figures  produced  in  Europe,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  wheth- 
er the  play  of  line  is  here  as  rich  and  living  as  in  the  Chinese  painting 
which  was  executed  nine  himdred  years  earlier.  Common  to  both  of 
them  is  the  arrangement  of  the  figiu-es  in  the  frontal  plane;  both  com- 
positions are  dominated  by  flowing  lines  which  by  the  music  of  their 
rhythm  express  the  emotional  inspiration  of  the  painter.  Simone's 
picture  is  like  a  hymn  to  the  virgin  raised  by  poetic  imagination  to  the 
region  of  immaterial  beauty.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Simone  rs 
a  painter  is  more  primitive  and  less  sophisticated  than  the  nine  hundred 
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years  earlier  Ku  Kai-chi.  His  art  is  permeated  with  naive  conscientious- 
ness and  religious  devotion,  while  the  old  Chinese  painting  displays 
an  almost  artificial  refinement,  a  ceremonious  courtliness  that  endows 
even  the  scenes  of  daily  life  in  the  imperial  palace  with  exqmsite  beauty 
and  taste.  In  Simone's  painting  we  get  the  impression  that  the  artist 
was  stn^gling  with  difficulties  of  material  expression,  while  the  Chinese 
painter  impresses  us  by  his  absolute  mastery  of  means  and  methods. 
Simone  seems  to  realize  the  gulf  between  material  forms  and  poetic 
conceptions,  and  tries  to  overcome  it  by  the  musical  flow  of  line,  yet  he 
cannot  free  himself  from  the  desire  to  accentuate  the  limitations  of  form 
and  space;  he  sharply  defines  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes,  thus 
producing  the  effect  of  foreground  and  background  which  in  the  Chinese 
painting  is  dissolved  by  complete  absence  of  such  limitations. 

The  same  general  principles  of  presentation  which  we  have  studied 
in  the  Ku  Kai-chi  roll  may  be  just  as  well  observed  in  a  number  of  maki- 
monos  executed  in  Tang  time  or  after  compositions  by  Tang  masters. 
We  mention  as  an  example  a  picture  by  Chou  Fang,  who  flourished  under 
the  emperor  Te  Tsung  (780-805),  representing  three  court  ladies  seated 
in  a  garden  attended  by  two  young  standing  girls,  a  composition  known 
in  at  least  two  copies  of  which  one  is  in  the  Freer  collection  and  the  other 
in  private  possession  in  China  {reproduced  in  the  BuTlington  Magazine, 
June  1917).  This  is  again  a  kind  of  genre  picture  with  graceful  small 
figures  placed  on  the  neutral  silk  ground  without  any  indication  of  the 
different  horizontal  and  vertical  planes.  The  single  figures  are  presented 
with  considerable  bodily  relief  and  co-ordinated  by  means  of  a  flowing 
rhythm  of  line  but  there  is  no  enclosed  space  in  which  they  appear,  no 
attempt  to  define  a  realistic  scene  or  room.  The  spatial  idea  is  abstract 
and  undefined  rather  than  concrete  and  defined. 

To  the  same  group  may  be  assigned  the  beautiful  makimono  in  the 
Boston  Museum  representing  a  number  of  ladies  preparing  silk  which  was 
executed  by  the  Sung  emperor  Hui  Tsung  after  an  original  by  the  Tang 
painter  Chang  Hsuan.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  examples  of 
early  genre  painting;  the  Tang  original  has  probably  gained  considerably 
in  grace  and  softness  through  the  Sung  translation.  Furthermore  we 
like  to  mention  a  makimono  attributed  to  Yen  Li  Pen  in  Mr.  Freer's 
collection  representing  an  emperor  seated  on  a  low  ottoman-like  stool 
surrounded  by  some  officers  and  receiving  seven  court  ladies  while  three 
captives  are  brought  to  him  from  the  other  side.  Other  examples  of 
Tang  painting  (executed  at  different  times  but  after  early  originals) 
could  easily  be  quoted  as  illustrations  of  that  general  trend  in  early 
Chinese  art  which  we  have  been  discussing  but  this  is  not  the  place 
to  attempt  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  material.     We  ma"ely 
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wish  to  mentirai  that  there  was  also  another  side  to  the  art  of  Tang, 
it  was  not  simply  graceful  and  refined  and  poetically  expressive,  it  was 
also  vigorous,  monximental  and  full  of  dramatic  power. 

The  great  representative  of  this  more  manly  side  of'  Tang  paintii^ 
was,  as  is  well  known,  Wu  Tao-tzu,  the  most  famous  of  all  Chinese 
artists,  but  unfortunately  no  authentic  compoations  by  Wu  are  known. 
There  are,  however,  in  some  American  collections  as  well  as  in  some 
Japanese  temples  large  pictures  of  Buddha  and  Lohans  executed  in  a 
powerful  linear  style  with  broad  brush  strokes  that  spread  out  and  narrow 
down  to  a  fine  hair  line,  rhythmically  like  a  living  pulse,  which  according 
to  tradition  should  be  considered  as  directly  related  to  the  manner  of  Wu. 
Most  of  them  are  of  a  comparatively  late  execution  (they  were  repeated 
over  and  over  again  ior  different  temples)  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  reflect  early  Tang  models.  They  show  the  same  breadth  of 
treatment,  the  same  severe  and  powerful  rhythm  as  the  early  Tang 
sculptures  which  are  known  to  us.  Wu  Tao-tzu's  pcrtrait  of  the  Han 
emperor  Liu  Pei,  in  Mr.  Freer's  collection  is  an  overwhelmingly  monu- 
mental figure  with  all  the  massiveness  and  weight  of  a  huge  stone  block. 
It  is  the  unity  and  synthesis  of  the  form,  the  broadness  of  the  planes, 
the  restrained  power  of  the  slowly  curving  contours  that  give  the  picture 
its  monumental  effect.  No  later  painter  seems  ever  to  have  been  able 
to  attain  anything  as  great  in  the  representation  of  form  or  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  human  character.  The  figure  exceeds  in  these  respects 
even  the  boldest  of  Giotto's  creations  and  it  gives  a  much  better  idea 
of  Wu's  art  than  the  famous  Kuan- Yin  with  two  children  on  clouds 
in  the  same  collection  which  has  become  known  to  students  through 
the  reproductions  in  Binyon's  and  Fenollosa's  books. 

There  are  other  pictures  of  the  same  type,  for  instance,  portraits 
with  strictly  frontal  figures  executed  with  sharply  defining  lines,  hieratic 
compositions  like  the  Hokke  Mandara  in  the  Boston  Museum,  where 
the  meditating  Buddha  on  the  lotus  flower  and  his  companions  seem 
to  be  reproductions  of  temple  sculptures,  or  large  Kuan-Yins  with  majesti- 
cally flowing  lines  suggesting  a  legato  movement  by  Bach.  In  all  these 
paintings  which  apparently  reflect  the  mode  of  early  Tang  masters  the 
definition  of  form  is  sharper  and  the  modulation  of  line  richer  than  in 
the  later  Sung  pictures.  The  Tang  figures  are  more  closely  allied  to  sculp- 
tures than  those  of  later  periods;  the  purely  pictorial  qualities  of  atmos- 
phere and  chiaroscuro  have  not  yet  become  of  paramount  importance. 
Such  impressions  may  of  course  partly  be  due  to  the  later  copyists  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  an  tmdeniable  fact  that  the  dramatic  expressiveness 
and  willpower,  which  are  characteristic  qualities  of  Tang  culture  as  a 
whole,  are  best  conveyed  by  synthesis  of  form  and  rhythm  of  line. 
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Another  group  of  pictures  evidently  based  on  Tang  models  are  usually 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  famous  horse  painter  Han  Kau.  Here 
as  well  as  in  the  pictures  mentioned  above  one  is  struck  by  the  masterful 
c<nnbination  of  linear  definition  of  essential  elements,  even  to  details, 
and  freedom  from  objective  limitations.  Space  is  convincingly  suggested 
but  not  defined,  forms  are  wonderfully  large  and  powerful  without  being 


SIMONE  MARTINI:    GUIDORICCIO  DA  FOLIGNO 
Fresco  Painting  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  Sena 

wooden  or  dead.  In  the  best  of  these  paintings,  naturalistic  exactitude 
has  been  carried  to  its  highest  point,  yet  it  is  not  the  material  charac- 
terization of  horse  and  rider  which  is  the  essential  element  in  these  pic- 
tures but  the  suggestion  of  movement.  These  horses  swing  along  with 
freedom  and  elasticity  in  every  limb;  one  feels  the  rapidity  and  ease 
of  the  motion.  The  copy  executed  after  Han  Kau  by  the  Yuan  painter 
Chao  Meng-fu  in  the  Museum  of  Ottawa  may  serve  as  an  example.  It 
is  a  pictorial  tone-poem,  an  almost  visionary  appearance  which  vibrates 
with  life.  But  the  artist  has  nevertheless  retained  the  rhythm  of  sharply 
defined  line  as  the  fundamental  element  of  his  method  of  expression. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  life  and  movement  of  such  a  work,  aae 
should  compare  it  with  some  European  painting  of  a  similar  subject. 
It  matters  little  which  we  choose,  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  a 
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representation  in  which  rhythm  of  line  is  the  essential  element.  We 
may  for  this  purpose  choose  another  pictxire  by  Simone  Martini,  who 
was  imbued  with  an  unusual  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  rhythmic 
line.  In  his  well-known  fresco  painting  of  Guidwiccio  da  Foligno  in 
the  Palazzo  Publico  in  Siena,  hCH:se  and  rider  are  dominated  by  unifyii^ 
rhythm  of  line.  The  highly  simplified  cwitours  cut  the  figure  out  from 
the  background  in  a  monumental  fashion.  The  fresco  has  rather  the 
character  of  an  equestrian  statue  than  of  a  pictorial  conception.  The 
rider  is  not  passing  but  stands  posed  before  a  painted  background.  The 
effect  of  sculptural  relief  is  emphasized  in  a  way  that  is  quite  foreign  to 
Chinese  painting;  the  artist  was  evidently  in  spite  of  his  feeling  for 
abstract  qualities  deeply  interested  in  the  material  reality  of  form.  This 
insistence  upon  the  solidity  of  form  which  brings  painting  very  close  to 
sculpture  is  a  characteristic  feature  marking  an  essential  difference  between 
European  painting  and  that  of  China.  In  the  case  of  Simone  Martini 
this  was  not  yet  fully  developed,  but  the  further  the  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance progressed,  the  more  firmly  did  this  passion  for  creating  suggestions 
of  solid  form  take  possession  of  the  painters.  Masters  such  as  Uccello, 
Piero  della  Francesca,  Pollojuolo,  Verrocchio,  Leonardo,  Michelangelo, 
and  others,  carried  the  evolution  further  in  this  direction.  Pot  them 
plastic  form  was  a  sine  qua  non  of  painting.  Their  constant  effort  was 
to  increase  the  illusion  of  solidity  and  measurable  space.  Even  later  on, 
when  European  art  during  the  Barock  period  acquired  a  more  pictwial 
or  tonal  method  of  expression,  there  still  remained  the  desire  for  a  con- 
vincing representation  of  solidity  or  the  reality  of  space. 

This  was  not  the  case  in  Chinese  art.  It  is  concerned  with  the  soUdity 
of  form  and  the  reality  of  space  only  in  so  far  as  these  may  serve  to  endow 
the  picture  with  Ufe.  Ctoiese  art  never  loses  itself  in  a  scientific  des- 
cription of  phenomena,  but  leaves  the  picture  as  a  reflexion  of  the  en- 
souling ideal.  Mastery  of  rhythmic  line  and  tone  was  essential.  The 
further  Chinese  art  develops,  the  greater  freedom  it  gets  and  the  greater 
becomes  its  power  to  awaken  the  pxilse  of  life  with  the  simplest  means. 

A  European  student  who  had  observed  the  intimacy  and  naturaUstic 
tendency  as  well  as  the  power  of  Tang  art,  might  easily  conclude  that 
the  art  of  the  following  period  would  show  a  still  closer  approach  to  nature 
and  a  more  accentuated  desire  for  illustration,  because  in  Europe  art 
had  evolved  along  that  line.  But  this  did  not  happen  so;  in  China 
the  tendency  was  quite  different.  Simg  paintings  are  generally  freer 
and  more  abstract  presentations  of  ideas  and  emotions  than  pictures 
of  the  Tang  period.  The  fundamental  principles  of  pictorial  representa- 
tion previou^y  discussed  appear  most  prominently  in  the  brilliant  works 
of  the  Sung  period  (960-1280),  when  the  different  technical  methods 
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reached  their  full  development,  and  artistic  conception  perfect  freedom. 
A  great  number  of  pictures  from  this  period  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
although  the  landscapes  are  the  most  popular  and  attractive  to  the 
Western  student,  the  figure  compositions  are  certainly  not  less  impor- 
tant, whether  esthetically  or  historically.  They  cover  a  very  wide  range 
of  motives  from  the  highest,  most  immaterial  religious  symbols,  to  inti- 
mate realistic  illustrations  of  every-day  life.  For  our  present  purpose, 
it  is  however  less  the  motives  as  such  than  their  artistic  transcription 
that  is  of  importance,  as  we  are  merely  discussing  principles  of  pictorial 
representation. 

In  the  religious  and  hieratic  pictures,  to  which  category  the  traditional 
ancestor-portraits  also  may  be  relegated  —  the  linear  method  of  ex- 
pression is  mostly  predominant.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  mca-e  conservative 
manner  than  the  impressionistic  ink-style  which  reached  its  highest 
development  in  landscape  and  flower  paintings.  The  religious  pictures 
in  China  are,  however,  very  different  from  the  works  that  decorate  our 
churches  and  sanctuaries.  They  are  not  descriptive,  but  intended  to 
serve  as  spiritual  emblems  comparable  to  sacred  music  which  wakens 
a  feeling  of  man's  inner  union  with  higher  spiritual  forces.  The  Chinese 
artists  do  not  illustrate  the  story  of  Buddha's  life,  as  Christian  painters 
did  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus,  but  rather  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
material  side  of  the  subject.  Buddha  is  represented  under  his  different 
spiritual  aspects  as  Amida,  SSkya,  etc.,  either  alone,  sitting  in  meditation 
on  the  symbolic  lotus  flower,  or  siurounded  by  personifications  of  spiritual 
powers  (Bodhisattvas),  or  in  the  midst  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  He  is 
not  represented  as  a  man  with  a  certain  measure  of  individuality,  dis- 
playing sternness  or  compassion,  but  as  a  spiritual  being  who  has  trans- 
coided  the  influence  of  the  opposites,  pain  and  pleasure,  and  all  other 
hiunan  emotions.  He  has  attained  absolute  serenity,  his  picture  is  a 
symbol  of  perfect  peace,  and  this  is  expressed  by  the  soothing  rhythm 
of  line  which  permeates  the  figure  and  the  whole  picture  like  an  echo  from 
a  world  of  peace  and  harmony.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  pick  out 
different  faces,  figures,  or  attitudes  in  these  religious  pictures;  their 
exfwessiveness  lies  in  the  entirety,  in  the  rhythmic  harmony  which  is 
displayed  by  the  movement  of  line  on  a  neutral  ground.  They  are  pro- 
duced as  results  of  religious  meditation  and  are  intended  to  have  a  similar 
effect.  Their  significance  must  be  measured  by  inward  experience.  From 
a  decorative  point  of  view  these  pictures  are  almost  flat  surface  designs, 
the  figures  are  presented  with  little  relief,  space  and  depth  are  hardly 
indicated  except  through  the  occasional  introduction  of  clouds  and  water. 

Less  hieratic  and  therefore  more  interesting  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view  are  the  pictures  which  represent  Arhats  (called  in  Chinese  Lohans), 
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Buddha's  immediate  disciples,  who  in  the  begimiing  numbered  sixteen, 
but  later  became  eighteen.  These  too  were  high  spiritual  beings  but 
endowed  with  a  hirnian  nature,  performing  human  actions  when  they 
are  not  sunk  in  inner  contemplation.  Sometimes  they  are  represented 
conversing  in  the  bamboo  grove  or  sailing  over  the  ocean  towards  paradise 
on  Mount  Horai.  There  are  several  series  of  famous  Simg  paintings 
showing  the  sixteen  Lohans  in  different  occupations.  We  may  choose 
some  examples  from  two  series  which  mostly  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bostwi 
Museum  and  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  Freer. 

The  pictures  in  one  of  these  series  were  ascribed  by  FenoUosa  to  the 
famous  Sui^  painter  Li  Lung-mien,  but  it  has  later  been  proven  that 
they  were  executed  by  two  younger  painters,  Chou  Chi-Chang  and 
Lin  Ting-Kuei.  The  Lohans  are  seen  here  siarrounded  by  their  follow- 
ers, sometimes  in  the  performance  of  acts  of  devotion:  they  distribute 
alms,  they  feed  the  hungry  devils,  they  teach  in  the  bamboo  grove,  they 
meditate,  or  stand  upon  the  water  as  they  sail  to  Mount  Horai. 

These  compositions  are  all  built  according  to  the  same  scheme;  the 
principles  of  design  vary  but  little.  As  the  pictures  are  of  the  usual 
kakemono  form  the  figures  are  necessarily  arranged  vertically  and  the 
main  movement  of  the  lines  follows  the  direction  indicated  by  the  shape 
of  the  picture.  The  principal  figure,  the  Lohan,  is  usually  placed  some 
distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  he  forms  the  converging  point 
of  movements  that  are  developed  through  the  other  figiu-es,  or  the  move- 
ment may  start  from  him.  In  the  picture  which  represents  the  distributing 
of  alms,  the  holy  man,  accompanied  by  four  of  his  followers,  descends 
towards  the  earth  on  a  great  cloud,  and  below,  under  his  feet,  creep 
ra^ed  beggars  who  eagerly  collect  the  coins  that  he  lets  fall.  The  heaven- 
ly figures  are  arranged  in  a  curve  the  flow  of  which  is  emphasized  by  the 
imdulating  forms  of  the  cloud.  The  movement  is  continued  by  a  tree 
that  carries  it  on  and  connects  it  with  the  group  of  beggars  beneath. 
The  whole  composition  is  thus  united  in  one  great  S-like  curve.  This 
is  the  dominating  theme  in  the  rhythmic  disposition  in  which  the  lesser 
movements  merge  themselves  like  eddies  in  a  big  stream. 

Similar  unifying  rhythmic  designs  dominate  all  the  compositions  in 
this  series.  The  most  usual  is  the  great  double-curve  which  sweeps  from 
one  upper  comer  to  the  opposite  one  below,  but  there  are  also  examples 
of  a  different  arrangement  of  line,  namely,  that  in  the  shape  of  a  V  with 
the  point  downwards  and  the  sides  reaching  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
picture.  This  may  be  seen  for  instance  in  the  mystically  beautiful  picture 
representing  the  Lohan  at  the  entrance  to  NirvSna  in  which  the  principal 
figure  sits  h^h  up  among  the  clouds  and  the  disciples  are  grouped  in 
a  V-shape  below.    The  Lohan  represents  an  upper  triangle  in  himself. 
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within  the  V-form,  thus  completing  the  emblem  of  the  higher  and  the 
lower  nature  in  man,  and  the  whole  composition  is  dominated  by  the 
sphere  around  his  head,  the  symbol  of  his  perfect  assimilation  with  the 
spiritual  consciousness.  And  in  conformity  with  the  Buddhistic  con- 
ception of  man's  septenary  nature,  the  Lohan  represents  the  synthetic 
seventh  principle  which  unites  the  wcffld  of  form  with  the  spiritual  sphere 
in  which  all  forms  and  numbers  have  their  caigin  and  solution. 

Another  composition  in  which  the  V-shape  dominates  is  that  re- 
presenting 'A  victory  over  taoistic  heretics.'  The  title  must  serve  as 
description  of  the  subject  of  the  picture.  It  is  difficult  without  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  legend  to  give  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
different  elements  of  the  composition,  but  this  is  of  minor  impOTtance: 
we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  literary  interpretation  of  the 
subject  as  with  its  mystical  significance.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  grotto. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  stands  a  large  altar  silhouetted  against 
the  opening  of  the  cave.  A  roll  of  documents  lying  upon  the  altar  radiates 
light  and  is  not  consumed  by  the  altar-fire  that  seems  to  shrink  from  it. 
The  figures  below  are  grouped  in  a  V-shape  that  almost  repeats  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rays  above.  The  attention  of  all  is  fixed  upon  the  altar.  The 
five  uppra-  members  of  this  group  are  obviously  rejoicing  at  the  phenome- 
non, while  the  five  lower  appear  to  be  in  considerable  consternation. 
These  smaller  men  with  dark  caps  are  evidently  the  Taoistic  heretics 
who  are  crushed  by  the  miracle  performed  by  the  Buddhistic  Lohan 
who  himself  points  towards  the  altar.  The  whole  picture  is  dominated 
and  illumined  by  this  miracle;  its  precise  meaning  may  not  be  clear,  but 
its  power  is  evident.  Our  attention  is  at  once  drawn  to  it  as  towards  a 
Ixuninous  point,  and  from  it  issues  the  force  that  creates  such  an  intense 
reaction  in  the  different  figures.  Seldom  indeed,  has  an  immaterial 
spiritual  power  been  expressed  more  suggestively  or  a  religious  miracle 
been  made  more  believable  in  a  picture.  We  feel  the  force  that  pervades 
the  whole  scene  and  accomphshes  the  miraculous  result;  it  is  reflected 
in  different  ways  by  the  victorious  Buddhist  priests  and  by  the  defeated 
Taoistic  heretics,  it  is  inspiring  and  crushing  at  the  same  time,  it  radiates 
triumphantly  in  the  rays  that  issue  from  the  focal  point  —  the  source 
of  light  and  power. 

Characteristic  of  all  the  compositions  of  this  series,  from  which  some 
examples  have  been  selected  for  description,  is  the  vertically  elongated 
form  which  more  or  less  naturally  adapts  itself  to  the  proportions  of  the 
Kakemono.  The  impression  of  depth  or  distance  is  indeed  often  sug- 
gested by  means  of  a  gUmpse  beneath  a  heavy  cloud  or  through  a  grotto, 
but  here  there  is  no  attempt  at  perspective  constructiwi.  The  land- 
scape is  presented  as  an  essentially  flat  bacl^oimd  for  figures  designed 
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according  to  the  linear  method  on  a  different  scale,  and  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  The  work  depends  for  its  decorative  unity  upon  the 
synthetic  power  of  the  rhythmic  design. 

If  we  examine  more  closely  the  placing  of  the  figures  and  their  relative 
proportion,  we  shall  find  that  the  smallest  are  generally  placed  nearer 
and  lower  down  in  what  may  be  called  the  foreground  of  the  compositiwi, 
while  the  bigger  are  higher  up,  an  arrangement  which  is  an  inversion 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  perspective  presentation.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  closely  connected  with  another:  the  large  figures  always  re- 
present the  principal  personages,  the  Lohan  and  his  disciples,  and  the 
smaller  figures  the  minor  characters.  The  artist's  mode  of  presentation 
has  thus  not  been  based  simply  on  what  is  known  as  inverted  perspective 
(which  is  most  common  in  medieval  illuminations)  but  also  on  the  sub- 
jective idea  or  the  relative  importance  of  the  figures  judged  from  another 
than  the  purely  visual  standpoint.  He  composes  his  picture  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  principal  person  or  central  motive,  he  places  himself 
in  imagination  in  the  ideal  center  of  the  painting,  and  from  there  he  looks 
out  on  the  less  important  figures.  The  largest  figure  is  indeed  not  always 
highest  up;  it  may  be  placed  relatively  low  down  with  smaller  f^ures 
higher  up  (see  the  representation  of  the  Lohan  feeding  a  devil  and  the 
Lohan  in  meditation).  Still,  wherever  placed,  the  person  who  is  most 
important  dramatically  is  also  the  largest  pictorially,  and  the  others  are 
smaller  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  him. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  Chinese  painters  had  observed 
and  imderstood  that  objects  appear  to  diminish  in  jM-oportion  to  their 
distance  from  the  beholder;  but  they  had  no  use  for  that  kind  of  per- 
spective which  became  pre-eminent  in  Western  art.  Their  main  effort 
was  not  to  present  an  objective  illusion  but  a  subjective  impression. 
In  the  world  of  thought  the  laws  of  visual  perspective  hold  no  sway; 
there  the  object  retains  its  true  size  even  in  the  distance. 

If  one  criticizes  the  Chinese  painting  for  its  "lack  of  perspective," 
one  is  judging  from  a  completely  false  point  of  view.  One  overlooks 
the  fact  that  it  has  a  different  aim  from  that  of  Western  art  and  that 
it  is  entirely  master  of  that  kind  of  perspective  which  is  necessary  for 
a  convincing  presentation  of  subjective  impressions  upon  a  flat  surface. 
The  Chinese  painters  respect  and  cherish  the  flat  surface,  whereas  the 
Western  realistic  painter  looks  upon  it  as  something  to  be  got  rid  of. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  when  speaking  of  Chinese 
landscapes,  but  it  may  not  be  superfluous  here  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
importance  of  linear  perspective  and  its  limitations  as  a  means  of  artistic 
presentation,  because  under  the  influence  of  custom  and  convention 
most    Europeans    are    inclined  to  overestimate  its  importance. 
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Perspective  construction  as  developed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Renaissance  is  a  method  of  representing  solid  objects  or  spatial  depth 
on  a  flat  sxirface.  The  picture  is  supposed  to  be  projected  from  the 
artist's  eye  according  to  definite  geometrical  laws;  sight  is  supposed  to 
be  concentrated  in  a  single  point  and  to  operate  mechanically,  iminflu- 
enced  by  any  emotional  or  mental  conditions.  These  assimiptions  carry 
with  them  important  limitations  of  oiir  visual  operations.  If  we  are 
near  enough  to  an  object,  to  see  it  stereoscopically,  the  theory  of  per- 
spective cOTistruction  can  not  be  successfully  applied,  because  of  its 
arbitrary  limitations;  we  are  forced  to  ignore  it  or  to  adapt  it  to  the 
special  conditions  of  the  mental  impression.  Otherwise  the  result  appears 
xmtrue.  Thus  perspective  is  mainly  useful  for  presentation  of  objects 
at  a  distance;  it  emphasizes  the  impression  of  depth  and  accentuates 
the  unity  of  the  visusd  concept.  It  has  been  evolved  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  of  increasing  the  power  of  art  to  produce  objective  illusion. 

So  long  as  Western  art  was  chiefly  concerned  with  subjective  im- 
pressions and  abstract  ideas,  it  had  no  need  of  perspective  construction. 
The  so-called  primitive  masters  accomplished  their  purpose  without  it; 
they  painted  what  they  thought,  and  often  succeeded  in  producing 
convincing  suggestions  of  space  and  solid  forms.  Painting  was  to  them 
less  a  mode  of  creating  illusion  than  a  decorative  presentation  of  ideas 
and  emotions.    Art  for  them  was  poetry,  not  science. 

Among  the  early  masters  of  the  Renaissance  the  scientific  interest 
in  nature  and  the  himian  figure  asserted  itself  overwhelmingly.  Their 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  insatiable,  their  desire  to  discover  the  exact 
construction  and  appearance  of  natural  objects  knew  no  bounds.  They 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  perspective  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  was  akin  to  the  inspiring  rapture  of  the  inventor  or 
discoverer.  They  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  subjective  impressions, 
they  wanted  to  present  things  as  they  really  are.  Works  of  art  should 
in  their  eyes  be  intellectually  calculated  and  dehberately  designed  pre- 
sentations of  concrete,  tangible  things.  Of  course,  there  were  notable 
departures  from  the  rule,  artists  with  a  strongly  poetical  temperament, 
but  the  gaieral  evolution  followed  in  the  new  direction.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  more  closely  what  in  this  process  was  lost  and  what  was 
gained;  we  must  content  oiu^selves  with  the  statement  that  linear  per- 
spective is  a  relatively  late  phenomenon  in  European  painting  (we  do 
not  here  take  the  antique  into  account),  that  it  is  the  resxilt  of  scientific 
rather  than  artistic  endeavors,  and  that  it  has  evolved  side  by  side  with 
the  desire  to  produce  objective  illusion.  Though  based  upon  observed 
facts  it  is  arbitrarily  limited  by  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  and  single  point 
of  view,  a  mechanical  mode  of  vision,  which  is  unlike  that  employed  by 
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hiunan  beings  who  are  constantly  in  motion,  who  have  two  eyes,  and 
whose  mental  impressions  are  formed  by  innumerable  visual  images 
synthesized  by  the  mind.  As  we  have  said,  one  cannot  speak  of  pa^- 
spective  construction  in  Chinese  pictures  in  the  same  sense  in  which  one 
would  speak  of  it  in  European  art,  though  we  do  find  th^e  both  spatial 
depth  and  the  diminution  of  objects  in  proportion  to  distance.  The 
viewpoint  for  this  impression  of  distance  is,  however,  not  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  but  that  of  the  principal  personage  in  the  picture  itself.  There- 
fore it  also  happens  that  large  parts  of  the  representation,  according  to 
our  ideas,  seem  rather  to  lie  in  front  of  the  plane  on  which  the  picture 
is  painted  than  behind  it,  as  is  the  case  in  European  paintings.  As  the 
CMnese  painter  usually  looks  upon  the  whole  scene  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  central  figure,  he  cannot  avoid  looking  downwards  and  outwards, 
thus  the  vanishing  point  (which  usually  is  a  movable  qtiantity  in  Chinese 
painting)  lies  in  that  direction  which  is  particularly  noticeable  when 
rectilinear  objects  are  introduced  in  the  picture.  Such  a  picture  might 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  we  call  'inverted  perspective,'  because 
we  see  that  the  perspective  drawing  is  done  intelligently  and  not  simply 
the  result  of  a  vague  feeling  or  caprice.  And  when  furthermwe  the 
larger  and  principal  figure  is  placed  within  the  picture  the  dramatic  or 
incidental  sequence  would  coincide  with  the  inverted  perspective. 

The  most  evident,  npt  to  say  exaggerated  examples  of  this,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  later  Chinese  and  Japanese  art;  the  early  Chinese  painters 
are  generally  more  cautious  and  reserved  in  their  methods  of  expression, 
yet  even  in  their  works  similar  peculiarities  may  be  observed.  As  an 
example  we  may  quote  a  kakemono  by  the  Sung  painter,  Lu  HsiN  Chung 
in  the  Boston  museum,  representing  one  of  the  ten  kings  of  the  under- 
world sitting  in  the  judgment  seat  behind  a  table  receiving  a  couple 
of  supplicants  while  one  of  his  servants  gives  directions  to  the  demons 
who,  with  evident  knowledge  of  their  business,  are  torturing  some  poor 
creatures.  The  picture  is  a  wOTk  of  high  artistic  quality  executed  in  a 
very  fine  and  sober  linear  method  with  strongly  marked  rhythmic  values 
in  the  different  figures.   The  decorative  effect  is  heightened  by  vivid  colors. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  art  to  perspective  construction  is 
evidently  not  merely  a  technical  problem  or  a  historical  detail;  it  has 
a  wider  significance.  It  marks  one  of  the  most  important  points  of 
divergence  on  the  great  highroad  of  art,  a  point  from  which  one  can 
best  observe  the  branching  roads  leading  on  Uie  one  side  towards  objec- 
tive naturalism  and  on  the  other  towards  subjective  or  abstract  representa- 
tion. Many  painters  wander  between  these  two  directions,  but  no  true 
artist  has  been  able  to  travel  both  roads  at  once. 

We  have  already  hmted  that  the  road  was  essentially  the  same  for 
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the  primitive  painters  of  Europe  as  for  the  Chinese.  Befcn-e  the  Renais- 
sance reasserted  the  importance  of  nature  to  artistic  representation, 
painting  was  relatively  sm-face-bound,  a  more  or  less  decorative  mode  of 
presentation  which  indeed  could  suggest  impressions  of  depth  by  means 
of  aerial  po^pective  and  flow  of  line,  but  still  developed  its  artistic  effects 
on  the  stirface  plane  more  than  in  space. 

The  most  important  vehicle  of  expression  of  such  an  art  was  naturally 
rhythm  of  line  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  was  the  essential  element 
in  classic  Chinese  art.  What  would  European  art  have  become  if  the 
desire  for  scientific  investigation  and  intellectual  study  of  material  phe- 
nomena which  characterized  the  Renaissance  had  not  turned  it  into  a 
new  channel?  It  would  be  interesting  though  perhaps  unprofitable  to 
speculate  on  this  point.  The  possibility  of  concentration  on  inner  values 
and  their  expression  in  rhythmic  form  independently  of  objective  appear- 
ance would  have  remained.  But  the  new  Western  culture  did  not  provide 
an  atmosphere  suitable  for  such  an  evolution;  there  was  little  response 
to  spiritual  appeal  or  to  artistic  conceptions  which  were  not  based  in 
the  material  world. 

It  is  fascinating  to  see  how  painters  of  strong  imagination  and  poetic 
temperament  seek  to  blend  the  demand  of  material  appearance  and 
plastic  form  with  that  of  abstract  rhythm  of  line  expressing  subjective 
emotion.  Botticelli  is  a  characteristic  example  of  this.  Some  of  his 
viotk  approaches  in  principle  the  creations  of  Chinese  masters  by  reason 
of  its  strongly  emphasized  abstract  synthesis  of  line.  '  The  Birth  of  Venus,' 
to  choose  a  well-known  example,  is  a  creation  in  which  the  lyrical  in- 
spiration, the  sou!  of  the  motive,  rings  out  in  the  rhythmic  music  of 
flowing  lines.  The  figures  are,  however,  executed  in  strong  plastic  relief, 
every  form  is  well  roimded  and  dearly  cut,  the  flowers  that  are  borne  over 
the  ocean  and  the  dancing  wavelets  are  sharply  chiseled:  no  detail  could 
be  more  carefully  defined.  The  artist  in  spite  of  his  leaning  towards 
abstract  line-expression,  has  not  failed  to  give  everything  the  appearance 
of  tangible  reality.  Consequently  the  composition  to  some  extent  appears 
scattered,  it  is  not  so  harmoniously  blended  nor  so  entirely  permeated  by 
the  rhythm  of  spiritual  or  emotional  life  as  are  the  Chinese  paintings. 

As  a  compariscm  look  at  a  picture  by  the  already  mentioned  Sung 
painter,  Lu  Hsin  Chimg.  It  represents  a  Lohan  in  meditaticm  by  a 
lotus  pond.  He  is  sitting  on  a  bench  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  picture, 
tiUTied  half  away  from  the  spectator.  On  the  other  side  grows  a  curving 
willow  tree.  Behind  it  a  servant  approaches  with  something  on  a  tray. 
His  humble  bearing  expresses  hesitation  —  shall  he  ventiu-e  to  step  . 
fOTward  and  disturb  the  holy  man  who  sits  motionless  in  contemplation 
of  the  lotus  flowers'  symbolical  message?    Only  the  tender  foliage  of 
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the  willow  moves  softly  in  the  evening  breeze.  Softly  fall  the  folds  of 
his  embroidered  silken  mantle  in  lines  of  complete  repose.  Tranquil 
and  serene  rises  the  long  sweep  of  the  curving  tnmk.  But  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  and  the  flowers  in  the  pond  still  wave  with  the  pulse  of  the 
dying  wind. 

The  tone  is  subdued.  No  strong  accents  break  the  flowing  'l^ato'; 
no  details  stand  out  conspicuously  to  disturb  the  unity.  It  is  more  of 
a  dream  than  a  reality,  tiiough  every  object  is  clearly  defined  and  the 
forms  are  delicately  modeled  in  Ught  and  shade.  But  the  gradations  of 
tone  are  so  discreet  that  at  first  glance  one  hardly  realizes  that  the  figures 
are  more  than  silhouettes.  Bodily  reality  is  not  so  strongly  emphasized 
as  in  Botticelli's  picture.  The  most  conspicuous  color  is  the  didl  red  of 
the  Lohan's  mantle;  the  delicate  green  of  the  trees  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  dark  brown  of  the  silk  on  which  it  is  painted,  but  the  face 
and  the  hand  are  in  a  distinctly  lighter  tone. 

The"  decentralized  and  imsymmetrical  mode  of  composition  serves 
to  endow  the  picture  with  something  of  the  ceaseless  motion  and  free 
growth  of  nature.  The  harmony  does  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  any 
formal  scheme  or  intellectual  calculation;  it  sings  naturally,  softly,  and 
irresistibly,  as  an  echo  of  the  deep  peace  in  the  soul  of  the  holy  man. 


"There  are  three  truths  which  are  absolute,  and  which  cannot  be  lost, 
but  yet  may  remain  silent  for  lack  of  speech. 

"The  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  its  future  is  the  future  of  a  thing  whose 
growth  and  splendor  has  no  limit. 

"The  principle  which  gives  life  dwells  in  us,  and  without  us,  is  undying 
and  eternally  beneficent,  is  not  heard  or  seen,  or  smelt,  but  is  perceived  by 
the  man  who  desires  perception. 

"Each  man  is  his  own  absolute  lawgiver,  the  dispenser  of  glory  or  gloom 
to  himself;   the  decreer  of  his  life,  his  reward,  his  punishment. 

"These  truths,  which  axe  as  great  as  life  itself,  are  as  simple  as  the  simplest 
mind  of  man.    Feed  the  hungry  with  them."  —  Idyll  of  the  Wkile  Lotus. 
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II 

p  HE  garden  to  which  we  pass  now  is  a  humbler  affair  altt^ether. 
It  is  not  Elizabethan,  but  Puritan;  it  was  not  designed  for 
the  pleasuring  of  princes,  but  for  the  musings  of  a  commoner; 
we  are  permitted  to  see  no  indications  of  great  form  in  it: 
no  splendw  of  pattern  to  reflect  the  Eternal  Mind.  Instead,  it  allows 
itself  to  be  reflected  in  the  mind  of  one  man;  he  alone  haimts  it;  of 
human  sounds,  his  quiet  laughter  only,  and  the  prattle  of  a  little  girl, 
are  to  be  heard  in  it;  not  the  voices  of  those  who  made  English  history 
and  EngUsh  literature.  Yet  I  love  this  garden  too,  and  think  it  has  im- 
mortal values;  it  glows  with  an  interna!  light  of  its  own;  and  wonderful 
things,  albeit  quietly  enough,  happen  in  it. 

It  is  a  place  of  stillness,  of  alertness  for  the  spiritual:  lawn  and  shrub- 
bery; sun-glow  and  green-gloom;  roses  and  tulips  and  lilies;  violets 
also,  much  beloved.  Starlings  make  no  chatter  in  it,  nor  sparrows  quarrel ; 
but  there  will  be  blackbirds  on  the  lawn  in  the  mcffning;  and  robins, 
as  I  guess,  haxmting  the  bushes;  and  throstles  nest  here;  these  three  pro- 
vide it  with  music.  Of  course  there  is  a  dial;  but  one  something  out  of 
the  common,  which  "the  skilful  gardener  drew  Of  flowers  and  herbs," 

"Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 
Does  throi^h  a  fragrant  zodiac  run: 
And,  as  it  works,  th 'industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 
How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckoned,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers!" 

For  Bacon's  thirty,  I  doubt  there  is  more  than  one  acre  here;  cme  or 
two  at  the  most;  and  yet,  turn  from  these  outer  to  an  inner  direction 
of  space,  and  you  shall  find  it  extensive  enough; 

"remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  the  ocean's  bosom  unespied" 

in  one  quarter  of  it;  and  all  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  girdle  it  about;  and 
—  Oh,  a  thousand  ands!  It  is  a  place  where  a  Poet  and  a  Pagan  and  a 
Puritan  may  go  a-musing,  and  be  three  persons  in  one  —  Marvell.  It 
is  full  of  the  laughters  of  kindly  fauns  and  satyrs;  it  is  rich  with  the 
dreamings  of  an  altogether  benevolent  Pan.  Puritan  politics  come  in 
here,  but  robbed  of  their  acerbities;  the  armies  that  fought  at  Naseby 
and  Roundway  Down  —  but  transformed  into  flowers.  Psalms  will  be 
sung  here  at  odd  times;  but,  marvelously,  with  never  a  word  of  cursing 
in  them.  And  withal,  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  living  personalities, 
hardly  troubling  to  hide  their  nymphs  and  dryads;  and  the  birds,  touched 
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by  a  momentary  magic,  will  anon  sing  humanwise;  and  the  man,  at 
his  will,  will  escape  into  birdhood,  and  leam  among  the  branches  the 
philosophies  of  them  that  fly  on  wings.  .  .  . 

You  are  to  see  the  Adam  of  this  Paradise:  a  well-made,  masculine, 
medium-statured  fellow  in  high  hat  and  Roundhead's  costume;  grave, 
but  full  of  hidden  laughters;  tough  of  frame,  simple,  courteous;  child- 
like rather,  and  happiest  among  children;  a  fellow  of  inextinguishable 
whimsical  boyhood;  with  sun<browned  face,  cheeks  dark  and  rosy, 
brown  hair,  and  large  clear  eyes  hazel-colcu'ed  and  twinkling:  a  quiet, 
merry,  strong,  natural  man,  with  vehement  passions  hushed  under  a 
constant  sense  of  the  nearness  —  his  co-religionists  would  say,  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts;  but  I  find  more  of  the  love  of  man  and  himian  pity  and 
kindness  in  him,  than  of  the  fear  of  Jehovah.  He  is  a  poet  less  by  virtue 
of  the  grand  and  burning  fires  of  genius,  than  because  he  has  a  heart 
that  must  be  occupied  with  warm  keen  affections;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  world  and  of  his  garden  has  made  its  demand  upon  his  heart.  —  From 
his  walking  and  brooding  here,  he  may  go  out  presently  to  compose,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Poet  of  poets,  Latin  epistles  for  foreign  potentates, 
and  Latin  fulmiiwticms  against  the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth; 
peradventure  Oliver  himself  may  come  in  upcm  them  at  their  labors. 
But  though  our  man's  attitude  towards  Oliver  falls  nothing  this  side  of 
idolatry;  he  has  a  very  compassionate  heart  in  him,  and  holds  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  spared  a  fallen  king.  And  has  not 
scrupled  to  say  so  —  out  loud. 

One  wraiders  Andrew  Marvell  is  so  little  thought  of.  He  has  a  siu*e 
estate  of  his  own  in  the  realms  that  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold  — 
and  it  is  this  his  garden.  Human  flesh  and  blood  cannot  refrain  from 
playing  with  his  name;  the  Gods  themselves  punned  shockingly  when 
they  gave  it  to  him.  None  else  ever  had  so  fitting  an  appellation.  You 
might  say,  without  straining  it,  that  he  was  marvelous,  as  Milton  was 
Miltonic.  He  would  have  been  the  best  poet  of  his  age,  had  not  Milton 
chosen  to  incarnate  in  it;  no  other  eyes  in  England,  except  Milton's 
and  Shakespeare's,  had  been  gifted  with  such  penetrating  vision  of  beauty; 
nor  none  were  to  be,  until  Wordsworth  came.  He  was  not  of  the  supreme 
masters  of  verse*making;  and  to  that  fact,  perhaps,  is  due  his  little  fame 
But  that,  after  all,  is  a  faculty  of  the  brain-mind,  which  any  fool  may 
leam,  if  he  will  take  the  pains  to;  the  greatest  master  of  it  of  all  was  the 
greatest  of  antipoets.  Go  back  from  mere  craftsmanship  to  the  essential 
thing  Poetry  —  and  Marvell  is  still  Milton's  friend  in  the  Heaven  of 
the  Muses,  as  he  was  here  on  earth.  Indeed,  there  is  a  certain  poetic 
quality  in  him  that  did  not  manifest  often,  or  was  not  highly  developed, 
in  Milton  himself,  or  Shakespeare.    Like  Keats,  he  saw  the  wc^ld  shining. 
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lit  by  a  light  from  within.    He  marveled  before  Wordsworth  wondered. 

He  was  Poet,  Pagan,  and  Puritan  like  Milton;  but  his  p^anism  was 
nearor  to  the  wood-gods  and  the  homely  deities  of  Saturn's  reign,  farther 
from  the  snows  of  Olympus  and  the  thunders  of  adult  Jove.  And  his 
Puritanism  was  less  Platonic  and  aloof;  less  Hebraistic  and  severe;  more 
hxmian,  less  divine.  The  one  was  God's  Warrick  in  dazzling  panoply; 
the  other  —  could  swing  a  'prentice's  cudgel  ior  the  Most  High  with 
tdling  effect,  when  occasion  arose.  One  likes  him  the  better  for  it,  that 
he  did  his  best  fighting,  not  for  Cromwell  and  Puritanism  when  these 
were  strong  and  Uke  to  conquer;  but  for  common  decency  and  humanity 
and  toleration  when  he  stood  almost  alone  in  a  degenerate  England  to 
champion  them.    —  But  of  that  more  presently. 

The  great  currents  of  life  flowed  not  through  his  verse:  his  own 
activities  were  mainly  in  other  directions.  But  he  has  a  fragrance  as 
absolute  and  original  as  that  of  any  of  the  major  poets;  there  is  a  kind 
of  poetic  consciousness  that  belongs  to  him,  as  there  is  a  kind  that  belongs 
to  Shelley,  or  to  Keats.  The  grand  fires  might  bum  up  in  him  sometimes; 
but  he  did  not  set  out  to  kindle  them:  he  sang  in  his  workaday  clothes; 
and  if  they  were  to  be  changed  for  a  high  and  singing  raiment,  the  Muses 
must  come  and  re-robe  him  unawares.  —  Which  you  shall  see  done, 
here  in  this  very  garden,  I  think,  if  you  will  watch  him,  in  his  youthful 
days,  wooing  his  "Coy  Mistress,"  thus: 

"Had  we  but  world  enough,  and  time, 

This  coyness,  lady,  were  no  crime. 

We  would  sit  down  and  think  which  way 

To  walk  and  pass  our  love's  long  day 

Thou  by  the  Indian  Ganges'  side 

Shouldst  rubies  find:  I  by  the  tide 

Of  Humber  would  complain.    I  would" 

(and  here  shows  his  quite  irresistible  quaintness) 

"Love  you  ten  years  before  the  Flood, 
And  you  should,  if  you  would,  refuse 
Till  the  connersion  oj  Ikt  Jews" 

But  now  see  what  happens  —  and  how  the  homespun  gray  is  suddenly 
changed  for  severe  and  splendorous  purples: 

"But  at  my  back  1  always  hear 
Time's  wingM  chariot  hurrying  near; 
Aid  yonder  all  before  us  lie 
Deserts  of  vast  eternity." 

How  is  that  for  the  grand  manner  —  for  Milton's  friend  on  Par- 
nassus and  in  Westminster?  Time  and  eternity  attend  upon  his  light 
hours  and  playful  moods:  he  hears  within  the  peace  of  his  garden  the 
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gossip  of  the  birds  and  the  bees,  and  the  rolling  of  the  aeons  and  cycles 
down  into  the  ocean  of  Time  past. 

Another  scene  in  this  garden;  The  Picture  of  Little  T.  C.  in  a  Prospect 
of  Flowers.  Little  T.  C.  is  a  tiny  girl  whom  he  pleases  to  accord  such 
playfxil  grave  child-worship  as  may  fittingly  come  from  a  poet-puritan 
with  a  strain  of  Pagan  Pan  in  his  veins;  one  well  might  love  him  for 
no  more  than  the  title  of  this  lyric.  —  She  is  queening  it  on  the  green 
lawn  in  the  sunshine,  a  little  garden  goddess  and  princess  in  the  court 
of  Flora;  she  is  taming  the  wild  flowers  by  virtue  of  some  divine  right 
in  her,  and  bestowing  on  them  new  names  according  to  an  innate  know- 
ledge; but  the  roses  she  admits  to  something  like  intimacy  or  familiarity; 
with  them  she  deigns  to  play  school, 


—  And  seeing  her  thus  powerful,  he  prays  her  (Poet  Puritan-politician) 
to  "reform  the  errors  of  the  SiMing";  to  "make  that  the  tulips  have 
their  share  Of  sweetness,"  to  disarm  the  roses  of  their  thwus;  and  most 
of  all  to 

"procure 
That  viok'ts  may  a  longer  age  endure." 

—  Gentle  poetry  and  playfulness:  we  have  the  whole  man  in  the  poem. 
He  sees  little  T.  C.  with  child's  eyes  like  her  own,  and  enters  into  the 
importance  of  her  child  imaginings;  but  also  mythology  and  Grecian 
poetry  have  a  part  in  his  vision;  and  anon  he  is  a  Parliamentarian;  and 
anon  a  deep  human  love  speaks  through  him,  soxmding  a  mra-e  serious  note : 

"Who  can  foretell  for  what  high  cause 
This  darling  of  the  Gods  was  bom?" 

I  think  it  was  this  same  little  T.  C.,  a  few  years  later,  that  told  him 
all  about  her  pet  fawn  so  sweetly-childlikely,  and  with  such  seven-year- 
old-or-so  exaggeration;  and  all  she  told  him  he  told  again  in  verses  that 
have  but  a  couple  of  grown-up  lines  in  them;  the  rest  is  quite  artless 
prattle,  and  yet  poetry  too;  one  may  doubt  whether  even  in  Stevenson 
there  is  a  better  child-poem  in  the  language,  or  indeed  one  nearly  as  good : 

"With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  lirst 

I  it  at  my  own  fingers  nursed; 

And  as  it  grew,  so  every  day 

It  waxed  more  white  and  sweet  than  they  — 

It  had  so  sweet  a  breath!  and  oft 

I  blushed  to  see  its  foot  more  soft 

And  white,  —shall  1  say.  —  than  my  hand? 

Nay,  any  lady's  of  the  land! 
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"It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
'Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet: 
With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race:  — 
And  when't  had  left  me  far  away 
Twould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay: 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

"I  have  a  garden  of  my  own, 

But  so  with  roses  overgrown 

And  I<Ues,  that  you  would  it  guess 

To  be  a  little  wilderness: 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  only  lovM  to  be  there. 

Among  the  bed  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft,  where  it  should  lie; 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise. 

Find  it.  although  before  mine  eyes:  — 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

"Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed. 
Until  its  lips  e'en  seemed  to  bleed: 
And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip. 
And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 
But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 
On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill, 
And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold:  — 
Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 
Lilies  without,  roses  within." 

—  All  this  was  long  before  the  Assistant  Latin  Secretaryship.  It 
was  before  the  Civil  War;  whose  rude  spirit  was  to  bring  him  many 
years  of  pity  and  sadness,  but  not  to  quench  his  indomitable  quaintness 
and  gentleness  and  insight.  —  It  was  thus  that  the  war  invaded  his 
green  garden: 

"See  how  the  flowers,  as  at  parade. 

Under  their  colours  stand  displayed: 

Each  regiment  in  order  grows. 

That  of  the  tulip,  pink  and  rose. 

But  when  the  vigilant  patrol 

Of  stars  walks  round  about  the  pole. 

Their  leaves,  that  to  the  stalks  are  curled. 

Seem  to  their  staves  the  ensign  furied. 

Then  in  some  flower's  beloved  hut. 

Each  bee,  as  sentinel,  is  shut. 

And  sleeps  so,  too;    but  if  once  stirred, 

She  runs  you  through,  nor  asks  a  word." 

—  Savage  little  termagant!    But  indeed,  one  cannot  answer  for  his 
natural  history;   one  doubts  the  bees  sleep  in  the  flowers  —  at  least 
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the  kind  that  run  you  through  so  readily;  though  one  has  seen  two  or 
three  bumblebees  find  a  night's  lodging,  apparently,  in  a  dahlia  bloom. 
—  And  is  not  that  a  quaint  piece  of  sky  magic,  a  lightning  flash  of  sudden 
oblique  poetry,  about  the  patrd  of  stars?  —  The  lines  that  follow  should 
have  a  certain  appeal,  nowadays: 

"O  thou,  that  dear  and  happy  Isle, 
The  garden  of  the  world  erewhile. 
Thou  paradise  ot  the  four  seas 
Which  Heaven  planted  us  to  please. 
But.  to  exclude  the  world,  did  guard 
With  watery,  if  not  flaming  sword:" 

(a  touch,  perhaps,  of  Cowleyism:  an  onion<fragment  of  conceit  in  the 
salad:  a  delectable  far-fetchedness  that  makes  all  piquant  —  watery, 
if  not  flaming,  sword,  quotha!): 

"What  luckless  apple  did  we  taste 
To  make  us  mortal,  and  thee  waste! 
Unhappy!  shall  we  never  more 
That  sweet  militia  restore 
When  gardens  only  had  their  towers, 
And  all  the  garrisons  were  flowers; 
When  roses  only  arms  might  bear. 
And  men  did  rosy  garlands  wear?" 

Thus  all  things  will  be  reduced  to  terms  of  gardening  with  him:  war, 
love,  mythology  and  all.  Other  lovers  carve  their  mistresses'  names 
on  the  tree-trunks;  to  him  the  trees  themselves  are  fairer  far  than  any 
possible  mistress;  and  if  he  carves  anything,  it  shall  be  their  own  tree- 
names.  Those  who  made  the  Grecian  myths  were  wrong:  they  inter- 
preted the  designs  of  the  Gods  by  their  own  human  foibles;  but  the 
Gods  are  loftier-thoughted: 

"Apollo  hunted  Daphne  so 
Only  that  she  might  laurel  grow; 
And  Pan  did  after  Syrinx  speed 
Not  as  a  nymph,  but  for  a  reed." 

Who  else,  in  all  the  realms  of  poetry,  would  oc  could  have  written  that? 
This  Thoughts  in  a  Garden  is  perhaps  his  best  poem.  He  has  done 
now  with  the  gaieties  of  youth  and  the  glamor  of  the  pas^ons;  and  in 
the  calmness  of  this  green  retreat  finds,  deeper  than  the  personal  man,  — 
the  lover,  or  even  the  grown-up  child  that  played  games  of  "let's  pretend" 
with  the  children  —  the  Enchanter  that  is  his  real  self  and  the  real  poet 
within  him.  Now  he  may  exercise  his  power;  and  if  we  had  nothing  but 
this  poem  for  it,  we  should  still  have  to  call  him,  I  think,  one  of  the  major 
m^cians  in  Poetry;  because  here  he  reveals  an  inner  world  that  is 
his  own,  and  it  is  not  merely  intellectual,  or  philosophic,  but  magical. 
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The  outer  garden  incites  him  into  a  garden  within.  The  mind  with- 
draws fi'om  pleasure  into  happiness, 

"  Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade;" 

it  creates  other  seas  and  worlds  far  transcending  these;  discovers  other 
lawns  and  borders,  wherein  each  flower  blooms  in  its  symbolic  and  eso- 
tmc  meaning:  —  I  think  we  find  in  him,  here  and  elsewhere,  an  echo 
of  that  Dantesque  doctrine  that  this  outward  and  phenomenal  world 
is  but  a  reflexion,  a  symbol  cv  crystallization,  of  a  world  inner  and  noumen- 
al,  and  that  he  that  hath  eyes  to  see  may  read  in  the  panorama  of  things 
visible,  the  thought  of  the  Eternal  Thinker.  Dantesque;  and  much 
more  than  that;  Theosophic;  that  is  to  say,  fundamental,  everlastingly 
true. 

—  He  casts  "the  body's  vest  aside,"  and  partakes  of  the  wondrous 
Ufe  of  the  imiversal: 

"My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide; 
There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings. 
Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings. 
And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight. 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light." 

—  and  he  is  in  Paradise  now:  Paradise  before  Eve  was  made:  when 
all  was  simple  wonder  and  wizardry,  and  there  was  no  passion  to  hide 
from  man  the  magic  in  nature  and  in  his  own  soul.  "But."  says  he,  for 
quaintness  will  never  be  far  flrom  him,  and  he  must  rotmd  off  his  most 
mystic  glimpses  with  something  naively  original  — 

"But  'twas  beyond  a  mortal's  share 
To  wander  solitary  there: 
Two  Paradises  'twere  in  one 
To  live  in  Paradise  alone." 

I  said  he  saw  things  by  their  own  light,  as  Keats  did;  one  finds  it 
vay  del^htfully  in  a  couplet  from  The  Emigrants'  Song.  Here  the 
Puritan  is  singing  —  but  singing!  it  is  a  quiet  little  hymn  of  praise,  with- 
out a  trace  of  expectable  snufQe  and  nasal  drawl:  a  thing  as  melodious 
as  ^mple:  and  (like  all  his  best  work)  so  simple,  at  least  in  form,  that 
the  uiialert,  or  the  sophisticated,  ear  may  catch  nothing  of  its  melody. 
Hare  is  the  couplet  —  and  something  over: 

"He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright 
Likt  golden  lamps  in  a  ireen  night. 
And  does  in  the  pomegranate  dose 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Orraus  shows;" 

— "Than  all  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,"  said  his  great  Superior;  — 
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the  one  all  pomp  and  splendor  and  majesty;   the  other,  howevCT,  not 
failing  to  glow  and  sing: 

"And  makes  the  hollow  seas  that  roar 
Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shore;" 

which  shows,  you  would  say,  that  having  ears  to  hear,  he  heard. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  note  of  orientalism,  a  something  divinely  and 
elementally  Taoist,  in  his  eye  and  heart  for  nature.  Keats  and  Shelley 
and  Wordsworth  themselves  saw  not  more  distinctively,  with  eyes  more 
entirely  their  own.  He  came  right  in  the  decline  and  evening  grayness 
of  a  great  poetic  epoch;  they  in  the  glorious  dawn  of  another;  so  the 
fires  of  creation  do  not  bum  hopefully  in  him,  as  in  those  others;  Poetry 
did  not  capture  his  heart,  and  demand  his  whole  allegiance,  as  she  did 
theirs;  but  went  by  with  flagging  steps  and  discouraged,  eager  only  for 
the  night  and  sleep.  And  yet  he  recc^nised  in  her  the  veiled  divinity, 
and  foresaw  the  loveliness  she  should  wear  at  dawn.  Had  he  postponed 
his  incarnation  for  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  or  so,  and  come  with 
the  morning-singers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  heaven  knows  how  great 
a  poet  he  might  have  been.  Sometimes,  as  it  is,  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  class  him  with  those  three  stars  among  them;  and  to  say  that  what 
he  lacked  of  them  in  sheer  beauty-sense  and  mastery  of  form,  in  aerial- 
ness,  or  in  the  thrill  of  divine  mystery,  he  went  nigh  to  make  up  fix  in 
Chinesiiy  and  sweet  natural  quaintness.  As  said  above,  he  marveled 
befcffe  Wordsworth  wondered.  The  two  words  are  not  synonymous. 
Marvel  is  richer  in  sound  and  colcff,  and  it  is  more  childlike;  wonder  is 
vaster,  less  definite,  more  prophetic.  Wordsworth  was  a  prophet;  Mar- 
veil  was  a  child.  Wordsworth,  all  too  confident  in  his  jK-ophet's  calling, 
quitted  his  Sinai  too  often  fra-  the  wilderness  of  the  commonplace,  bring- 
ing with  him  nothing  prophetic  but  his  solemnity,  and  wearing  all  the 
air,  in  those  dull  regions,  of  some  humorless  gauche  hobbledehoy  with 
an  over-great  conceit  of  himself.  Marvell,  quite  unselfconscious  in  his 
everlasting  childhood,  prophesied  imawares  when  the  spirit  moved  him, 
and  with  no  thought  but  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  game.  Wordsworth 
ceremoniously  adopted  simplicity;  Marvell  probably  knew  nothing  about 
simplicity,  because  he  was  himself  of  the  essence  of  it,  and  unselfconscious. 
They  both  believed  in  children:  Wordsworth  objectively,  upon  a  thought- 
out  doctrine  —  and  he  wrote  We  are  Seven,  which  is  tedious  and  solemn; 
Marvell  subjectively,  because  "it  was  his  nature  to";  and  he  wrote 
Little  T.  C,  which  is  delicious.  (But  Wordsworth  also  wrote  that  about 
the  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  which  was  beyond  Marvell's  ken).  Marvell 
lacked  the  grandeur  of  the  prophet,  the  vision  for  far  and  wonderful 
things,  to  make  him  Wordsworthian;  and  Wordsworth  lacked  the  fun, 
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the  human  kindliness,  the  unselfconscious  humility,  to  make  him  Mar- 
vellous.   Both  reached  out  towards  the  Soul  of  Things  —  out,  and  in. 

For  my  commtm  and  everyday  moods,  give  me,  of  the  two,  Marvell; 
he  is  such  a  dear  and  living  and  companionable  fellow. 

Among  the  poets,  says  Lamb,  the  names  that  sound  the  sweetest, 
and  carry  most  of  perfume  in  the  mention,  are  Kit  Marlowe,  Michael 
Drayton,  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  and  Cowley.  True,  as  to  the  first 
three;  but  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  have  added  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Cowley's.   Nor  yet  why  he  should  have  forgotten  that  of  Andrew  Marvell. 

—  By  his  Ckinesity,  one  means  nothing  fantastical,  unperspectived 
or  Punchinello:  not  ckinoiserie,  as  the  ignorant  West  has  imagined  it. 
Only,  those  hazel  eyes  of  his  had  a  faculty  most  commonly  found  in  the 
almond  eyes  of  the  Orient,  of  seeing  through  the  opacity  of  things:  of 
rendering  them  unopaque  for  his  vision;  —that  his  soul,  mwe  readily 
than  most  of  ours  that  are  Occidental,  would  slip  out,  upon  any  provoca- 
tion of  natural  beauty,  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  extrahuman.  As 
when,  birdlike,  it  whetted  and  clapped  its  silver  wings,  and  waved  in  its 
plumes  the  various  light,  in  the  Thoughts  in  a  Garden.  A  large  sympathy 
gave  him  to  share  in  the  nature  of  the  trees,  birds,  and  flowers  he  loved, 
and  made  him  free  of  the  Great  Life.    There  is  this  from  AppleUm  House: 

"Then  as  I  carelrss  on  the  bed 
Of  gelid  strawberries  do  tread, 
And  through  the  hazels  thick  espy 
The  hatching  throstle's  shining  eye, 

Thus  I,  easy  philosopher, 

Among  the  birds  and  trees  confer, 

And  little  now  to  make  me  wants 

Or  of  the  fowls,  or  of  the  plants: 

Give  me  but  wings  as  they,  and  I 

Straight  floating  on  the  air  shall  fly ; 

Or  turn  me  but,  and  you  shall  see 

I  was  but  an  inverted  tree. 

Already  I  begin  to  call 

In  their  most  learned  original. 

And,  where  I  language  want,  my  signs 

The  bird  upon  the  bough  divines, 

And  more  attentive  there  doth  sit 

Than  it  she  were  with  lime-twigs  knit. 

No  leaf  does  tremble  in  the  wind. 

Which  1  returning  cannot  find; 

Out  of  these  scattered  Sybil's  leaves 

Strange  prophecies  my  fancy  weaves, 

And  in  one  history  consumes, 

Like  Mexique  paintings,  all  the  plumes; 

What  Rome,  Greece,  Palestine,  e'er  said 

In  this  light  Mosaic  read." 
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—  He  carried  the  spirit  of  his  garden  into  public  hfe,  and  stood,  a 
strong  and  beautiful  figure,  in  contrast  always  with  his  age:  gentle  and 
kindly,  where  it  was  most  rabid;  beauty-loving  when  it  was  ultra-austere; 
sternly  honest  and  noble,  when  it  had  turned  altc^ether  venal  and  syba- 
ritic.   He  could  write  thus  of  Charles  on  the  scaffold: 

"He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene. 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try; 

"Nor  called  the  Gods,  with  vulgar  sirite, 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right: 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed," — 

And  thus  of  Oliver  lying  in  state: 

"Valour,  religion,  friendship,  prudence  died 

At  once  with  him,  and  all  that's  good  beside; 

And  we,  death's  refuse,  nature's  dregs,  confined 

To  loathsome  life,  alas!  are  left  behind. 

Where  we  (so  once  we  used)  shall  now  no  more, 

To  fetch  day,  press  about  his  chamber-door. 

No  more  shall  hear  that  powerful  language  charm. 

Whose  force  oft  spared  the  labour  of  his  arm. 

No  more  shall  follow  where  he  spent  the  days 

In  war  or  counsel,  or  in  prayer  and  praise. 


I  saw  him  dead;  a  leaden  slumber  lies. 
And  mortal  sleep,  over  those  wakeful  eyes; 
Those  gentle  rays  under  the  lids  were  fled, 
Which  through  his  looks  that  piercing  sweetness  shed; 
That  port,  which  so  majestic  was  and  strong, 
Loose  and  deprived  of  vigour,  stretched  along. 
And  withered,  all  discoloured,  pale,  and  wan. 
How  much  another  thing!  no  more  That  Man! 
O  human  glory!  vain!    O  death!    O  wings! 
O  worthless  world!    O  tranatory  things! 
Yet  dwelt  that  greatness  in  his  shape  decayed 
That  still,  though  dead,  greater  than  IDeath  he  laid. 
And  in  his  altered  face,  you  something  feign 
That  threatens  Death  he  yet  will  live  again." 

He  was  the  close  friend  of  Milton;  yet  Charles  II  coveted  his  friend- 
ship or  support,  and  made  (vain)  overtures  therefor  through  Danby. 
His  lifelong  fight  was  for  toleration  in  religion,  for  the  Human  Spirit, 
for  the  milk  of  htmian  kindness  in  all  relations  of  man  to  man.  He  did 
not  leave  public  life  at  the  Restoration;  but  sat  for  Hull  in  Charles  II's 
first  parliament,  a  "Roman  patriot,"  as  someone  says,  among  a  crowd 
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of  sycophants  and  corruptionists.  He  did  his  full  duty  by  his  constit- 
uents. The  letters  that  he  wrote  them  —  by  every  post  —  are  extant; 
he  retailed  to  them  all  the  political  news  of  the  day;  and  often  took 
occasion  to  thank  them  for  hampers  of  good  things  sent.  — The  age 
of  Poetry  had  passed  by  that  time:  the  garden  wherein  he  had  been  used 
to  "read  in  Nature's  book"  no  more  provided  him  with  green  thoughts 
in  its  shade;  the  little  candle-fiame  in  the  roses  and  tulips  was  extinguished 
quite.  But  he  found  a  work  to  do;  he  was  not  the  man  to  mourn  past 
glories  and  be  idle.  He  would  not  cease  fighting  fOT  the  Gods,  because 
there  was  no  one  of  his  old  companions  left  in  England  to  wage  (public) 
war  fcH"  them  at  his  side.  But  against  such  odds  he  must  find  new  weapons. 
He  took  to  the  whips  of  satire,  and  made  things  as  lively  as  might  be 
ftM-  the  money-changers  in  the  temple.  The  light  of  the  age,  one  may 
fairly  say,  was  darkness,  and  evil  its  good;  but  he  was  accustomed  to 
fight  imder  God's  Waniws,  and  was  not  one  now  to  accept  inglorious 
peace.  Old  blind  Miltwi,  from  the  far  peaks  of  poetry,  was  still  hurling 
thimders  —  that  only  aft^  ages  should  hear;  though  living,  he  was  no 
longer  living  in  time,  but  in  eternity.  But  Marvell,  still  in  his  prime, 
was  down  in  the  plain  among  the  crowds;  he  had  no  thunders,  but  an 
effective  lash  he  could  make  crack  smartly.  His  satires  do  not  matter 
now;  but  they  did  then.  No  invective  was  too  extravagant;  no  banter 
too  gently-kindly-killing.  And  he  did  not  fight  in  vain,  either:  at  least 
<me  great  light  of  intolerance  he  quite  put  out.  Right  Reverend  So-and-So 
roused  the  country  with  a  bximiog  plea  for  pa'secution  of  the  unorthodox; 
then  came  Marvell,  and  in  a  couple  of  humbugging  anonymous  pam- 
phlets set  all  England  laughing  at  him.  Even  the  Merry  Monarch  was 
splitting  his  sides  with  amusement;  there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  that  the 
good  divine  must  needs  incontinently  "shut  up."  —  It  was  worth  doing. 
—  He  went  out  from  his  Eden;  but  bearing  the  Flaming  SwM-d. 


"What  say  you,  then,  with  regard  to  that  argument  in  which  we  asserted 
that  knowledge  is  reminiscence;  and  that,  such  being  the  case,  our  souls  must 
of  necessity  have  existed  somewhere  before  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  body?  " 
—Plato,   Phaedo,   trans.   C.   S.   Stanford. 
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is  human  nature  fails  to  steer  a  direct  coiu^  for  the  truth, 

R  it  seeks  to  arrive  there  by  a  process  of  tacking,  steering 

1  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left  of  the  true  course,  and 

^  starting  on  each  new  tack  whenever  the  old  tack  threatens 

to  carry  the  boat  too  far  aside.    Another  name  for  this  process  is  action 

and  reaction.    When  people  become  exasperated  with  an  evil,  they  run 

to  an  opposite  extreme:    overthrowing  one  form  of  government,  they 

at  first  introduce  another  which  is  no  better;  or  exchange  a  too  plentiful 

diet  for  a  starvation  cure.    Among  the  people  may  be  found  wiser  heads 

who  could  show  them  how  to  steer  a  straighter  course,  avoiding  extremes. 

In  education,  it  is  believed  that  we  have  been  steering  too  far  in  the 

direction  of  the  abstract;  so  now  the  tendency  is  to  steer  too  far  in  the 

direction  of  the  concrete.    But  education  includes  general  principles  and 

particular  applications,  and  neither  can  be  neglected.    There  is  no  valid 

reason  for  calling  the  former  unpractical  and  the  latter  practical. 

It  is  superfluous  to  jM-each  the  value  of  abstract  studies;  they  are 
not  only  valuable  but  indispensable.  An  arithmetic  book  may  be  ever 
so  anxious  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  do  'farm  problems,'  dealing  with 
seeds  and  acres;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  first  to  teach  abstract 
arithmetic  —  addition,  subtraction,  etc.  Similarly  with  the  'business 
arithmetic';  that,  too,  must  teach  abstract  arithmetic  first.  The  man 
who  understands  abstract  arithmetic  has  the  key  to  farm  problems  and 
buaness  problems,  and  problems  in  mensuration  or  electricity,  etc.  He 
has  a  masterkey.  Hence,  why  not  teach  abstract  arithmetic  thoroughly 
in  the  first  place;  and  then,  with  regard  to  the  special  applications,  we 
can  say:   "All  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

Or  take  grammar.  Grammar  in  the  concrete  and  particular  is  the 
grammar  of  some  given  language.  Grammar  in  the  abstract  is  those 
principles  upon  which  language  in  general  is  based.  The  latter  again 
is  a  masterkey.  Should  it  not  be  the  chief  object  of  attainment?  To 
acquire  it,  we  should  study  ancient  and  modem  languages. 

In  music,  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  equips  the  student  for  a  ready 
mastery  of  whatever  instruments  he  may  select.  Compare  his  position 
with  that  of  the  student  who  learns  an  instrument  without  first  learning 
music. 

In  science  there  are  general  principles  —  abstract  principles  —  whose 
knowledge  is  a  masterkey  to  all  particular  applications;  and  in  every 
department  of  education  there  are  such  general  principles,  so  that  the 
adept  therein  possesses  the  power  to  adapt  himself  to  any  emergency; 
he  is  a  handy  man,  an  all-around  man. 

The  aim  of  education  should  certainly  be  to  instil  general  principles. 
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Vocational  training  then  becomes  reduced  to  little  more  than  putting 
the  tools  in  the  man's  hands.    Practice  is  nearly  all  that  he  needs. 

This  method  of  grouping  many  special  applications  imder  a  few 
general  principles  can  of  course  be  carried  further.  All  mental  education 
can  be  simimed  up  in  the  ability  to  use  the  mind.  Finally  we  can  reduce 
the  whole  curriculxmi  down  to  the  single  accompUshment  of  general 
smartness  and  proficiency.  Is  it  possible  to  endow  the  pupil  with  a 
general  all-around  competence  for  whatever  he  may  encotmter?  This 
would  indeed  be  a  royal  road  to  the  mysteries  of  life.  Rdja-Yoga  educa- 
tion is  a  royal  method,  eis  its  name  implies.  This  term  might  be  rendered, 
'The  royal  method  of  self-mastery.'  It  consists  in  recognising  the  selfish 
passions  as  being  intrusive  elements,  not  belonging  to  the  real  self;  and 
this  rec(^:nition  enables  us  to  put  them  in  their  proper  place  and  control 
them.  Such  a  method  can  be  taught  from  the  earliest  age  of  a  child, 
and  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  what  is  usually  allowed  to  happen  to 
a  child.  This  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  start 
in  life,  and  affects  all  subsequent  education.  Teachers  experienced  in 
RSja-Yc^a  education  find  there  is  a  curious  connexion  between  mental 
and  moral  infirmities,  and  that  what  looks  like  dullness  is  often  a  form 
of  obstinacy,  though  the  child  may  be  quite  unaware  of  this  fact.  In 
other  words,  dullness  may  be  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  child's 
lower  nature;  and  if  he  has  learned  to  overcome  this  lower  nature,  he  is 
able  to  overcome  the  dullness.  R^ja-Yoga  education  endows  the  pupil 
with  a  well-trained  instrument  and  the  power  to  use  it;  it  teaches  him 
to  make  the  faculties  obedient  to  the  will.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
will  be  wishing  they  were  children,  so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  this 
early  start  in  self-knowledge  and  self-control;  but  fortunately  there 
is  no  epoch  in  life  at  which  a  start  cannot  be  made.  In  actual  fact  we 
often  find  old  people  making  new  starts;  and  in  this  they  behave  quite 
naturally  and  as  if  they  knew  that  death  is  only  a  temporary  halting- 
place  in  the  Soul's  journey.  In  view  of  the  fact  of  reincarnation,  it  is 
worth  while  to  make  a  new  start  in  old  age,  just  as  it  is  worth  while  to 
begin  a  job  before  going  to  bed.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  the  same  condi- 
tions to  deal  with;  but  our  effort  will  coimt  according  to  its  value.  Hence 
what  has  been  said  about  Raja- Yoga  can  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  ad- 
vanced in  years  for  their  own  profit.  No  one  is  too  old  to  get  a  new  and 
more  vivid  grasp  of  the  idea  of  man's  dual  nature,  or  to  study  the  analysis 
of  human  nature  given  in  Theosophical  books  under  the  head  of  'The 
Seven  Principles  of  Man.'  To  do  even  this  much  is  to  set  one's  foot  upon 
the  way,  for  we  at  once  change  our  attitude  towards  life,  and  this  change 
of  attitude  will  inevitably  color  our  subsequent  conduct. 

Keeping  in  mind  our  main  topic,  let  us  express  this  new  outlook  as 
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an  endeavor  to  trace  the  details  of  life  back  to  their  general  principles 
—  or,  shall  we  say,  to  get  nearer  the  center  of  things.  We  have  now  a 
new  general  principle,  which  can  be  applied  to  everything  we  do.  That 
principle  is  the  attainment  of  self-knowledge,  and  with  it  self-mastery. 
All  acts  can  be  interpreted  by  this  key,  everything  can  be  viewed  in  this 
life.  The  events  of  Ufe,  no  longer  chaotic  and  unrelated  to  each  other, 
become  equally  means  to  a  sii^le  end.  In  pleasure  and  in  pain,  good 
fortune  Euid  bad,  favor  or  disgrace,  we  can  learn  the  mysteries  of  life. 
We  learn  to  recognise  our  ever-changing  moods  for  masks  which  the 
Self  puts  on;  and  ceasing  to  overvalue  them,  we  lose  vanity  and  self- 
love;  but,  relying  on  the  real  Self,  the  constant  factor  amid  all  the  varia- 
tions, we  win  true  self-respect. 

Life  today  is  said  to  be  complex;  which  means  that  we  have  traveled 
from  the  center  towards  the  circumference.  But  principles  are  few. 
The  word  character  sums  up  in  compact  form  a  vast  multitude  of  man's 
requirements.  Education  is  the  formation  of  character.  Circimistances 
are  our  opportimities,  the  soil  in  which  we  dig,  the  material  we  work  up. 
So  character  and  opportunity  may   be  said   to  sum  up  a  man's  life. 


THOUGHTS     ON     MUSIC:  by  Daniel  de  Lange* 

Part  X  —  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony 

S  VERY  musical  work,  unless  it  has  a  special  pTogram,  is  a 
K  synopsis  of  human  life: 

h       Birth  Life  Death 

■^      Motive     —       Development  of    —    Illusion  Conquered, 
inner  Significance 


Let  us  take  Beethoven's  Sevoith  Symphony  to  demonstrate  this 
idea.  Before  beginning  our  argument  it  may  be  remarked  that  any  other 
musical  masterpiece  would  do;  the  only  condition  is  that  it  must  be  a 
masterpiece.  With  a  more  ordinary  or  commonplace  work  of  art  proof 
would  be  impossible.  It  may  be  that  such  a  piece  of  music  possesses 
some  beautiful  or  interesting  qualities,  but  the  divine  impelling  power 
is  lacking.  In  a  masterpiece  it  is  not  the  composer  —  a  mere  man,  be 
his  name  Bach,  Beethoven,  or  Palestrina  —  who  records  his  experiences 
in  hxmian  life;   Beware!  it  is  the  gods  themselves  who  speak  to  you; 

'Founder  and  en-Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  later, 
till  his  passing  away  on  January  30,  1918.  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Isis  Conservatory  of 
Music,  International  Theosophical  Headquarters,  Point  Loma,  California. 
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they  use  simply  this  human  being  as  their  most  suitable  instrument. 
When  a  masterpiece  is  produced  the  composer  is  the  tool,  nothing  more; 
but  how  admirably  fitted  for  its  task  this  tool  must  be,  that  such  a  master- 
piece may  be  produced  through  it! 

With  bended  heads  we  approach  the  work  of  the  Gods!  And  let  us 
revere  Beethoven,  who,  among  the  High  Priests,  the  Hierophants,  was 
one  of  the  greatest,  and  as  such  was  chosen  by  the  gods  as  their  instrument. 

The  Seventh  Symphony  m^ht  be  entitled  'The  Dommant,'  this 
interval  being  the  in-edominating  sound  in  all  parts  of  the  wcrk.  Look 
at  the  nine  first  measxtt'es  of  the  Introduction;  they  culminate  in  the 
Dominant.  After  a  few  measures  we  reach  the  second  motive,  starting 
from,  and  staying  on,  the  Dominant.  And  so  it  goes  on  and  on  till  finally 
in  the  last  six  measures  of  the  Introduction  all  soimds  disappear  in  the 
Dominant;  and  after  these  six  measures,  full  of  a  feeling  of  oppression, 
in  expectation  of  what  is  to  happen,  the  Vivace  enters  on  the  Dominant 
and  keeps  the  mind  in  suspense  till,  after  a  'fermata'  on  the  Dominant, 
a  moment  of  relief  on  the  tonic  is  granted  to  our  strained  feeling. 

We  do  not  intend  to  treat  the  whole  Symphony  from  this  point  of 
view;  it  suffices  to  notice  that  in  the  second  part,  the  Allegretto,  the 
Dominant  is  taken  as  a  motive;  that  in  the  third  part,  the  Scherzo  and 
Trio,  the  motive  of  the  latter  is  enveloped  by  the  Dominant;  and  in  the 
fourth  part,  the  Rondo,  the  bass  clings  to  the  Dominant;  till  at  the  end, 
after  an  infinite  quantity  of  measures  on  the  Dominant  a  few  chords  are 
heard  on  the  Tonic,  which  signifies  that  the  conclusion  of  the  musical 
argimient  has  been  reached  —  in  other  words,  that  the  Dominant-Soul 
has  learned  its  lesson,  so  that  it  can  imite  with  the  Divine-Tonic. 

If  we  take  this  sound  of  the  Dominant  as  the  dominating  trait  in 
the  character  of  the  soul,  the  incarnation  of  which  is  announced  in  the 
Introduction  of  this  Symphony,  we  must  logically  draw  the  conclusion 
that  this  soul  incarnated  in  a  perstmality  with  an  indomitable  character. 
Besides,  we  know  that  the  Dominant,  however  powerful  it  may  be  in 
itself,  is  always  longing  for,  and  aspiring  to  its  solution  on  the  Tonic, 
knowing  in  its  musical  life  that  even  the  most  powerful  Dominant  is 
without  significance,  or,  rather,  does  not  exist,  unless  combined  with  and 
derived  from  a  Tonic.  As  we  said  before,  the  Dominant  is  always  longing 
for  its  resolution  on  the  Tonic,  and  this  idea  provides  us  with  a  sure 
indication  for  the  general  character  that  must  be  predominant  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  whole  work. 

Now,  we  begin  to  feel  the  importance  of  such  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion, for  it  reveals  to  us  the  most  hidden  meaning,  the  magic  behind  the 
notes,  that  something  which  never  could  be  expressed,  xmtil  we  close 
our  physical  faculties  so  that  our  spiritual  may  come  into  play.    We 
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see  in  this  Dominant  with  a  Tonic  as  its  natural  consequence  two  ^des 
of  the  triangle;  the  third  side,  the  Sub-dominant,  can  always  be  fotrnd 
in  our  Symphony,  although  it  does  not  play  a  very  prominent  part 
in  this  work. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  to  the  marvelous  relation  between 
music  as  we  are  able  to  conceive  it  and  a  human  being:  Tonic,  the  all- 
dominating  and  all  pervading  divine  principle;  Dominant,  man's  higher 
self;    Sub-Dominant,  man's  lower  self;    the  whole,  the  'triangle.' 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  character  of  this  work.  We  find  that  the 
first  measures  keep  the  mind  in  suspense,  expectant  of  the  great  event 
that  is  to  come,  the  incarnation  of  a  divine  spark  into  a  physical  form, 
(let  us  say,  a  human  being,  although  it  might  be  that  the  spark  incarnated 
in  a  form  of  a  less  material  kind).  In  the  15th  measure  the  spark  shows 
itself.  In  the  23rd  measure  we  find  an  image  of  the  outer  form  in  which 
the  spark  appears  before  us.  In  this  exposition  of  sweet  childhood, 
that  reflects  an  image  of  innocence,  we  notice  a  counterpart;  first  in  the 
two  violin-parts,  then  in  the  'cellos,  contrabasses,  bassoons,  and  oboes, 
that  suggests  the  future  development  of  the  powerful  dominant  character. 
The  fortissimo  that  follows,  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  first  physical 
appearance  of  the  incarnated  soul,  is  at  the  same  time  a  development 
of  the  character,  indicated  by  the  separate  accents  in  the  strings  and 
in  the  winds;  the  picture  of  that  sweet  being  is  repeated  also,  but  this 
time  it  shows  a  development  to  such  a  degree  that  we  witness  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  picture  of  that  soul  in  youth.  In  the  last  sbt  measures  of 
the  Introduction  and  in  the  first  twenty-six  of  the  Vivace,  this  trans- 
formation occurs.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  means  which  Bee- 
thoven used  to  suggest  this  idea,  because  such  an  examination  gives  an 
absolutely  clear  insight  into  music  from  the  standpoint  of  human  charac- 
ter and  intelligence. 

Four  measures  before  the  moment  in  which  the  soul  is  depicted  as 
if  —  horror-struck  —  it  seems  to  have  a  presentiment  of  something  ter- 
rible about  to  happen,  a  big  accent  on  the  Dominant,  repeated  twice, 
evokes  its  new  spiritual  condition.  After  each  accent  the  poor  soul 
tries  to  redress  itself,  but  the  efforts  are  in  vain,  the  soul  has  to  submit 
to  its  fate  and  remains  on  the  dominant,  waiting  for  what  is  to  come 
and  longing  for  a  solution. 

The  Vivace  begins  with  the  same  single  note,  only  the  rhythm  has 
been  changed,  and  this  change  suggests  to  the  hearer  the  mental  and 
spiritual  development  that  is  in  progress,  and  continues  till  in  the  26th 
measure,  after  the  fermata,  a  magnificent  youth  stands  before  our  spiritual 
eye :  heart  still  full  of  boyish  boldness,  but  showing  the  longings,  the  pro- 
pensities, the  aspirations  towards  life  in  all  its  power  and  intensity,  full  of 
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joy,  the  heart  and  mind  full  of  petulance,  able  to  conquer  the  whole  world. 

From  time  to  time  he  meets  with  a  pair  of  eyes  that,  just  for  one 
moment,  make  him  think,  but  immediately  such  impressions  are  for- 
gotten and  life  hurries  on  constantly,  ever  more  great  and  more  beautiful. 
Oh!  he  is  one  of  the  favcaites  of  the  Gods,  nothing  can  resist  the  power 
which  is  his!    Such  is  the  end  of  the  first  movement. 

And,  quite  unexpectedly,  suddenly,  all  has  changed;  the  very  first 
chord  of  the  second  movement  brings  in  'fate'!  The  mind,  no,  even  the 
soul  does  not  understand  what  has  happened;  all  has  changed.  Is  it 
but  imagination?  It  seems  so  far  oflf.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  felt;  it  is  there. 
Does  it  disappear?  It  seems  to  vanish.  But  alas!  No!  It  is  there  — 
a  voice  is  heard,  singing  the  sweetest  melody  the  heart  ever  heard,  but 
how  profoundly  sad  are  these  soimds.  And  yet  the  heart  wishes  to  hear 
them.  Why  are  they  vanishing  now?  It  appears  again,  that  melody, 
more  powerfxil  than  ever  befcffe!  Listen,  it  is  constantly  growing;  the 
heart  can  no  longer  escape  it;  it  pervades  all;  it  overthrows  every  feeUng; 
and  that  melody  so  overpowering,  so  mournful,  sounds  as  if  it  were  the 
funa-al  march  of  the  heart  and  its  longings.  The  entire  Universe  seems 
to  combat  the  beauty  of  life.  There  is  no  place  where  the  poor  heart 
can  hide;  breath  fails;  the  heart  is  broken,  exhausted,  completely  ex- 
hausted! ....  Compassion!  ....  Pity!  ....  Ap- 
pears the  image! 

It  is  but  an  apparition,  nothing  more.  It  is  not  developed  into  a 
melody;  how  could  it  be?  It  is  a  suggestion,  the  feeling  experienced  in 
the  moment  of  ecstasy!  At  once  the  spell  is  broken!  The  dominant- 
motive  is  used  as  the  basis  for  the  new  development  of  that  strong  and 
beautiful  character  that  for  a  moment  seemed  lost,  but  only  to  be  reborn 
as  part  of  the  Universe.  The  specter-like  motive  has  become  the  potency 
by  which  the  lower  passions  are  subdued.  Once  more  the  image  appears, 
but  shortened  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  ending,  in  which  the  dominant- 
motive  is  wandering  all  through  the  orchestra  till  the  fatal  chord  of  the 
beginning  puts  an  end  to  the  magic.    Memory  alone  subsists. 

After  this  experience  the  soul  re-enters  life,  fortified  and  sanctified, 
so  to  say.  In  the  midst  of  this  third  movement,  a  piece  full  of  power 
and  natural  inspiration,  a  motive  appears,  which,  although  qmte  dif- 
ferent, is  closely  related  with  that  marvelous  motive  of  the  second  part. 
These  two  motives  may  be  given  the  name  of  mother  or  female  element. 
But  do  not  misinterpret  such  a  term,  do  not  abuse  it;  for  it  is  only  used 
as  the  complement  of  the  male-element  in  nature.  Here  this  motive  is 
enveloped  in  its  dominant-sound,*  it  is  wholly  surroimded  by  it. 

•This  Dominant-envelope  is  prepared  in  the  second  movemoit  by  the  A  of  the  trumpets. 
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After  having  recreated  its  visionary  manifestation  in  the  second  move- 
ment into  a  reality  in  himian  life  in  the  third  movement,  the  soul  shows 
in  the  last  movement  what  a  soul  is  able  to  perform,  if  trained  in  the 
right  way.  The  incredible  power  that  emanates  from  this  last  movement 
bafiies  every  description.  Such  an  ocean  of  soimd  surpasses  our  imagina- 
tion, so  that  when  at  the  end  this  great  and  powerful  dominant-soul 
evolves  in  the  final,  eternal  Tonic-Soul,  we  feel  that  we  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  greatest  events  that  can  happen  in  the  drama  of  life. 


' ' '  The  coming  of  Christ '  means  the  presence  of  Christos  in  a  regenerated 
world,  and  not  at  all  the  actual  coming  in  body  of  'Christ'  Jesus;  this  Christ 
is  to  be  sought  neither  in  the  wilderness  nor  'in  the  inner  chambers,'  nor  in 
the  sanctuary  of  any  temple  or  church  built  by  man;  for  Christ  —  the 
true  esoteric  Savior  —is  no  man,  but  the  Divine  Principle  in  every 
human  being." — H.  P.  Blavatsky. 


THE    COAST    OF    CORNWALL    AND 

THE    SCILLY    ISLES:  by  Mme  A.  M.  de  Lange-Gouda 

CF  the  endless  variety  in  which  Nature  expresses  her  beauties 
and  glories,  the  coast  scenery  of  Cornwall,  with  its  basalt 
rocks  rising  three  to  four  hundred  feet  out  of  the  ocean,  will 
be  particularly  attractive  to  the  nature-loving  traveler. 
Visiting  the  'Lizard'  and  seeing  from  afar  the  Ughthouse  of  Cape 
Land's  End  built  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  four  miles  from  the  mainland,  we 
are  impressed  with  how  many  coimtless  thousands  of  years  these  silent 
guardians  must  have  protected  these  shores;  yet  notwithstanding  the 
bold  front  the  rocks  presented,  they  were  forced  to  yield  foot  by  foot 
in  the  ceaseless  battle  with  the  waves,  fca:  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  ancient 
times  the  Land's  End  extended  much  farther  into  the  ocean. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  brought  home  to  us  when  we  tread  the  'one 
man's  path'  that  the  Celts  in  their  day  knew  how  to  guard  their  country. 
This  trail  is  hewn  in  the  perpendicular  rock  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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feet  above  the  roaring  surf  on  the  west  coast  of  Cornwall.  It  leads  to 
Tintagel  Castle,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  King  Arthur,  within  the  mol- 
dered  walls  of  which  the  atmosphere  bespeaks  memories  of  the  Round 
Table,  of  Tristram  and  Iseult,  and  of  the  days  when  knighthood  and 
chivalry  were  in  flower. 

Protected  from  the  north-east  winds  and  modo-ated  by  the  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  the  climate  of  this  locality  is  mild  and  pleasant,  so 
temperate  indeed  that,  to  oiu*  surprise,  we  find  here  lemon  trees  in  full 
bloom  and  fruit  in  summer,  something  we  do  not  expect  to  see  in  an 
aivironment  of  50°  north  latitude.  But  the  effect  of  these  moderating 
influences  will  impress  us  the  more  if  we  make  the  pleasant  day-trip 
to  the  ScHly  Isles,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Land's  End  and  forty  miles 
from  Lizard  Point. 

This  group  comprises  about  forty  islands  surroxmded  by  more  than 
three  himdred  reefs.  Seven  of  the  islands  are  inhabited.  On  the  largest, 
St.  Mary's,  is  the  chief  town,  Hugh  Town.  This  is  a  lovely,  clean  coimtry 
town.  Its  harbor  affords  safe  anchorage  for  large  vessels.  On  Tresco, 
the  next  largest  island,  is  the  splendid  coimtry  seat  of  the  Dorrien-Smiths 
who  own  the  entire  group.  Samson  Island  is  cut  in  twain  at  high  tide. 
Besides  these,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Martin's  and  Bryher  are  worthy  of  mention. 

To  visit  the  Scilly  Isles  one  has  to  be  a  good  sailor,  ior  all  the  year 
round  the  Atlantic  shows  its  tempestuous  spirit  in  this  locality,  while 
in  wintertime  the  seafarers  are  only  too  well  reminded  of  its  bad  reputation 
as  a  great  many  ships  are  wrecked  here  every  year.  The  lighthouse, 
'The  Wolf,'  like  a  sentinel  on  guard,  warns  us  that  we  are  approaching 
the  islands. 

Oh,  what  a  wonderful  sight!  the  reddish  rocks  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  deep  blue  ocean  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  each  washed  by 
white-capped  waves  breaking  in  myriads  of  diamond-gUttering  drops  and 
vanishing  high  in  air  in  rainbow-tinted  mists.  Suddenly  something  new 
attracts  our  attention.  It  is  an  almost  blue-appearing  hill  rising  out  of 
the  sea  —  one  of  the  smaller  islands  all  overgrown  with  dark  blue  hy- 
drangeas. So  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  unusual  deUght  that  even  makes  one 
forget  the  sad  sight  of  a  few  wrecks,  victims  of  the  preceeding  winter 
storms,  that  we  reach  the  harbor  of  St.  Mary's.  Indeed,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  this  arrival  in  a  safe  harbor  is  quite  a  happy  experience  for 
many  of  the  passengers. 

The  coming  of  the  steamer  —  foiu*  times  a  week  in  summer  and  once 
in  winter  —  is  the  great  event  of  the  day  with  the  Scilly  Islanders.  The 
populace  is  watching  eagerly  to  meet  the  visitors.  They  are  a  cheerful- 
lookii^  people,  yet  with  a  certain  sternness  in  their  faces,  probably  the 
effect  of  the  many  dangers  by  which  they  feel  themselves  surrounded. 
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We  can  easily  realize  these  dangers  if  we  visit  the  little  cemetery,  which 
tells  its  stories  of  all  the  tragedies  that  have  been  enacted  on  these  shores. 
Here  are  the  graves  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  victims  of  the 
'Schiller'  disaster,  when  that  great  steamer  was  wrecked  on  this  coast. 

Our  stop  at  St.  Mary's  must  be  necessarily  short.  A  limch  is  awaiting 
us  in  a  tidy,  clean-looking  hotel  where  the  tables  are  decorated  with 
beautiful  flowers  —  carnations,  sweet-j)eas,  roses  and  maidenhair  ferns. 
Later,  as  we  walk  down  the  main  street  to  the  harbor,  we  notice  that 
all  the  windowsills  exhibit  huge  fwts  of  maidenhair  and  a  great  variety 
of  exquisite  fiowers.  An  escort  of  bright-looking,  happy  children  sees 
us  off  amidst  a  waving  of  handkerchiefs  as  the  little  motor-steamer  is 
bearing  us  to  Tresco. 

Tresco!  that  little  tropical  garden,  a  gem  carried  directly  from  the 
Trc^ics  to  this  northern  region,  so  to  say,  by  Nature's  magical  pro- 
tection of  the  Gulf  Stream.  We  are  spellbound,  seeing  such  an  exuberance 
of  tropical  vegetation  on  so  small  a  piece  of  land,  with  the  ocean  visible 
on  all  sides.  The  presence  of  a  few  ostriches  and  cassowaries  makes  us 
doubt  our  senses:  is  this  reality  or  dreamland  we  are  in?  For  be  it  re- 
membered that  we  are  in  50°  north  latitude;  in  other  words,  the  latitude  of 
Kief  in  Russia,  of  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia,  ot  Winnipeg  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba,  Canada.  Yet  in  this,  favored  locality  fuchsias, 
myrtles  and  geraniums  attain  an  immense  size,  and  aloes,  cacti,  palms 
and  Australian  femtrees  grow  in  the  open  air  the  year  round. 

At  the  landing-place  a  gallery  contains  an  interesting  histraical  col- 
lection of  ships'  stems  and  stems,  figureheads,  etc.,  of  various  epochs, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  Could  these  relics  tell  us  their  stories,  they 
would  have  some  rare  tales  to  relate,  for  the  Sdlly  Isles  have  played  no 
mean  part  in  the  making  of  history.  They  were,  fen-  instance,  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  the  Cassiieiidts  ("Tin  Islands');  in  936  King  Athelstan 
granted  them  to  a  body  of  monks  who  settled  on  Tresco;  during  the 
Civil  War  in  England  they  were  a  RoyaUst  stronghold,  and  in  1645 
they  afforded  Prince  Charlie  an  asylxan  for  a  while;  from  thence  Sir 
John  Grenville,  still  loyal  to  his  king,  was  wont  to  issue  from  time  to 
time  and  'sweep  the  seas'  until  in  1651  he  was  forced  to  surrender  to 
Blake  and  Sir  John  Ayscue.  Today  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  raising  early  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  for  the  London  market. 

However,  the  strongest  impressions  of  all  that  these  verdant  isles 
left  upon  our  minds  were  the  beauties  of  Nature  in  all  her  glory,  and 
these  we  carried  back  with  us  on  our  homeward  trip  to  Penzance. 
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ENZYMES:  by  H.  Travers,  M.  A. 

(f E  are  indebted  to  a  recent  writer*  fOT  a  brief  article  on  'What 
are  Enzymes?'  — a  subject  which  he  treats  with  a  lucidity 
that  is  not  so  common  as  it  might  be  among  scientific  writers. 
He  gives,  as  the  most  acceptable  definition,  that  it  is  a  sub- 
stance showing  the  properties  of  a  catalyst  and  produced  as  a  result  of 
cellular  activity.  But  a  little  further  on  we  read  that  cellular  activity 
is  largely  the  result  of  chemical  changes  broi^ht  about  by  these  enzymes. 
The  word  'largely'  is  all  that  saves  us  here  from  a  vicious  circle;  we 
understand  that  cellular  activity  produces  enzymes,  which,  in  their 
turn,  produce  more  cellular  activity. 

A  catalyst,  or  catalytic  agent,  is  a  substance  which  promotes  chemical 
actions  or  reactions  without  itself  being  altered  in  the  process;  and 
the  writer  illustrates  this  by  the  familiar  example  of  the  use  of  man- 
ganese dioxide  to  promote  the  giving  off  of  oxygen  from  potassium  chlorate. 
Sand,  by  the  way,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  manganese  dioxide;  and 
this  suggests  the  action  of  sand  in  disengaging  steam  from  hot  water. 
It  has  of  course  been  known  from  time  immemorial  that  sugary 
solutions  will  ferment  when  exposed  to  the  air,  alcohol  being  produced, 
and  carbon  dioxide  given  off.  But  it  is  a  more  recent  discovery  that 
this  fermentation  was  due  to  a  minute  plant,  consisting  of  a  single  cell, 
and  known  as  the  yeast-plant.  Still  more  recent  is  the  discovery  that, 
if  a  mass  of  yeast  cells  be  squeezed  to  death  imda-  great  pressure,  the 
fluid  that  is  squeezed  out  has  the  power  to  produce  fermentation.  To 
express  this  fact  the  word  'enzyme'  was  coined,  as  descriptive  of  the 
fluid  or  of  something  in  it;  and,  somewhat  imwarrantably,  as  some 
may  think,  the  yeast-plant  was  distinguished  as  a  livir^  ferment,  and 
the  enzyme  as  a  dead  one;  or  the  one  was  called  an  organized,  the  other 
an  unorganized  ferment. 

The  enzymes,  like  Gideon's  band  of  victors,  the  edge  of  a  wedge, 
and  many  other  efficient  things,  is  very  minute.  Further,  it  adheres 
tenaciously  to  other  substances.  Consequently  the  attempt  to  nm  it 
to  earth  and  to  be  able  to  swear  that  "this  is  the  enzyme,  the  whole 
enzyme,  and  nothing  but  the  enzyme,"  is  a  matter  of  difficulty.  You 
may  filter  and  dialyse  and  precipitate,  until  you  get  an  ever  smaller  and 
smaller  residue  of  active  substance;  but  how  shall  you  venture  to  assert 
that  you  have  got  nothing  but  your  enzyme;  particularly  when  your 
fellow  professors  are  also  trying  to  isolate  the  creature.  You  find  that 
your  residue  is  protein-like  in  its  nature,  but  your  colleague  finds  that 
his  takes  after  the  carlwhydrate  persuasion.     It  may  be  because  you 

'Dr.  Benjamin  Horowitz  in  The  Scientific  Monthly,  March. 
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have  got  about  one  per  cent  of  enzyme  to  ninety-nine  of  protein,  while 
he  has  ninety-nine  of  carbohydrate  to  one  of  enzyme;  or  it  may  be  that 
some  enzymes  are  protein  in  their  nature,  and  others  by  nature  carbo- 
hydrate. 

At  this  point  —  the  question  of  the  purity  of  the  alleged  enzyme  — 
we  are  met  with  an  imexpected  and  startling  suggestion.  "The  purer 
the  enzyme,  the  less  active  does  it  become."  What  can  this  mean? 
You  have  a  mixture,  wherein  you  are  looking  for  something.  You  are 
sure  that  that  something  is  not  in  the  part  which  you' are  taking  away; 
but  you  find  that  it  grows  continually  less  in  the  part  that  remains  be- 
hind. Where  then,  in  the  name  of  fortime,  is  it?  The  readiest  answer 
is  that,  all  the  while,  you  have  been  engaged  imwittingly  in  taking  the 
enzyme  apart,  breaking  him  up,  removing  one  part  of  him  and  leaving 
the  other.  So  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  idea  that  our  supposed 
rudiment  is  not  a  rudiment  after  all,  and  we  must  analyse  deeper  yet 
ere  we  can  find  the  real  deity  —  the  guilty  party,  so  to  say  —  in  all  this 
chemical  universe.  In  several  cases  it  was  found  that  a  loss  of  activity 
by  the  substance  supposed  to  contain  the  enzyme  coincides  with  a  pro- 
portionate loss  in  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  that  substance. 
A  ferment  called  laccase,  from  the  juice  of  a  tree  used  in  making  a  Ja- 
panese lacquer,  has  been  separated  by  an  experimenter  into  different 
portions,  each  of  different  degree  of  activity,  and  the  respective  activities 
depending  on  the  amoimt  of  manganese  present.  This  looks  as  though 
the  enzyme  were  a  dual  body,  consisting  of  two  parts,  neither  of  which 
will  act  without  the  other,  and  one  of  them  being  an  ordinary  inorganic 
chemical. 

Thus,  in  the  search  for  active  life,  we  resort  to  a  process  of  splitting-up, 
which  reminds  us  of  pulling  off  the  coats  of  an  onion  in  search  of  the 
onion  itself.  The  elements  which  we  reject  in  this  process  of  analysis 
are  material;  and  it  looks  as  though  the  process  might  be  doomed  to 
end  in  a  final  analysis  of  the  living  substance  into  a  heap  of  dead  materials 
and  nothing  else  in  sight  but  the  inevitable  interrogation  point.  Suppose 
we  compare  a  living  substance  with  an  odd  nimiber  in  arithmetic  — 
take  the  number  fifteen  for  example:  we  can  split  this  into  a  seven  and 
eight,  rejecting  the  eight  as  being  an  even  number,  representing  inor- 
ganic matter.  But  now  we  find  that  we  can  split  the  seven  into  a  three 
and  a  four,  and  we  discard  the  four;  then  we  spUt  the  three  into  a  one 
and  a  two,  and  throw  aside  the  two.  Thus  we  are  left  with  number  one; 
and  here,  unless  we  pass  to  another  conceptual  plane,  we  have  reached 
the  supreme  indivisible  deity,  and  can  only  accept  him  as  a  fact  and 
build  an  altar  to  him.  So  in  our  analysis  of  living  bodies  in  search  of 
life:  we  are  bound  to  come  sooner  ot  later  to  number  one,  or  to  end  by 
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analysing  one  living  substance  into  two  seemingly  dead  substances. 
We  must  be  careful,  in  this  as  in  similar  cases,  not  to  be  misled  by 
our  own  practice  of  giving  names  to  things.  It  is  not  as  though  chemists 
had  looked  into  substances  and  fotrnd  therein  something  labeled  with 
the  name  enzyme.  They  agreed  to  give  that  name  to  a  supposed  entity 
contained  in  yeast  juice,  deriving  it  from  Greek  words  meaning  'in  yeast'; 
but  the  designation  has  been  extended  to  include  other  things,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  entitled  to  inclusion  in  the  same  category.  Thus  we  have 
enzymes  whose  special  function  is  to  change  cane-sugar  into  grape-sugar; 
others  which  act  on  starch;  others  again  which  break  down  protein. 
Any  one  enzyme  will  act  only  on  a  given  substance,  like  a  key  fitting 
one  lock  and  no  other.  Nature  provides  means  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose she  contemplates;  man  strives  to  arrange  those  means  as  'laws.' 
He  has  made  a  category  'enzyme,'  and  a  category  'organic,'  and  a  cate- 
gory 'inorganic,'  and  so  forth;  and  is  always  somewhat  puzzled  as  to 
whether  a  'law'  is  a  definition  of  what  does  happen  or  an  edict  prescribing 
what  skall  happen.    Will  the  enzymes  live  up  to  the  name  given  them? 


SOME     NEGLECTED     FACTORS     IN    PHYSIOLOGY! 
by  Herbert  Coryn,  M.  D.,  M.  R.C.  S. 

A  School  of  Antiquity  Paper 

^^HYSIOLOGY,  says  the  dictionary,  "is  the  branch  of  biolc^^ 
dealing  with  the  processes,  activities  and  phenomena  inci- 
dental to  and  characteristic  of  life  or  of  living  cffganisms. 
These  processes  and  phenomena  include  many  that  are  chemi- 
cal, physical  and  mechanical,  as  well  as  others  apparently  of  a  peculiar 
nature." 

It  is  those  others,  "apparently  of  a  peculiar  nature,"  that  we  must 
especially  consider;  for  the  principle  underlying  them,  the  principle  of 
livingness,  is  the  chief  neglected  factor  in  modem  physiology.  And 
not  only  neglected  but  mostly  now  denied.  For  inasmuch  as  some  of  the 
processes  formerly  classed  as  vital  have  been  found  to  be  chemical  or 
electrical,  it  is  assumed  that  more  investigation  will  find  them  all  to  be 
so  and  make  the  word  vital  imnecessary.  There  is  nothing  specific  in 
living  matter,  say  the  physiolt^sts.  It  is  merely  more  complex  in  its 
structure  than  ordinary  matter,  and  therefore  more  complex  in  its  auto- 
matic and  mechanical  reactions.  Physiology  is  nothing  but  complicated 
chemistry  and  physics.    The  word  living  means  nothing  but  complicated. 
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Facts  are  facts.  If  everything  that  goes  on  in  our  bodies  and  in 
living  matter  generally  is  explicable  by  chemistry  or  does  come  wholly 
xmder  mechanical  laws,  —  why,  we  must  face  the  situation  and  try  to 
give  up  thinking  that  the  words  'life'  and  'living'  and  'alive'  are  any- 
thing more  than  convenient  expressions. 

But  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  we  can't  view  them  in  that 
way.  Nobody  wholly  can,  whatever  his  theories  and  wishes.  The  mind 
absolutely  refuses.  That  living  matter,  whether  of  plant  or  animal, 
is  living,  may  be  unseated  or  dislodged  as  an  intellectual  notion.  But 
when  you  have  done  that,  reasoned  it  away,  ousted  it  and  spumed  it, 
it  is  still  there  in  that  deeper  part  of  the  mind  whose  knowledge  is  no 
more  troubled  by  brain-reasonings  than  are  the  ocean  depths  by  the 
surface  waves.  For  we  are  a  part  of  nature,  and  nature  knows  what 
she  knows. 

So  let  us  see  what  at  any  rate  we  mean  by  'living'  and  'alive,'  what 
sort  of  mind-states  answer  to  those  words. 

If  you  look  at  a  drop  of  dirty  pond-water  under  the  microscope  you 
see  minute  specks  of  almost  colorless  and  apparently  structureless  jelly 
moving  about:  —  amoebas,  they  are  called.  After  a  moment's  inspecticai 
of  their  ways  you  pronounce  them  without  hesitation  to  be  'hving.' 

Suppose  a  scientist  made  a  fine  emulsion  of  oil  in  a  chemical  solution, 
so  fine  that  the  oil  droplets  were  no  bigger  than  these  amoebas,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  the  reactions  between  them  and  the  solution,  the  drops 
behaved  just  like  the  amoebas. 

After  looking  at  them  for  a  while  through  the  microscope  you  might 
remark  that  they  did  certainly  behave  "just  as  if"  they  were  alive. 
The  'just  as  if  would  mark  a  barrier  in  your  mind.  "They  are  not 
living,"  you  might  say,  "for  I  saw  the  chemist  make  them  from  the  con- 
tents of  bottles."  You  would  look  at  them  as  interesting,  but  not  living, 
products  of  science,  excellent  imitations.  They  would  not  have,  for 
your  mind,  a  something,  an  inner  quality,  which  would  alone  entitle 
them  to  the  epithet  'living.'    What  is  that? 

But  if  you  saw  them  continue  to  move  about,  feed,  grow,  divide  into 
two,  conjugate,  and  take  in  air,  and  if  all  this  went  on  day  after  day, 
you  might  at  last  say  in  astonishment,  "Why,  I  believe  they  are  aUve" 

You  would  mean  that  there  was  now  something  there  in  manifesta- 
tion that  was  not  a  mere  product  of  the  compoxmding  of  the  chemicals 
and  oil.  "They  know  what  they  are  about,"  you  would  say;  "they 
are  doing  things  on  their  own  account." 

At  the  root  of  "knowing  what  they  are  about"  and  "doing  things 
on  their  own  account"  is  the  idea  of  consciousness.    The  little  creatures 
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would  be  conscious;  the  consciousness  would  be  acting  in  the  form  of 
intention,  of  intelligent  action  towards  intelligible  ends. 

So  consciousness  is  for  us  the  essential  of  livingness,  and  then  pur- 
posefulness  in  action.  There  are  of  course  chemical  reactions  going  on 
according  to  chemical  law,  but  they  differ  from  those  in  a  test-tube  in 
that  they  are  somehow  under  the  direction  of  consciousness.  And  this 
difference  works  out  into  a  very  pecuUar  characteristic.  When  chemicals 
are  mixed  there  is  a  reaction  between  them.  When  that  is  over  it  is 
over;  the  mixture  sits  quiet.  But  when  life  is  present  the  reactions  are 
never  over  and  done  with.  Life  keeps  them  going  one  after  another. 
When  the  amoeba  is  tired  of  being  one  it  divides  into  two,  each  of  the 
two  growing  to  the  same  size  as  the  original.  And  these  in  their  turn 
multiply  themselves  in  the  same  way.  And  so  without  end.  Living 
matter  seems  to  be  natiorally  immcrtal.  The  Uving  amoeba  matter 
which  crawled  in  the  ponds  a  hundred  milhon  years  ago  is  alive  in  the 
amoebas  that  crawl  in  the  pond  of  the  country  wayside.  Some  of  the 
living  material  of  your  body  was  alive  in  the  body  of  Adam. 

By  livingness,  then,  we  mean  consciousness  at  work;  by  a  Uving 
organism  a  unit  of  organized  matter  ensouled  by  consciousness,  imder 
the  direction  of  consciousness.  The  directing  consciousness  is  the  life, 
at  work  with  more  or  less  intelligence  and  pmiwse. 

So  here  we  clash  with  the  modem  physiologists.  They  cannot  deny 
that  there  is  consciousness  in  our  bodies,  and  they  admit  that  there 
may  be  consciousness  in  organized  matter  all  the  way  down  the  scale 
to  the  amoeba  and  lower  yet,  even  perhaps  in  the  plants.. 

But  it  does  not  do  anything,  does  not  guide,  does  not  direct,  is  passive, 
inactive.  There  is  doing;  there  are  many  dmngs:  movements,  repro- 
duction, feeding,  breathing,  excretion,  secretion.  But  all  these  are  merely 
matter  automatically  and  mechanico-chemically  working  of  itself.  The 
whole  chain  of  doings  that  we  see  in  organized  matter  is  merely  a  long  set 
of  chemical  reactions,  one  following  another,  each  determining  the  next 
and  determined  by  the  last  or  by  some  stimulus  from  without.  If  there 
is  consciousness  it  only  looks  on  at  a  set  of  reactions  which  it  cannot 
touch,  modify,  or  intervene  in. 

And  to  be  logical  the  physiologists  have  to  say  and  mostly  do  say 
that  OUT  bodies  too  are  only  machines,  all  their  workings  only  manifesta- 
tions of  chemical  and  electrical  reactions,  and  that  though,  as  conscious 
beings,  we  know  what  goes  on  in  our  bodies,  what  our  bodies  and  brains 
do,  nevertheless  the  belief  that  we  intervene  and  direct,  that  we  have 
and  use  will  in  any  of  these  doings,  is  a  delusion.    We  too  are  automata. 

What  are  the  groxmds  and  motives  of  this  strange  contention,  this 
denial  of  the  deepest  certainty  of  consciousness?    What  xmderlies  it? 
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Well,  in  part  it  seems  to  be  a  reaction,  in  part  a  deduction  from  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  a  law  of  comparatively  recent  discovay. 

According  to  this  law  energy  can  never  be  created  or  destroyed. 
There  is  a  fixed  quantity  of  it  in  the  universe,  never  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing through  all  changes  in  its  distribution.  Some  of  the  energy  of  sun- 
light, for  instance,  disappears  into  the  plants,  becoming  the  energy  by 
which  they  grow.  When  they  die  it  remains  locked  up  in  the  coal  into 
which  they  may  become  transformed.  Thence  it  reappears  in  the  heat 
that  results  from  the  burning  of  the  coal  in  our  fires,  and  this  again  may 
manifest  in  the  motion  of  our  steam-engines  or  as  the  electricity  from 
our  dynamos.  But  however  far  it  goes  or  whatever  the  changing  forces 
in  which  it  manifests,  the  total  qxantity  of  it  remains  the  same.  That 
is  an  axiom  in  modem  physical  science.  A  man  would  be  outlawed  who 
questioned  it;    the  asylums  would  compete  for  him. 

But  yet  —  and  this  is  of  course  in  confidence  —  though  they  call 
it  an  axiom  it  is  not  axiomatic,  nor  has  the  law  ever  been  proved  or 
ever  can  be.  Somewhere  in  the  universe  energy  may  be  coming  into 
being  or  may  have  once  come  into  being;  somewhere  it  may  be  ceasing 
to  be.  Our  own  wills  may  be  actually  generating  a  little  energy  all  the 
time  in  our  own  bodies  without  any  chance  of  detection.  The  only 
proof  that  they  do  not  is  the  assumption  that  they  cannot. 

With  regard  to  our  bodies  or  the  bodies  of  any  animal  the  scientific 
appUcation  of  the  energy  doctrine  is  this: 

In  the  course  of  its  existence  the  body  takes  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
energy  frcan  the  sim,  and  from  the  earth  as  food  —  the  energy  in  the 
food  also  really  dating  back  to  the  sun.  This  total  quantity  wholly  re- 
appears again,  httle  by  little,  as  the  work  we  do  or  that  is  done  by  our 
bodies  in  muscular  movement,  brain  and  nerve  activity,  excretion,  secre- 
tion and  so  on,  and  in  the  heat  generated  during  final  decomposition. 
In-come  equals  out-go;  the  equation  is  perfect.  If  we  could  trace  the 
process  in  detail  we  should  find  a  long  series  of  chemical  reactions,  each 
one  set  going  by  the  previous  one  or  by  an  external  stimulus  and  itself 
setting  going  the  next  one:  much  in  the  same  way  as  if  you  tapped  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  billiard  balls  your  energy  would  be  passed  along  from 
one  to  another  and  finally  reappear  in  the  jimip  forward  and  rolling  away 
of  the  last  one  and  in  the  vibration  of  its  particles. 

Consider  some  one  ball  of  the  chain,  say  the  last  one.  When  the 
energy  reaches  it  its  particles  are  thrown  into  vibration.  Suppose  this 
ball  to  be  conscious.  Then  the  vibrations  of  its  particles  would  cause 
changes  in  its  consciousness  —  thoughts,  let  us  say:  just  as  vibrations 
and  motions  of  our  brain  cells  cause  thoughts  in  us.  It  might  be  con- 
sciously aware  of  having  been  jarred  by  the  previous  ball;  would  reflect 
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on  this  experience  and.  having  perhaps  the  illusion  that  it  possessed 
a  free  will,  would  imagine  that  it  voluntarily  decided  to  move  off  from 
its  neighbor  and  take  a  jaunt  down  the  table.  Or,  if  it  did  not  realize 
the  cause  of  its  thoughts,  it  might  imagine  that  it  had  entirely  initiated 
its  movement  for  private  reasons. 

But  we  should  know  that  it  really  moved  forward  because  it  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  The  energy  mechanically  passed  into  it,  shook  up 
its  particles  in  mechanically  determined  ways  and  amounts  and  then 
determined  its  motion  forward,  the  total  expenditure  equaling  the  energy 
communicated  to  the  first  ball  by  your  tap. 

That  is  a  rough  symbol  of  the  physiologists'  conception  of  life.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  chain  of  determined  chemical  and  mechanical  sequences, 
the  same  amount  of  energy  being  expended  from  first  to  last  as  was  taken 
in  from  food,  etc.  The  constant  shake-up  of  our  brain  pfu1;icles  manifests 
in  consciousness  as  sensations  and  thoughts.  We  do  not  think  as  a  volun- 
tary process;  rather,  there  are  thoughts  excited  in  us.  We  do  not  will; 
the  sense  of  willing  is  an  illusion.  As  the  energy  passes  into  our  brain 
cells  and  out  again  to  the  muscles  we  suppose  ourselves  to  dfrect  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  taught,  the  energy  runs  of  itself  along  paths  of 
least  resistance.  We  could  only  push  it  along  any  other  path  by  creating 
a  little  more  to  make  the  push  with,  and  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  does  not  allow  of  that.  It  would  be  an  increase  in  the  total  sum. 
Consciousness  is  therefore  only  an  onlooker  at  what  goes  on,  an  accidental 
addition.  It  cannot  interfere,  cannot  guide.  We  are  only  very  elaborate 
automata,  though  automata  that  happen  to  be  conscious.  Nothing  in 
our  conduct  would  be  changed  if  consciousness  were  removed. 

Now  as  this  strange  conclusion  is  absolutely  rejected  by  the  deepest 
part  of  every  man's  self-knowledge,  as  we  cannot  accept  it  for  oiu-selves 
nor  really  for  any  other  fcrm  of  hfe  we  can  observe,  not  even  for  the 
plants,  the  amoebas,  w  the  bacilli,  we  ask  ourselves  again,  How  came 
science  to  reach  it?  How  is  it  that  she  has  joyously  and  triiunphantly 
tried  to  fortify  it,  instead  of,  as  fast  as  the  facts  seemed  to  point  to  it, 
spending  at  least  some  time  and  energy  in  trying  to  see  a  way  round? 

Well,  for  one  thing  there  is  an  element  in  man's  nature  that  wants 
him  to  think  himself  an  automaton.  For  in  that  case  he  is  irresponsible; 
there  is  no  right  or  wrong;  if  he  is  never  entitled  to  praise,  never,  either, 
is  he  to  be  subjected  to  blame.  As  a  mere  meeting  place  of  natural  forces 
he  has  the  same  license  as  the  beasts.  The  theory  is  really,  in  part,  the 
claim  of  the  passional  nature  for  this  license,  a  claim  arrayed  in  scientific 
terminology.  But  the  scientist  may  be  quite  unconscious  of  what  is 
biasing  his  thought. 

So  this  element  conciured  in  the  reaction  from  Church  dogma.    For 
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centuries  the  Church  dominated  both  science  and  philosophy.  At  peril 
of  the  stake  no  one  dared  to  think  freely  about  anything  important  or 
to  suggest  anything  in  science  contrary  to  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Holy  Seat. 

Freedom  was  slowly  and  painfully  won  and  the  reboimd  of  liberated 
thought  went  over  the  middle  line  of  truth  into  materialism  and  mecha- 
nism. Antagonism  to  dogma  biased  the  search  for  truth  and  among 
possible  interpretations  of  new  facts  that  one  was  sought  and  welcomed 
which  seemed  farthest  from  traditional  Church  pronouncements.  Science 
was  now  eager  for  a  mechanical  explanation  of  anything  that  had  hitherto 
been  credited  to  the  intervention  of  God.  In  the  rush  of  the  reaction 
not  only  was  this  theological  figure  pushed  out  of  nature  as  the  creator 
of  all  the  species  of  living  things,  but  likewise  any  sort  of  directive  in- 
tell^ence.  Evolution  was  made  a  blind  and'  mechanical  process.  And 
in  the  same  reaction  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  was  accepted 
as  making  man  likewise  a  mechanism  and  his  freewill  an  illusion  of  his 
superfluous  and  passive  consciousness. 

But  there  must  be  and  is  another  and  corrective  reaction.  Man 
will  not  permanently  admit  himself  to  be  nothing  but  a  mechanism, 
and  if  the  doctrine  of  the  consCTvation  of  energy  as  now  stated  and  in- 
terpreted requires  him  to  be  that,  then  it  must  somehow  restate  and 
correct  itself.  We  have  indeed,  in  the  immense  popularity  of  the  French 
thinker  Bergson,  afready  a  mark  of  the  reaction.  He  is  a  sort  of  spiritu- 
alized Schopenhauer.  Both  speak  of  the  Cosmic  Will,  the  urge  behind 
all  things;  but  whereas  Schopenhauer  makes  it  blind  and  senseless,  a 
mad  thing  to  be  properly  fought  and  extinguished  by  each  of  us  in  him- 
self, Bergson's  conception  of  it  is  full  of  hope  and  light,  making  it  the 
conscious  spirit  of  real  precession  and  evolution. 

Can  we  in  physiology  find  any  explanation  of  the  why  of  fife,  of  what 
life  is  aiming  at  in  all  this  vast  turmoil,  this  endless  compounding  of 
living  units  into  largo-  unity?  Physiology  as  it  is  at  present  studies  the 
body  in  parts,  in  single  processes,  not  as  a  whole.  We  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  the  mechanism  of  the  circulation,  the 
structure  of  the  sense-organs,  the  complicated  reflexes  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  all  very  wonderful,  but  why  came  all  these  pieces  of  appara- 
tus together  to  make  an  organism?  Has  it  a  reason  in  it?  Would  it 
seem  valuable  to  our  intelligence,  if  we  were  supremely  intelligent,  that 
what  is  there  doing  should  be  done?    What  is  it  all  for? 

Modem  Biol(^y  and  Physiology  are  very  shy  of  the  words  'for' 
and  'to,'  as  expressing  purpose.  They  don't  want  any  teleology,  to  use 
the  proper  word.  The  stomach  digests  food,  but  it  is  not  there  to  digest 
food,  So7  digesting  food.    That  would  imply  a  purpose  somewhere  in 
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organic  life.  The  plant  turns  its  leaves  to  the  sun  and  gets  more  light, 
not  to  get  more  light.  So  the  organisms  as  a  whole,  our  bodies,  for  in- 
stance, are  what  they  are,  but  did  not  become  what  they  are  in  response 
to  any  purpose  behind  them.  There  is  no  cosmic  will  building  things. 
The  aim,  you  see,  is  to  make  a  complete  presentation  of  cosmos  as  a 
mechanism,  running  of  itself  as  such,  without  the  active  intervention  or 
guidance  of  consciousness  or  will  anywhere. 

And  yet  no  one  can  look  at  an  animal  or  into  his  own  feelings  without 
seeing  or  feeling  an  intense  and  never  ceasing  will  to  live,  will  to  avoid 
death,  will  to  do  what  will  give  the  feel  of  more  life.  The  snake  crawls 
out  into  the  sun  to  get  that  feel,  to  escape  the  feel  of  less  life  which  cold 
and  darkness  give.  We  eat,  and  the  animal  eats,  we  say  to  satisfy  appe- 
tite. It  is  really  to  get  that  increased  sense  of  life  which  food  imparts. 
In  all  that  the  animal  and  plant  do,  in  all  that  we  as  animals  do,  we  can 
read  this  desire  to  get  more  sense  of  life,  to  escape  the  sense  of  lessening 
life.  And  naturally  this  will  to  live  comes  to  its  keenest  in  the  mating 
instinct;  for  there,  behind  and  supporting  the  individual's  will  to  have 
the  sense  of  more  life,  is  all  nature's  will  to  get  some  more  life  through 
into  manifestation. 

Still  reading  what  is  visible,  we  will  say  that  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  co-operate  and  interbalance  in  providing  an  instrument  through 
which  the  'will  to  life'  may  be  gratified.  And  if  we  are  reading  nature 
aright  we  shall  say,  were  evolved  to  do  it,  for  the  doing  of  it. 

And  here  let  us  note  that  there  are  two  activities  of  will,  corresponding 
to  and  working  through  two  nervous  systems.  Deepest,  imderlying  all 
other  acts  of  will,  is  this  will  to  live  and  to  live  more.  That  never  ceases. 
It  works  through  that  nervous  system  known  as  the  'sympathetic' 
Serving  this  will  are  the  particular  acts  of  will  to  which  the  word  is  or- 
dinarily restricted,  the  will  to  do  now  this  or  that  particular  thing  by 
use  of  the  muscles,  acting  through  that  nervous  system  which  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  other,  the  'sympathetic,'  is 
outside  the  brain.  It  runs  down  in  front  of  the  spinal  column,  not  in 
it,  and  has  its  own  system  of  nerves  running  independently  through- 
out the  body. 

Now  will,  desire,  and  sensation,  are  states  of  consciousness;  they 
belong  to  the  conscious  side  of  life;  whilst,  of  course,  the  apparatus  of 
nerves  and  muscles  and  organs  through  which  they  work  belong  to  the 
matter  side. 

And  here  we  come  straight  upon  that  difficulty  about  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy.  If  all  the  bodily  processes  are  chemical  and  electrical 
reactions,  one  long  chain  of  them,  each  necessitating  and  starting  the 
next  and  itself  necessitated  and  started  by  the  last  or  by  some  stimulus 
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from  without,  something  seen,  heard,  smelt,  or  touched  —  wha-e  can 
will  come  in?    More  generally,  where  can  consciousness  come  in? 

To  throw  the  matter  into  the  form  of  a  picture,  imagine  some  nerve 
cell  in  an  animal's  brain.  The  brain,  you  know,  is  made  of  minute  nerve 
cells  connected  by  fibers.  This  nerve  cell  which  we  have  selected  con- 
tains some  energy  locked  up  ready  for  use.  To  it  leads  a  nerve  fiber, 
let  us  say  from  the  eye.  From  it  leads  another  fiber,  say  to  some  leg 
muscles.  The  muscles  also  contain  some  locked-up  energy.  The  animal 
sees  a  smaller  animal  in  the  distance,  its  prey.  The  picture  of  that  falls 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  excites  there  certain  chemical  changes. 
These  start  a  current  along  the  nerve  leading  from  the  eye  to  the  brain 
cell.  This  current  excites  chemical  and  electric  changes  in  the  cell  which 
imlock  a  given  quantity  of  the  cell's  energy,  and  this  quantity  runs  as 
a  current  along  the  nerve  leading  to  the  1^  muscles,  unlocking  some  of 
their  energy  so  that  the  animal's  legs  carry  it  towards  the  prey. 

All  this  process  is  of  course  in  reality  infinitely  more  complicated. 
But  the  principle  is  the  same.  The  whole  of  hfe,  as  seen  by  physiology, 
is  an  infinitely  complicated  set  of  storages  and  releasings  of  energy,  all 
going  of  itself  according  to  physical  laws  and  so  working  out  that  the 
two  sides  of  the  equation,  energy  taken  in  and  energy  let  out,  are  finally 
equal:  just  as  the  energy  you  put  into  an  engine  in  the  form  of  coal 
equals  that  which  you  get  out  of  it  as  work  plus  that  which  escapes  as 
heat.  The  engine  might  be  conscious  and  imagine  that  it  was  willing 
the  movement  of  its  piston;    but  we  should  know  better. 

Now  if  a  quantity  of  energy  is  sitting  still,  say  in  a  nerve  cell,  or  in 
cour^  of  transmitting  itself  along  a  path,  a  piath  made  of  nerve  cells 
and  fibers,  or  any  other  sort  of  path,  you  can  only  start  it  going,  or,  if 
it  is  already  going,  deflect  into  another  path,  by  using  some  energy  your- 
self. You  release  the  energy  in  a  match  by  striking  it  on  the  box,  and 
then  you  release  the  energy  in  the  coal  by  putting  the  match  to  it;  <x 
if  you  want  to  deflect  a  current  to  another  circuit  you  must  use  a  little 
of  your  own  energy  to  turn  a  handle  or  screw  up  or  unscrew  something 
in  the  battery  or  other  apparatus. 

But  how  can  conscious  will,  or  consciousness,  present  in  the  brain, 
do  this?  Science  considers  energy  as  solely  in  the  possession  of  matter, 
consciousness  having  none.  And  the  brain  cells,  as  being  matter,  can 
only  have  their  energy  released  by  the  touch  of  energy  coming  to  them 
from  other  matter,  a  nerve  fiber,  a  sense  organ,  some  other  cells.  Imagine 
an  engine  driver  who  was  a  pure  consciousness,  absolutely  disembodied. 
How  could  he  pull  a  lever  or  turn  a  handle? 

Well,  that  is  the  way  in  which  they  think  of  consciouaiess  in  us,  in 
animals,  in  the  brain.    It  cannot  touch  the  cells,  cannot  touch  or  turn 
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the  handle,  as  it  were,  by  which  their  energy  would  be  liberated.  If  it 
did  so  it  would  have  to  create  out  of  itself  the  energy  it  used,  however 
little,  however  easily  the  handle  turned.  And  in  that  case  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  would  not  be  true,  for  in  the  course  of  hfe 
more  energy  would  have  come  out  of  the  body  than  went  in  as  food  and 
so  on,  more  by  the  amount  created  by  conscious  will.  And  as  the  current 
statement  of  the  doctrine  must  not  be  impugned,  the  will  can  do  nothing 
and  therefore  is  nothing.  Our  sense  of  using  it  is  an  illusion  and  we  are 
automata.    For  matter  can  originate  nothing. 

I  put  out  my  hand,  take  up  a  pen  and  write.  All  those  actions  are 
links  in  the  long  chain  of  necessitated  chemical  and  electrical  reactions 
which  make  up  my  bodily  life.  That  is  the  matter  side.  On  the  ccaiscious 
side  I  have  the  wish  to  do  those  things,  the  idea  of  doing  them,  the  will 
to  do  them.  And  though  this  coriesponds  with  what  happens  it  is  in  no 
way  the  cause.  There  is  only  the  marvelous  coincidence,  for  consciousness 
cannot  touch  matter.  As  my  arm  executes  those  movements  I  know 
what  is  happening  by  the  sensations  and  am  satisfied,  becoming  the 
victim  of  the  illusion  that  my  will  effected  the  affair. 

This  seems  and  is  grotesque,  this  impassable  gulf  between  conscious- 
ness and  mattCT,  this  'no  thoroughfare'  sign  confronting  will  when  it 
wants  to  get  at  the  brain  cells.  And  yet  it  is  convenient  and  in  line  with 
the  reaction  we  spoke  of,  even  if  it  does  stultify  the  deepest  certainty  of 
our  self-awareness;  for  if  human  will  were  allowed  to  act  on  matter,  why 
might  not  some  great  Cosmic  Will  be  presently  claiming  to  be  at  work 
on  a  grand  scale?  And  that  might  introduce  the  theological  God  again! 
No;  evolution  must  explain  itself  some  other  way.  And,  of  course,  if 
u)e  have  no  wills,  still  less  have  the  separate  organs  and  cells  of  our  bodies. 
It  will,  in  fact,  be  simpler  to  deny  them  even  consciousness.  All  their 
exactly  done  work,  their  marvelous  co-operation  as  a  unit,  must  be 
nothing  but  chemistry  and  mechanics. 

But  let  us  examine  this  direful  gulf,  this  total  breach  of  continuity. 
Nothing,  we  learn,  can  get  across  it  from  consciousness  to  matter,  from 
conscious  mind  to  the  brain  cell. 

But  how,  in  that  case,  can  anything  get  across  the  other  way,  get 
from  matter  to  consciousness?  Messages  do  get  across,  never  cease  doing 
so.  If  not,  we  should  never  know  anything  that  went  on  outside,  neither 
see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  or  touch  anything.  For  all  the  senses  and  most 
of  the  internal  organs  report  to  the  brain,  and  we,  conscious  presences 
in  the  brain,  know  of  the  report,  get  the  report  in  our  turn,  know  what 
is  going  on  in  our  brain  cells,  the  movements  there,  the  incomings  and 
outgoings  of  energy. 

All  that  is  certain  and  undeniable.    But  now  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
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servation  of  energy  is  in  danger  from  its  own  exponents.  If  consciousness 
has  a  sensation  it  has  been  changed.  And  the  change  has  been  caused 
by  a  change  in  brain,  this  in  its  turn  caused  by  a  change  in  some  organ 
of  sensation,  eye,  ear  or  what  not.  All  changes  are  due  to  transference 
of  energy.  In  this  case  the  energy  was  transferred  across  the  gulf  from 
the  brain  to  consciousness,  resulting  in  the  change  called  a  sensaticm. 
But  it  never  gets  back,  for  "consciousness  cannot  act  on  matter,"  cannot 
cause  changes  in  matter.  When,  in  the  ordinary  galvanometer,  an 
electric  current  runs  on  a  wire  around  a  magnetic  needle,  the  needle 
swings  to  one  side  of  its  north-south  position  and  stays  there  while  the 
current  flows.  It  wants  to  get  back  to  its  north-south  position  ^ain, 
but  some  of  the  current  energy  disappears  in  keeping  it  in  the  new  posi- 
tion, becomes  locked  up  in  it.  That  amount  of  energy  with  which  it  was 
displaced  it  restores  again  as  soon  as  the  current  ceases,  restores  it  in  over- 
coming the  friction  of  its  pivot  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  two 
amounts,  that  which  went  into  it,  and  that  which  now  comes  out,  being 
equal. 

Similarly  consciousness  is  deflected  into  the  form  of  a  sensation, 
a  new  position,  as  it  were,  by  the  movement  or  chjuige  of  and  in  a  re- 
ceiving nerve  cell.  Work  was  done  on  it,  energy  went  into  it;  or  there 
coxild  have  been  no  change.  Changes  cannot  start  themselves.  That 
is  strict  science;  no  change  of  any  state  or  anything  anywhere  except 
by  the  application  of  energy,  the  energy  disappearing  into  the  change. 
Some  nerve  motion  or  energy  therefore  crossed  the  gulf  and  entered 
consciousness.  And  as  we  noted,  it  never  returns,  is  lost  to  the  physical 
world.  Wherefore  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  would 
seem  to  be  untrue.  The  energy  in  matter  is  always  getting  less  by  how- 
ever minute  amounts,  the  conscious  side  of  nature  always  swallowing 
the  energy  of  the  material  side. 

But  if  that  won't  do;  if  consciousness  does  presently  restore  to  the 
cells  the  energy  that  entered  it  from  them,  just  like  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer,  then  we  have  clearly  room  for  the  action  of  will  and  pur- 
pose. For  ifsome  motion  may  leave  a  nerve  cell,  pass  into  consciousness, 
excite  there  a  sensation,  then  return  to  a  nerve  cell,  run  down  thence  to 
a  muscle  and  so  determine  a  bodily  movement:  then  whilst  it  is  yet  in 
consciousness  and  at  the  moment  of  return  to  the  cells,  why  shall  it  not 
receive  a  direction  from  the  will  as  to  what  cells  it  shall  return  to  and 
what  movement  of  muscle  and  body  shall  be  effected?  In  other  words 
that  is  the  moment  at  which  will  can  intervene  and  guide.  And  so,  if 
the  whole  of  the  energy  that  goes  in  to  the  presence-chamber  of  conscious 
will  comes  out  again  into  the  body  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  stands  untouched  wilkout  our  being  automata  or  machines. 
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There  is  a  place  and  an  opportunity  for  will.  This  was  made  clear  many 
years  ago,  and  I  think  for  the  first  time,  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky. 

And  in  any  case,  whether  they  can  square  it  with  the  doctrine  of  the; 
conservation  of  energy  or  not,  there  are  facts  which  compel  the  physiolo- 
gists to  accept  the  action  of  conscious  states  upon  body.  If  I  choose  to 
call  up  in  my  mind  the  picture  of  a  lemon  my  salivary  glands  will  pre- 
sently begin  to  secrete  saUva.  My  conscious  idea  has  played  direct  upon 
the  matter  of  those  nerve  cells  which  govern  the  salivary  glands.  And 
if  the  doctor  tells  the  sick  man  that  he  is  looking  better  today,  exciting 
in  him  the  feeling  of  being  better  and  the  hope  to  get  well,  those  states 
of  conscious  feeling  may  and  often  do  so  act  upon  the  whole  body  as  to 
tiuTi  the  patient  round  a  comer  at  which  he  would  otherwise  have  failed 
and  died,  wake  up  all  the  cells  of  the  body  to  a  new  and  triumphant  vigor 
in  their  fight  with  the  disease.   The  will  to  live  is  suddenly  let  into  the  body. 

Why  do  they  play  music  to  the  very  sick  patients  at  some  of  the 
hospitals?  In  England  there  is  a  society,  the  Kyrle  Society,  which  de- 
votes itself  to  that.  The  music  betters  many  of  the  patients,  lowers 
feverish  temperature  and  so  on.  How?  The  conscious  feeling  of  the 
patients  is  appealed  to,  raised,  harmonized.  They  like  the  music,  and 
the  renewed  and  more  living  consciousness  tonics  and  restores  the  cells 
of  the  body. 

The  will  to  live,  to  have  the  feeling  of  more  life,  to  have  more  hfe, 
is  the  force  neglected  by  physiologists,  the  Hamlet  they  leave  out  of  the 
play.  See  it  as  the  cause  of  evolution,  the  cause  of  the  variations  in 
plants  and  animals  upon  which  natural  selection  plays  —  all  of  them 
experiments  which  the  will  tries  —  and  the  chief  difficulty  of  Biology 


The  body  of  the  man  who  comes  to  love  music  alters  subtly  to  corres- 
pond with  his  desire  to  enjoy  it  more.  Just  as  the  hearing  cells,  the  cells 
of  the  organ  of  hearing,  become  finer  in  structiu-e,  so  must  the  nerve 
cells  of  the  'sympathetic'  system  all  through  the  body  be  altered.  Some 
people  feel  music  as  a  thrill  throughout  their  bodies  in  addition  to  their 
hearing  of  it  with  their  ears.  And  so  all  the  way  up  the  scale  of  evolu- 
tion, in  plant  and  animal  kingdoms,  we  may  assume  that  the  will  to 
respond  to  nature  in  ever  fuller  degree,  to  get  more  feel  of  life  and  so 
more  life.  leads  to  the  production  of  tentative  variations  in  structure, 
the  beginnings  of  new  organs  of  sense  and  activity,  the  bettering  of  exist- 
ing ones,  and  to  subtle  interior  changes  of  the  whole  nervous  system 
throughout  the  body  to  correspond.  Just  as  there  are  two  forms  of  will, 
the  general  will  to  live  and  the  separate  acts  of  will  to  do  this  or  that 
particiilar  thing,  so  there  are  two  forms  of  sensitivity  or  sensation.  Two 
men  look  at  a  simset  with  its  banner  of  colors.    Both  see  the  same  display; 
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the  sense  of  sight  may  be  equally  responsive  in  both;  in  that  respect 
they  have  the  same  sensation. 

That  is  as  much  as  one  of  them  gets.  But  the  other  thrills  to  the 
beauty  of  it;  he  has  a  far  deeper  sensation  all  through  his  being;  the 
life-feel  is  intensified,  raised.  And  the  will  to  have  more  of  that,  the 
will  to  live,  will  draw  him  again  to  the  same  spectacle  tomorrow. 

Some  men  hear  all  the  sounds  of  music;  their  hearing  organ  is  per- 
fect, the  sensation  accurate,  their  recc^nition  of  the  particxilar  piece 
quite  ready.  But  they  get  little  or  even  none  of  the  music.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  the  deep  life  feel  in  its  desire  for  intensification.  They  have 
the  surface  sensation  but  not  the  deep  one. 

Have  we  not  by  this  time  got  from  physiology  some  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Ufe?  Can  we,  without  going  too  far  from  physiology  into  philo- 
sophy, give  the  meaning  some  expression? 

We  have  seen  that  nature  affects  us  doubly,  rouses  two  orders  of 
sensation.  The  wind  murmurs  through  the  trees  on  a  still  night,  or  the 
Uttle  waves  lap  softly  upon  the  shore.  To  one  order  of  sensation  the  sounds 
are  noise  and  to  the  man  who  has  but  that  one  order  they  are  nothing 
more.  To  the  other  and  deeper  order,  which  they  reach  throi^h  the 
gateway  of  the  first,  they  are  music,  formless  but  infinitely  appealing  and 
su^estive,  echoing  in  chambers  of  life-feeling  which  words  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  To  one  order  of  sensation  a  tree  or  a  sunset  is  just  so  much 
color;  but  that  color  once  admitted  through  the  outer  gateway  of  sight, 
wakes  the  sense  of  beauty,  enriches  the  Ufe  feel  in  a  special  way,  gratifies 
the  will  to  live  more  and  finelier.  The  scent  of  a  rose  may  likewise  make 
an  appeal  beyond  its  work  upon  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  will  toward  more  life,  more  of  the  life  feel,  never  ceases;  but 
men  do  often,  nearly  always,  misjudge  the  way  to  meet  its  demand. 
On  levels  of  life  below  our  own,  among  the  animals,  the  apparatus  of 
animal  sensation  had  to  be  developed.  The  will  for  life,  the  urge  of 
life,  had  that  work  in  hand.  So  far  as  we  live  for  animal  gratification, 
for  sensuality,  we  have  gone  back  to  a  level  we  should  have  transcended. 
We  are  dulling  and  spoiling  our  instnunent,  hindering  it  perhaps  for 
good  so  far  as  this  particular  incarnation  is  concerned,  from  reaching 
a  new  level  of  fineness  and  responsiveness.  For  as  we  leam  to  respond 
to  color  and  sound  and  form  and  scent,  getting  from  them,'  be^de  the 
mere  sensation,  an  added  and  finer  life  in  the  depths  of  our  natiire,  so 
we  shall  begin  to  respond  —  and  some  do  respond  —  to  effluences  in 
nature  for  which  there  is  no  name  and  which  reach  us  through  avenues 
of  sensation  that  are  not  among  the  five  we  know  and  name.  Conscious- 
ness becomes  richer,  the  life  feel  finer,  we  cannot  say  how,  nor  say  what 
has  come  in  to  feed  it.   And  at  the  top  of  this  scale  we  shall  at  last  seiBe 
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and  gain  life  from  that  universal  presence  to  which  men  have  given 
so  many  names. 

So  evolution  is  the  deepening  and  expansion  and  intensification  of 
conscious  life.  We  mount  the  stairs  of  nature,  drinking  more  fully  of 
life  at  every  step.  Life  is  joy,  and  when  we  have  learned  to  drink  Ufe 
from  everything,  to  find  beauty  everywhere,  to  find  meaning  everywhere 
as  a  man  finds  music  as  the  meaning  of  sound,  we  shall  not  only  have 
learned  the  art  of  life  and  imderstood  the  why  of  it,  but  also  found  in 
fullness  of  life  the  fullness  of  happiness. 

And  now  a  last  point,  in  reactdng  which  we  return  to  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  energy. 

It  does  seem  as  if,  ere  we  have  done  with  the  universe,  we  must  assi- 
milate 1/  (along  with  its  meaning)  in  a  very  real  sense  and  leave  nothing 
of  it  behind.  Perhaps  we  cannot  leave  it  and  retfre  into  ourselves  with 
all  the  stwed  wealth  of  life  we  have  accumulated  till  we  have  got  it  all. 

We  saw  —  and  there  seemed  no  help  from  the  conclusion  —  that 
energy  was  continually  passing  across  or  in  from  matter  to  consciousness, 
causing  changes  there,  the  changes  we  call  conscious  sensation,  and 
afterwards  the  other  changes  that  are  thoughts  about  sensations,  and 
the  life-feelings  that  accompany  sensation.  Some  of  this  energy  is  re- 
turned to  the  nerve  cells  under  the  dfrection  of  will.  But  can  it  all  be? 
Some  of  the  energy  of  a  workman  disappears  into  the  house  which  he 
builds  and  will  not  reappear  till  released  by  the  fall  of  the  house.  And 
so  it  seems  to  me  as  if  some  of  the  energy  or  motion  of  the  nerve  cells 
disappears  into  consciousness  altogether.  For  consciousness  as  it  evolves, 
as  it  is  built  up,  as  it  becomes  richer,  complexer,  fuller  of  registered 
memory,  must  store  energy  as  the  house  stores  the  energy  of  the  workman, 
energy  only  liberated  again  by  those  who  lead  lives  in  some  degree  de- 
generate. It  must  absorb  energy  into  its  advancing  form  and  structure, 
building  itself  from  or  with  the  aid  of  that  highest  form  of  matter,  the 
brain:  that,  the  brain,  being  supplied  by  food  and  the  food  in  turn  dating 
back  to  the  sun.  So  that  we  slowly  build  our  temple  of  conscious  life 
from  cosmic  energy  absorbed  from  the  center  of  all  energy. 

We  have  got  beyond  physiology  and  yet  not  altogether  so.  It  is 
physiology  itself,  and  the  sciences  upon  which  it  rests,  that  have  sug- 
gested to  us  that  in  the  vast  course  of  evolution  the  building  of  conscious- 
ness means  the  absorption  into  it  of  the  energy  and  at  last  all  of  the 
energy  of  the  world.  Energy,  through  us  and  in  us,  becomes  transmuted 
into  the  form  of  conscious  life,  at  last  all  transmuted.  The  real  task  of 
the  universe,  to  be  food  for  man's  consciousness,   will  be  ended. 
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IN    THE    STREETS    OF    PEKIN:  by  R,  L. 

3  O  walk  through  the  streets  of  Pekin  and  see  the  ever-changing 
g  aspects  of  their  teeming  crowds  of  good-natured  humanity  is 
!«  a  fascinating  pastime.  In  the  main  the  thoroughfares  are 
i  spacious,  but  in  consequence  of  the  practice  of  bartering  in 
the  streets  rather  than  in  the  shops  the  space  left  for  traffic  is  narrowed 
to  a  road  in  the  middle  just  wide  enough  for  two  vehicles  to  pass. 

If  we  stand  a  few  minutes  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd  we  may  see  such 
sights  as:  a  funeral  procession  headed  by  paid  mourners  dolefully  lament- 
ing the  dead,  followed  by  chicken  coops  and  the  coffin  slung  from  poles 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  pallbearers,  with  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
deceased  bringing  up  the  rear,  garbed  in  pompous  or  uncouth  array  ac- 
cording to  their  station;  perhaps  following  this  will  be  a  wedding  pro- 
cession with  the  bride's  closed  red  sedan-chair,  in  front  of  which  is  borne 
the  roasted  pork  to  propitiate  evil  spirits,  and  accompanying  her  are 
gifts  of  fruit,  furniture  and  domestic  articles  of  all  kinds,  while  the  pro- 
cession marches  to  the  tune  of  what  seems  to  our  ears  anything  but 
music;  a  troop  of  dromedaries  laden  with  coal  from  Tartary  may  be 
next  in  line,  and  a  company  of  Manchu  soldiers  will  possibly  follow  in 
their  wake  and  the  trailing  cloud  of  dust;  while  scattered  in  between 
there  will  be  wheel-barrow  and  push-cart  venders  of  v^etables  or  what-not 
pushing  their  unwieldy-appearing  vehicles,  or  else  coolies  carrying  non- 
descript packages  of  merchandise  swung  from  either  end  of  a  long  pole 
borne  on  their  shoulders;  and  there  will'Hkely  be  an  occasional  sedan- 
chair  of  some  mandarin  borne  by  two,  four  or  eight  retainers. 

Meanwhile  beside  us  and  all  around  us,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
street,  there  is  a  dense  mass  of  humanity  selling  and  buying,  bartering 
and  bickering,  everyone  talking  at  once,  so  that  the  resulting  babble 
could  hardly  be  exceeded. 

Besides  the  merchants  vending  their  wares,  we  are  surrounded  by 
jugglers  and  conjiu'ers  and  acrobats,  quack  doctors  and  comedians, 
itinerant  cobblers  and  menders  of  everything  under  the  sun,  peripatetic 
barbers,  men  playing  battledore  with  their  feet,  others  flying  kites  in 
rivalry  or  shooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  In  addition  to  merchants 
offering  the  customary  articles  of  commerce,  there  are  also  pastrymen, 
cooks,  fruiterers,  bankers,  apothecaries,  herb  venders,  booksellers,  fortune- 
tellers, each  with  his  table  or  stall  or  Uttle  space  of  ground  disposed  along 
either  side  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  shops  proper,  everyone  eager  to 
'catch  a  little  pigeon.'  Indeed,  most  of  the  business  is  transacted  in 
the  open  air.  By  day  the  shop-fronts  are  thrown  open,  and  the  project- 
ing roof  or  awning  protects  the  merchandise  from  sun  or  rain.  One  of 
the  accompanying  illustrations  gives  a  fair  idea  of  a  typical  Pekinese  shop. 
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Lemalani  PkMe  A  Eipatinf  Dift. 

A  CHINESE  ONE-WHEELED  CART  OR  BARROW 
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Ltmalmi  PholQ  *  Enpatini 

A  TYPICAL  PEKINESE  SHOP  FRONT 
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REINCARNATION 

By  Kenneth  Morkis 
I 

WHY  is  this  long,  long  corridor  of  years 
By  all  these  olden  ghosts  so  wandered  through? 
Naught  that  the  heart  may  hope,  the  hands  may  do  — 
No  laughter,  no  despair,  no  joy  nor  tears  — 
But  there-amidst  some  shadow-shape  uprears 

Out  of  the  past  —  dim  glimmerings  into  view 
Of  old  concatenations  ever  anew  — 
Old  long  dead  voices  whispering  hopes  and  (ears. 

(Even  today,  maybe,  1  greeted  one 
I  greeted  last  in  Thebes  or  Babylon; 

Even  today  was  pierced  by  pity  or  pride 

Shot  from  my  bow  of  old  by  Tiber-side 
In  Julius'  day;    had  joy  of  victories  won. 

Or  grief  of  ill  deeds  done  ere  Priam  died.) 

II 

We  are  not  free,  and  ahl  we  are  not  free. 

For  all  the  slumbering  deity  within. 

When  we  would  win  the  heights  we  think  to  win. 
When  we  would  be  the  things  we  dream  to  be. 
Athwart  our  proudest  hope  comes  Destiny 

And  webs  us  round;  and  we,  albeit  akin 

To  all  the  unfallen  Thrones  and  Cherubin, 
Go  toppling  down  and  perish  piteously. 

Was  there  no  past?     Were  there  no  dreams  and  deeds 
Wrought  by  ourselves  of  old  time  for  sown  seeds 
Of  this  life?     No  things  done  and  left  undone 
In  this  our  native  Earth  in  ages  gone. 
To  call  us  back  from  the  Asphodelian  Meads 
To  these  dim  precincts  of  the  moon  and  sun? 

Inlernalional  Theosophical  Htodquarters, 

Point  Loma,  California 
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ON    BACKSLIDING:  by  T.  Henry,  M.  A. 

I  HE  title  of  this  article  might  have  been  more  learnedly  written, 
a  'Action  and  Reaction';  but,  as  that  would  have  been  vague, 
^  leaving  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  we  meant  to  write  on 
i  science  or  philosophy  or  what,  we  have  used  a  word  familiar 
to  our  pious  ancestry,  and  about  whose  meaning  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Backsliding  is  a  state  of  reaction,  which,  supervening  upon  a  state  of  zeal, 
plunges  the  soul  of  the  devotee  in  a  temporary  despair,  causing  him  to 
do  those  things  which  he  should  have  left  undone,  and  to  leave  imdone 
those  things  which  he  should  have  done.  And,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  catastrophe,  he  is  fain,  professed  monotheist  though  he  be,  to  imitate 
all  mankind  before  him  and  attribute  his  woes  to  an  evil  Potency  —  to 
wit,  Satan,  the  Devil  —  modem  representative  of  Typhon  and  Ahriman. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  our  zealot  has  merely  illustrated  a 
well-known  and  invariable  law  of  Nature,  which  science  calls  the  law 
of  action  and  reaction.  Our  emotional  nature  is  subject  to  such  fluctua- 
tions, back  and  forth,  from  hot  to  cold;  and  if  we  mix  up  too  much  emotion 
with  our  piety,  we  shall  inevitably  suffer  from  alternating  moods  of  ex- 
altation and  depression,  self-satisfaction  and  self-undoing.  What  we  need, 
therefore,  is  a  steady  constant  devotion  which  shall  carry  us  through  all 
our  emotional  changes,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  carried  away  by  our  en- 
thusiasm, nor  yet  chilled  by  the  deadness  that  will  surely  follow  it.  We 
need  to  separate  our  emotions  from  our  genuine  devotion;  for  the  emotions 
are  liable  to  change,  and  if  we  attach  ourselves  too  much  to  them,  we  shall 
get  carried  away  by  them,  and  shall  despair  when  there  is  really  no 
need  to  do  so. 

When  confronted  by  a  law  of  nature,  we  should  not  resent  or  try  to 
oppose  it,  but  accommodate  ourselves  to  it  and  make  use  of  it.  This 
principle  of  reaction  is  such  a  law;  and  in  many  concerns  of  life  we  ac- 
tually do  avail  ourselves  of  it.  If  we  have  been  doing  hard  work,  and 
find  ourselves  tired,  we  do  not  throw  down  our  tools  in  despair  and  vow 
never  to  work  again;  only  an  idiot  would  do  that.  We  rest  awhile,  keep- 
ing our  object  in  view  against  the  time  when  we  can  work  again.  And 
meanwhile  we  can  profitably  employ  our  leisure  in  something  else. 

It  is  evident  that,  to  every  pair  of  opposites,  there  is  a  third  or  balanc- 
ing state  which  can  carry  us  through.  A  traveler  does  not  allow  his 
purpose  to  be  affected  by  the  alternating  states  of  his  body,  but  persists 
in  it  whether  he  is  walking  or  resting.  And  so  we  should  try  to  fhid  this 
constant  and  imshifting  basis  beneath  our  ever-changing  moods.  We 
should  aim  at  being  "the  same  in  pain  and  pleasure,  heat  and  cold,  favor 
or  disfavor,  etc.,"  as  the  Bhagavad-GUd  says.  Our  backslider  needs  not 
to  be  discouraged  from  his  efforts  by  his  backsliding;   he  can  recognise 
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that  weaknesses  and  old  habits  cannot  be  overcome  all  at  once.  And 
the  next  time  he  makes  an  effort,  he  will  make  it  more  wisely  and  not 
put  so  much  personal  emotion  into  it. 

It  is  within  our  power  to  progress  continually  in  the  attainment 
of  poise  and  balance;  for  we  have  only  to  compare  omx  present  condition 
with  what  it  was  in  the  past  in  order  to  see  that  already  we  have  ad- 
vanced. A  person  in  a  bad  state  of  reaction  and  despondency  would  do 
well  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible  untU  the  state  has  passed.  He  should 
not  allow  his  mind  to  weary  him,  for  the  mind  itself  is  mixed  up  in  the 
state  of  reaction  and  is  likely  to  mislead  him. 

Theosophy  comes  very  much  to  our  Eiid  here  by  assuring  us  that, 
beyond  our  thinking  mind,  there  is  the  heart,  a  suro"  steadier  source  of 
wisdom;  and  although  the  surface  waters  of  our  mind  may  be  dark  and 
stOTmy,  the  heart  behind  is  tranquilly  awaiting  the  return  of  calm.  So 
if  we  can  manage  to  cultivate  this  trust  in  the  innate  wisdom  and  strength 
and  goodness  within  us,  we  can  find  a  way  to  tide  ourselves  through 
all  despondent  moods. 

Our  main  diflficulty  comes  from  the  habit  of  restlessness  and  'living 
on  our  noTfes,'  so  much  engendo-ed  by  our  way  of  life  in  this  civilization. 
There  are  some  people  who  can  never  be  still,  but  must  always  be  either 
wcw'king  or  amusing  themselves;  they  cannot  even  sit  still  on  the  cars, 
but  must  read  a  novel  or  a  paper,  or  smoke,  or  chew  gum.  With  these 
people,  the  real  strong  side  of  their  nature  never  gets  a  chance;  they 
do  not  give  it  one.  They  let  themselves  be  pulled  about  hither  and  thither 
by  the  calls  of  the  body  and  its  nerves,  by  the  stomach,  and  by  the  idle 
or  troublesome  thoughts  that  flit  unbidden  into  their  mind.  It  would 
do  such  people  much  good  to  cultivate  the  power  of  sitting  quiet  occa- 
sionally, just  so  that  they  might  see  to  what  extent  they  can  control 
their  impulses  if  they  really  try. 

Hence  most  of  our  backslidings  and  moods  of  despondency  are  not 
due  at  all  to  any  infirmity  in  our  purpose  or  to  any  change  of  heart  or 
lack  of  zeal.  They  are  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  learnt  to 
COTitrol  our  body  and  nerves  and  thoughts  and  emotions,  and  that  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  these.  After  a  time  we  come  to  realize 
that  this  is  so;  and  then  we  find  a  new  power  to  let  the  currents  go  by 
without  being  upset  by  them.  We  discover  that  our  purpose  is  constant, 
and  that  we  are  true  all  the  time,  and  we  give  up  making  mountains  out 
of  molehills  and  getting  discouraged  because  we  cannot  keep  otu-  bow 
ever  on  the  stretch. 

Both  in  our  philosophy  and  in  our  conduct  we  are  always  striving  to 
unify  dualities,  to  bring  harmony  out  of  contrasts,  to  solve  dilemmas, 
reconcile  opposites,  and  come  to  a  conclusion  or  a  decision.    One  of  the 
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commonest  symbols  of  the  universal  mystery-language  is  that  of  a  wheel 
rotating;  it  signifies  continual  motion  and  change  around  a  motionless 
center.  We  are  built  on  this  pattern,  and  have  the  power  of  shifting 
our  mind  about  from  one  part  of  our  constitution  to  another;  so  that  we 
can  dwell  either  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel  or  in  its  center.  If  we  dwell  in 
the  rim,  we  rise  and  fall  with  every  tide  in  continual  restlessness;  but 
we  can  gravitate  towards  the  center,  rest  there,  and  watch  the  changes 
going  round.  Another  symbol  of  equilibrium  is  the  balance,  as  seen  in 
the  zodiac;  and  if  we  hang  from  each  pan  of  the  balance  another  balance, 
making  three  altc^ether,  the  symbol  becomes  even  more  suggestive. 
Every  tendency  in  our  nature  is  related  to  some  other  tendency,  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  an  opposite  pole;  and  if  we  know  this,  we  may  be 
able  to  control  both  tendencies  by  balancing  them  against  each  other, 
just  as  we  can  carry  a  long  heavy  pole  by  holding  it  in  the  middle.  Ig- 
norance of  the  fact  may  cause  us  to  fail  in  overcoming  a  fault,  because 
it  is  connected  with  something  else  and  we  do  not  suspect  the  cwmexion. 
For  instance,  we  may  be  striving  to  overcome  bur  unpleasant  emotions, 
such  as  anger  and  resentment,  while  all  the  time  we  are  unwisely  in- 
dulging our  pleasant  emotions.  Both  conditions  are  emotional,  and 
indulgence  in  the  one  leads  to  indulgence  in  the  other.  We  need  to 
overcome  all  emotional  weakness,  both  pleasant  and  painful;  so  that, 
if  we  cannot  overcome  one  fault  alone,  it  may  be  quite  easy  to  overcome 
two  at  once.  And  so  with  other  habits  which  we  may  fhid  it  hard  to 
overcome;  they  may  be  subtly  connected  with  something  else  which  we 
unsuspectingly  tolerate,  and  thus  we  may  be  frustrating  our  own  efforts. 
From  alt  this  it  wilt  be  seen  that  action-and-reaction  is  a  fundamental 
law  of  nature;  and  therefore  we  should  learn  how  to  make  use  of  it. 
When  we  have  worked  so  long  at  one  thing  that  the  tools  and  material 
are  overheated,  it  is  time  to  work  a  spell  on  something  else. 


"The  gods  of  sects  and  specialties,  may  perhaps  be  failing  of  their  ac- 
customed reverence,  but  in  the  mean  time,  there  is  dawning  on  the  world, 
with  a  softer  and  serener  light,  the  conception,  imperfect  though  it  still 
may  be,  of  a  conscious,  originating,  all-pervading,  active  soul  —  the  'Over- 
soul,'  the  Cause,  the  Deity;  unrevealed  through  human  form  or  speech; 
but  filling  and  inspiring  every  living  soul  in  the  wide  universe  according 
to  its  measure:  whose  temple  is  Nature,  and  whose  worship  is  admiration." 

—  Osgood  Mason 
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CLEAR    THINKING:  by  R.  Machelt 

Ideals  are  always  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  misinterpreted, 
,  or  misapplied.  This  is  inevitable  because  of  the  differences 
,  of  character,  education,  and  stage  of  evolution  existing  among 
people  who  pride  themselves  on  their  equality.  Men  meet 
as  equals,  discuss  some  subject,  each  from  his  own  particular  point  of 
view,  misunderstand  each  other,  disagree,  and  part  with  rancor,  raised 
by  the  apparently  deliberate  perversion  of  their  views,  and  by  the  op- 
position they  encounter  from  others,  who  ought  to  understand  the  matter 
in  discussion  and  see  it  in  the  same  light,  because  the  disputants  are  of 
a  presumed  equality;  which  same  equality  is  a  mere  mytii;  for  no  two 
men  are  equal  in  any  particular,  being  different.  But  over  and  above 
these  constant  causes  of  confusion  there  are  others  that  are  avoidable. 
One  is  the  habit  of  lazy  thinking.  It  requires  an  effort  to  clear  up  one's 
mind  on  any  subject,  so  as  to  know  just  what  one  actually  means  by 
words  and  phrases,  by  forms  of  thought,  and  phrases  currently  used  and 
very  loosely  understood  in  general.  The  effort  is  rarely  carried  to  a 
successful  issue,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  confusion  of  mind  evident  even 
among  professors  of  a  particular  science  or  philosophy. 

The  habit  of  loose  reasoning  is  very  prevalent,  particularly  among 
dc^^atists,  who  seek  to  stiffen  a  weak  conviction  by  violence  of  assertion, 
which  reacts  upon  the  dogmatist  by  producing  a  sense  of  triumph  easily 
mistaken  for  sincere  conviction.  It  also  leads  to  violent  denunciation 
of  all  opponents,  for  denunciation  is  easy,  and  every  one  understands  it; 
while  reason  is  difficult  to  acquire  and  is  not  easily  intelligible  to  others. 

In  order  to  know  what  one  actually  means  by  words  and  phrases 
such  as  individualism,  nationahsm,  or  universalism,  a  good  deal  of  care- 
ful thought  is  necessary.  Dictionaries  are  useful,  but  the  essential  is 
clear  thinking  and  honesty  of  purpose,  neither  of  which  is  possible  to 
a  man  whose  first  desire  is  to  assert  himself,  or  to  prove  himself  right,  or 
to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the  'other  fellow's'  point  of  view. 

The  question  of  individualism  occupies  an  important  place  in  social 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy,  that  is  to 
say  in  the  study  of  Ufe  itself  and  of  our  own  relation  to  the  universe. 
In  truth  there  are  no  higher  or  lower  branches  of  philosophy,  but  there 
are  deeper  or  shallower  perceptions  of  the  truth,  and  there  are  broader 
or  narrower  applications  of  general  principles;  and  unfortunately  we 
are  all  too  much  inclined  to  differentiate  between  our  theory  and  the 
application  of  our  own  conclusions  to  our  own  lives.  Many  a  careful 
thinker  finds  no  incongruity  between  his  own  egotism  and  his  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  universalism:  and  on  the  other  hand  an  avowed  indivi- 
dualist may  here  and  there  be  foimd  practising  the  most  altruistic  form 
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of  universalism.    Such  incongnuties  as  these  are  natiire's  safety-valves. 

The  individualism  that  consists  in  a  personal  revolt  against  authority 
is  hardly  philosophical;  although  it  is  common  enough  to  be  a  rather 
positive  factor  in  all  social  movements.  It  is  based  on  the  illusion  of 
separateness,  and  is  usually  due  to  a  mental  negation  of  the  high^  nature, 
the  soul.  Whereas  the  philosophical  conception  ranges  from  the  idea 
of  souls  eternally  separate  even  in  their  ultimate  association,  loosely 
conceived  of  as  infinity,  up  to  the  imiversalist  ideal  of  the  essential  imity 
of  all  souls,  with  or  without  the  intervention  of  an  oversoul.  In  fact 
the  term  serves  to  include  the  various  ideals  of  all  opposing  parties; 
a  laxity  of  thought  that  has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  conveniences. 

The  universalist  is  hardly  less  generous  in  the  variety  of  interpreta- 
tion that  he  allows  himself.  He  not  infrequently  employs  the  term  to 
hide  his  absolute  incapacity  to  formulate  anything  worthy  to  be  called 
a  thought.  He  is  "all  things  to  all  men";  which  high-sounding  phrase 
may  be  practically  imderstood  to  mean  being  nothing  to  any  party  in 
particular;  which  critically  considered  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
mere  egotism;  and  which  works  out  in  actual  life  as  the  systematic 
avoidance  of  all  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand  the  deagnation  may 
be  applied  to  those  who  claim  that  the  essence  of  their  own  individual 
soul  is  the  supreme.  Such  universalists  may  recognise  the  unity  of  all 
souls  in  the  oversoul,  as  well  as  the  separateness  of  all  personalities  in 
material  life.  They  may  maintain  that  those  personalities  are  practically 
separate  and  real  existencies  on  their  own  plane,  and  yet  not  ultimately 
disunited  frc«n  the  Universal  Soul.  Or  they  may  hold  that  all  personalities 
are  mere  illusion,  having  no  reality,  separate  or  otherwise. 

And  there  are  many  more  modifications  of  philosophical  interpretation 
possible  xmder  the  general  headings  just  alluded  to. 

So  long  as  the  English  language  is  so  little  used  for  philosophical 
discussion,  so  long  will  it  be  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 
The  real  cause  of  confusion,  however,  is  in  the  habit  of  loose  thinking 
and  mental  laziness.  Deliberate  self-deception  is  another  matter,un- 
fortunately  not  so  rare  as  one  might  wish  to  believe.  But  if  a  man  can 
clear  his  own  mind,  so  as  to  know  whether  he  has  any  definite  idea  upon 
a  subject,  and  if  so  what,  then  he  will  find  some  means  to  make  his  mean- 
ing clear  to  those  who  are  trying,  like  himself,  to  reach  to  an  tmder- 
standing  of  themselves. 

Self-knowledge  is' necessary. 

When  a  man  begins  to  know  himself  he  finds  all  other  men  become 
intelligible  to  the  same  d^ree.  When  a  man  knows  just  what  he  really 
thinks  and  means,  he  finds  that  very  simple  language  serves  to  express 
all  that  he  has  to  say.    But  if  his  own  mind  is  not  known  to  himself, 
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and  if  he  is  consumed  with  the  desire  to  instruct  his  fellows,  or  rather, 
let  us  say,  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  his  terms  and  phrases,  his  creed 
in  fact,  then  he  will  find  language  (no  matter  which)  entirely  inadequate. 
For  that  which  he  has  within  is  in  itself  a  chaos,  and  there  are  no  defini- 
tions known  in  chaos — chaos  is  incoherent.  So  will  he  be,  until  he  find 
himself. 

To  say  that  language  is  inadequate  to  express  the  notions  of  the 
soul  is  to  enimciate  a  truism;  but  to  persuade  oneself  that  langu^e  can 
not  express  a  clearly  fwrnulated  thought  is  to  deceive  oneself. 

Let  a  man  rec(^nise  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
material  nature  of  the  brain-mind,  and  he  will  find  himself  on  the  way 
to  understand  what  thoughts  are  capable  of  utterance,  and  why  the 
Wise  Ones  always  command  Silence  where  the  imutterable  is  concerned. 
For  there  is  that  in  Man  which  is  not  to  be  uttered  or  expressed  in  words, 
nor  even  formulated  into  thought;  it  remains  ever  in  the  condition  of 
the  universal,  although  the  individual  may  be  the  reflexion  of  its  radiance 
mirrored  in  the  waters  of  illusion,  as  the  material  world  is  called  in  the 
old  philosophy. 

Clear  thinking  will  help  us  to  define  the  limits  of  our  mental  faculties, 
and  free  us  from  the  overwhelming  sense  of  helplessness,  that  falls  upon 
a  man  who  with  his  brain-mind  tries  to  grasp  infinity. 

And  aspiration  to  the  infinite  will  purify  the  higher  mind,  and  give 
it  more  control  over  the  lower  nature.  So  order  may  take  the  place  of 
confusion,  and  a  man  may  find  xmexpected  power  of  utterance  come 
to  him  when  he  no  longer  labors  confusedly  to  define  the  absolute. 


KARMA    AND    SUICIDE:  by  H.  Travers.  M.  A. 

NEWSPAPER  paragraph  records  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  shot  himself  because  he  had  tuberculosis.  He  preferred 
an  immediate  end  to  the  prospect  of  a  lingering  death. 
Suicide  is  never  justifiable,  and  may  well  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  insanity  —  temporary  at  least.  Under  Christian  ethics, 
it  is  an  impious  interference  with  the  Divine  will,  entailing  future  retri- 
bution. As  to  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  believes,  or  claims  to  believe, 
that  death  ends  all,  we  find  this  position  so  untenable  that  we  are  unable 
to  use  it  as  a  basis  of  argument.  Under  such  a  belief,  life  becomes  so 
absurd  and  meaningless  a  farce  that  one  can  find  no  serious  arguments 
either  for  or  against  suicide. 

A  disease  has  of  course  its  physical  causes,  which  can  be  traced.    It 
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may  be  due  to  careless  living  by  the  individual  or  to  heredity.  But  we 
are  not  at  present  concerned  with  the  physical  cause;  it  is  not  enough 
to  know  the  how;  our  intellect  demands  to  know  the  why.  The  ethical 
side  of  the  question  calls  for  consida-ation.  This  can  only  be  understood 
by  accepting  the  doctrines  of  Karma  and  Reincarnation.  We  incur 
suffering  because  we  ourselves,  by  our  own  acts,  have  sown  the  seeds  of 
it,  either  in  this  life  or  a  preceding  one.  We  reap  the  consequences  of 
om  own  acts;  but  these  consequences  need  not  be  considered  as  merely 
punitive;  they  are  educative;  they  are  due  to  the  desire  of  the  Soul 
to  restore  the  balance  which  has  been  destroyed  —  to  realize  justice. 
To  attempt  to  evade  the  consequences  by  suicide,  is  merely  to  postpone 
them;  the  Karma  must  be  worked  out  some  time.  In  addition,  the 
suicide  has  sown  new  seeds  of  bad  Karma  by  his  violent  and  unnatural 
act.  If  he  was  out  of  his  mind  when  he  did  the  act,  he  will  not  suffer 
so  much;  for  the  consequences  of  an  act  return  upon  the  actor;  and  the 
mind  is  involved  in  those  consequences  only  to  the  extent  in  which  it  was 
the  actor.  The  act  of  self-destruction  does  nol  end  all;  the  victim  hurls 
himself  violently  into  the  next  world  before  his  time,  interfering  with 
the  natural  orderly  processes  that  attend  a  natural  death. 

We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  learning;  and  every  experience  is  an 
opportxmity.  It  has  been  said  that  those  who  suffer  live  more  truly 
and  leam  more  thoroughly  than  those  who  do  not.  By  suffering,  the 
will  is  exalted.  We  have  to  master  the  meaning  of  pleasure  and  pain 
some  time.  So  the  law  which  decrees  that  a  suicide  cannot  avoid  his 
fate  is  a  merciful  law,  because  it  decrees  that  he  shall  have  again  the 
opportunity  which  he  has  thrown  away. 

Our  lot  in  life  is,  in  the  last  analyas,  the  lot  which  we  have  elected 
for  ourself.  As  an  athlete  in  training  will  willingly  imdergo  hardship 
for  the  sake  of  his  purpose  —  that  of  strengthening  himself;  so  the 
Soul  plunges  willingly  into  mortal  life  for  the  sake  of  experience. 

And  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  experience  is  a  temporary  forget- 
fulness.  Thus  we  lose  sight  of  our  real  purpose  and  become  confused. 
Inadequate  education  has  perhaps  shorn  us  of  the  power  to  invoke  our 
spiritual  will;  we  have  never  accustomed  ourselves  to  resort  to  that 
divine  aid. 

Many  people  spend  their  lives  battling  with  ill-health  or  deficient 
vitality;  it  was  needed  fw  the  strengthening  of  their  will.  A  spend- 
thrift needs  the  lesson  of  poverty  to  teach  him  thrift.  Courage  that  is 
dependent  on  physical  strength  is  not  the  best  sort. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  a  better  understanding  of 
life  is  needed;   and  on  this  we  can  found  a  more  adequate  education. 
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OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  GIVEN  POINT  LOMA  STUDENTS 

Judge    Advocate    General     Renders    Opinioh     That 

Classification    As   Divinity   Students    Is    Within 

Meaning  Of  Law  In  Instructions  Issued; 

Rulings  And  Correspondence  Given 

OUR  readers  will  doubtless  remember  'The  Statement  of  Facts' 
relative  to  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood 
and  Theosophical  Society  and  of  The  School  of  Antiquity,  pub- 
lished in  the  February  issue  of  The  Theosophical  Path.  This  statement 
had  reference  to  the  claims  for  exemption  filed  by  several  resident  students 
at  the  International  ThecBophical  Headquarters,  who  as.  students  of 
Divinity  in  the  School  of  Antiqiuty  are  preparing  themselves  to  become 
ministers  of  the  doctrines  of  Theosophy,  —  but  which  claims  have  been 
denied  by  both  the  Local  Board  No.  1  of  SanT)iego,  and"  the  District 
Board  of  Division  1  of  Los  Angeles.  We  now  pijblish  copaeaof  important 
official  documents  bearing  upon  the  subject,  as  follows; 

(1)  Minority  Report  of  Colonel  Ed.  Fletcher,  member  ttf  the  District 
Board  of  Los  Angeles. 

(2)  Letter  frran  Mme  Katherine  Tii\gley  in  Tke  San  Diego  Union. 
March  24,  1918; 

(3)  Letter  from  Mme  Katherine  Tingley  to  the  Local  Board  No.  1, 
San  Diego,  California,  March  23.  1918; 

(4)  Letter  from  Provost  Marshal  General  E.  H.  Crowder  to  Mme 
Katherine  Tingley,  March  11,  1918; 

(5)  Letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  the 
Adjutant  General  of  California,  March  11,  1918; 

(6)  Opinion  rendered  by  the  Acting  Judge  Advocate  General  regard- 
ing the  matter,  March  6,  1918; 

(7)  Letter  frwn  the  Adjutant  General,  State  of  California,  to  the 
District  Board  of  Los  Angeles,  March  21,  1918. 


CoL.  Fletcher  Submits   Report  On  Exemption   Denial 
To  Theosophical  Students 

In  connexion  with  the  denial  of  exemption  from  military  service  of  forty- 
two  students  at  the  School  of  Antiquity,  Point  Loma,  Col.  Ed.  Fletcher, 
San  Diego  member  of  the  District  Board,  has  submitted  the  following  minor- 
ity report: 

"To  the  District  Board  of  Division  One,  Southern  District  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

"Gentlemen:  You  have  asked  me  to  hear  the  appeal  and  make  recommendation  in  the  case 
of  Charles  Milton  Savage,  who  claims  deferred  classification  for  the  reason  that  he  is  a  student 
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of  divinity  in  the  School  of  Antiquity  situated  at  Point  Loma  Homestead,  San  Diego.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  the  following  are  the  points  at  issue: 

"(o)  Is  the  School  of  Antiquity  a  school  of  divinity,  employing  the  word  'divinity'  in 
its  proper  sense  as  relating  to  the  Divine,  to  E)eity? 

"(b)     Is  it  a  recf^^zed  school  of  divinity? 

"  (e)  Are  the  young  men  claiming  exemption  from  military  service  as  students  of  divinity 
in  the  School  of  Antiquity  actually  such,  and  were  they  such  at  the  time  of  and  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  Selective  Draft  Act? 

"The  Rules  and  Regulations  as  prescribed  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  grant  deferred 
classification  to  a  'student  who  on  May  18,  1917,  was  preparing  for  ministry  in  a  recognized 
school.'  On  page  40,  Selective  Service  Regulations,  issued  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General, 
is  the  definition  of  a  minister  of  religion  as  follows: 

"  '  A  regular  minister  of  religion  is  one  who,  as  his  customary  vocation,  preaches  and  teaches 
the  principles  of  religion  of  a  church,  a  religious  sect,  or  organization  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
without  having  been  formally  ordained  as  a  minister  of  religion,  and  who  is  recognized  by  such 
church,  sect,  or  organiiation  as  a  regular  minister.' 

"The  Universal  Motherhood  and  Theosophical  Society  is  one  of  the  four  Theosophical 
societies  listed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  United  States  census,  entitled  'Religious  Bodies,  1906,' 
and  recognized  therein  as  one  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  and  claims  a 
membership  of  50,000  throughout  the  world. 

"The  School  of  Antiquity,  of  which  said  Savage  is  a  member  and  student,  was  founded 
some  seventeen  years  ago  by  Madame  Katherine  Tingley,  who  is  still  its  recognized  head. 
It  is  the  only  divinity  school  connected  with  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosoi^cal 
Society  and  Point  Loma  is  the  only  place  where  students  who  expect  to  make  the  spreading 
of  this  branch  of  Theosophy  their  life  work  can  be  sent  to  be  taught  and  trained.  The  School 
of  Antiquity  is  a  corporation  properly  authorized  by  its  charter  to  carry  on  spiritual  education 
for  the  purpose  of  training  young  men  and  women  to  spread  the  go^wl  of  Theosophy  and 
Brotherhood,  and  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical 
Society  as  does  any  other  divinity  school  to  the  particular  denomination  with  which  it  may 
be  affiliated.  Itiarecognizedby  the  United  Statesasa  divinity  school,  in  the  following  language: 
"  "The  School  of  Antiquity  was  incorporated  for  the  special  purpose  of  establishing  collies, 
academies,  etc..  for  the  study  of  R9ja  Yc^a.  .  .  .  The  schools  include  in  their  Curriculum 
the  studies  taught  in  primary  and  high  schools,  colleges  and  univer^ties.  but  place  special  em- 
phasis upon  the  building  and  development  of  character  and  self-reliance  as  based  upon  the 
essential  divinity  of  man.'  (From  page  640,  Special  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Census.  Religious 
Bodies.  Part  II,  Separate  Denominations,  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 

"Said  Savage  has  been  preparing  himself  for  ministry  in  this  organization  ance  1912;  has 
dedicated  his  life  without  compensation  to  this  work,  and  is  designated  by  the  society  as  a 
minister,  or  'worker,'  or  'teacher.' 

"These  students  now  number  approximately  two  hundred  and  twenty-live,  and  in  this 
particular  line  of  work  there  are  forty-two.  The  princiirfes  of  the  order  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  and  Universal  Brotherhood,  as  they  appear  without  conflict  in  the 
evidence,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"  1,     A  belief  in  an  all-wise  and  all-kind  Deity,  whose  laws  should  be  reverenced  and  obeyed. 

"2.     Amongst  the  most  important  of  those  taws  are  the  laws  of  purity  of  life  and  of  charity. 

"3.  A  belief  in  a  future  ejiistence,  in  which  one's  status  will  bear  relation  to  his  conduct 
on  this  earth. 

"4.  That  God  is  good,  and  our  whole  life  a  school  for  good  —  a  system  of  progressive 
development. 

"5.  That  conduct  will  not  be  judged  solely  by  the  acts  of  the  individual,  but  by  his  acts 
in  view  of  his  opportunities  to  know  and  follow  the  truth. 

"6.  Charity  has  a  value,  not  alone  for  the  good  of  the  act  itself  to  the  recipient,  but  also 
because  of  the  higher  and  finer  development  of  the  doer  of  charity  wrought  by  his  kindly  act. 
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"The  above,  in  general,  gives  the  principles  of  the  order.  As  to  its  practices,  and  here  1 
Bpeak  with  a  knowledge  of  seventeen  years'  personal  observation,  the  members  of  this  order 
have  an  enviable  record  for  observance  of  the  law  and  for  charitable  deeds,  particularly  in 
taking  hundreds  of  young  children  without  parents,  home  or  other  means  of  support,  giving 
them  splendid  educations  and  making  of  them  clean,  upright  citizens.  This  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  unquestioned  record  of  principle  and  practice. 

"In  most,  if  not  all,  religions  there  is  an  element  of  divine  truth  that  demands  powerful 
recognition.    Can  we  not  say,  therefore,  that  intolerance  is  in  itself  a  sin? 

"The  patriotism  of  the  order  is  unquestioned,  as  shown  by  the  testimony  of  its  leaders; 
also  by  the  fact  that  already  fourteen  young  men  from  the  Point  Loma  institute  have  gone 
into  the  service  of  their  country  voluntarily,  and  it  is  only  because  of  the  reception  which  the 
student  feels  to  be  due  to  his  religion,  and  the  fact  that  these  students  are  the  ones  who  are 
expected  within  the  near  future  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  of 
Tbeosophy,  that  said  Savage  asks  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  other  divinity  students. 

"The  question  is  this,  is  Savage  a  student  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  a  reci^nized  scho(rf, 
and  thus  within  Subdivision  C,  of  Class  5?  To  my  mind,  there  is  but  one  answer-  Undoubtedly 
he  is.  But.  even  if  doubt  could  be  said  to  exist,  it  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  Savage's  con- 
tention, under  the  order  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  all  boards  to  approach  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  such  as  this  with  'sympathy  and  common  sense.' 

"Religion  is  defined  as  'any  system  of  faith  and  worship'  (New  Universities  Dictionary), 
and  the  difference  between  a  theological  school  and  Theosophical  Institute  such  as  that  of 
which  Savage  is  a  student  is  a  difference  merely  in  words;  the  theologian  studies  the  Laws 
of  his  beity;  the  Theosophist  studies  the  Wisdom  of  his  Deity.  Both  alike  are  seekers  after 
divine  truth;  both  alike  are  desirous  of  molding  their  lives  on  definite  law  and  wisdom. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  freedom  of  religious  belief,  and  this 
means  a  reasonable  recognition  of  religious  faiths  and  views.  It  is  not  the  sice  of  a  religious 
(Hxier  or  school  which  stamps  it  as  entitled  to  rec<^nition.  The  Christian  faith  was  founded 
by  our  Savior,  and  for  some  time  He  and  His  twelve  disdples  were  the  Christians  of  the  world. 
Religion  as  recognized  by  our  Constitution  is  not  limited  to  those  who  entertain  any  particular 
belief  in  one  and  the  same  Supreme  Being.  Mohammedans,  Jews,  Buddhists  and  Christians 
are  alike  under  the  benign  protection  of  our  laws.  Does  it  not  appeal  to  the  reason  that  an  or- 
ganization of  50,000  members  holding  the  same  views  on  things  divine  and  preaching  and  teach- 
ing its  doctrines  of  divinity,  which  doctrines  find  expression  in  a  high  standard  of  morals  of 
life  and  charity,  should  be  regarded  and  classed  as  a  religious  organization?  Certainly,  it  is 
a  recognized  order,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  these  students  of  divinity 
now  claiming  deferred  classification  have  ever  since  the  dedication  of  their  lives  to  this  religious 
work  been  under  special  training  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  religious  work  of  the 
Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society.  It  is  these  men  that  the  organization 
intends  to  send  out,  and  soon,  as  their  apostles  or  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  preach  the  word, 
and  if  the  said  otgaiuzatioa  shall  now  lose  their  services  it  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  society.  It  should  be  remembered  that  out  of  all  their  students 
it  is  only  the  members  of  this  special  advanced  class  for  which  the  society  is  asking  deferred 
classification 

"  It  is  a  rare  thing,  indeed,  (or  young  men  of  character  and  ability  to  offer  their  lives  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  without  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward,  and  with  the  sole  object  of  better- 
ing human  conditions  and  fostering  sound  and  comprehensive  religious  philosophy.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  be  so  wise  as  to  officially  declare,  in  view  of  all  this,  that  the  Universal  Brotherhood 
and  Theosophical  Society  is  not  a  religious  order.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  order,  but  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

"  1  beg  to  refer  the  members  of  the  District  Board  to  the  affidavits  made  by  a  number  of 
well-known  citizens  of  San  Diego  who  agree  with  me  in  this  matter,  and  whose  honor  and 
probity  are  beyond  question,  among  whom  are  the  following: 

"Judge  William  R.  Andrews,  George  Bumham,  Dr.  Francis  H.  Meade,  James  MacMullen, 
Duncan  MacKinnon,  Rev.  Willard  B.  Thorp,  J.  B.  McLees.  Rev.  E.  R.  Watson.  John  Forward, 
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Jr.,  Joel  W.  Wedt,  and  I  also  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  affidavit  made  by  one 
of  the  most  highly  respected  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Governor  George  W.  P  Hunt  of 
Arizona. 

"I  am  aware  that  three  of  the  five  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  so  kindly  accepted  our 
invitation  to  hear  these  cases  with  us,  and  make  recommendations  have  decided  adversely  to 
said  Savage's  claim  for  deferred  classification;  also,  that  in  the  case  of  one  divinity  student 
from  this  institution,  the  board  of  which  1  am  a  member  refused  to  recognize  his  claim  for 
deferred  das^cation. 

"This  whole  question  is  pot  one  that  has  to  do  merely  with  the  exemption  of  a  dozen  or  so 
young  men  from  military  service,  but  it  is  a  question  of  principle  and  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  this  United  States.  The  principle  involved  is  the  one  of  religious  liberty.  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  U  the  members  of  this  District  Board  realize  that  the  whole  question  hinges 
upon  facts  and  not  upon  opinion,  and  if  they  realize  what  is  involved  in  their  decision  that  they 
will  see  what  is  the  course  of  justice.  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  District  Board  has  no 
other  course  open  to  it  than  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  President  and  Congress,  as  ez- 
jrficitly  stated  in  the  Selective  Service  Act;    namely: 

"  'That  the  students  who  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  are  preparing  for  ministry 
in  reo^nized  theological  or  divinity  schools  shall  be  exempt  from  service  in  the  army.' 

"  In  making  this  provision  just  quoted  for  the  exemption  of  students  of  divinity,  it  must  be 
absolutely  clear  to  all  true  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  such  provision  was  made  after  the 
whole  matter  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the  President  and  by  Congress,  and  the  pro- 
vision is  so  carefully  worded  and  so  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  anyone  who  thinks  at  all  that  it  was  intended  to  do  justice 
to  all,  without  any  discrimination  against  any  religious  belief;  and  the  highest  tribute  is  due 
to  the  President  for  so  carrying  out  the  principles  of  American  liberty  with  a  view  that  justice 
might  be  done  to  all  students  of  divinity,  whatever  be  their  faith  or  belief. 

"My  conviction  is  that  it  is  against  the  principles  of  our  government  to  interfere  with  the 
citizen's  'Freedom  to  Worship  God,'  but  that  in  this  case  that  freedom  is  denied  compels  me  to 
express  my  views  in  reix>mmending,  as  I  do,  that  said  Savage  be  given  deferred  classification 
C-V  to  which  he'  is  entitled. 
"Very  ahcerely  yours, 

"Ed,   Fletcher, 
Mtmber   District  Bootd." 


Editor,  San  Diego  Union:  In  my  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  all  concerned 
and  particularly  to  the  local  and  district  boards  in  the  matter  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  students  of  divinity  in  the  School  of  Antiqiuty,  I  wish  to  state 
that,  to  my  amazement,  I  have  today  discovered  that  a  statement,  signed  by 
a  delinquent  member  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society 
was  forwarded  to  the  District  Board  in  Los  Angeles,  which  statement  con- 
tained allegations  grossly  false  and  defamatory  of  the  School  of  Antiquity,  its 
officials  and  ihyself,  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  from  beginning  to  end. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  statement  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  which 
caused  the  adverse  decision  by  the  District  Board,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  no  effort  whatever  was  made  by  those  responsible  for  sending 
this  statement  tp  the  District  Board  to  ascertain  the  trustworthiness  of  its 
author  or  the  accuracy  of  his  allegations,  or  even  whether  he  had  ever  been 
in  a  position  to  obtain  the  information  which  he  furnished. 

I  appealed  to  the  Local  Board  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  correct  any 
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'  adverse  testimony  in  their  possession  or  within  their  knowledge,  and  although 
they  refused  to  do  so,  yet  their  reticence  may  have  been  prompted  by  their 
interpretation  of  their  official  duties. 

I  now  ask  you  to  publish  the  enclosed  copies  of  correspondence. 

KaTHERINE  TlNGLEY. 
Point  LOMA,  Cal.,  March  23.  1918. 


"Point  Loma.  Cal..  Mar.  23.   1918. 
"Local  Board  No.  1, 
"San  Diego.  Cal. 
"Dear  Sra:  The  enclosed  documents  from  the  War  Department,  I  rfceived  last  Sunday 
through  the  courtesy  of  General  Crowder. 

"My  reason  for  now  transmittiiv  these  copies  to  you  is  that  I  have  learned  that  you  have 
not  received  coiues  of  the  same  through  the  Adjutant  General. 

"As  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  has  placed  the  School  of  Antiquity  as  a 
divinity  schoolt  all  that  remains  for  your  board  is  to  act  within  the  province  of  its  duties. 
"Yours  very  truly. 

Katherine  Tincley." 


"War  Department. 
"Office  op  the  Provost  Marshal  General, 

'•  Woshingtm.    March  11,   WIS 
"Madame  Katherine  Tingley. 

"Pusidtnl,  School  of  AnliquUy,  International  Theosophical  HtadquarttTs,  Point-  Loma.  Cal. 
"Dear  Madam:  In  compliance  with  my  promise  to  you  that  careful  consideration  would 
be  given  to  the  papers  submitted  to  me  by  you,  and  to  the  matters  discussed  with  you  pertain- 
ing to  the  status,  under  the  selective  service  law  and  regulations,  of  students  in  the  School  of 
Antiquity,  I  have  transmitted  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  California  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  army  in  this  regard,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
enclosed  copy  of  this  opinion  and  a  letter  to  this  Adjutant  General. 

"As  the  enclosed  letter  indicates  the  Selective  Service  Regulations  place  the  final  deter- 
mination of  matters  of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  local  boards  originally,  and  district  boards 
upon  appeal.  Any  opinion  of  this  office  or  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  California  will  not  be 
binding  upon  the  District  Board  but  merely  advisory.  However,  I  indulge  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  the  District  Board  having  jurisdiction  of  your  students  will  recon^der  its  former 
dedaons  in  regard  to  them  in  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
"Further  than  this  I  cannot  go,  but  we  can  now  only  await  the  action  of  the  board. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

(Sgned)  "E.  H.  Crowder. 

Protost   Marshal   General." 


"Prom  the  Office  op  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  t 
OF  California. 
"Subject:   'Students  in  the  School  of  Antiquity,  Point  Loma,  Cal.' 
"1.     It  is  understood  that  the  District  Board  having  jurisdiction  of  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Antiquity,  located  at  Point  Loma,  Cal..  requested  you  to  give  it  a  ruling  in  regard  to 
the  status  of  these  students  under  the  Selective  Service  Law  and  Regulations,  and  that  you 
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gave  your  opinion  to  be  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  deferred  classification  as  divinity  students 
and  that  your  opinion  was  followed  by  the  Board. 

"2.  The  enclosed  copy  of  a  second  indorsement  from  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army  gives  the  opinion  of  that  official  to  be  that  students  of  the  School  of  Antiquity  are  to  be 
considered  '  students  who  are  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  preparing  for  the  ministry 
in  recognized  theological  or  divinity  schools,'  as  the  term  is  used  in  Section  4  of  the  Selective 
Service  Law  and  in  Section  79,  Rule  XII,  paragraph  (C).  of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 
T^s  conclusion  was  reached,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  indorse- 
ment, after  each  phrase  of  the  above  quotation  was  taken  up  and  discussed  in  connexion  with 
the  School  of  Antiquity. 

"3.  The  Selective  Service  Regulations  provide  that  Local  Boards  shall  have  or^nal 
jurisdiction  of  cases  of  this  kind  and  that  District  Boards  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  and 
that  the  decisions  of  the  latter  Boards  shall  be  final.  The  regulations  also  provide  that  Local 
or  I>istrict  Boards  may  call  upon  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  or  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  for  an  advisory  opinion,  but  these  opinions  are  not  binding  upon  the  Boards. 

"4.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  request  of  this  office  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
army  has  rendered  an  opinion  in  connexion  with  the  students  of  the  School  of  Antiquity,  you 
are  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  appropriate  District  Board  for  its  advice 
in  order  that  if  it  is  of  the  same  opinion,  it  may  make  its  decisions  with  regard  to  these  students 
accord  with  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

"5.  You  are  requested  to  advise  this  office  concerning  the  action  taken  by  the  District 
Board  upon  the  matter  herein  discussed. 

(S^ned)         "H.  S.  Johnson, 
Colonel,  Cavalry,  N.  A.,  Deputy  Provoil  Marshal  General." 


"War  Dept.,  J.  A.  G.  O., 

March  6,  1918. 
'"To  THE  Depltty  Provost  Marshal  General: 

"1.  Thepapersinreferencepresent  the  question  whether  students  in  the  Divinity  Depart- 
ment of  the  School  of  Antiquity  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society 
are  students  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  a  recognized  theological  or  divinity  school  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  79,  Rule  XII,  subdivision  (C)  of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 
These  papers  disclose  the  following  facts: 

"(a)  The  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society  is  a  society  organized  and 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  dissemination  of  the  doctrines  of  Theosophy, 
which  is  defined  by  its  adherents  as  not  a  religion,  but  as  religion  itself. 

'■  (b)  The  representatives  of  said  Brotherhood  and  Society  were  admitted  to  the  World's 
Parliament  of  Religion  at  Chicago,  III.,  in  1893,  as  representatives  of  a  world  religion. 

■  (c)  The  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  United  States  government  have  classified 
the  said  Society  as  a  religious  body. 

"  (d)  For  the  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  society  the  School  of  Antiquity  was  es- 
tablished. This  school  was  chartered  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  1897  with  power  to 
establish  and  conduct  schools  for  the  spiritual  education  of  its  students. 

■■(e)  In  this  school  a  special  department  was  organized  in  1900,  known  as  the  Divinity 
Department,  whose  purpose  is  to  train  students  as  ministers  of  the  religion  of  Theosophy, 

"  (/)  The  curriculum  of  this  department  includes  the  study  of  the  Bible,  of  other  world- 
religion  books,  of  comparative  religions  and  of  other  cultural  subjects.  Its'studerts  come 
from  many  different  countries. 

"  (g)  Students  of  this  department  conduct  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  including  funeral 
rites,  and  on  occaw>n,  marriage  ceremonies,  even  before  graduation  therefrom. 
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"  (A)  A  student  is  not  graduated  from  this  department  into  the  ministry  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  specified  course  of  study,  but  only  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  leader  and  official 
head  of  the  society,  such  student  has  attained  a  sufficient  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. Upon  his  attainment  thereof  the  student  is  inducted  into  the  office  of  minister  of  Theo- 
sophy  with  appropriate  rites  and  ceremonies. 

"  (0  This  department,  in  the  opinion  of  an  orthodox  minister  of  the  gospel  of  the  com- 
mimity  in  which  the  school  is  located,  bears  the  same  relationship  to  this  religious  society 
as  the  usual  denominational  theological  seminary  bears  to  the  particular  denomination.  (No 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  submitted.) 

"2.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  there  cannot  be  the  sUghtest  question  that  the  Divinity 
Department  of  the  said  School  of  Antiquity  is  a  theological  school  —  a  place  where  instruction 
is  given  in  'the  science  which  treats  of  the  existence,  nature  and  attributes  of  God  and  His 
relations  to  man.'  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  students  therein  are  'preparing  for 
the  ministry,'  for  the  term  ministry  is  not  limited  to  orthodoxy  or  to  Christianity,  but  compre- 
hends every  person  duly  appointed  in  his  respective  church  to  officiate  and  minister  in  its 
interests.  (34  Cyc.  1142,  IU3.  and  notes  79,  80.)  The  only  remaining  question  is  whether  the 
school  is  a  recogniied  theological  school.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  informed 
this  office  that  it  has  not  so  recognized  the  school,  but  the  same  is  true  with  reference  to  schools 
of  Christian  Science,  Mormons  and  other  sects.  Lack  of  recognition  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  is  not  controlling.  (Hawkes  v.  Moxley,  33  T.  L.  R.  308.)  The  schoc^ 
is  chartered  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  has  been  in  operation  since  1900,  has  students 
from  many  different  countries,  is  put  by  a  member  of  the  local  orthodox  clergy  in  the  same 
class  as  denominational  seminaries,  and  is  regarded  by  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  and 
Society  all  over  the  world,  as  the  proper  place  of  preparation  for  its  ministers  of  religion. 
It  is,  therefore,  recognized  by  the  State  of  West  Viipnia,  by  all  adherents  of  this  particular 
type  of  religion,  and  by  at  least  a  pcHtion  of  the  orthodox  clergy.  Consequently,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  office  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  recognized  theological  school  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 

"3.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  students  in  the  Divinity  Department  of  the  School 
of  Antiquity  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society  are  students  preparing 
for  the  ministry  in  a  recognized  theological  or  divinity  school  within  the  meaning  of  Section  79, 
Rule  Xll,  subdivision  (C)  of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations.  Whether  any  particular  in- 
dividuals were  on  May  18,  1917,  students  in  said  school,  preparing  for  the  ministry,  is  a  question 
upon   which  this  office  expresses  no  opinion. 

"S.  T.  Ansell. 
Aeling    Judge   Adtocale   General." 


••  March  21.  1918. 
"From  the  Adjutant  General,  State  of  California,  to  District  Board  No.  1, 
Southern  District,  Los  Angeles. 
"Subject:    'Point  Loma  divinity  students.' 

"1.  Yesterday  this  office  forwarded  to  you  an  opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Army  to  the  effect  that  students  in  the  School  of  Antiquity  at  Point  Loma  should  be  con- 
sidered  divinity   students. 

"2.  It  is  now  learned  that  prior  to  a  possible  receipt  by  you  of  this  opinion  your 
Board  held  that  these  students  were  not  divinity  students. 

"3.  Please  reconsider  these  cases  in  light  of  the  communication  from  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  and  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

"J.  J.  BORREE, 
BUgadieT  Getitral.  W.  N.  C." 
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THE    SCREEN     OF    TIME 
MIRROR    OF    THE    MOVEMENT 

Isis  Theater  Meetings  on  Sunday  Evenings 

Mine  TingUy  on    Prefacing  her  lecture,  on  March  17th,  with  a  telling 

R*construction       description  of  war  conditions  in  the  East,  and  of  the 

after  the  War  changes  that  have  come  about  within  the  past  year, 

Mme  Tingley  continued:  "This  age,  which  heretofore 

I  have  declared  to  be  not  yet  an  age  of  inquiry,  has  indeed  become  so.    In 

particular,  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  of  death  and  rebirth,  is  fastening 

itself  upon  the  minds  of  thinkers  and  indeed  all  classes  of  minds,  from  the 

most  untrained  to  the  most  cultured.   This  war,  with  its  problems,  is  bringing 

people  to  a  condition  of  inquiry  that  in  the  course  of  time  will  give  rise  to 

enlightenment  —  an  enlightenment  which  possibly   could   never  come   in 

any  other  way. 

"How  can  our  country  become  reconstructed?  How  long  is  it  going  to 
take?  The  broadest  minds  are  considering  this  subject  from  all  points; 
but  the  need  of  the  spiritual  education  of  man,  which  is  the  most  essential, 
is  not  yet  realized ;  somethii^  is  lacking  which  every  heart,  in  its  questionings, 
still  is  seeking.    It  is  a  lack  of  spiritual  knowledge." 

Mme  Tingley  declared  that  the  urge  of  her  heart  was  "preparation  for 
the  reconstruction  of  man  individually  and  collectively.  Can  we  be  just 
to  our  homes,  our  neighbors,  or  our  nation,  or  to  our  fellow-men  throughout 
the  world,  until  we  have  become  absolutely  just  to  ourselves?  .  .  .  We 
must  rebuild,  reconstruct  the  whole  system  of  human  nature.  We  must 
turn  to  the  true  philosophy  of  life  —  Theosophy  —  and  rebuild  on  that 
foundation,  on  the  foundation  of  Theosophy,  which  gives  hope  in  place  of 
fear,  which  lays  the  foimdation  so  grandly  and  optimistically  and  sublimely, 
that  no  one  who  rightly  approaches  the  subject  can  turn  away  from  it,  for 
it  gives  an  answer  to  the  yearnings  of  the  soul;  it  gives  one  an  understanding 
of  life  and  its  meaning,  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  mission  of  Theo- 
sophy is  to  lift  the  burdens  from  the  people. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  study  not  only  reconstruction 
and  preparation  for  the  grander  life  that  must  come  after  the  war,  but  also 
the  means  to  be  employed  in  meeting  the  questions  of  the  day  and  of  our 
own  souls.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  enthusiastically  in  defense  of 
Theosophy  without  lu-ging  each  and  all  to  look  at  tomorrow  in  a  new  way, 
and  with  a  quality  of  inquiry  which  will  demand  an  answer.  The  answer 
will  come  not  only  from  the  inner  nature,  but  also  through  the  mind;  and 
in  the  illumination  that  will  follow,  the  way  will  be  opened  and  htunanity 
will  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  shadows  of  war,  the  horrors  of  slaughter  and 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  see  the  rising  star  of  a  new  time,  a  light  for 
all  the  world,  a  hope  for  eternity,  a  joy  sublime,  and  a  peace  that  will  bring 
spiritual  contentment." 
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Urgent   Need   of    Mme  Tingley,  in  continuation  of  the  same  subject 

New  Light  in         <>"  March  24th,  said  in  part: 

Human  Ufa  "^^  seems  to  me  that  tonight  of  all  the  nights 

we  have  ever  known  we  must  abnost  apologize  fca- 

living,  when  we  realize  that  fw  the  last  forty-eight  hours  there  has  been  going 

on  a  horrifying  slaughter,  with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives  blotted 

out  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star.   One  must  also  realize  that  out  of  the  confusion, 

out  of  the  agony  and  the  pathos  of  this  hour,  something  surely  awakens  in 

our  nature  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  needs  of  hmnanity.    Under  the  stress 

of  these  horrors  it  cannot  be  possible  that  there  is  a  single  human  heart  that 

does  not  feel  the  need  of  new  light.    In  realizing  this,  one  must  also  realize 

that  some  of  the  most  profound  questions  are  beii^  asked  by  those  dying 

men  before  they  pass  out. 

"  I  think  of  this  when  looking  at  the  soldiers.  A  soldier  may  be  a  good 
man  under  ordinary  discipline;  he  may  be  obedient  to  every  order;  but 
he  will  be  a  grander  and  a  more  useful  man  and  a  better  soldier,  if  he  can 
realize  his  divinity,  and  if  he  is  building  his  character  on  lines  that  will  not 
fail  him  in  the  end. 

"It  matters  not  how  discouraging  outward  aspects  may  appear,  how 
poor,  how  hungry,  how  badly  treated  one  may  be,  there  is  a  pwwer  within 
the  heart  that  will  come  to  the  front  when  needed,  if  only  it  is  recognised. 
And  it  will  shine  out  in  the  life,  it  will  strengthen  the  character  and  purify 
the  whole  nature. 

"A  great  change  is  coming.  It  is  a  critical  time.  If  we  are  to  reach  a 
EK)int  where  real  peace  of  mind  may  come  to  us,  where  we  shall  feel  secure 
in  our  homes  and  in  our  lives,  it  must  be  through  an  accentuation  of  the  divini- 
ty of  man  —  so  truly  and  so  beautifully  that  many  of  the  questions  that  we 
now  have  in  reference  to  the  injustices  of  life  will  all  be  explained  on  the  lines 
of  Theosophy  —  that  'as  ye  sow  so  shall  ye  also  reap.' 

"The  growing  soul  cannot  stand  still;  it  must  be  ever  moving  out  and 
on  and  up,  ever  energizing  its  Ufe  in  every  way  that  it  may  gain  the  conquest 
over  self  that  shall  make  us  realize  that  the  gods  verily  do  walk  among  men. 
Christ  was  an  example  of  this  inner  conquest  and  glory.  I  do  not  see  how 
one  could  think  of  him  in  any  other  way.  He  had  become  perfected  in 
other  lives  of  effort,  and  when  he  stepped  out  into  the  broad  arena  of  human 
thought  as  a  Teacher,  his  Divinity  was  manifest  not  only  in  his  speech,  not 
only  in  his  sermons,  but  in  his  silent  presence,  in  his  very  atmosphere.  I 
cannot  conceive  but  that  some  of  you,  at  some  time  in  your  lives,  perhaps 
under  considerable  pressure  of  happiness  or  of  trouble,  have  stepped  un- 
expectedly into  an  atmosphere  of  inner  freedom  which  allowed  the  godlike 
qualities  in  your  natiu'e  to  manifest.  Your  aspirations  at  such  times  must 
have  carried  you  out  into  a  larger  world  of  thought,  away  from  the  common 
brain-mind  ideals  of  life,  and  into  the  higher  life  of  the  soul.  Can  you  not 
conceive  what  magnificent  types  we  should  have,  if  that  condition  could 
remain?  if  all  humanity  could  live  in  the  aspirations  of  soul-life?" 
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THE    THEOSOPHICAL    PATH 

Mme  Tinglcy  A  large  and  apprechitive  audience  greeted  Madame 

on  th«  Message    Katharine  Tingley  on  her  appearance  at  Isis  Theater 

of  Eastertide  °"  March  31st.     The  subject  of  her  address  was 

'The  Message  of  Easter,'  and  her  inspiring  words 

conveyed  an  interpretation  of  the  awakening  of  the  Christos  Spirit  in  man, 

that  is  seldom  heard  from  a  modem  platform.    A  band  of  charming  children 

opened  this  impressive  Easter  Service  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and 

Theosophical  Society,  with  appropriate  songs  and  the  reading  of  quotations 

from  the  Bible  as  well  as  from  writings  of  the  Theosophical  Leaders.    The 

picture  of  their  healthy  bright  faces,.tagether  with  the  profusion  of  white 

lilies  decorating  the  stage,  constituted  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  address 

which  followed. 

Madame  Tingley  spoke  for  an  hour,  and  strongly  emphasized  the  need 
of  a  deeE)er  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  Easter  Festival.  She 
declared  that  Easter  Day  had  for  at  least  many  thousand  years  been  a  day 
of  sacred  associations  and  ceremonies,  and  that  the  ancients  considered 
Nature  as  a  deep  and  profound  expression  of  God,  Easter  being  the  resur- 
rection of  that  which  had  been  sleeping.  She  said:  "And  can  you  conceive 
of  an  occasion  more  opportune  than  now,  at  this  time  of  horrors,  filled  with 
the  awful  spectacular  things  that  we  see,  though  we  are  not  there,  —  can 
you  not  see  that  now  would  be  a  time  to  resurrect  the  Christos  in  our  own 
natures,  and  bring  it  forth  in  all  its  sublimity,  grandeur  and  power  for  the 
uplift  of  humanity?  .  .  . 

"Nature  is  ever  teaching  us  new  lessons,  yet  human  nature  fails  to  hear 
the  deeper  notes,  those  of  Divinity,  present  even  in  the  tiniest  flower." 
Madame  Tingley  declared  that  Christ  never  raised  himself  above  his 
fellows;  he  simply  set  an  example  of  what  all  men  may  realize  in  them- 
selves; he  had  no  church,  no  creeds,  no  dogmas.  He  preached  simple  truths; 
accentuated  the  divinity  of  man;  and  showed  what  is  possible  to  all  men. 
There  was  nothing  supernatural  about  Jesus.  He  was  one  of  those  great 
souls  who  had  attained  the  highest  human  state.  He  was  superbly  simple,  yet 
so  great  as  to  say  of  himself  that  "I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life." 


The    Real  In  some  respects  Mme  Tingley  on  April  7th,  con- 

Education  tinued   her   Easter   address  of  the  previous   week, 

is  from  within  touching  principally  upon  the  divine  qualities  within 
each  of  us,  and  the  power  of  the  heart.  She  declared 
that  practical  religion,  wherever  found  or  under  whatever  fcoro,  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  power.  Only  in  our  own  higher  attributes  have  we 
true  relationship  with  adl  that  lives.  In  illustrating  this  point  Mme  Tingley 
pointed  to  the  life  and  example  of  Christ.  She  said,  "According  to  Theosophy 
the  great  center  of  real  education  lies  in  man  himself;  and  there  is  no  one 
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who  believes  in  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  who  will  question  that  statement, 
because  you  know  he  said  that  'the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within';  and  that 
'greater  things  than  these  shall  ye  do';  and  he  said  many  things  in  a  very 
simple  and  beautiful  way,  showing  a  very  affectionate  relationship,  as  I  said 
last  Sunday,  with  humanity,  a  wonderful  nearness  to  humanity.  And  the 
reason  of  this  is  because  this  teacher  —  like  many  others  in  their  progress, 
in  their  advancement  through  different  schools  of  experience  and  different 
lives  —  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  humanity;  and  if  we  examined  the 
history  of  the  private  lives  of  all  those  great  teachers,  we  should  find  that 
they  began  with  themselves,  being  conscious  of  their  divinity,  their  responsi- 
bility, their  relationship  with  the  universe  and  with  Deity;  and  that  thus 
they  began  to  feel  how  wondrously  great  and  sacred  were  their  duties. 

"It  matters  not  how  much  scholarship  we  may  have  nor  how  much  know- 
ledge, theological  or  otherwise,  of  religion,  ^  unless  we  have  made  our  philo- 
sophy of  life  and  our  religion  a  practical  thing  in  our  everyday  life,  we  have 
been  asleep.  True  religion  can  only  fully  express  itself  through  the  heart 
life,  and  wherever  we  find  true  religion  there  we  shall  also  find  an  expression 
of  divinity  of  such  a  quality  as  to  evoke  better  thinking  and  better  living. 

"The  real  mission  of  Theosophy  is  to  accentuate  the  spirit  of  brotherhood." 

Continuing,  Mme  Tingley  spoke  of  the  present  hour  as  one  that  called 
for  a  larger  expression  of  heart-power.  Man,  as  a  religious  being,  realizes 
that  he  has  to  control  his  instincts  and  accentuate  his  better  natiu^e.  We 
must  do  something  more  than  in  the  past,  to  meet  the  great  needs  of  the 
present  hour.  Thinking  minds  are  asking  new  questions  to  which  a  proper 
answer  must  be  given.  Mme  Tingley  sproke  also  on  the  need  of  educational 
reform.  She  declared  that  the  systems  of  education  that  have  come  down 
the  ages  have  not  fostered  the  human  relationship  with  the  divine  Hfe.  Thus 
we  have  been  left  unacquainted  with  ourselves  and  our  relationship  with  all 
that  lives  and  breathes.  The  great  multitude,  the  speaker  declared,  must 
be  taught  to  reach  out  to  the  glory  of  a  higher  life.  Each  one  through  his 
own  aspiration  and  courage  must  push  on  into  broader  fields,  into  more 
inspiring  life. 

In  conclusion  Mme  Tingley  spoke  on  the  spiritual  redemption  of  man- 
kind. "When  the  whole  human  race,"  she  said,  "is  lit  up, with  that  light 
that  maketh  clear  everything,  that  eternal  and  spiritual  light,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  a  realization  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  life  and  the  glory  and 
the  happiness  of  it,  and  its  sacredness.  And  then,  almost  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  we  shall  see  passing  away  these  errors  that  we  have  hugged  to 
our  hearts  and  believed  in  so  long,  these  ideas  of  duty  that  were  false.  We 
shall  find  ourselves  close  to  the  Divine  Law,  and  in  a  sweet  and  beautiful 
relationship  with  it;  we  shall  feel  ourselves  never  alone,  but  always  above 
and  behind  us  and  in  oiu*  hearts  and  life  that  companionship  that  words 
cannot  describe;  and  we  shall  then  know  the  meaning  of  the  heart-doctrine 
and  the  true  spirit  of  brotherhood."  F.  J.  Dick,  editor 
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BACK  TO  NATURE 

WORD  comes  from  the  McCaul  Hospital  for  officers,  in  London,  that  the 
psychology  of  color  and  perfume  is  being  used  with  gratifying  results  in 
certain  cases  of  shell-shock  and  nervous  disorders.  The  most  effective  motive 
in  this  treatment  is  an  environment  for  the  patient  which  continiwlly  sug- 
gests the  delights  of  springtime  to  his  unhappy  senses.  Yellow  walls,  of 
cheery,  sunny  tone,  sky-blue  ceilings,  a  judicious  use  of  the  violet  ray,  flowered 
bed-coverlets  and  delicate  perfumes  wafted  through  the  wards,  combine  to 
make  an  'atmosphere'  of  harmonious  colors  and  associations,  which  con- 
tinually appeal  to  the  brain  and  nerves  through  the  special  senses.  The 
colcffs  blended  into  ineffable  shades,  and  the  refreshing  perfumes,  suggest 
the  vital  charm  and  restfulness  of  Nature  at  her  best  and  brightest,  making  a 
challenge  to  human  nature  to  find  its  potential  power  and  beauty  of  balanced 
action. 

The  results  are  quoted  as  marvelous,  as  well  they  may  be  from  these 
wholesome  'experiments,'  in  therapy,  which  waste  no  time  searching  for  in- 
cidental germs,  and  take  no  toll  of  suffering  from  the  lower  animals.  Methods 
which  invoke  the  finer  forces  in  human  make-up  are  in  keeping  with  the 
highly-organized  modem  brain  and  nervous  system.  The  ease  and  per- 
fection which  Nature  displays  in  leading  the  lower  kingdoms  in  the  paths  of 
growth,  stand  as  a  silent  reproach  to  the  diseased  and  disorderly  progress 
of  our  more  conscious  hxunan  evolution.  Materialistic  conceptions  of  life 
have  led  both  profession  and  laity  far  afield  in  seeking  causes  and  cures. 
Slowly  but  surely,  however,  the  artificial  estimate  of  humanity  is  proving 
itself  incomplete;  and  step  by  step  we  are  being  made  to  recognise  the 
natural,  vital  place  of  joy  and  peace  and  beauty  in  making  for  sane  and 
sound  human  life. —  L.  R. 


ART 

THE  world-famous  Hermitage  Gallery  of  Petrograd  shelters  thousands 
of  priceless  pictures,  mainly  of  the  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools, 
and  has  a  greater  number  of  Rembrandts,  all  masterpieces,  it  is  stated, 
than  any  other  two  galleries  of  Europe  put  together.  Some  idea  of  its  extent 
can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  catalog  alone  (in  French)  occupies 
three  volumes. 

This  great  gallery  was  founded  by  the  Empress  Catherine  H,  who  was 
noted  for  her  patronage  of  art  and  letters,  and  took  its  name  from  that  of 
the  group  of  buildings  attached  to  the  Winter  Palace.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Old  Masters  in  the  collection  were  donated  by  the  Empress 
herself,  and  at  sales  held  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  during  her  re^  her  agents 
were  instructed  to  secure  whatever  was  good  from  the  standpoint  of  art  or 
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valuable  archaeologically.  In  1814  (this  under  Czar  Alexander  Paulovich) 
thirty-eight  pictures  from  the  Empress  Josephine's  beloved  'Malmaison' 
were  added  to  the  collection. — G.  K. 

Among  the  many  valuable  paintings  acquired  by  national  museums 
during  the  last  two  years  may  be  mentioned,  as  of  special  interest,  a  'Ma- 
donna' attended  by  angels,  painted  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
by  the  great  Florentine  master  Masacdo.  The  picture  was  previously  in 
a  private  collection  in  England  and  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  London. 
It  is  the  only  large  picture  by  this  famous  painter  in  any  collection  outside 
of  Italy. 

The  Berlin  Museum  has  lately  acquired  a  large  'Venus'  by  Titian:  and 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  this  gallery  bought  a  very  important  panel 
by  Giotto  representing  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin. 

The  works  of  Giotto  are  of  course  extremely  rare  now  as  the  master  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  their  importance  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated  as  Giotto  was  the  real  founder  of  modem  painting. 

No  doubt  the  art  of  today  has  been  profoundly  affected  by  the  present 
war  conditions.  As  is  well  known  many  artists  are  in  the  trenches,  where 
they  occupy  their  spare  moments  in  producing  pictures  with  the  extremely 
limited  technical  means  at  their  disposal.  Without  paints  or  Jsrushes  they 
have  made  pictures  not  less  expressive  than  those  painted  in  the  studios; 
and  while  the  more  important  of  these  are  not  illustrative  representations 
of  battle  or  camp  life  in  the  traditional  method,  they  are  intensely  con- 
centrated expressions  of  the  new  vision  of  life  revealed  to  the  artists  by  their 
own  experience. 

Of  much  less  consequence  is  that  large  amount  of  mere  illustration  pro- 
duced for  journalistic  and  historical  purposes  and  only  too  eagerly  circulated 
throughout  the  world. 

Another  phase  of  art  under  war  conditions  may  be  studied  in  some  prison 
camps  in  which  artists  who  have  become  prisoners  of  war  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  artistic  production.  Some  very  interesting  works  by  these  prisoners 
have  been  shown  at  Exhibitions  in  various  countries;  and  most  of  them  are 
fine  examples  of  what  may  be  evoked  in  man  when  he  is  deprived  of  all  that 
seems  necessary  to  an  artist  for  the  creation  of  great  work,  and  is  thrown 
back  on  his  own  resources. 

While  these  works  may  at  times  show  defective  technical  execution,  yet 
in  all  of  them  the  creative  impulse  of  the  artist  has  found  a  new  and  often  a 
most  fascinating  form  of  expression,  which  testifies  to  man's  ability  to  rise 
superior  to  his  surroundings  and  to  express  the  'motions  of  his  soul'  in  a 
noble  manner  even  though  subject  to  ignoble  material  conditions. — R.  M. 
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The  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society 

Founded  at  New  York  City  in  1875  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  William  Q,  Judge,  and  othen 

Reorganized  in  1898  by  Katherine  Tingtey 

Centra)  Office.  Point  Loma,  California 


The  Hudquutcn  c^  llie  Society  at  Point  Loma  with  the  buildinfi  and  gnnindi,  ar ..   __ 

01  'Colony,'  but  are  the  Central  Eiecutive  Office  of  ui  intenutional  oiganization  where  the  burineM  of  the  m 
i>  carried  on.  and  where  the  teachini^  of  Theoiophy  are  being  demonitnEed.  Midway  'twiit  Eait  and  Wett, 
where  the  riling  Sun  of  Progrtu  and  bnlightennient  ihall  one  day  itand  at  full  meridian,  the  Headquarter!  of  the 
Society  unite  tne  philotophic  Orient  with  the  practical  Weit. 

MEMBERSHIP 
in  the  Univerul  Brotherhood  and  Theoiophical  Society  may  be  either  at  'large'  or  in  ■  local  Branch.    Adhenon 
to  the  principle  of  Univenal  Brotherhood  ii  the  ixily  pre-requiiite  to  membenhip.    The  Organiatlon  repreKnti 
no  particular  creed;  it  ii  entirely  uniectarian.  and  include*  profeuon  d  all  falthi.  only  exacting  from  each  member 
that  Urge  toleration  of  the  beliefi  of  other*  which  he  dairei  them  to  nhibit  toward*  hi*  own. 

Api^caCioni  for  membenhip  in  R  Branch  ihould  be  addreated  to  the  local  IDirector:  for  tnembenhip  'at  large' 
to  the  Membenhip  Secretary,  International  Theoiophical  Headquarten,  Point  Lonu,  California. 


THIS  BROTHERHOOD  is  a  part 
of  a  great  and  universal  move- 
merit  which  has  been  active  in  all 
ages. 

This  Organization  declares  that 
Brotherhood  is  a  fact  in  Nature.  Its 
prindpal  purpose  is  to  teach  Brother- 
hood, demonstrate  that  it  ts  a  fact 
in  Nature,  and  make  it  a  living  power 
in  the  life  of  humanity. 

Its  subsidiary  purpose  is  to  study 
ancient  and  modem  religions,  science, 
philosophy  and  art;  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  divine 
powers  in  man. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  many 
people  use  the  name  of  Theosophy 
and  of  our  Organization  for  self- 
interest,  as  also  that  of  H.  P.  Bla- 
vatsky, the  Foundress,  and  even  the 
Society's  motto,  to  attract  attention 
to  themselves  and  to  gain  public 
support.  This  they  do  in  private  and 
public  speech  and  in  publications. 
Without  being  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theosophical  Society,  in  many  cases 
they  permit  it  to  be  inferred  that 
they  are,  thus  misleading  the  public, 


and  honest  inquirers  are  hence  led 
away  from  the  wiginal  truths  of 
Theosophy.  ' 

The  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theosophical  Society  welcomes  to 
membership  all  who  truly  love  their 
fellowmen  and  desire  the  eradication 
of  the  evils  caused  by  the  barriers 
of  race,  creed,  caste,  or  color,  which 
have  so  long  impeded  human  pro- 
gress; to  all  sincere  lovers  of  truth 
and  to  all  who  aspire  to  higher  and 
better  things  than  the  mere  pleasures 
and  interests  of  a  worldly  life  and 
are  prepared  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  Brotherhood  a  living  energy 
in  the  life  of  humanity,  its  various 
departments  offer  unlimited  oppOT- 
tunities. 

The  whole  work  of  the  Organiza- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Leader  and  Official  Head,  Katherine 
Tingley,  as  outlined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Inquirers  desiring  further  informa- 
tion about  Theosophy  or  the  Theoso- 
phical Society  are  invited  to  write  to 
The  Secretary 
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THE  THEOSOPHICAL  PATH 
June,  1918 


The  Theosophical  Path  for  June  opens  with  an  editorial  by 
Mme  Katherine  Tingley,  the  present  Leader  of  the  Theosophical 
Movement  throughout  the  world,  under  the  heading 

FORCE  WHICH  ENE)OWS  THE  STRONG! 

Mme  Tingley  writes,  "the  divine  laws  which  govern  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  vibratcry  forces  of  nature  cannot  be  forever  stayed.  At 
a  certain  epoch  there  come  forth  forces  which  break  throt^h  all  limita- 
tions of  omdition.  .  .  . 

"We  need  today  a  larger  faith  and  trust,  and  once  having  attained 
this  we  shall  find  ourselves  living  in  a  condition  where  everythii^  is 
pos^ble,  where  everythii^  we  touch  may  blossom  forth  and  bear  glad- 
ness and  joy  to  others.  .  .  .  Behind  man,  back  of  all  thii^s  broods 
the  eternal  spirit  of  compasMOn." 

THEOSOPHY  AND  CHRISTIANITY:  by  H.  T.  Edge,  M.  A.,     Part  I. 

The  writer  quotes  extensively  from  Mme  Blavatsky  who,  he  says: 

"  has  written  much  on  the  subject,  and  the  burden  of  her  writings  is  that  the  true  and 
original  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  so  obscured  and  misunderstood  that  his  fol- 
lowers have,  as  it  were,  been  cheated  out  of  an  inheritance  and  fobbed  off  with  spurious 
goods,  or  a  mere  pittance.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  Christianity  has  not  succeeded 
better  in  producing  such  conditions  as  would  have  averted  our  present  catastrophe. .  , , 
"But  she  [Mme  Blavatsky]  does  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  denying  that  there 
was  a  historical  Jesus  Christ,  as  some  people,  even  among  Christian  divines,  have 
done;  though  she  maintains  that  even  the  historical  Jesus,  like  his  teachings,  has 
suRered  from  the  hands  of  some  of  his  followers,  well-meaning  or  otherwise,  and 
become  metamorphosed  into  a  conventional  figure." 

The  writer  further  takes  into  consideration  two  points  of  view; 
"Christ  as  a  mystic  symbol  and  Christ  as  a  historic  perscmage." 

STEPS  TO  A  HIGHER  LIFE:  by  R.  Machell. 

"  When  one  has  been  trying  to  take  the  initial  steps,  that  lead  to  the  higher  life, 
for  a  good  many  years,  one  realizes  that  one  is  on  trial  all  the  time,  and  that  there  is 
never  a  moment  without  its  opportunity.  In  fact,  life  is  all  opportunity  ~~  and 
experience  is  the  true  initiator. 
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"What  if  man  aspired  to  live  divinely?  Then  the  earth  ceases  to  be  a  prison- 
houEe,  and  becomes  a  paradise.  Life  is  what  man  makes  it;  and  it  is  his  misBion  to 
make  it  beautifiJ.  As  a  stairway  consists  of  steps,  so  progress  toward  the  divine 
is  gradual." 

STUDIES  OF  CHINESE  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTING:  by  Osvald 
Sir£n,  Ph.  D.,  Professorof  the  Histccy  of  Art.  University  of  Stockholm. 
Chapter  VI;    Chinese  Landscape-Painting.     Illustrated. 

"If  one  wished  to  describe  in  one  word  the  essential  character  and  iJtimate  aim 
of  Chinese  landscape  painting,  that  word  should  be:  Infinity." 

■'These  landscapes  (of  the  Sung  period)  are  no  mere  representations  of  nature  in 
the  sense  commonly  attributed  to  this  term,  but  impressionistic  renderings  of  inner 
moods  rather  than  of  outward  principles." 

The  article  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  horn  noted  Chinese 
paintir^  the  originals  of  some  of  which  are  in  Mr.  C.  L.  Freer's  collec- 
tion, and  in  Boston  and  other  Art  Museums. 


REINCARNATION,  AND  THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 
HELD  IN  A.  D.  553:  by  th«  Rev.  S.  J.  Neill. 

This  article  is  prefaced  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  aim  of  the  fallowing  remarks  to  give  some  idea  of  the  causes  which 
led  up  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  553,  a.  d.,  at  which  some  have  thought 
the  ban  was  placed  on  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation." 

AcoMHling  to  the  writer,  if  the  question  of  reincarnation  came  up 
at  all  it  was  "as  a  side  issue,  or  as  part  of  another  larger  question." 

OLD  AGE  AND  SENILITY:  by  H.  T.  Edge,  M.  A. 

"The  question  of  personality  and  survival  is  not  to  be  solved  like  a  problem  of 
Euclid.  .  .  .  But  the  essentials  are  clear  enough;  that  which  is  high  and  noble  in 
man  is  imperishable,  and  therefore  cannot  grow  old;  the  more  the  man  lives  in  this 
the  less  does  he  yield  to  the  influence  of  senescence." 

STUDIES  IN  VERGIL:  by  J.  O.  Kinnaman.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.      Part  IV: 

HADES.  In  this,  the  concluding  chapter  of  these  valuable  and  in- 
teresting studies.  Prof.  Kinnaman  discusses  Vergil's  description  of  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  as  given  in  the  most  fascinating  of  all  that  author's 
writings,  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Ameid. 

"Vergil  teaches  the  dual  nature  of  man,  his  divine  origin,  his  fall  into  sin  because 
of  Reason's  failure  to  rule  the  animal  side  of  human  nature;  and  above  all,  Kakma 
and  Reincarnation. 

"Vergil  teaches  that  Life  is  Love,  and  that  man's  mission  upon  earth  is  SERVICE 
to  humanity  and  to  the  state." 
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Secret  IDocthine,  The.  The  Syntheas  of  Science,  Religion  and  PhJloaophy,  by 
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(Reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1888,  as  issued  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky.) 
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Some  op  the  Errors  of  Christian  Science.    Criticism  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky  and 
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Yoga  Aphohis.ms  (translated  by  W.  Q.  Judge),  pocket  siie.  leather      ...  .75 
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No.  6    What  is  TheosophY:    by  H.   T.  Edge,    m.  a .05 

LOTUS  LIBRARY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Coming  of  the  King,  The: .35 

Little  Builders,   The: .50 

Lotus  Song  Book,  The: .50 

Luz  Star-Eye's  Dream- Journey  to  the  Isles  of  the  Southern  Sea.   A  Story  for 

the  Children  by  Ylva.  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  12rao,  137  pages,clotb  .75 
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Theosophical 
Manuals 


1  Elementary  Theotophy 

2  The  Seven  Prindple*  of  Man 

3  Karma 

4  Reincarnation 

5  Man  after  Death 

6  KAmaloka  and  Devachan 

7  Teachera  and  their  Disdples 

8  The  Doctrine  of  Cycles 

9  Piychism,  Ghostology  and  the 

Aitral  Plane 

10  The  Astral  Light 

11  PBychoDjetry,  Clairvoyance, 

and  Thought-Transference 


12  The  Angel  and  the  Demon 

(Two  Vohunn  S5c.  each  ) 

13  The  Flame  and  the  Clay 

14  On  God  and  Prayer 

15  Theosophy:  the  Mother  of 

Religiona 

16  From  Crypt  to  Pronaos;  anEa- 

say  on  the  RiEe  and  Fall 
of  Dogma 

17  Earth:  Its  Parentage,  its 

Rounds  and  its  Races 

18  Sons  of  the  Firemist:  a  Study 

of  Man 


^IpHESE  elementary  handbooks  are  of  special  interest 
^CU  and  value  to  inquirers  and  students.  They  contain 
some  of  the  latest  thought  on  the  subjects  treated. 
Each  volume  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  complete  in  itself, 
though  fonning  a  necessary  member  of  the  series. 


Cloth,  16mo.  per  Set  (19  Volumes)  $5.50 
Paper,       "        "     "       "  "  4.00 

Single  Volume,         cloth   .35,    paper   .25 
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A    VALUABLE    HANDBOOK 


One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  publications 
for  inquirers  and  students 

Brief  Sketch  of  the  History 

and  Work  of  the  Original  Theosophical  Society.  Founded  1875,  re-organized 
1898,  now  known  as  The  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society. 
International   Headquarters,  at  Point  Loma,  California  . ' .     . ' . 

Contains  description  of  the  various  activities  canied  on  at  the  International 
Theosophical  Headquarters  at  Point  Loma  and  throughout  the  world. 
Answers  questions  as  to  what  Theoaophy  is  and  what  it  is  not,  and  clearly 
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THE    PATH 

rE  Illustration  on  the  cover  of  this  Magaane  is  a  reprodurtion  of  the 
mystical  and  symbolical  painting  by  Mr.  R.  Machell,  the  English  arttit, 
now  a  Student  at  the  International  Theosoiriiical  Headquarters.  P<»nt 
Loma,  Califoniia.  The  or^nal  is  in  Katherine  Tingley's  collection  at  the  Inter- 
national Theosophical  Headquarters.  The  symbolism  of  this  painting  is  described 
by  the  artist  as  follows: 

The  Path  is  the  way  by  which  the  human  soul  must  pass  in  its  evolution  to 
full  spiritual  self-consciousness.  The  supreme  condition  is  suggested  in  this  work 
by  the  great  figure  whose  head  in  the  upper  triangle  is  lost  in  the  glory  of  the  Sun 
above,  and  whose  feet  are  in  the  lower  triangle  in  the  waters  of  Space,  symbolizing 
Spirit  and  Matter.  His  wings  fill  the  middle  regi<ni  representing  the  motion  or 
pulsation  of  cosmic  life,  while  within  the  octagon  are  displayed  the  various  planes 
of  consciousness  through  which  humanity  must  rise  to  attain  to  perfect  Manhood. 

At  the  top  is  a  winged  Ims,  the  Mother  or  Oversoul  whose  wings  veil  the  face 
of  the  Supreme  from  those  below.  There  is  a  circle  dimly  Been  of  celestial  hgures 
who  hail  with  joy  the  triumph  of  a  new  initiate,  one  who  has  reached  to  the  heart 
of  the  Supreme.  Fiom  that  point  he  looks  back  with  compassion  upon  all  who 
are  still  wandering  below  and  tums  to  go  down  again  to  their  help  as  a  Savior  of 
Men.  Below  him  is  the  red  ring  of  the  guardians  who  strike  down  those  who  have 
not  the  'password,'  symbolised  by  the  white  flame  fk»ting  over  the  head  of  the 
purified  aspirant.  Two  children,  representing  purity,  pass  up  unchallenged. 
In  the  center  of  the  picture  is  a  warrior  who  has  stain  the  dragon  of  illusion,  the 
dragon  of  the  lower  self,  and  Is  now  prepared  to  cross  the  gulf  by  using  the  body 
of  the  dragon  as  his  bridge  (for  we  rise  on  steps  made  of  conquered  weaknesses, 
the  slain  dragon  of  the  lower  nature). 

On  one  side  two  women  climb,  one  helped  by  the  other  whose  robe  is  white  and 
whoee  flame  bums  bright  as  she  helps  her  weaker  sister.  Near  them  a  man  climbs 
from  the  daricness;  he  has  money-bags  hung  at  his  belt  but  no  flame  above  hh 
head,  and  already  the  spear  of  a  guardian  of  the  fire  is  poised  above  him  ready 
to  strike  the  unworthy  in  his  hour  of  triumph.  Not  far  of  is  a  bard  whose  flame 
Is  veiled  by  a  red  cloud  (passion)  and  who  lies  prone,  stnick  down  by  a  guardian's 
■pear;  but  as  he  Ilea  dying,  a  ray  from  the  heart  of  the  Supreme  reaches  him  as  a 
promise  of  future  triumph  in  a  later  life. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  student  of  magic,  following  the  light  from  a  crown  (am- 
bition) held  aloft  by  a  floating  figure  who  has  led  him  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
over  which  for  him  there  is  no  bridge;  he  holds  his  book  of  ritual  and  thinks  the 
light  of  the  dazzling  crown  comes  from  the  Supreme,  but  the  chasm  awaits  its 
victim.  By  his  side  his  faithful  follower  falls  unnoticed  by  him,  but  a  ray  from  the 
heart  of  the  Supreme  falls  upon  her  also,  the  reward  of  selfless  devotion,  even  in 
a  bad  cause. 

Lower  still  in  the  underworid,  a  child  stands  beneath  the  wings  of  the  foster- 
mother  (material  Nature)  and  receives  the  equipment  of  the  Knight,  symbols  of 
the  powers  of  the  Soul,  the  sword  of  power,  the  spear  of  will,  the  helmet  of  know- 
ledge and  the  coat  of  mail,  the  links  of  which  are  made  of  past  experiences. 

It  is  said  in  an  ancient  book:  "The  Path  la  one  for  all,  the  ways  that  lead  thereto 
must  vary  with  the  pilgrim." 
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The  punishments,  therefore,  which  are  inflicted  with  justice  on  the 
wicked,  it  is  prop>er  to  refer  to  the  order  which  leads  everything  in  a 
becoming  manner.  Such  things,  however,  as  happen  to  the  good  with- 
out justice,  as  punishments,  or  poverty,  or  disease,  may  be  said  to  take 
place  through  offenses  committed  in  a  former  life.  For  these  things  are 
woven  together,  and  are  presignified,  so  that  they  are  also  produced 
according  to  reason.  .  .  . 

Hence  the  unjust  conduct  of  one  man  towards  another,  is  indeed 
unjust  to  the  doer,  and  the  agent  is  not  without  blame,  yet  being  co- 
ordinated in  the  universe,  it  is  not  unjust  with  reference  to  it,  nor  to 
him  who  suffers  the  injury,  but  it  was  thus  fit  that  it  should  take  place. 
But  if  he  who  is  injured  is  a  worthy  man,  the  end  of  these  things  is  good 
to  him.  For  it  is  necessary  to  think,  that  this  co-ordination  of  things 
is  not  without  divinity,  and  is  not  unjust,  but  is  accurate  in  the  retribu- 
tion of  that  which  is  appropriate:  but  that  it  has  inmianifest  causes, 
and  on  this  account  is  the  occasion  of  blame  to  the  ignorant. 

—  Plotinus.  The  Soul,  xvi;    Trans,  by  Thomas  Taylor 
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"  Whatever  comes  from  the  Gods  to  the  man  who  is  beloved  by  the  Gods, 
will  all  be  the  best  possible,  unless  he  has  some  necessary  ill  from  former 
miscarriage.  Hence,  if  the  just  man  happens  to  be  in  poverty,  or  disease, 
or  in  any  other  of  those  seeming  evils,  these  things  issue  to  him  in  some- 
thing good  either  whilst  alive  or  dead.  For  never  at  any  time  is  he  neglected 
by  the  Gods,  who  inclines  earnestly  to  endeavor  to  become  just,  and  prac- 
tises virtue,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  resemble  God." 

—  Plato,  The  Republic,  Trans,  by  Thomas  Taylor 

FORCE     WHICH     ENDOWS    THE    STRONG:* 
by  Katherine  Tingley 

^  HE  divine  laws  which  govern  the  manifestation  of  the  vibra- 
tory forces  of  natiore  carmot  be  forever  stayed.    At  a  certain 
epoch  there  come  forth  forces  which  break  through  all  limita- 
tions of  whatever  kind  they  may  be. 
We  are,  in  this  cycle,  in  close  proximity  with  this  new  solar  energy, 
this  force  which  endows  the  strong  with  fresh  courage  and  removes  the 
timid  gently  from  its  course,  to  be  no  longer  weights  on  the  wheels  of 
the  chariot  of  life. 

These  forces  at  work  today  cannot  be  brought  down  and  enshrined 
within  the  limitations  of  the  past.  Humanity  is  reaching  out  to  receive 
them  as  something  dropped  on  its  travel  down  the  ages.  Men  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  their  divine  birthright  is  no  dream.  The  utterance 
of  the  statement  brings  with  it  a  living  power  reviving  the  embers  in  the 
heart.  It  is  possible  to  reach  today  a  higher  plane  of  thought  than  could 
be  reached  yesterday.    All  nature  is  evolving. 

Students  who  have  reached  a  certain  point,  sometimes  wish  to  have 
full  explanations  given  to  them  so  that  in  some  way  they  may  derive 
personal  benefit  from  the  knowledge;  but  without  the  stimulus  of  effort, 
without  trust,  without  faith,  nothing  is  possible.    We  go  to  sleep  with  full 

'Orifiinally  published  in  Tht  Crusader  (London)   1898.     Republished  by  request. 
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faith  that  we  shall  arise  the  next  morning.    We  sow  a  seed  with  full  faith 
that  Nature  will  perform  her  part,  and  the  seed  spring  up  to  bear  fruit 


We  need  today  a  larger  faith  and  trust,  and  in  this  we  find  ourselves 
living  in  a  condition  where  everything  is  possible;  where  evoything  we 
touch  may  blossom  fcath  and  bear  gladness  and  joy  to  others.  Receiving 
ourselves  unstintedly,  ungrudgingly,  of  that  large  and  ample  life  which 
animates  everything  throi^hout  universal  space,  we  shall  give  freely 
with  open  hearts,  so  that  no  impoverished  life  shall  ever  flow  from  us. 

In  the  true  conditicm  of  mind  and  heart  there  arises  a  sweet  peace 
which  does  not  descend  upon  us  from  above,  for  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
it.  It  is  not  like  the  sunshine,  fen-  no  transitory  clouds  obscure  its  rays, 
but  it  is  p^manmt  and  ever-abiding  throi^h  all  the  days  and  years. 
Nothing  can  move  us  when  that  condition  is  reached.  We  have  but  to 
take  the  first  step  in  the  true  spirit  of  brotherliness,  and  all  oth^  steps 
will  follow  in  natural  sequence.  We  have  to  be  warriors  and  fight  the 
old  fight  unceasingly,  but  leagued  with  us  in  this  ancient  fight  are  all 
the  great  workers  of  the  past.  Behind  man,  back  of  all  thii^s,  broods 
the  eternal  spirit  of  Compassion. 

We  should  not  become  so  absorbed  in  the  little  achievement  of  today 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  receive  the  key  to  the  wider  knowledge 
of  the  future.  If  we  began  to  realize  the  voice  of  the  soul  workii^  behind 
the  OTdinary  mentaUty,  we  would  ccmsciously  become  receptive  to  higher 
influences  and  more  spiritual  realities,  we  would  bring  about  that  condi- 
tion within  ourselves  where  we  should  hear  the  divine  melodies,  restoring 
hannony  throughout  all  Nature.  In  this  way,  we  should  become  pioneers, 
opening  up  the  vision  of  men  to  the  vast  and  unexplored  regions  of  life, 
and,  being  conscious  of  this  possibility,  so  stimulate  every  energy  that 
the  very  atoms  in  space,  the  atoms  composing  every  organism,  would 
change  and  begin  to  respond  to  the  divine  impulse  thus  called  forth. 


"He  who  strives  to  resurrect  the  Spirit  crucified  in  him  by  his  oum  terrestrial 
passions,  and  buried  deep  in  the  'sepulcher'  of  his  sinful  flesh;  he  who  has 
the  strength  to  roll  back  the  stone  of  matter  from  the  door  of  his  own  inner 
sanctuary,  he  has  the  risen  Christ  in  him." 
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OLD    AGE    AND     SENILITY:  by  H.  T.  Edge,  M.  A. 

|(E  have  been  reading  a  sdentiiic  article  on  old  age  and  its 
:  attendant  phenomena,  in  the  course  of  which  the  author, 
after  marshaling  a  motley  array  of  facts,  elicits  the  con- 
clusion that  the  mental  and  mOTal  faculties  need  not  share 
in  the  decrepitude  of  the  body,  although  in  many  cases  they  do  so.  Some 
old  men  retain  their  mental  and  moral  vigor  unimpaired  imtil  their  last 
summons;  while  others  become  more  shut  in,  selfish,  and  feeble  in  temper 
and  abiUty,  in  proportion  as  their  bodily  tissues  grow  stiff  and  clogged. 
This  of  course  is  commonplace  knowledge,  nor  does  it  seem  to  gain  much 
in  importance  from  being  clothed  in  more  or  less  technical  language. 
Science  investigates  the  cwporeal  changes  incidental  to  old  age;  and 
certain  materialistic  theories  would  fain  have  us  believe  that  these  cor- 
poreal changes  stand  as  causes,  and  that  the  mental  and  moral  nature 
follows  them.  But  experience  shows  us  that  such  is  not  the  case;  the 
mental  and  moral  natures  suffer  in  varying  degrees;  a  drcimistance 
which  sufficiently  proves  their  independence  of  the  bodily  changes.  Nay, 
they  are  even  capable  of  arresting  the  physical  decay  of  old  age  and  thus 
of  prolonging  life. 

In  thus  stating  the  facts,  the  writer  in  question  leaves  a  somewhat 
vague  and  trite  effect,  for  want  of  a  clear  and  definite  philosophy  by  which 
to  arrange  his  ideas.  Also,  from  the  attempt  to  follow  conventicmal  the- 
ories without  contradicting  experience,  he  seems  to  vacillate  and  ccm- 
tradict  himself.  The  duality  of  the  himian  mind  is  not  sufficiently  dwelt 
upon.  The  fact  is  that  the  lower  half  of  the  mind  gravitates  towards 
the  body  and  identifies  itself  with  the  bodily  sensations;  so  that  a  person 
who  has  cultivated  that  side  of  his  nature  over-much,  loses  control  in 
old  age  and  becomes  senile  in  his  faculties  and  temper.  But  the  higher 
part  of  the  mind  aspires  towards  the  moral  faculties;  instead  of  blindly 
following  sensual  impulse,  it  acts  with  will-power  in  pursuance  of  principle; 
hence  a  person  who  has  cultivated  this  side  of  his  nature  is  able  in  old 
age  to  withstand,  and  even  to  avail  himself  of,  the  changes  incidental 
to  senescence. 

The  fact  that  the  mind  and  body  react  on  each  other  is  not  to  be 
denied;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  higher  natiire  can  control  the  mind, 
and  can  control  the  body  through  the  mind.  Hence  the  materiaUstic 
theory  is  just  true  enough  to  be  false;  it  approximates  to  the  truth  in 
cases  where  the  person  is  of  a  low  grade  of  development,  and  deviates 
more  widely  from  the  truth  in  the  case  of  persons  of  fine  character. 

Who  shall  venture  to  set  Umits  to  the  extent  to  which  the  higher 
faculties  can  control  the  lower?  Common  experience  shows  us  that 
persons  can  retain  their  judgment  and  sympathies  intact,  and  even  riper 
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than  ever,  to  the  last  day;  it  is  conceivable  that  even  bodily  decay  might 
be  indefinitely  arrested,  supposing  that  to  be  desirable.  But  what  an 
argument  for  immortality!  that  which  grows  old,  the  body,  dies;  but 
the  mind  grows  not  old;  the  inference  is  that  it  does  not  die  —  that  is, 
the  higher  part  of  the  mind.  And  such  is  in  fact  the  teaching  of  Theosophy. 
The  body  dies,  and  with  it  also  perish  some  other  principles  not  known 
to  modem  science.  The  real  Self  is  immortal.  Between  these  two  stands 
the  personality  —  not  the  immortal  Individuality,  but  the  temporary 
self  that  lasts  but  for  one  incarnation.  The  relation  of  these  three  with 
each  other  may  be  roughly  illustrated  by  taking  some  geometrical  figure, 
a  circle  for  instance,  to  represent  the  Soul,  and  another  circle  to  represent 
the  body.  When  the  two  circles  overlap,  a  third  area  is  produced  between 
them;  when  the  circles  are  drawn  apart,  this  third  area  vanishes.  Thus 
the  personality,  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  Soul  and  body,  disappears 
when  the  Soul  separates  from  the  body;  but  the  Soul  does  not  disappear. 
This  however  is  but  an  imperfect  representation  and  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far;  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  define  Individuality  and  personality 
in  such  simple  terms.  The  teachings  on  this  subject  outlined  by  H.  P. 
Blavatsky  in  The  Key  to  Theosophy  state  that  the  most  refined  and  spiritual 
aspirations  of  the  p«-sonality  are  preserved,  so  that  the  immortal  Ego 
reaps  a  'harvest'  from  each  incarnation.  We  have  to  define  man  as  a 
trinity;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  connexion  between  his  two  halves, 
and  no  conceivable  purpose  in  incarnation.  The  human  soul  stands 
between  the  spiritual  soul  and  the  animal  soul,  and  is  the  link.  The 
following  quotation  also  is  apposite: 

"The  human  soul  ...  is  the  only  and  direct  mediator  between  the  personality  and  the 
divine  Ego.  That  which  goes  to  make  up  on  this  earth  the  personality,  miscalled  indindualUy 
by  the  majority,  is  the  sum  of  all  its  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  characteristics,  which, 
being  impressed  on  the  human  soul,  produces  the  man.  Now  of  all  these  characteristics  it  is 
the  purified  thoughts  alone  which  can  be  impressed  on  the  higher,  immortal  Ego.  This  is  done 
by  the  human  soul  merging  again,  in  its  essence,  into  its  parent  source,  commingUng  with  its 
divine  Ego  during  life,  and  reuniting  itself  entirely  w-th  it  after  the  death  of  the  physical  man. 
.  .  .  Only  that  which  is  worthy  of  the  immortal  God  within  us,  and  identical  in  its  nature 
with  the  divine  quintessence,  can  survive.  .  .  . 

"The  mental  and  spiritual  ideations  of  the  personal  'V  return  to  it,  as  part  of  the  Ego's 
essence,  and  can  never  fade  out.  Thus  of  the  personality  that  was,  only  its  spiritual  experiences 
the  memory  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  with  the  consciousness  of  its  '  1 '  blended  with  that 
of  all  the  oUier  personal '  I's '  that  preceded  it,  survive  and  become  immortal." — H.  P.  Blatalsky 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  question  of  personahty  and  survival 
is  not  to  be  solved  like  a  proposition  of  Euclid;  nor  indeed  could 
this  be  expected.  But  the  essentials  are  clear  enough;  that  which  is 
high  and  noble  in  man  is  imperishable,  and  therefore  cannot  grow  old; 
the  more  the  man  lives  in  this,  the  less  does  he  yield  to  the  influence  of 
senescence.    He  uses  it  as  one  of  the  normal  states  of  the  body,  and 
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avails  himself  of  its  advantages.  Dramatic  dialogues  can  be  written, 
showing  the  contest  between  ardent  youth  and  cynical  old  age;  but 
both  contestants  are  equally  xmder  the  sway  of  the  body:  the  one,  ardent, 
because  the  body  is  young;  the  other  cynical,  because  the  body  is  old. 

Death  and  rebirth  occur  continuously  in  the  body,  as  biologists  can 
tell  us.  An  unremitting  will-power  resists  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
body  to  disintegrate;  dead  remains  are  excreted  and  new  materials 
generated.  Death  itself  is  the  same  thing  on  a  larg^  scale;  the  cycle  of 
mortal  life  and  death  is  a  large  cycle  comprehending  smaller  ones  of  the 
same  kind,  just  as  the  annua!  cycle  comprehends  the  diurnal.  Some 
people  hold  that,  though  the  Spirit  be  immortal,  it  merges  into  the  World- 
Soul,  as  indistinguishably  as  a  drop  of  water  is  (or  is  said  to  be)  lost  in 
the  ocean.  But  Theosophy  teaches  that  Individuality  is  not  lost;  though, 
in  entertaining  this  idea,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  Individuality 
with  personality.  The  alleged  siirvival  of  the  mere  personality  —  a  notion 
toyed  with  by  men  of  science  —  seems  to  many  people  a  prospect  worse 
than  extinction,  a  veritable  living  death;  and  the  character  of  the  alleged 
communications  firom  the  deceased  is  all  that  is  needed  to  prove  the 
low  source  from  whence  they  emanate. 

A  convictirai  of  the  truth  of  reincarnation  is  calculated  to  give  us 
such  a  new  conception  of  life  that  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  effect 
which  such  a  belief  will  have  on  himianity  when  it  becomes  more  general. 
The  conventional  ideas  tempt  people  to  say:  'All  is  over;  it  is  no  use 
doing  anything  now';  and  to  live  in  memories  and  regrets  instead  of 
in  prospects  and  resolves.  But  there  is  no  more  reason  for  thus  giving 
way  than  there  is  for  abandoning  hope  and  effort  because  a  day  is  closing 
in.  The  ability  to  accept  as  a  fact  the  weariness  of  the  body,  and  even 
that  of  the  mind  and  spirits,  and  yet  to  fall  asleep  in  the  full  assurance 
of  renewed  strength  on  the  morrow,  is  one  that  we  all  have;  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  evolution  and  growth  before  we  shall  be  able  to  face 
old  age  and  death  in  a  similar  spirit. 

If  birth  and  death  are  processes  which  take  place  continually  in  the 
body  and  also  in  the  mind,  and  we  are  continually  resisting  the  tendency 
to  disintegration,  we  achieve  a  kind  of  immortality  in  the  course  of  daily 
and  hourly  victory  over  our  mortal  elements.  But  it  is  anger,  fear,  lust, 
and  jealousy  that  are  associated  with  the  disintegrative  forces  in  our 
body;  while  the  nobler  thoughts  and  emotions  are  associated  with  con- 
structive powers.  Therefore  it  is  well,  in  the  interests  of  youth,  to  culti- 
vate these  finer  and  constructive  qualities  and  to  eschew  the  destructive 
ones.  There  is  a  sayii^,  to  which  we  will  give  a  different  significance: 
"Whom  the  Gods  love  die  young."     That  is,  they  never  grow  old. 
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STUDIES  IN  CHINESE  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTING: 
by  Osvald  Siren,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art, 
University  of  Stockholm,  Sweden 

Chapter  VI  —  Chinese  Landscape-Painting 

|F  one  wished  to  describe  in  one  word  the  essential  character 

«  and  iiltimate  aim  of  Chinese  Izindscape-fiainting,  that  word 

should  be:  infinity.    All  that  to  the  artist  is  implied  in  that 

M  word  of  freedom  from  the  fetters  of  the  material  world,  of 

visionary  suggestion,  of  contemplation  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature 

reflected  in  his  own  soul,  flows  as  an  undercurrent  throi^  the  whole 

wealth  of  landscapes  in  monochrome  produced  during  the  Sung  period. 

These  landscapes  are  no  mere  representations  of  nature  in  the  sense 

commonly  attributed  to  this  term,  but  impressionistic  renderings  of 

inner  moods  rather  than  of  outward  appearances.    In  them  the  objective 

motive  seems  to  sink  completely  into  the  peaceful  depths  of  the  creative 

soul  and  to  reissue  brighter  and  stronger,  replete  with  an  irmer  life  that 

is  suggested  by  means  of  tone  and  rhythm. 

The  most  important  element  in  the  transcription  of  such  inspired 
vision  is  atmosphere.  The  atmospheric  tone  is  the  very  breath  of  life 
in  these  landscapes;  its  more  or  less  diffused  character  awakes  dim 
gleams  of  yearning  and  divination.  The  means  that  stood  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  artist  were  also  admirably  adapted  to  the  expression  of  at- 
mospheric tone.  The  means  were  various  qualities  and  gradations  of 
ink,  light  and  dark,  wet  and  dry,  or  ink  mixed  with  blue  pigment.  The 
tone  employed  was  generally  monochrome  but  within  this  simple  scale 
was  produced  the  greatest  variety  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as  a  sug- 
gestion of  delicate  modulations  of  color  which  the  Japanese  call  notan. 
In  producing  these  effects  the  actual  handling  of  the  brush  was  of  de- 
cisive importance;  through  it  came  rhythmic  structure;  it  was  so  to 
say  the  warp  while  the  atmospheric  tones  fOTmed  the  woof  in  the  fabric 
of  the  picture. 

For  example,  we  may  recall  the  great  Sung  painter  HsiA  KuEi,  who, 
according  to  Chinese  experts,  carried  decorative  notan  to  a  high  point 
of  perfection.  He  is  said  to  have  executed  his  pictures  in  deep  ink,  (called 
suiboku)  with  vigorous  strokes  of  the  brush,  "as  if  they  were  falling  in 
drops."  His  contemporaries  said  that  his  ink  seethed  or  that  it  seemed 
as  if  it  actually  had  color,  and  that  "his  wrinkles  were  rough,"  meaning 
that  the  inkings  traditionally  used  for  rocks  and  trees  were  expressed 
in  heavy  yet  luminous  masses.  Of  other  artists  it  was  said  that  their 
notan  gleamed  like  silver,  or  that  their  manner  was  flowing  and  'river- 
like.'   We  have  already  spoken  of  certain  definite  kinds  of  strokes  that 
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had  become  established  as  appropriate  for  the  painting  of  mountains, 
each  one  of  them  characterized  by  a  special  name  and  used  for  particular 
subjects  or  ideas. 

Atmosphere,  whether  as  mist,  vapor,  or  clouds,  is  the  ensouUng  prin- 
ciple of  these  landscapes,  whose  material  structure  is  composed  of  moun- 
tain and  water.  High,  steep  mountains,  wild  and  unapproachable,  with 
sharp  crests  rising  above  the  clouds  and  cleft  by  fathomless  abysses,  is 
an  ever  recurring  subject.  From  the  crevices  of  the  mountains  spring 
foaming  streams  whose  waters  gather  in  the  valleys  into  peaceful  lakes. 
These  two  elements  have  given  the  name  to  Chinese  landscape  painting 
of  sensui,  literally  signifying  mountain-and-water-picture.  They  express 
the  sustaining  and  upbuilding  power  of  nature  as  well  as  the  continuously 
changing  and  shifting  movement  of  life.  They,  like  all  other  elements 
in  these  pictures,  usually  have  symbolic  significance,  but  whatever  this 
may  be  and  however  the  mood  may  range  from  simny  joy  to  gloomy 
pathos,  there  is  in  them  always  an  underlying  tone  of  grandeur  and  a 
liberating  sense  of  infinity.  These  Chinese  Sung  landscapes  are  never 
commonplace  or  banal;  they  may  be  more  or  less  expressive,  but  they 
always  have  in  them  something  lofty  and  immeasurable. 

"Only  in  landscape,"  writes  a  critic  of  the  Simg  time,  "are  depth  and 
distance  imited  with  delights  which  never  cease  to  charm.  Therefore 
literary  men  who  take  up  painting  devote  themselves  to  landscape. 
Hiunan  figiu'es,  birds,  insects,  flowers  and  plants  belong  to  the  artificer's 
class,  their  beauty  is  exhausted  in  a  single  glance  even  if  they  are  painted 
with  the  greatest  skill."  And  old  Kuo  Hsi  firom  whose  notes  we  have 
frequently  quoted,  asks:  "Why  do  virtuous  men  so  dearly  love  land- 
scape?"   To  this  he  himself  answers: 

"It  is  for  Uiese  facts:  that  a  landscape  b  a  place  where  vegetation  is  nourished  on  h^h 
and  low  ground,  where  springs  and  rocks  play  about  like  children,  a  place  which  woodsmen 
and  retiring  scholars  usually  frequent,  where  monkeys  have  their  tribe,  and  storks  fly  crying 
aloud  their  joy  in  the  scene.  The  noianess  of  the  dusty  world,  and  the  locked-m-ness  of  human 
habitations  are  what  human  nature,  at  its  highest,  perpetually  hates;  while  on  the  contrary, 
haze,  mist,  and  the  Senin  sages  (meaning,  poetically,  the  old  spirits  that  are  supposed  to  haunt 
mountains]  are  what  human  nature  seeks,  and  yet  can  but  rarely  see.  But  if  there  be  great 
peace  and  Nourishing  days  in  which  the  minds,  both  of  the  ruler  and  subject,  are  high  and 
joyous,  and  in  which  it  is  posdble  for  one  to  regulate  his  conduct  with  purity,  righteousness, 
and  honesty  during  his  whole  career;  then  what  need  or  motive  would  there  be  for  the  bene- 
volent man  to  hold  aloof,  shun  the  world,  and  fly  from  the  commonplace?  Rather  would  he 
join  the  people  in  the  general  jubilee.  But  ance  this  is  not  the  case,  what  a  delightful  thing 
it  is  for  lovers  of  forests  and  fountains  and  the  friends  of  mist  and  haze  to  have  at  hand  a 
landscape  painted  by  a  skilful  artist!  To  have  therein  the  opportunity  of  sedng  water  and 
peaks,  of  hearing  the  cry  of  the  monkeys,  and  the  song  of  birds,  without  going  from  the  room! 
In  this  way  a  thing,  though  done  by  another's  will,  completely  satisfies  one's  own  mind.  This 
is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  world-wide  respect  for  sansui  (landscape)  painting,  so  that 
if  the  artist,  without  realizing  this  Idea,  paints  sansui  with  a  careless  heart,  it  is  like  throwing 
earth  upon  a  deity,  or  casting  impurities  into  the  clear  wind." 
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This  statement  reminds  one  not  a  little  of  Leonardo's  exaltation 
of  the  power  of  painting  to  evoke  the  magic  beauty  of  nature  even  for 
one  who  is  far  away  from  the  bewitching  scene  (in  the  Introdittticm  to 
his  Treatise  on  Painting) ;  but  a"  certain  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Kuo  Hsi,  who  writes  550  years  earlier,  attaches  more  importance  to  the 
representation  of  the  inner  life  and  essence  of  nature  than  Leonardo, 
who  generally  is  the  advocate  of  objective  illusion  and  definition  of 
plastic  form.  Kuo  Hsi  has  also  left  us  notes  relating  to  most  important 
traditional  elements  of  Chinese  landscape  painting  such  as  clouds,  moun- 
tains, and  water,  and  these  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  Sung  painters' 
ensouling  vision  of  nature. 

"The  aspects  of  clouds  in  sansui  is  different  according  to  the  four  seasons.  In  spring  they 
are  mild  and  calm;  in  summer  they  are  thick  and  brooding  (melancholy);  in  autumn  they  are 
rare  and  thin;  in  winter  dark  and  gray.  And  in  painting  clouds,  if  one  does  not  try  to  carve 
out  every  minute  detail,  but  will  paint  only  the  great  total  aspect  of  the  thing,  then  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  the  clouds  will  liee.  Among  clouds  there  are  retuming-home  clouds.  There 
are  strong  winds  and  light  clouds;  a  great  wind  has  the  force  of  blowing  sand,  and  a  light  cloud 
may  have  the  form  of  a  thin  cloth  stretched  out." 

About  the  different  aspects  of  mountains  and  waters,  Kuo  Hsi  writes: 

"A  mountain  is  a  mighty  thing,  hence  its  shape  ought  to  be  high  and  steep,  freely  disposing 
itself  like  a  man  at  ease,  or  standing  up  with  grandeur,  or  crouching  down  like  a  farmer's  boy, 
or  as  having  a  cover  over  it,  a  chariot  below  it,  seeming  as  if  it  had  some  support  in  front  to 
lean  over,  or  something  behind  to  lean  against,  or  as  gazing  down  upon  something  below; 
such  are  some  of  the  great  form-aspects  of  mountains. 

"Water  is  a  living  thing,  hence  its  form  is  deep  and  quiet,  or  soft  and  smooth,  or  broad 
and  ocean-like,  or  thick  like  flesh,  or  circling  like  wings,  or  jetting  and  slender,  rapid  and  violent 
like  an  arrow,  rich  as  a  fountain  flowing  afar,  making  waterfalls,  weaving  mists  upon  the  sky, 
or  running  down  into  the  earth  where  fishermen  (sages  or  retired  scholars)  lie  at  ease.  Grass 
and  trees  on  the  river-banks  look  joyous,  and  like  beautiful  ladies  under  veils  of  mists  and 
cloud,  or  sometimes  bright  and  gleaming  as  the  sun  shines  down  the  valley.  Such  are  the 
living  aspects  of  water." 

The  descriptions  of  the  good  Kuo  Hsi  are  as  graphic  in  form  as  his 
observation  of  nature  is  poetical.  To  read  his  notes  is  like  seeing  long 
makimonos  gradually  unrolled  with  successions  of  high  mountains  of 
weird  formation,  wide  vistas  of  sea,  foaming  waterfalls,  and  rivers  that 
wind  between  smiling  banks.  The  pictures  are  caught  by  the  intuitive 
eye  of  a  true  artist  who  endows  the  varied  scenes  with  individuality. 
One  of  the  leading  principles  in  Chinese  landscape  painting  he  expresses 
in  the  following  words: 

"  If  a  mountain  has  no  mist  or  cloud,  it  is  like  springtime  without  flowers  or  grass.  Moun- 
tains without  cloud  are  not  fine,  without  water  not  beautiful  (the  word  beautiful  used  here  is 
that  applied  generally  to  women;,  without  a  road  or  path  not  habitable  (or  suitable;,  without 
forests  not  alive." 

In  order  to  accentuate  the  subjective  character  of  the  picture  re- 
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SNOW  SCENE  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

IN  SZECHUAN   (ARTIST  UNKNOWN) 

(From  the  Catalog  of  the  Art  Institute.  Chicago) 
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LomalmJ  PhUa  4  EHpitKi  Dipt. 

LI  CHENG:    WINTER  LANDSCAPE 
(Boston  Museum) 
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Lamalmd  Flula  4  Bitrtlnt  Dipt. 
HUI  TSUNG:    AUTUMN  LANDSCAPE 
(Private  collection.  Japan) 
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Umaland  PkoU  A  Snun 

STYLE  OF  MA  YUAN:    LANDSCAPE  WITH 

MAN  LOOKING  AT  THE  MOON 

(Private  Collection,  Japan) 
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fleeted  in  the  artist's  soul  from  which  flows  the  music  in  these  land- 
scapes, a  figure  is  usually  placed  in  some  p>osition  of  prominence  in  the 
foreground  looking  out  into  the  veiled  distance.  This  is  the  artist  or  the 
philosopher  in  whose  contemplative  soul  the  vision  of  nature  gathere 
strength  and  unity  and  inner  meaning.  It  is  he  who  reads  the  great  book 
of  nature  —  the  only  book  in  which  the  Zen  philosopher  would  seek 
wisdom.  According  to  FenoUosa,  who  had  a  life-long  experience  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  modes  of  thought,  this  figure  represents  the  sage 
who  looks  out  over  the  land  and  finds  that  the  path  he  has  been  following 
loses  itself  in  the  mists  of  doubt  and  ignorance.  Instead  of  plimging 
into  the  imknown  or  attempting  a  hopeless  struggle  he  ats  him  down  .to 
wait  and  watch  the  phantoms  of  the  fc^  (man's  passions).  He  knows 
that  all  conditions  chaise  and  pass. 

One  who  is  accustomed  to  such  a  mode  of  thoi^ht  can  well  under- 
stand that  these  peaceful  and  noble  landscapes  have  a  religious  signi- 
ficance to  those  who  know  their  true  import. 

Besides  the  general  elements  which  we  have  indicated  as  specially 
characteristic  of  the  Sung  landscapes  are  found  several  other  motives 
which  gradually  won  the  sanction  of  tradition  and  attained  more  or  less 
definite  symbolic  significance.  Everyone  knew  for  instance  that  flying 
wild  geese  meant  autumn,  that  the  willow-tree  signified  spring,  and  so 
on.  By  the  introduction  of  such  generally  understood  natural  symbols, 
the  artist  could  arouse  a  quantity  of  associated  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  and  give  expression  to  the  literary  or  emotional  import 
of  his  painting  which  otherwise  would  remain  obscure.  Thus  their 
pictures  assumed  a  more  human  interest. 

Certain  sets  of  motives  were  much  affected:  the  four  seasons  were 
represented  sometimes  by  landscapes,  and  sometimes  by  particular  flowers; 
the  occupations,  writing  poetry,  making  music,  drinking  tea,  and  play- 
ing chess,  are  also  generally  represented  as  open-air  scenes,  the  dr^on 
and  the  tiger  —  symbolizing  the  spiritual  and  the  animal  powers  in 
nature  —  often  appear  in  highly  developed  landscapes,  and  the  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  other  symboUc  and  religious  motives  which  were 
treated  in  sets  of  two,  three  or  more  pictures.  It  was  a  common  thing 
to  paint  pictures  in  pairs  representing  opposite  sides  of  the  same  subject, 
as  for  instance,  stmshine  and  rain,  snow  and  blossom,  foaming  waterfall, 
and  the  moonshine  mirrored  in  the  stillness  of  the  lake.  Very  famous 
and  often  repeated  when  romantic  landscape  art  was  in  its  prime  were 
the  eight  views  from  the  districts  of  the  Hsiao  and  Hsiang  rivers;  they 
are  known  by  the  following  names:  Homeward-bound  boats  in  the 
distance;  Fair  weather  after  strain  near  a  lonely  mountain  town;  The 
autumn  moon  over  Lake  Tung-ting;   Night  rain  on  the  rivers  Hsiao 
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and  Hsiang;  Snowy  evening  on  the  Yangtse  river;  Wild  geese  alighting 
on  a  sandy  plain;  Sunset  glow  at  a  fishing  village;  The  evening  bell 
from  a  distant  temple.  These  eight  views  formed  a  series  of  classic  land- 
scape subjects  which  have  been  treated  by  many  well  known  painters. 
We  do  not  exactly  know  what  was  the  inner  symbolic  significance  attri- 
buted to  the  different  subjects,  but  the  titles  alone  appear  to  us  signi- 
ficant and  indicative  of  the  general  character  and  tendency  of  this  lyric 
landscape  art.  It  may  seem  strange  that  great  masters  so  often  repeated 
the  same  motives,  the  same  views,  the  same  combinations  of  mountain 
and  water,  trees  and  birds,  snow  and  flowers,  but  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  real  motive  was  not  the  actual  scene  itself  nor  the  objective 
phenomena,  but  this  reflexion  in  the  soul  of  the  artist  where  the  light 
could  break  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  trace  a  continuous  evolution  in  Chinese 
landscape  painting  than  to  follow  the  gradual  development  of  figure 
painting.  There  are  so  few  pictures  known  which  can  be  accepted  as 
examples  of  the  Tang  mode,  and  the  sculptures  offer  no  such  assistance 
in  the  study  of  early  landscape  art  as  they  do  in  the  classification  of 
figurative  art.  Only  a  few  words  about  landscapes  previous  to  the  Sung 
period  may  be  inserted  here;  later  discoveries  will  perhaps  enable  us  to 
give  a  more  complete  [aresentation  of  this  particular  phase  of  Chinese 
painting.  One  of  the  best  examples  we  can  choose  is  a  picture  in  Mr. 
C.  L.  Freer's  collection  which  is  said  to  be  a  Sung  copy  after  an  original 
by  the  famous  Wang  Wei,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  painters  and 
poets  of  Tang  time  in  China.  Wang  was  bom  in  699  and  served  the 
state  in  a  high  official  position.  Later  on  he  retired  to  a  country  house 
and  "ended  his  days  at  the  age  of  sixty  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  pleasures 
as  may  be  derived  from  poetry,  painting,  and  music,  and  with  such  coi- 
solations  as  may  be  afforded  by  the  Buddhist  reUgion  in  which  he  had 
always  been  a  firm  believer.  We  are  told  that  his  pictures  were  full  of 
thought  and  rivaled  even  Nature  herself;  also  that  Iris  ideas  transcended 
the  bounds  of  mortality." 

The  picture  represents  a  steep  moimtain  ridge  that  rises  in  successive 
waves  or  steps,  deeply  corrugated,  as  if  by  the  action  of  water.  In  the 
fca'eground  are  some  trees  ancl  buildings  and  a  tranquil  creek.  The 
decorative  effect  of  the  picture  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  linear  defini- 
tion and  construction  of  the  mountains.  There  is  not  much  of  an  atmos- 
pheric tone  in  the  picture  —  as  compared  with  Sung  landscapes  —  but 
a  unity  of  drawing  and  rhythm  which  is  most  effective.  The  composition 
is  not  a  direct  comprehensive  impression  of  a  nature  motive,  it  is  not 
based  on  vision,  as  later  Chinese  landscapes,  but  on  intellectual  calcula- 
tion and  striving  for  rhythmic  design.    Everything  is  definitely  stated 
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with  a  view  of  serving  in  a  continuotis  narration  or  illustration  of  some 
legendary  or  religious  idea.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  peculiar  concentric 
forms  of  the  rocks  that  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  have  a  symbolic 
meaning;  they  seem  to  be  constructed  for  a  narrative  rather  than  for 
a  purely  esthetic  purpose.  At  the  same  time  a  most  remarkable  decora- 
tive effect  has  been  achieved  by  the  continuous  repetition  of  certain 
characteristic  foims  and  lines.  As  the  picture  is  not  a  imified  vision 
neither  is  the  space  effect  of  an  illusive  or  a  subjective  kind.  The  flat 
silk  ground  on  which  the  painting  is  executed  is  plainly  preserved,  and 
the  successive  mountain  waves  seem  to  bulge  out  from  this,  yet  relative 
distance  between  the  different  ridges  is  plainly  discernible  and  one  can 
follow  the  path  that  winds  between  the  rocks.  The  artist  has  combined 
the  idea  of  flat  decwaticai  with  that  of  relative  distance  and  made  them 
both  subservient  to  a  religious  or  legendary  purpose  which  probably  was 
his  main  inspiration.  His  work  can  be  read  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  when  we  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiarly  fascinating  decorative 
design  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  was  to  the  Chinese  pre-eminently 
a  symbolic  rendering  of  certain  aspects  of  nature  replete  with  spiritual 
significance. 

Other  pictures  reproducing  early  Tang  landscapes,  such  as  the  maki- 
monos  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  Mr.  Freer's  collection  which  are 
known  as  copies  of  compositions  by  Li  Ssu  Hsun,  the  founder  of  the 
'Northern  School'  of  landscape,  exemplify  in  part  the  same  principles 
of  conception  and  execution.  They  are  all  definite  linear  compositions, 
illustrative  and  intellectual  in  their  presentation  of  successive  motives 
of  moimtains,  water,  trees,  and  buildings  and  not  illusive  renderings  of 
visual  impressions.  They  illustrate  a  legendary  idea  in  a  manner  that 
owes  its  decorative  importance  to  a  rhythmic  repetition  of  certain  forms 
constructed  accwding  to  a  preconceived  idea,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  formal  definition  appears  still  sharper  and  more  r^d  in  the  copies 
than  in  the  originals.  The  space  effect  is  not  unified  but  is  neverthdess 
sometimes  highly  developed  by  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  successive 
constructional  parts  of  the  composition.  There  is  apparently  open  air , 
as  well  as  distance  between  the  mountains  and  over  the  waters, 
but  these  different  elements  are  not  yet  integral  parts  of  one  great 
vision. 

The  nearer  we  come  to  the  Sung  period  the  more  apparent  becomes 
the  purely  poetic  and  visionary  aspect  of  the  landscapes.  Linear  defini- 
tion is  gradually  resolved  into  a  tonal  mode  of  suggestion,  which  of 
course  is  of  greatest  importance  for  the  unified  decorative  effect.  Natural- 
ly there  are  many  intermediate  stages,  pictures  which  illustrate  the 
gradual  progression  towards  a  free  impressionistic  rendering  of  subjective 
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ideas.  Among  such  pictures  may  be  mentioned  a  beautiful  little  kakemono 
by  the  early  Sung  master  Li  Cheng  in  the  Boston  Museum.  We  get 
here  still  an  impresaon  of  the  flat  groimd  on  which  the  painting  is  exe- 
cuted; the  mountains  seem  to  project  in  folds  the  one  before  the  other. 
At  the  same  time  a  remarkable  attempt  at  aerial  perspective  and  atmos- 
pheric effects  is  discernible,  though  these  elements  are  not  as  far  developed 
as  in  the  works  of  the  later  Sung  painters.  The  constructive  design  still 
attracts  almost  as  much  attention  as  the  quaUty  of  tone  and  the  chiaro- 
scuro. The  execution  is  careful  and  detailed;  the  forms  of  the  trees 
and  the  mountains  are  not  simply  suggested  or  broadly  synthesized, 
but  completely  and  sharply  defined.  One  is  forced  to  look  somewhat 
closely  into  the  picture,  which  to  some  extent  counteracts  the  visionary 
impression.  There  is  no  general  scale  of  distance,  and  consequently  the 
imity  of  the  picture  is  decorative  rather  than  spatial. 

It  would  however  be  wrong  to  deny  that  even  in  these  earUer  pictures 
distance  and  atmosphere  play  some  part;  they  are  not  merely  flat  decora- 
tions as  are  some  of  the  primitive  European  landscapes,  although  the 
method  of  expression  had  not  yet  reached  that  h-eedom  and  modulation 
which  it  attained  in  the  later  impressionistic  art  of  the  Sung  period. 
One  still  feels  very  distinctly  that  these  landscapes  are  composed  from 
a  nimiber  of  carefully  studied  elements,  rocks,  trees,  water,  buildings,  etc., 
whose  fcxms  and  movement  are  often  well  characterized  but  which  do 
not  conform  to  any  general  scale  of  distance.  —  Another  fine  example 
of  this  early  Sung  mode  of  landscape  painting  is  the  large  kakemono  by 
Fan  Kuan  in  the  Boston  Museum  here  reproduced. 

No  more  than  the  figure-paintings  can  these  landscapes  be  looked 
upon  as  descriptive  of  visual  impressions  made  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  spectatcff  who  stands  apart  and  constructed  according  to  the  rules 
of  linear  perspective.  They  are  essentially  pictures  of  abstract  con- 
ceptions, decorative  syntheses  of  meditative  moods  stimulated  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  sublimity  of  nature.  The  artist  seems  to  hover 
over  the  earth  on  the  wings  of  imagination;  he  glances  down  upon  his 
object  from  some  lofty  standpoint  far  away.  But  this  does  not  result 
in  a  mere  bird's-eye  view  because  it  is  less  with  the  outer  than  with  the 
inner  eye  that  he  looks  at  his  subject  so  penetratingly  yet  from  so  far 
away.  Looked  at  from  an  outer  standpoint  the  picture  is  full  of  details 
which  hardly  could  be  observed  from  a  distance.  The  technical  method 
is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  respond  readily  and  fully  to  the  demand 
of  such  an  abstract  conception;  the  form  has  not  yet  attained  the  freedom 
necessary  to  reflect  the  vision  completely.  Later  on  this  discrepancy 
between  form  and  vision  disappears,  and  the  landscapes  become  more 
complete  and  suggestive  in  their  pictorial  as  well  as  emotional  aspect. 
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This  was  achieved  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Chinese 
landscape  painting  attained  full  maturity  during  the  so-called  Northern 
Sung  period  (925-1126).  Then  was  developed  that  monochrome  im- 
pressionism which  for  centuries  remained  the  method  specially  adopted 
for  landscape  painting  in  China  and  Japan.  In  Europe  it  has  become 
known  mainly  through  the  later  Japanese  imitations,  which,  however 
skilful  and  vital,  never  approach  the  ancient  Chinese  models  in  regard 
to  inner  significance  and  power  of  expression.  It  would  be  useless  to 
enumerate  here  all  the  Northern  Sung  landscape  painters  that  are  known: 
their  name  is  legion.  We  only  wish  to  present  a  few  characteristic  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  general  principles  of  representation. 

We  have  already  come  to  know  the  great  Kuo  Hsi  through  numerous 
quotations  from  his  notes  on  landscape  painting.  Other  famous  con- 
temporaneous or  somewhat  later  masters  desOTong  particular  mention 
were  Mi  Fei  (1051-1107),  Ma  Yuan  and  his  brother  Ma  Kuei,  Tung 
Yuan,  Hsia  Kuei,  and  not  the  least  among  them  was  the  Emperor 
Hui  TsUNG  (1100-1135),  who  founded  a  famous  academy  of  painting  and 
calligraphy.  The  Western  student  who  approaches  the  subject  for  the 
first  time  will  probably  be  more  interested  in  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  whole  school  ^an  in  the  peculiarities  of  separate  masters.  A 
glance  at  some  pictures  by  Ma  Yuan,  Ma  Kuei,  and  Hui  Tsung,  will 
show  that  they  present  similar  modes  and  methods  of  composition. 
The  individual  differences  of  style  depend  chiefly  on  shades  of  nolan 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  brush.  The  composition  is  always  unsymmetrical. 
On  one  side  of  the  picture  stands  a  high  steep  mountain  and  usually  a 
big  tree  that  sends  forth  long  knotty  branches  towards  the  center  of  the 
picture.  These  serve  to  indicate  the  principal  structural  lines  of  the 
composition,  vertical  and  horizontal;  between  theni  many  lines  of  minw 
accent  are  interwoven.  The  horizontal  lines  do  not  lead  the  eye  pCT- 
spectively  through  the  composition  into  the  distance,  but  remain  within 
the  plane  of  the  picture  (which  is  a  relatively  shallow  space).  Sometimes, 
however,  lines  flowing  obliquely  may  serve  to  carry  the  eye  into  the 
distance. 

While  these  later  pictures  do  not  conform  any  more  than  the  earlier 
ones  to  the  rules  of  linear  perspective,  yet  they  express  much  more  depth 
and  distance.  The  scene  is  opened  up  by  means  of  a  delicately  modulated 
aerial  pCTspective,  and  the  mode  of  representation  has  become  broad  and 
flowing.  Linear  definition  of  subordinate  forms  and  details  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  replaced  by  delicate  suggestions  of  the  appearance  of 
objects;  tone  now  plays  a  more  important  part.  Only  the  essentials 
are  dearly  and  precisely  presented  with  great  simplification  of  form; 
everything  else  is  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  mist.   Objects  gradually 
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lose  themselves  in  a  haze  which  passes  almost  imperceptibly  into  the 
unpainted  brownish  ground  of  the  silk.  One  has  the  impres^on  that 
infinite  depths  of  space  stand  open  where  the  paintit^  ends.  This  v^ue 
melting  away  of  forms  stimulates  intuition  and  imagination.  We  are 
induced  in  fancy  to  place  ourselves  far  away  and  to  gaze  into  depths 


TUNG  YUAN:    MOUNTAINS  AND  SEA 
(Part  of  a  Makinumo,    Boston  Muaeum) 

greater  than  the  eye  can  measiu"e.  The  graduated  tones  of  the  painting 
are  so  skilfully  used  as  enveloping  atmosphere  in  which  forms  are  dis- 
solved that  all  sense  of  limitation  ceases  and  we  seem  to  be  gazing  into 
the  infinite.  The  artist  has  aroused  in  our  imagination  that  undercurrent 
of  inner  harmony  which  is  the  soul  of  his  conception  —  the  empyreal 
beauty  of  the  inliiite,  the  breath  of  eternal  life.  It  does  not  matter  how 
small  the  picture  is — it  may  be  no  larger  than  a  fan — it  still  opens  to  our 
fancy  a  limitless  perspective,  an  impression  of  infinity,  a  religious  feeling. 

See,  for  instance,  a  small  fan  painting  in  the  style  of  Ma  Yuan  in 
the  Boston  Museum.  Here  the  nearest  moimtain  stands  out  sharply 
defined  with  rhythmic,  living  contours,  but  its  foot  is  lost  in  fog  that 
rises  from  the  stillness  of  the  water,  and  further  off  floats  another  moun- 
tain faint  as  a  shadow.  A  great  twisted  branch  stretches  out  a  sheltering 
arm  over  the  philosopher  and  his  servant  sunk  on  the  rock  in  the  tare- 
ground.  The  sage  gazes  "across  the  waters  towards  the  veiled  distance, 
and  in  his  soul  is  mirrored  peace  and  the  immeasurable  depth  of  spiritual 
harmony.    He  listens  to  the  pulse-beat  of  nature's  mighty  heart. 

Atmospheric  tone  is  the  very  soul  of  the  picture,  but  there  is  also 
a  rhythmic  structure  that  carries  the  leading  motive  of  the  representation. 

The  sharp  silhouettes  of  the  mountains,  the  branches  with  their  hv- 
ing  curves,  the  rocks  in  the  foreground,  the  broadly  sketched  figures,  all 
these  elements  are  presented  in  varying  shades  of  ink,  producing  a  rhyth- 
mic interplay  of  tones.  The  dark  masses  are  balanced  with  extremely 
fine  sense  of  their  relationship  to  the  empty  or  blank  parts,  and  are  exe- 
cuted with  strokes  of  the  brush,  every  one  of  which  testifies  to  the  artist's 
feeling -for  "themovement  of  the  spirit  through  the  rhythm  of  things." 

In  the  somewhat  later  Hsia  Kuei's  paintings  one  may  notice  a  stronger 
and  deeper  notan;  it  has  been  said  that  it  gleams  like  silver.    His  trees 
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and  rocks  seem  as  if  wet  with  rain,  and  the  atmosphere  seems  saturated 
.  with  moisture.  The  sheer  beauty  of  painting  is  here  even  more  developed 
than  in  Ma  Yuan's  works;  the  brushmarks  "fall  like  heavy  drops." 
Several  of  his  compositions  are  executed  with  a  relatively  low  line  of 


MU  CHI:    BOATS  RETURNING  IN  A  MIST 
(Private  cdlection.  Japan) 

sight  and  in  this  way  they  are  more  like  European  landscapes.  But 
there  is  no  conastently  maintained  point  of  sight,  and  perspective  con- 
struction is  hardly  more  perceptible  than  in  the  works  of  earlier  masters. 
The  pictures  are  compounded  of  impressionistically  conceived  parts  which 
are  blended  by  atmospheric  tone  into  a  tmity.  The  rocks  and  trees  of 
the  foreground  form  one  motive,  and  the  faintly  indicated  silhouettes 
of  the  mountains  in  the  background  another;  but  between  them  the  mist 
spreads  its  thick  veil  concealing  all  that  might  serve  as  a  measure  of 
distance.  Here  also  the  sense  of  infinity  is  the  dominant  quality,  even 
though  this  artist  more  than  his  predecessors  dwells  upon  the  visual 
beauty  of  objects  in  the  foregroimd. 

The  artist's  respect  for  the  unifying  ground  on  which  the  picture 
is  painted  which  at  first  sight  may  produce  an  impression  of  flatness 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  evidence  of  lack  of  observation  or  insufficient 
power  of  expression;  it  is  caused  by  his  highly  developed  decorative  feel- 
ing and  by  his  desire  to  use  it  as  a  ground  fen*  rhythm  of  tone  and  line. 
He  preserves  the  surface  of  the  silk  as  carefully  as  a  musician  does  the 
sounding-board  of  his  instrument;  his  art  is  also  a  musical  expression  of 
emotions  and  ideas.  He  uses  material  form  only  in  so  far  as  it  seems 
necessary  for  the  indication  of  the  rhythm  inherent  in  things;  but  he 
never  allows  it  to  destroy  the  abstract  character  of  the  subjective  re- 
flexion. This  foundation  on  which  the  picture  is  constructed  is  to  him 
like  a  symbol  of  time  and  space,  that  screen  on  which  are  woven  the 
living  images  of  the  natural  world. 

The  greater  number  of  the  later  Sung  landscapes  contain  convincing 
evidence  that  these  artists  had  carefully  observed  the  effect  of  distance 
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upon  the  relative  size  and  appearance  of  objects.  Among  Kuo  Hsl's 
notes  we  find  several  statements  specially  dealing  with  the  e£fect  of 
distance  in  landscape.  The  first  speaks  of  the  three  dimensions  in  moxm- 
tains,  the  height,  looking  upwards,  the  depth,  looking  from  front  to 
back,  and  expanse,  as  apparent  in  distant  mountains.  Then  he  goes  on 
discussing  the  relative  sizes  of  man,  tree,  and  mountain,  showing  that 
size  is  relative,  not  absolute,  and  that  its  appearance,  is  affected  by  dis- 
tance; finally  he  gives  the  following  characteristic  description  of  how 
mountains  and  water  should  be  treated  in  a  picture. 

'.  "A  mountain,  though  intended  to  be  tall,  cannot  be  tall  if  every  part  of  it  is  shown.  It 
c^n  be  tall  only  when  mist  and  haze  are  made  to  circle  its  loins.  Water,  though  intended  tp 
be  distant,  can  be  distant  only  through  viability  and  inviability  interrupting  its  course.  Nay, 
a^mountain  shown  in  all  parts  is  not  only  without  beauty,  but  is  awkward,  like  the  picture  of 
a-aceriaortar.  AniLmalxT  ^lown  in  every 4)ait.ia not  aQly..witboutj(tace.j:>Ldistanffi.J!2Ut  Ja* 
sembles  a  picture  of  a  serpent. 

"Though  valleys,  mountains,  forests,  and  trees  in  the  foreground  of  a  picture  bend  and 
curve  as  if  coming  forward,  as  if  to  add  to  the  wonder  of  the  scene,  and  though  it  ia  done  with 
great  detail,  it  will  not  tire  the  beholder,  for  the  human  eye  has  the  power  to  grasp  all  detail 
that  is  near.  And,  in  other  parts,  though  they  have  flat  and  far  expanse,  folded  peaks  that 
are  continuous  like  ocean  waves  reaching  off  into  distance,  the  beholder  will  not  weary  of  the 
distance,  because  the  human  eye  is  capable  of  seeing  far  and  wide." 

If  one  turns  from  kakemonos  or  vertical  pictures  to  makimonos,  ot 
horizontal  rolls,  the  flowing  style  of  composition  which  results  from  a 
constantly  changing  point  of  view  becomes  more  apparent.  These  IcHig 
hcMTzontal  picttires  are  not  a  succession  of  independent  views,  but  they 
are  continuous  as  a  diorama  intended  to  be  seen  as  the  picture  is  gradually 
unrolled.  The  changing  scenes  merge  one  into  another  as  do  the  various 
phrases  of  a  musical  composition;  the  atmosphere  of  the  picture  is  Uke 
the  ocean  of  tone  firom  which  the  waves  of  melody  arise  to  sink  again 
harmoniously  resolved.  Broad  seas  with  islands  and  distant  sails,  head- 
lands and  bays  with  fishing  boats,  rich  fields  and  grove-sheltered  hamlets, 
smiling  valleys  and  lofty  peaks,  follow  one  another  rhythmically,  appear 
and  disappear  again  in  the  depths  of  the  dim  grey  mist.  The  very  form 
of  the  composition  itself  conveys  an  idea  of  movement  and  compels 
continuous  changing  of  the  point  of  view;  but  at  the  same  time  offers 
great  opportunities  for  the  display  of  the  immeasurable  expanse  and  the 
ceaseless  rhythm  of  nature.  It  is  a  form  of  composition  that  hardly  has 
any  correspondence  in  European  art,  except  F*rhaps  in  a  crude  and 
primitive  form;  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  perspective  construction, 
but  it  is  well  fitted  for  an  art  that  is  not  concerned  with  the  finite  or 
with  concrete,  material  iocm,  but  seeks  to  grasp  the  changing  momentary 
moods  and  the  infinity  of  nature. 

The  utmost  that  has  been  achieved  in  viaonary  impressionism  and 
in  ephemeral  landscape  effects,  we  find  in  the  wrarks  by  Mu-Chi  and 
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STYLE  OF  MA  YUAN:    LANDSCAPE    ON  A  FAN 
(Boston  Museum) 
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STYLE  OF  HSIA  KUEl:    ROCKS  AND  BIRDS 
(Landscape  on  a  fan,  private  collection.  Japan) 


Lamalani  Pkng  A  Ent< 

SUNG  PAINTER;    TWO  MEN  IN  A  BOAT 

(Landscape  on  a  fan.  private  collection,  Japan) 
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LiAN  Kai.  In  these  pictures  separate  objects  have  hardly  any  indepen- 
dent form  or  existence;  they  melt  into  the  whole,  glowir^  darkly  in  the 
dimness  of  the  misty  atmosphere.  A  fragment  of  Mu-chi's  makimono, 
'  Returning  sails  on  a  distant  sea,'  may  serve  as  an  example.  The  whole 
picture  is  enveloped  in  a  dim  gray  tone.  In  the  fcM-egroimd  stand  trees, 
imdefined,  like  wavering  shadows  in  the  mist.  Still  fainter  are  the  con- 
tours of  the  mountains  in  the  background,  and  the  sails  in  the  distance 
are  more  felt  than  seen.  But  one  is  conscious  of  the  chilly  evening  breeze 
which  sweeps  the  iog  into  long  wisps  and  makes  the  soft  tree  tops  wave 
like  silky  plimies.  It  is  less  a  visual  impression  than  a  vibrating  reflexion 
from  the  artist's  soul  which  forms  the  motive  —  a  tone,  a  breath  of  wind, 
a  movement  in  the  air  —  all  that  gives  wii^s  to  his  im^^naticm 
and  makes  him  see  something  more  than  simply  a  few  boats  in 
the  fog. 

Mu-chi  was  not  merely  an  ordinary  Zen  philosopher  and  nature- 
poet;  he  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in  this  sect.  He  was  known  for  his 
unusually  free  and  'river-like'  style  by  which  even  the  swiftest  move- 
ment and  the  most  ephemeral  light-effect  could  be  presented.  His  touch 
was  soft  and  sweeping  as  the  driving  mist  of  evening;  his  notan  was 
not  deep  as  Hsia  Kuei's,  but  pale  and  pearl-gray.  The  gradations  of 
tone  in  his  works  are  infinitely  delicate;  there  are  no  strong  accentua- 
tions or  effects  of  mass;  the  tones  intCTblend.  It  is  not  the  music  itself 
that  we  hear  but  an  echo  that  sounds  from  far  away. 

Characteristically  enough  the  official  Confucian  critic  in  China  was 
never  willing  to  recognise  the  artistic  greatness  of  such  an  uncompromis- 
ii^  individualist  and  nature-worshiper  as  Mu-chi.  It  was  said  of  his 
compoations  that  they  were  "concise  but  yet  coarse  and  repellent"; 
they  "lacked  refinement."  In  Japan,  however,  Mu-chi's  art  was  highly 
esteemed;  all  the  famous  Ashikaga  painters  of  the  Kano  school,  Sesshu, 
Motonobu,  Noami,  and  others,  studied  his  refined  impressionism  and 
sought  to  vie  with  him  in  seizing  the  fleeting  vision. 

Of  European  painters  scarcely  any  but  Rembrandt  can  bear  compari- 
son with  Mu-chi.  He  also  is  an  impressionist  of  the  first  water  in  his 
pen-and-ink  drawings.  Like  the  Chinese,  Rembrandt  simplifies  the  fcmn 
of  objects  to  the  utmost  by  merely  indicatii^  the  most  decisive  elements 
of  hght  and  shade.  He  fixes  the  essential  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen 
and  wraps  it  all  in  throbbing  atmosphere.  This  is  not  so  dense  and 
misty  as  in  Chinese  pictures,  yet  it  is  felt  as  an  imderlying  medixmi  of 
music  or  a  vehicle  of  deeper  life.  Rembrandt  does  not,  however,  present 
such  abstract  CMiceptions  as  the  Chinese;  he  holds  more  closely  to  the 
visual  impression  and  creates  his  pictures  from  a  fixed  point  of  view 
according  to  linear  perspective.    The  sense  of  space  may  be  very  wide 
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and  imposing  in  his  compositions,  but  he  does  not  si^gest  infinity;  we 
see  the  lines  converge  towEird  the  background  and  the  clearly  defined 
horizon.  The  eye  can  measure  distance  in  his  pictures  and  does  not  lose 
itself  in  mist  or  in  the  indefinable  depths  of  the  unknown.  In  Rembrandt's 
sketches,  objects  appear  solid  and  real  and  not  like  splashes  of  light  and 
shade  wavering  in  the  mist.  His  conceptirai  is  less  abstract,  it  is  more 
objective,  more  dependent  on  the  outer  than  the  inner  eye.  But  never- 
theless some  of  Rembrandt's  sketches  are  the  most  living,  poetical,  and 
grand  landscape  wca-k  that  was  ever  produced  in  Europe.  They  are 
products  of  a  creative  imagination  that  lifted  the  motive  from  the  rank 
of  accidental  observation  to  the  level  of  poetic  perception,  thereby  endow- 
ing it  with  a  more  permanent  existence.  No  artist  succeeded  better  than 
Rembrandt  in  fixing  the  rhythm  of  an  inner  life  in  a  medium  of  light  and 
shade.  He  approaches  in  this  respect  sometimes  very  nearly  the  Sxmg 
painters.  But  for  him  the  impression  he  receives  from  nature  holds  the 
first  place;  he  draws  what  he  sees  and  he  draws  it  grandly  and  convincing- 
ly. For  the  Chinese  artist,  material  motives  lose  their  importance  as 
he  steeps  himself  in  contemplation  of  the  inner  ideal  and  listens  to  the 
music  of  his  soul.    He  seeks  to  convey  the  impression  of  infinity  he  feels. 


STEPS     TO     A     HIGHER     LIFE:  by  R.  Machell 

i  SUPPOSE  that  there  are  few  people  who  are  so  completely 

J  self-satisfied  as  to  imagine  that  they  are  living  the  highest 

kind  of  life  to  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  attain.    If 

i  there  are  any  such  it  is  sure  that  they  will  not  be  found  in 

a  meeting  of  Theosophical  students  nor  among  the  readers  of  Theosophical 

literature.    Therefore  we  may  ignore  them  for  the  moment  and  assume 

that  we  are  all  inta-ested  in  the  question  of  how  we  may  attain  to  a 

higher  life. 

There  are  certainly  a  good  many  who  are  more  anxious  to  see  others 
make  efforts  and  experiments  in  that  directicm  than  to  venture  themselves 
upon  the  upward  way.  This  is  imfcatimate;  for  it  indicates  a  complete 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  what  is  called  the  higher  Hfe. 
It  has  been  too  often  taught  that  the  higher  life  is  a  path  of  woe; 
which  is  ridiculous.  The  old  books  that  use  this  form  of  expresaon  are 
all  written  in  allegorical  form,  and  are  moreover  designed  to  protect  the 
aspirant  from  the  danger  of  reaction  and  discouragement,  by  warning 
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those  who  seek  to  tread  the  path,  that  it  is  not  a  path  of  pleastire  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  for  the  first  step  is  sacrifice  and  the  second  is  renunciation. 

But  what  does  that  mean?  Simply  that  to  go  forward  (me  must 
sacrifice  one's  present  position,  and  in  order  to  reach  to  a  higher  state 
one  must  renoimce  the  lower  one  at  present  occupied.  To  travel  in  a 
train  one  must  sacrifice  one's  hcnne-comforts  and  renounce  the  society 
of  one's  associates.    That  is  an  obvious  necessity  of  travel. 

Catainly  such  a  simple  proposition  might  be  taken  frar  granted, 
were  it  not  quite  evident  to  any  thinking  perscm  that  human  beings 
are  not  really  rational,  though  they  like  to  call  themselves  so.  We  all 
know  that  travelers  do  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  complaining  about 
the  loss  of  their  home-comforts  and  the  strai^eness  of  foreign  coimtries. 
It  is  sometimes  a  source  of  himiiliation  to  them  to  find  that  it  is  they  who 
are  the  foreigners,  and  not  the  strange  people  they  are  visiting,  and  whom 
they  have  hitherto  spoken  of  in  such  terms. 

So  too  it  is  certain  that  the  aspirant  to  the  wider  experience  of  the 
higher  life  frequently  is  discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  being  compelled 
to  abandon  the  little  comforts  and  pleasures  that  have  hitherto  served 
to  make  existence  endurable  if  not  altogether  enjoyable. 

A  sensible  person  who  wishes  to  travel  on  a  train  knows  that  when 
the  train  starts  he  or  she  must  eitha-  part  with  the  loved  ones  on  the 
platform  of  the  station  or  renoimce  the  journey.  Any  hesitation  is 
dangerous.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  protect  people  against  their  own  stu- 
pidity in  the  matter  of  leaving  a  car,  for  some  nervous  individuals  will 
leave  a  moving  car  and  keep  hold  of  it  till  they  are  dragged  along  to  their 
own  injury.  All  sorts  of  strange  accidents  happen  to  travelers  from  just 
such  foohsh  mistakes  on  their  own  part;  and  the  carrying  companies 
are  all  the  time  trying  to  protect  themselves  from  blame  and  reproach  by 
devising  arrangements  fcH*  the  protection  of  the  public.  And  of  course 
warnings  are  printed  and  notices  posted  indicating  the  dangers  that 
are  to  be  guarded  against  by  those  who  wish  to  travel  in  their  conveyances. 

Similar  warnings  are  given  to  those  who  aspire  to  lead  the  higher  life. 
And  if  any  are  deterred  fi-om  making  the  attempt  by  the  fear  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  renunciations  indicated,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  assmne  that 
such  timorous  pilgrims  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  path,  and  that  they 
will  necessarily  have  to  wait  for  some  further  experience  to  enlighten  them 
as  to  the  worthless  character  of  the  joys  they  at  present  fear  to  sacrifice, 
and  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  attachments  they  hesitate  to  break. 

Experience  is  the  great  teacher.  It  has  been  called  the  mill  of  the 
Gods,  which  though  it  grinds  slowly  yet  grinds  exceeding  small.  It  takes 
many  repetitions  of  an  experience  to  teach  us  lessons,  that  might  be 
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learned  without  any  such  suffering  as  accompanies  the  ordinary  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge. 

So  we  find  some  of  the  most  valuable  treatises  on  the  nature  of  the 
path  written  in  a  key  of  such  alarming  tragedy  as  to  cause  a  revulaon 
of  feeling  in  some,  who  might  safely  venture  on  the  first  steps  that  lead 
to  the  path.     What  are  these  steps? 

The  first  one  must  surely  be  a  comprehension  of  what  it  is  that  the 
aspirant  is  looking  for.  Naturally  this  is  different  in  different  cases. 
Some  seek  the  path  because  they  have  an  internal  convicticm  that  the 
life  they  are  living  is  not  the  one  they  were  bom  to  find,  ot  that  to  which 
they  are  entitled  to  aspire.  These  will  not  be  daimted  by  any  warnings, 
but  will  heed  them,  as  wie  would  heed  such  cM-dinary  cautions  as  "Beware 
of  the  trains!"  "This  hill  is  dangerous!"  "Mind  the  paint!",  and  soon. 
These  are  not  hindrances,  but  aids,  to  one  who  is  bent  on  going  fwward. 

Then  the  books  tell  in  mystic  symbol  and  allegory  of  the  trials  and 
dangers  that  are  to  be  met  at  each  stage  of  the  journey.  These  allegories 
have  to  be  interpreted  by  the  travelers,  each  for  himself  eventually; 
f(»-  the  experience  of  each  one  is  different.  That  is  because  the  path  is 
inward;  the  pilgrim  is  in  reality  exploring  the  imknown  r^ons  of  his 
own  nature,  and  so  no  other  person  can  give  him  the  knowledge  he  is 
in  search  of.  Such  knowledge  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  experiaice 
is  a  perscmal  matter. 

I  remember  hearing  Madame  Blavatsky  answer  one  of  her  followa^ 
who  asked  how  we  should  set  about  it  to  lead  the  higha-  life.  We  were 
in  a  London  drawing-room  at  an  evening  party,  and  Madame  Blavatsky 
had  come  in  unexpectedly  with  two  of  her  students.  It  was  summer, 
and  there  were  strawberries  on  the  table  with  other  things.  Madame 
Blavatsky  began  by  protesting  that  it  was  no  use  asking  her  such  a 
question.  She  said:  "You  might  as  well  ask  me  how  to  eat  strawberries; 
you  know  how,  as  well  as  I.  If  you  want  to  eat  them,  you  will  not  ask 
how,  and  if  you  don't  want  them,  why  you  will  wait  and  po-haps  eat 
them  later.  I  don't  know."  Then  she  began  to  talk,  and  fcH*  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  realized  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  someone  who 
was  absolutely  sincere  and  uncompromisingly  in  earnest.  The  path 
was  open,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  up  to  me  to  follow  it  or  fail.  Up  to 
that  evening  Theosophy  had  appeared  to  me  as  an  interesting  study 
and  a  fine  ideal.  After  that  it  became  a  reality,  and  I  knew  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  were  all  in  my  own  nature,  and  further  that  xmless 
I  chose  to  overcome  them  they  would  not  be  overcome.  I  realized  that 
if  I  would  enjoy  the  fruit  I  must  eat  it  myself. 

That  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken. 

I  know  well  enough  that  this  simple  truth  is  not  highly  interesting 
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to  those  who  want  something  dramatic,  some  great  danger  to  be  faced, 
some  mysterious  initiation  to  be  passed,  some  spectacular  trial  to  be 
undergone.  Well,  all  that  is  child's  play.  If  you  want  the  real  thing  you 
know  where  to  find  it.  It  is  right  with  you,  in  yourself,  in  your  daily 
life,  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  acts,  in  your  ordinary  duties.  You  know 
some  of  your  weaknesses,  and  you  have  no  need  of  any  occult  teacher 
to  tell  you  what  they  are.  Though  such  a  teacho-  may  light  the  spark 
of  desire  for  the  higher  life  in  your  heart,  that  is  about  all  the  help  you 
can  expect,  until  you  have  done  what  you  know  should  be  done  to  clear 
the  path  of  the  immediate  obstacles. 

When  one  has  been  trying  to  take  the  initial  steps,  that  lead  to  the 
higher  life,  for  a  good  many  years,  one  realizes  that  one  is  on  trial  all 
the  time,  and  that  there  is  never  a  moment  without  its  opportunity. 
In  fact,  life  is  all  opportunity  —  and  our  daily  experience  is  the  true 
initiatCH-. 

But  there  are  others  who  seek  the  path  and  notably  those  who  have 
found  life  unsatisfactory,  perhaps  even  to  the  point  of  utter  disgust 
with  the  whole  business  and  despair  of  finding  any  solution  to  the  miserable 
problem  of  how  to  be  less  miserable.  These  are  more  numerous  than 
cme  might  suppose  from  the  spectacle  displayed  by  the  streets  of  a  city, 
in  which  the  crowd  seems  mostly  gay  and  frivolous.  —  Seems  gay. 
Yes  —  but  look  into  the  faces  of  the  gay  ones  arid  see  the  lurking  sneer 
of  pessimism  behind  the  laugh,  and  the  tragic  emptiness  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  no  faintest  gleam  of  joy  is  to  be  seen,  though  the  rest  of  the  face 
may  be  contorted  with  apparent  gaiety.  Those  who  are  trying  to  escape- 
the  dreariness  of  their  own  minds  are  many,  and  those  who  are  nmning 
away  from  themselves  are  even  mctt-e  numerous.  But  they  get  nowhere, 
and  sooner  or  later  they  must  try  to  find  a  better,  a  higher  life. 

This  miserable  sense  of  dissatisfaction  will  not  open  to  them  the 
path  of  true  life,  but  it  may  give  them  the  desire  to  find  the  way,  and 
that  is  a  big  step;  for  it  means  that,  inside,  such  people  know  that  there 
is  a  higher  life  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  find  it;  otherwise  they  would 
not  seek  it. 

When  such  people  do  find  the  way;  when  they  find  Theosophy,  and 
learn  that  there  is  a  higher  life  that  leads  to  happiness,  even  here  on  earth, 
they  are  apt  to  fall  into  despair  at  the  ccaitemplation  of  their  own  past, 
which  seems  to  cling  so  closely  as  to  be  a  part  of  them.  It  seems  perhaps 
that  they  have  made  themselves  fit  for  nothing  but  just  the  life  they  are 
now  living,  and  that  the  higher  life  must  be  left  to  a  future  state  after 
death.  That  is  a  hard  step  to  mount  in  most  cases  —  it  seems  so  reason- 
able to  accept  the  old  adage:  "As  you  make  your  bed,  so  must  you  lie 
in  it."   But  there  is  another  view  that  is  even  more  rational  to  one  who 
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knows  that  his  nature  is  dual  and  that  he  can  live  in  the  higher  or  the 
lower  at  wiU. 

That  other  view  is  simply  that  the  lower  life  is  lived  by  the  lower  man; 
and  that  the  real  man  can  identify  himself  with  his  other  self  and  refuse 
to  be  any  longer  the  slave  of  the  lower  nature.  The  past  life  is  passed, 
and  what  survives  does  so  by  the  man's  permission. 

It  is  up  to  him  to  break  the  comiexion.  He  can  only  do  this  by  de- 
liberately attaching  himself  to  his  higher  natiire  and  living  in  it. 

He  must  forget.  That  is  a  b^  step,  but  it  is  as  necessary  as  it  is 
to  get  into  a  train  before  you  can  begin  a  railway  journey. 

The  old  system  in  vt^ue  among  so-called  religious  people  was  for 
the  devotee  to  assume  a  continual  state  of  repentance.  And,  as  the 
idea  of  repentance  was  generally  misunderstood,  the  result  was  a  con- 
tinual revival  of  the  memory  of  past  mistakes,  which  served  merely  to 
strengthen  the  tie  between  the  man  and  his  weaknesses  or  sins.  The 
true  idea  of  repentance  was,  and  is,  that  of  turning  away  hrom  the  un- 
desirable condition.  But  that  can  only  be  done  by  deliberately  putting 
such  things  away  entirely,  or  forgetting  them.  You  can  not  get  rid  of 
a  memory  if  you  persist  in  nursing  it.  Regrets  and  remorse  are  forms  of 
memray,  and  constitute  links  with  the  past,  from  which  the  aspirant  to 
a  higher  life  must  separate  himself.  Tha-efcffe  it  is  necessary  to  turn  your 
back  on  the  past,  as  if  it  never  had  been,  and  face  the  future  with  the 
conviction  that  it  holds  for  you  another  chance,  if  you  will  but  let  go  of 
the  past.    That  is  the  one  absolute  condition  of  progress. 

This  old  teaching  was  well  expressed  in  the  very  old  Scandinavian 
Saga  of  Brynhilda  the  wise,  who  says: 

"Wilt  thou  do  the  deed  and  repent  it,  thou  hadst  better  never  been  born; 
Wilt  thou  do  the  deed  and  exalt  it,  then  thy  fame  will  be  outworn: 
Thou  ahalt  do  the  deed  and  abide  it,  and  dt  on  thy  throne  on  high. 
And  look  on  today  and  tomorrow,  as  those  that  never  die."' 

Self-gratulation  on  deeds  well  done  is  as  fatal  as  self-condemnation 
for  mistakes  and  misdeeds.  The  wise  one  looks  on  the  deed  that  is  done 
as  seed  that  is  sown,  which  will  in  due  time  bear  its  fruit;  and  he  shall 
reap  its  harvest,  good  or  bad  as  the  case  may  be.  The  results  of  past 
deals  are  bound  to  come;  and  therefcH-e  it  is  folly  to  waste  time  in  trying 
to  escape  the  inevitable.  Accept  it,  and  learn  your  lesson.  So  shall  the 
past  mistakes  become  steps  on  which  you  may  climb;  but  not  if  you 
keep  digging  them  up  and  repenting  over  them. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  practical  Theosophy, 

'From  WiUiam  Moms'  Siptrd  the  Volsuni. 
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this  fact  that  a  man  has  a  future  before  him  in  which  he  can  reap  what 
he  has  sown  when  the  seed  has  produced  its  natural  crop:  and  that  he 
can  dismiss  the  past,  in  which  that  seed  was  sown,  from  his  mind,  as 
something  that  is  out  of  his  charge.  Nature  will  take  care  of  that.  He 
need  not  worry. 

The  book  of  the  wisdom  of  Brynhilda  is  a  remnant  of  very  ancient 
philosophy  dating  from  long  ages  before  the  establishment  of  most  of 
our  modem  rdigions;  and  all  such  old  books  contain  traces  of  Theosophy, 
fcH-  Theosophy  is  the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  which  is  not  a  thing  of  today 
or  yesterday,  but  of  all  time.  That  particular  book  or  collection  of 
fragments  continually  insists  on  the  necessity  for  courage,  and  it  vigorous- 
ly denoimces  fear  as  the  worst  of  all  offenses  against  the  law  of  life. 

In  the  aphorisms  translated  by  Madame  Blavatsky  from  The  Book 
of  the  Golden  Precepts,  the  same  teaching  is  found:   "Beware  of  fear!" 

Man  is  divine.  Man  is  a  soul.  He  is  not  his  body.  He  is  not  a  worm. 
He  is  not  a  miserable  sinner,  no  matter  how  many  miserable  sins  have 
been  committed  by  his  miserable  personality:  for  he  himself  is  something 
bigger.  He  himself  is  eternal,  though  he  f(»'gets  himself  in  his  body 
and  for  a  time,  even  perhaps  fra-  a  life-time  or  two,  imagines  himself 
to  be  no  more  than  the  lower  personal  man.  Yet  in  his  better  moments 
he  has  feelings  that  should  warn  him  that  he  really  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  animal;  and  most  men  have  had  moments  when  they  would 
have  dared  to  assert  their  own  divinity  if  such  an  idea  had  not  been  made 
almost  impossible  to  them  by  the  education  they  have  received,  and 
which  was  apparently  intended  to  stamp  their  minds  with  the  seal  of 
self-contempt,  the  source  of  himian  baseness  and  weakness. 

So  the  freeing  of  oneself  from  fear  and  self-mistrust  is  one  of  the 
necessary  steps  in  the  stairway  that  leads  to  the  higher  life. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  we  see  life  through  our  own  eyes,  and  we  interpret 
what  we  see  by  means  of  our  individual  intelligence,  which  is  molded  in 
the  shape  of  our  personal  character;  and  the  result  is,  that  each  one 
looks  on  the  world  through  colored  glasses,  and  sees  in  those  about  him 
the  quahties  that  predominate  in  his  own  makeup. 

So  the  one  who  has  no  faith  in  himself  is  likely  to  have  no  faith  in 
others. 

It  is  this  distrust  of  hxmian  nature  that  makes  us  all  so  cruel  to  erne 
another.  I  mean  collectively,  more  than  in  our  individual  conduct. 
Collectively  we  are  not  inclined  to  give  our  weaker  brothers  a  chance 
to  get  on  their  feet,  once  they  are  down.  Our  laws  and  institutions  are 
full  of  this  kind  of  cruelty,  bred  of  fear  and  mistrust.  Fear  will  be  found 
at  the  root  of  nearly  all  cruelty  that  is  not  due  to  degeneracy  or  dehtmianiz- 
ing  conditions.    Fear  is  the  enemy  of  man,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  lower 
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nature.  To  be  free  from  it  is  to  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  identified 
with  one's  higher  nature. 

Individually  some  are  more  ma-ciful  tlian  the  laws  which  they  support 
and  which  they  wish  to  see  enfwced.  But  such  an  attitude  is  anomalous. 
For  we  are  not  ultimately  separate  frcan  one  another. 

The  higher  nature  of  man  is  nearer  to  the  Divine,  that  is  the  Uni- 
versal, in  which  there  is  Unity.  Therefore  the  higher  the  man  the  nearer 
is  he  to  consciousness  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood.  To  all  men  there 
are  mwnents  when  such  an  idea  appears  good  and  desirable,  and  to  many 
such  a  condition  appears  as  too  good  for  this  world.  But  to  others  nothing 
is  too  good  for  man  on  earth,  nothing  is  too  h^h  for  him  to  aspire  to. 

What  if  he  aspire  to  live  divinely?  Then  the  earth  ceases  to  be  a 
prison-house,  and  becomes  a  paradise. 

Life'te  what  man  makes  it;  and  it  is  his  mission  to  make  it  beautiful. 

As  a  stairway  consists  of  steps,  so  prc^ess  toward  the  divine  is  gradu- 
al.   So  no  reform  should  be  despised,  no  step  neglected. 

But  the  pilgrim,  wandering  upon  the  mountain,  can  see  vastly  farther 
than  he  can  reach  at  the  moment;  and  it  is  well  for  him  that  it  is  so; 
otherwise  he  might  not  know  that  there  are  other  heights  than  those 
that  he  has  climbed. 

So  at  all  times,  even  when  groping  our  way  from  step  to  step,  we 
may  look  up  and  see  a  glorious  future,  that  may  seem  very  far  away  pex- 
haps,  and  that  may  be  very  near  in  fact:  for  distance  is  deceptive. 

The  fact  of  life  is  that  Truth  is  Eternal,  not  something  that  once 
was,  or  that  will  be  hereafter,  and  that  can  not  be  now.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  now  all  the  time:  and  we  may  rise  to  the  he^hts  of  joy  internally 
at  any  moment  that  we  are  able  to  let  go,  to  be  free  of  the  fear  that  makes 
us  cling  to  our  lower  animal  nature.  We  have  no  need  to  long  for  Libera- 
tion or  to  pray  for  Salvation;  we  have  but  to  look  up  for  a  moment  and 
know  that  we  are  free,  just  as  one  wakes  from  a  dream.  Waking  is  Libera- 
tion. And  surely  it  is  one  of  the  steps  that  must  be  climbed.  Or  shall 
we  not  rather  say  that  all  steps  on  the  stairway  of  progress  are  stages 
of  awakening  to  a  realization  of  erne's  own  possibilities  in  life,  and  to 
an  intelligent  ccmception  of  the  object  of  existence?  Such  an  awakening 
is  possible  for  everyone  at  any  moment,  and  it  may  come  most  naturally 
without  any  sensational  conditions,  or  it  may  come  in  a  flash  of  glorious 
illimiination,  as  the  sun  rises  over  the  mountains.  The  coming  of  the 
day  is  not  more  certain  than  the  eventual  awakening  of  humanity,  because 
the  Soul  of  Man  is  the  great  reality;  and  when  it  rises  the  day  of  evolution 
dawns.  For  man  is  the  maker  of  the  World  and  eventually  its  Redeemer. 
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THEOSOPHY    AND    CHRISTIANITY: 
by  T.  Henry,  M.  A. 

I 

^  JHRISTIAN  apologists  point  to  the  fact  that  Christianity 
:  has  survived  for  nearly  two  millenniums  against  tremendous 
I  opposition;  while  their  opponents  call  attention  to  the  ills 
i  wrought  in  spite  of  Christianity,  or  even  in  its  name,  and 
to  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  present  moment.  But  the  same  might  be 
said  of  other  rel^jons,  some  of  them  older  than  Christianity.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  these  religions  were  founded  on  Truth,  but  have  been 
much  tampered  with  by  man  in  the  ages  succeeding  their  foundation. 
Hence  the  Truth  lives  on,  however  much  it  may  be  hidden  behind  im- 
seemly  veils;  and  ever  and  anon  old  husks  are  burst  and  revivification 
takes  place. 

Many  earnest  Christians,  struck  by  the  failure  of  Christianity  to 
cope  with  present  conditions,  have  felt  that  the  faith  needs  to  be  re- 
constituted. They  have  said:  "Christianity  has  not  yet  had  a  real 
chance;   we  have  not  understood  it  aright."    So  says  Theosophy. 

H.  P.  Blavatsky  has  written  much  on  the  subject,  and  the  burden 
of  her  writings  is  that  the  true  and  original  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
been  so  obscured  and  misimderstood  that  his  followers  have,  as  it  wa-e, 
been  cheated  out  of  an  inheritance  and  fobbed  off  with  spurious  goods  or 
a  mere  pittance.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  Christianity  has  not  suc- 
ceeded better  in  producing  such  conditions  as  would  have  averted  our 
present  catastrophe.  The  sectarian  aspect  which  it  has  assumed  was 
surely  bcMTowed  from  the  spirit  of  the  ages  wherein  it  has  been  fostered 
in  bygone  centuries;  and  we  have  outgrown  that  spirit  now  to  a  great 
extent.  Christianity  must  be  a  reconciler  and  imifier  rather  than  a 
conquercH-;  and  surely  this  is  the  spirit  of  its  founder  and  of  his  gospel. 

As  H.  P.  Blavatsky  points  out,  much  of  the  unbelief  in  Christianity 
and  antagonism  thereto  on  the  part  of  disbelievers  and  rationalists  has 
been  caused  by  a  too  narrow  insistence  on  the  dead-letter  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  in  the  final  form  in  which  we  have  it  now,  and  a  too  rigid  in- 
sistence on  c^ain  dogmas  which  owe  their  origin  to  a  later  date.  In 
consequence,  people  have  been  given  the  alternative  of  acceptii^  every- 
thing, including  many  things  which  neither  their  reason  nw  their  heart 
can  indorse,  ot  else  rejecting  Christianity  altogether.  Whereas,  could 
they  have  had  Christianity  presented  to  them  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
presented,  they  would  have  had  no  reason  for  enrolling  themselves  in  the 
ranks  of  deniers  and  scoffers.  Wherefore  it  behooves  Christians  to 
study  more  deeply  their  own  religion,  that  they  may  extract  therefrom 
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some  of  the  priceless  jewels  of  wisdom  and  help  that  still  lie  hidden  from 
their  sight  therein.*    For: 

"  Why  should  men  who  strive  to  accomplish  union  with  the  one  eternal  and  absolute  Deity 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  prying  into  its  mysteries  —  however  awful? "  —  The  EstAeric  Charaettt 
of  the  Gospels,  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky. 

As  to  what  the  above  writer  says  about  the  Bible,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  following  hrom  the  work  just  cited: 

"No  more  than  any  other  scripture  of  the  great  worid-religions  can  the  Bible  be  excluded 
from  that  class  of  allegorical  and  symbolical  writings  which  have  been,  from  the  prehistoric 
ages,  the  receptacle  of  the  secret  teachings  of  the  Mysteries  of  Initiation,  under  a  more  w 
less  veiled  form.  The  primitive  writers  of  the  Logia  (now  the  Gospels)  knew  certainly  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth;  but  their  successors  had,  as  certainly,  only  dt^ma  and  fonn,  which 
lead  to  hierarchical  power  at  heart,  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  so-called  Christ's  teachings. 
Hence  the  gradual  perver^on." 

As  an  instance  of  such  perversion,  allu^on  is  made  to  the  well-known 
case  of  Mark  xvi,  verses  9  to  the  end,  which  are  admitted  by  the  Revised 
Vo^on  of  1881  to  be  spurious  and  to  have  been  interpolated;  they  con- 
tain the  words:  "He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  Needless  to  say  this  is  not  one 
of  the  original  wise  sayings  of  the  Teacher,  recorded  by  his  instructed 
scribes,  but  one  of  the  man-made  dogmas  which  H.  P.  Blavatsky  mentions 
as  having  been  grafted  on  the  original  gospel.  Again,  she  calls  attention 
to  the  expression;  "What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end 
of  the  wcM-ld?"  — which  in  the  Revised  Version  is  correctly  translated: 

"What  shall  be  the  ^gn  of  thy  presence,  and  of  the  consummation  of  the  age?" 

We  see  that  a  dogma  as  to  a  sec(»id  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  in- 
fluenced the  translators;  and  that  the  conscientious  modem  revisers  can 
find  no  sanction  in  the  Greek  for  such  a  rendering.  On  this,  H.  P.  Bla- 
vatsky says: 

"  "The  coming  of  Christ'  means  the  presence  of  Christos  in  a  regenerated  world,  and  not 
at  all  the  actual  coming  in  body  of  'Christ'  Jesus;  this  Christ  is  to  be  sought  neither  in  the 
wilderness  nor  'in  the  inner  chambers,'  nor  in  the  sanctuary  of  any  temple  or  church  built  by 
man;  for  Christ  —  the  true  esoteric  Savior  —  is  no  man,  but  the  Divine  Principlb  in  every 
human  being.  He  who  strives  to  resurrect  the  Spirit  crucified  in  him  by  his  oion  terTestriAt 
passions,  and  buried  deep  in  the  'sepulcher'  of  his  sinful  flesh;  he  who  has  the  strength  to 
roll  back  the  stone  of  matter  from  the  door  of  his  own  inner  sanctuary,  he  has  tne  risen  Christ 
in  him.    ('  For  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God.'  —  2.  Cor.  vi,  16) " 

*In  the  many  discussions  of  the  present  position  of  Christianity,  by  prominent  divines  and 
learned  exegetists,  we  find  everywhere  a  determination  to  accept  boldly  the  results  of  BiUical 
criticism,  as  having  strengthened  the  position  of  Christianity.  Such  must  assuredly  be  the 
case,  where  the  critics  are  truly  devout  and  conscientious  men;  thus,  sure  of  our  own  motive, 
ne  may  claim  the  sanction  of  a  goodly  fellowship. 
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But  she  does  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  denying  that  there  was  an 
historical  Jesus  Christ,  as  some  people,  even  among  Christian  divines, 
have  done;  though  she  maintains  that  even  the  historical  Jesus,  like 
his  teachings,  has  suifered  from  the  hands  of  some  of  his  followers,  well- 
meaning  or  otherwise,  and  become  metamorphosed  into  a  conventional 
f^ure.  And  she  insists  particularly  on  the  teaching  of  Christ  himself, 
as  well  as  of  his  instructed  apostle  Paul,  that  all  men  are  potential  Christs, 
inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  is  our  common  father,  and  upon  all  men  was 
shed  the  breath  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  is  the  channel  between  man's 
terrestrial  mind  and  his  Divine  nature.  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  'the  Christ,' 
the  latter  being  not  a  name  but  a  title.  The  Teacher  of  Nazareth  was 
a  Christ  —  that  is,  a  man  who  had  attained  to  self-knowledge,  wisdom, 
emancipation.  Hence  he  had  the  power  to  show  others  the  Way.  The 
same  attributes  pertain  to  other  Christoi,  as  we  find  in  other  great  reli- 
gions. Krishna,  in  the  Bhagavad-GUd,  speaks  with  the  same  self-identi- 
fication with  the  Deity,  and  teaches  the  same  eternal  truths. 

The  identity  of  the  ancient  teachings,  wherever  found,  whether  in 
the  Christian  Gospel  or  elsewhere,  is  also  pointed  out  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky- 
This  can  no  loiter  be  denied  by  anyone  with  even  a  smattering  of  erudi- 
tion, so  wide  has  now  become  the  general  acquaintance  with  comparative 
religion  and  ancient  rituals.  Hence  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  proving  or 
disproving  the  fact,  but  of  explaining  it.  Rev.  Dr.  Lundy's  Monumental 
Christianity  is  a  well  known  book  giving  numerous  instances  of  doc- 
trines and  rites,  once  supposed  to  be  originally  and  exclusively  Christian, 
but  familiar  to  many  different  peoples,  before  and  after  the  advent 
of  Christianity. 

"The  more  one  studies  andent  religious  texts,  the  more  one  finds  that  the  ground-work 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  same  as  the  ground-work  of  the  Vedas,  of  the  Egyptian  theogony, 
and  of  the  Mazdean  allegories.  The  atonements  by  blood  —  blood-covenants  and  blood- 
transferences  from  gods  to  men,  and  by  men  as  sacrifices  to  the  gods  —  are  the  first  keynote 
struck  in  every  cosmogony  and  theogony." —  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  op.  cil. 

And,  in  a  quotation  from  the  erudite  scholar,  Gerald  Massey,  in  the 
same  work,  we  find: 

"  'The  soul  of  Horns  was  represented  as  rising  from  the  dead  and  ascending  to  heaven  in 
the  stars  of  Orion.  The  mummy-image  was  the  preserved  one,  the  saved,  therefore  a  portrait 
of  the  Savior,  as  a  type  of  immortality.  This  was  the  figure  of  a  dead  man,  which,  as  Plutarch 
and  Herodotus  tell  us.  was  carried  round  at  an  Egyptian  banquet,  when  the  guests  were  in- 
vited to  look  on  it  and  eat  and  drink  and  be  happy,  because,  when  they  died,  they  would  be- 
come what  the  image  symbolized  —  that  is,  they  also  would  be  immortal!  This  type  of  im- 
mortality was  called  the  Karest,  or  Karust,  and  it  was  the  Egyptian  Christ. .  .  .  This  image 
of  the  Karest  was  bound  up  in  a  woof  without  a  seam,  the  proper  vesture  of  the  Christ! .  .  . 
Further,  Jesus  is  put  to  death  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  for  making  the  Karest, 
Not  a  bone  must  be  broken.'" 
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Not  to  cumber  our  page  with  quotations,  we  must  be  content  to  refer 
to  the  well  known  fact  that  these  close  analogies  are  to  be  found,  not 
merely  in  ancient  Egypt,  but  in  many  other  places.  All  these  were  based, 
as  H.  P.  Blavatsky  says,  on  one  and  the  same  primitive  type  —  the  volun- 
tary sacrifice  of  the  logoi  —  that  is,  of  the  divine  rays  incarnate  in  hu- 
manity. For  Man  is  a  God  incarnate  in  a  fleshly  tabernacle;  and  this 
incarnating  is  a  sacrifice,  symbolized  by  crucifixion,  which  means  fasten- 
ing to  a  cross;  the  cross  being  the  familiar  symbol  of  matter.  Resur- 
rection meant  the  triumph  of  the  Divine  in  Man  over  the  material  nature. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  under  consideration  two  points  of 
view:  Christ  as  a  mystic  symbol,  and  Christ  as  an  historic  personage. 
The  former  view  has  obtained  among  some  modem  divines  of  an  extremely 
broad  school;  but  often  they  have  gone  too  far  to  one  extreme,  and  have 
reduced  the  whole  matter  to  one  of  mystic  symbolism.  At  the  other 
extreme  we  find  those,  much  more  numerous,  who  inast  overmuch  cm 
the  personality  of  Christ,  and  thus  depreciate  or  ignore  the  mystical 
aspect.  Avoiding  such  extremes  and  seeking  the  truth,  Theosophy  gives 
due  recognition  to  both  elements.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  mystic  Christ  was  familiar  throughout  antiquity  among  many 
great  dTralizations,  and  that  this  element  has  entered  into  the  Christian 
gospel;  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  a  Messenger, 
an  initiated  Teacher,  at  some  time  near  the  date  assigned  for  the  opening 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  mystic  drama  has  been  woven  around 
a  story  of  his  hfe  and  wOTk.  But  even  that  story,  we  say,  has  been  tam- 
pered with,  as  is  indeed  only  to  be  exp^tol  when  we  conader  the  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  Christianity  passed. 

But  what  is  this  mystic  Christ  that  was  so  venerated  throughout 
the  ages,  in  Egypt,  IncUia,  and  Greece;  in  Syria  as  Mithras;  in  India 
as  Krishna;   etc.? 

The  better  to  explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  ancient  in- 
stitution known  as  the  Mysteries,  so  much  venerated  by  the  greatest 
minds  of  antiquity,  but  so  little  imderstood  by  many  modem  scholars 
who  have  foregcme  notions  about  ancient  knowlec^e.  The  Mysteries 
were  Inner  and  Outer,  or  Greater  and  Lesser;  the  former  for  the  elect 
few,  and  enacted  in  privacy;  the  latter  publicly  represented.  The  princi- 
pal episode  in  the  mystic  drama  was  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
soul  from  its  thraldom  to  the  illusions  of  bodily  Ufe  —  the  resurrection 
of  the  Christos  or  entombed  Soul.  But  this  event  takes  place,  not  by  the 
sudden  passage  of  the  Soul  at  death  to  an  eternal  heaven,  but  at  any 
time  during  incarnation  at  which  the  candidate  may  have  arrived  at 
that  point  in  his  evolution  when  he  is  able  to  take  the  great  step.  In 
the  Inner  Mysteries  such  candidates  were  received  on  probation  and 
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affcH'ded  the  opportunity  for  testing  themselves  and  making  the  trial. 
If  successful  they  thereby  renoimced  their  worldly  ambitions  and  became 
Mu-olled  among  the  accepted  Helpers  of  mankind.  The  process  of  trial 
and  initiation  was  a  drama  of  entombment  in  the  flesh  and  of  triimi- 
phant  resurrection  therefrom;  and  at  the  outer  Mysteries  it  was  thus 
dramatically  represented,  so  that  the  truth  was  kept  alive  in  the  public 
mind  without  revealing  anything  that  could  not  be  given  to  the  pubhc. 
Jesus  himself  is  made  to  say  that  he  taught  his  disciples  in  secret,  and 
the  public  through  parables. 

Now  Theosophy  is  the  modem  name  for  that  Wisdom-Religion  or 
Secret  Doctrine  which  has  been  venerated  throughout  the  ages,  forming 
the  root  of  religions,  and  being  the  subject  of  the  instructions  given  direct- 
ly in  the  Greater  Mysteries,  and  by  symbolic  drama  in  the  lesser  or  public 
Mysteries.  Around  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  many  old  schools  and 
religions  were  overthrown,  and  a  good  deal  of  their  teachings  and  sym- 
bolism were  used  as  part  of  the  new  Christian  reUgion  then  in  process 
of  formation.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  r^ard  to  Gnosticism,  the 
Essenes,  the  Neoplatonists,  and  the  Mithraists;  and  scholars  are  per- 
plexed to  solve  the  relations  between  these  schools  and  early  Christianity. 

Jesus  himself,  whoever  he  was,  and  whatever  his  exact  date,  was  a 
Teacher,  who  proclaimed  the  ancient  teachings,  speaking  as  one  initiated 
and  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Deity,  but  also  insisting  that  other  men  could 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  When,  how,  and  why  did  this  gospel  become 
transformed  into  the  dogma  that  the  person  of  Jesus  was  unique,  and 
that  he  was  the  only  incamaticm  of  Deity?  The  answer  is  that  this  very 
process  of  transformation  has  attended  other  religions  besides  Christianity 
in  the  course  of  their  history,  and  that  it  represents  a  decline  of  faith  and 
knowledge  among  the  adherents,  and  a  progressive  trend  towards  fixed 
dogma  and  ecclesiastical  forms.  The  power  of  Christianity  is  due  to  its 
connexion  with  the  ancient  Teachings,  and  its  weaknesses  have  been  due 
to  the  extraneous  elements.  Be  it  ours,  in  this  day,  to  resurrect  Christi- 
anity from  its  tomb;  and,  if  we  cling  to  time-honored  usages,  let  us  be 
sure  that  we  go  back  far  enough  in  om  conservatism. 

Much  of  what  we  have  said,  together  with  more,  is  summed  up  in 
the  following  passage  from  Tke  Esoteric  Ckaracler  of  the  Gospels: 

"The  first  key  that  one  has  to  use  to  unravel  the  dark  secrets  involved  in  the  mystic  name 
of  Christ,  is  the  key  which  unlocked  the  door  to  the  ancient  mysteries  of  the  primitive  Aryans, 
Sabeans,  and  Egyptians.  The  Gnosis  supplanted  by  the  Christian  scheme  was  universal. 
It  was  the  echo  of  the  primordial  wisdom-religion  which  had  once  been  the  heirloom  of  the 
whole  of  mankind;  and  therefore  one  may  truly  say  that,  in  its  purely  metaphysical  aspect, 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  (the  divine  loeos)  was  present  in  humaiuty  from  the  beginning  of  it.  The 
author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  is  right:  the  mystery  of  Christos  —  now  supposed  to  have 
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been  taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  —  'was  identical'  with  that  which /rtm  the  firsi  had  beeo 
conununicated  'la  those  who  were  worthy.'  .  ._ .  We  may  learn  from  Uie  Gospel  according  to 
Luke  that  the  'worthy'  were  those  who  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Gnosis 
and  who  were  'accounted  worthy'  to  attain  that  'resurrection  from  the  dead'  in  this  life. .  .  . 
In  other  words,  they  were  the  great  adepts  of  whatever  rtligion;  and  the  words  apply  to  all 
those  who,  without  being  Initiates,  strive  and  succeed,  through  personal  efforts  to  liie  the  life 
and  to  attain  the  naturally  ensuing  spiritual  illumination  in  blending  their  personality  —  the 
'Son'  —  with  the  'Father'  —  their  individual  divine  Spirit,  the  God  within  them.  The  're- 
sturection'  can  never  be  monop(^zed  by  the  Christians,  but  is  the  spiritual  birthright  of 
every  human  being  endowed  with  soul  and  spirit,  whatever  bis  religion  may  be.  Such  individual 
is  a  Christ-man." 

Thus  true  Christianity  implies  a  recognition  of  our  divine  birthright 
and  of  our  power  to  attain  to  wisdom  and  liberation.  It  means  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Christ.  The  actual  existence  of  an  historical  Christ 
is  not  denied,  but  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  also  the  existence  of  other 
such  Teachers  besides  the  one  who  appeared  at  the  Christian  era. 

Theosophy  can  hardly  be  expected  to  favor  a  doctrine  which  reserves 
special  privileges  and  immunities  for  that  comparatively  small  part  of 
mankind,  through  the  ages,  who  chance  to  have  heard  the  Christian 
gospel.  Nor  is  it  usual  nowadays  for  anybody  to  maintain  that  the 
heathen  and  all  those  who  lived  before  the  Christian  era  will  be  excluded 
from  salvaticm.-  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  salvation  depends  on 
the  acceptance  of  certain  articles  of  belief  and  the  making  of  a  certain 
declaration,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  make  matters  all  right  for  those 
to  whom  the  Christian  message  has  never  come.  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore to  believe  that  salvation  depends  on  the  acceptance  by  man  of  the 
Christ  within  him,  and  that  the  means  for  doing  this,  as  well  as  the 
inspired  Teachers,  have  existed  in  all  ages.  Salvation,  in  fact,  must 
mean  the  saving  of  man  from  error  and  ignorance  by  the  purification  and 
sublimation  of  his  natxire  through  the  working  of  the  divine  Spirit  within 
him.  And  'justification  by  faith'  should  be  taken  in  the  sense  that  the 
character  of  the  man  undei^oes  a  regeneration  and  purification  throi^h 
his  faith  in  his  own  divinity.  Some  have  sought  to  make  the  phrase  mean 
that  man  is,  in  spite  of  his  guilt,  justified  as  before  a  judge.  Justice 
however  demands  that  we  should  incur  the  consequences  of  our  mistakes; 
although,  by  recognising  our  divinity,  we  may  avoid  making  mc^e.  A 
man  thus  enlightened  is  freed  from  his  sins,  in  the  sense  that  he  now 
has  attained  the  victory  over  himself  and  has  escaped  from  the  delusion 
which  led  him  to  commit  them.  As  long  as  he  remains  unenlightened, 
he  continues  to  mistake  the  issues  of  Ufe  and  to  blimder;  he  throws 
himself  earnestly  into  his  desires  and  sacrifices  his  zeal  to  vanities.  But 
when  self-knowledge  comes,  these  delusions  are  dispelled  and  he  is  freed 
from  the  endless  chain  of  cause  and  effect  set  up  by  his  deluded  desires. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  divine  the  motives  which  have  always  led  mankind. 
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in  its  weakness  and  folly,  on  the  one  hand  to  crave,  on  the  other  hand 
to  proffer,  a  means  of  salvation  by  special  favor,  in  place  of  the  only 
vaUd  method  —  salvation  by  conscious  effort  of  the  will  and  genuine 
desire  of  purity.  It  is  related  that  a  wise  physician  once  proclaimed 
that  sicknesses  might  be  cured  if  the  patient  would  fare  (arth  at  dawn 
to  a  summit  two  miles  off,  and  drink  the  morning  dew;  but  a  company 
was  formed,  and  a  hotel  built,  so  that  patients  might  he  abed  and  have 
the  morning  dew  laid  on  in  pipes  in  their  bedrooms.  They  did  not  get 
well,  but  a  roaring  business  was  done,  which  pleased  both  parties  to  the 
bargain.  Similarly  it  has  been  supposed  that  salvation  could  be  dis- 
pensed —  laid  on,  as  it  were,  in  pipes,  to  save  trouble. 

In  The  Esoteric  Character  of  the  Gospels  there  is  an  able  discussion  of 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word  Christos  (jtfwrw)  and  also  of 
the  word  Christos  (xm*""");  while  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  name 
Jesus  (hfrwi)  is  also  gone  into  at  length.  In  various  footnotes  and 
digressive  remarks,  numerous  hints  are  thrown  out  for  those  interested 
in  ntunerical  keys,  astronomical  keys,  the  Gematria  and  QabbaiSh,  etc. ; 
so  that  these  articles  are  a  good  deal  more  than  just  a  writing  on  Christiani- 
ty and  show  the  authOT's  iffofound  knowledge  of  many  other  subjects. 
All  goes  to  show  that  there  is  much  more  in  Christianity  than  we  have 
yet  gotten  out  of  it.  What  the  world  needs  today  is,  not  rehgions  or  a 
religion,  so  much  as  Religion  itself.  The  wwd  religion  contains  the  root 
lig;  meaning  to  tie,  as  does  the  word  obligation.  Religion  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  summary  of  our  duties  as  members  of  the  great  world  of 
Uving  beings  —  as  opposed  to  our  merely  personal  leanings.  The  need 
for  Religicm  springs  from  our  innate  sense  that  we  are  part  of  a  great 
whole.  The  attempt  to  satisfy  personal  desires  or  the  cravings  of  the 
lower  nature  will  not  fill  a  man's  being  and  bring  peace;  he  craves  some- 
thing more.  This  craving  sooner  or  later  leads  him  on  the  path  of  in- 
quiry, and  he  finds  that  there  is  a  higher  destiny  for  man  to  fulfil;  that 
man  has  a  divine  nature,  which  also  demands  expression.  The  satis- 
faction of  these  h^her  aspirations  demands  that  he  shall  set  aside  his 
personal  desires;  for  these  latter  pull  him  away  and  chain  him  to  a  narrow 
sphere.  But  perhaps  he  is  repelled  by  the  sectarian  and  dogmatic  form 
under  which  religion  is  presented  to  him;  and  not  knowing  that  there  is 
any  other  form,  he  seeks  refuge  in  agnosticism.  To  people  in  such  a  state, 
the  light  which  Theosophy  sheds  on  Christianity  and  on  all  reUgion  comes 
as  a  great  relief.  Theosophy  assures  him  that  the  real  teachings  of  Christ 
can  never  run  counter  to  the  voice  of  conscience  or  the  light  of  intuition. 
Christ  says:  "Seek,  and  ye  shall  find:  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you."  This  saying,  and  many  similar  ones,  are  strictly  in  hannony  with 
Theosophical  teachii^s,  as  we  hope  to  ^ow  in  a  subsequent  paper. 
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Appendix 

Lest  our  views  should  be  thought  too  liberal  or  too  unpopular,  we  hereby 
fortify  ourselves  with  a  few  quotations  from  (1)  an  article  in  the  London 
Daily  News  and  Leader,  Jan.  5,  by  the  editor,  and  (2)  from  an  officer's  letter 
to  the  same  paper,  Dec.  18.  We  think  it  really  necessary  to  give  their  source, 
for  otherwise  readers  might  think  they  were  from  the  Century  Path  or  Madame 
Blavatsky's  editorials  in  Lucifer. 

(1)  "It  is  in  the  session  of  our  private  thoughts  that  illumination  comes." 

"It  is  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit  that  we  win  dominion  over  the  material." 

"It  is  in  this  hour  of  emergency  that  the  organized  spiritual  resources  that  we  believed 
we  possessed  have  proved  bankrupt.  In  the  general  catastrophe  that  has  befallen  sodety, 
the  churches  have  suffered  the  most  complete  collapse." 

"The  general  attitude  of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  world  has  been  pathetically  unequal 
to  the  world's  great  argument." 

"With  such  halting  and  equivocal  guidance  the  churches  have  abdicated." 

"Christianity  is  no  more  dependent  on  the  churches  than  art  is  dependent  on  the  Royal 
Academy," 

"Christianity  is  immortal,  not  in  its  creeds  or  its  institutions,  but  in  its  spirit.  ...  It  is 
not  caged  in  definitions.  It  does  not  live  by  virtue  of  relics  and  superstitions  and  miracles. .  .  . 
It  lives  as  the  wind  of  the  ideal,  the  vision  without  which  we  perish." 

"It  is  not  religion  that  has  failed  the  world  in  these  dark  days.  It  is  the  institutions  ol 
religion." 

"But  if  the  churches  have  abdicated,  religion  has  not." 

(2)  "The  Christian,  when  taxed  with  the  posdble  'truth'  of  HindQism,  Mohammedanism, 
or  Confucianism,  is  fond  of  replying:  'Which  produces  the  best  life?'  'Very  well,'  you  reply; 
'by  their  fruits  shall  we  judge  them.'  Then  those  who  live  the  best  Ufe  possess  the  true  doc- 
trine. .  .  .  But  what  is  the  best  life?  What  is  goodness?  .  .  .  Goodness  is  doing  good  things 
things  that  produce  harmony,  goodwill,  happiness.  .  .  .  Which  is  the  greater  good,  to  deal 
justly  with  thy  neighbor,  or  to  believe  in  the  Virgin  Birth?" 

"Almost  every  creed  and  religion  has  its  'saints.'  None  has  a  monopoly  of  goodness. 
Noble  natures  shine  like  a  beacon  above  the  crowds  of  all  the  churches.  In  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries have  been  men  content  not  to  seek  worldly  advantage  nor  to  acquire  possessions.  .  .  . 
They  sought  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  .  .  .  They  did  good  for  its  own  sake.  ...  To  them 
virtue  was  its  own  reward ;  and  sanctity,  fostered  by  their  creed  or  philosophy  but  not  fashioned 
by  it,  was  the  natural  expresaon  of  their  natures.  They  possessed  a  certain  standard  of  moral 
beauty,  and  the  striving  to  live  up  to  it  was  sufficient  to  fill  their  lives.  ...  Is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  only  those  of  the  '  true  faith '  will  be  free  to  continue  their  good  works  in  whatever 
may  be  after  death?" 

"  Naively  ignoring  the  creeds  of  other  lands  and  ages,  sweeping  aside  or  denouncing  the 
other  creeds  of  his  own,  each  exponent  boldly  proclaims  liis  parochial  vision  to  be  the  only 
true  one:   by  no  other  means  may  a  man  'save  his  soul  alive.'  " 

{To   be    continued) 
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Part    IV  —  Hades 

In  the  Sixth  book,  Vergil  takes  up  that  ever-absorbing  question, 
the  abode  of  the  dead.  It  is  a  question  that  has  been  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  men  for  ages,  and  perhaps  we  are  no 
I  nearer  a  solution  today  (outside  of  the  Theost^hical  teachings, 
where  the  facts  are  set  forth)  than  when  the  first  philosophers  began  to 
think  and  teach;  we  may  not  be  as  near  the  truth  as  were  the  teachers 
millennituns  befcH'e  PythagcM'as  and  his  school; 

We  would  like  to  know  the  OTiginal  soiu-ce  or  beginning  of  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  abode  of  the  dead,  as  it  came  to  classical  Greece.  But 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace,  the  unknown  still  surrounds  it.  We  are 
coming  to  know  more  of  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  the  common  man  as 
the  spade  of  the  excavator  clears  away  the  debris  of'  the  ages  that  have 
covered  them.  We  know  not  whence  came  the  doctrine  into  Greece  tux 
where  it  first  appeared.  It  may  be  that  later  the  question  can  be  answered, 
but  not  at  present. 

In  Greek  literature,  the  oldest  form  of  the  doctrine,  of  course,  is 
found  in  the  Odyssey,  but  the  picture  there  is  very  gloomy,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  departed  from  this  world  is  very  undesirable. 

Odysseus  goes  to  the  very  rim  of  the  world,  just  where  or  in  what 
direction  Homer  gives  us  no  definite  grounds  for  conjecture,  though 
there  are  scholars  who  have  written  learned  dissertations  to  prove  that 
the  voyage  is  historical  and  marks  the  first  recorded  sailing  into  the 
southern  hemisphere.  However  that  may  be,  Homer  describes  the  land 
as  gloomy,  never  visited  by  the  sim,  always  in  the  mist,  and  in  every 
way  undesirable. 

He  digs  a  trench  into  which  is  drained  the  blood  of  victims  offered 
in  sacrifice.  The  shades  of  the  departed  gather  aroxmd  the  trench,  and 
the  words  of  Achilles  draw  for  us  the  condition  in  the  land  of  departed 
souls,  if  one  can  call  these  dim  and  substanceless  shades,  souls.  We  find 
here  no  divisions  gec^^^phical,  we  may  say,  no  division  or  separation 
on  mwal  grounds;  these  faint  and  dim  shadows  all  dwell  t<^ether.  Why? 
Because,  some  think,  moral  philosophy  had  not  yet  been  carried  into 
thot^ht  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  the  later  confusion  of  the  tale  of  Homer 
and  the  teachings  of  mca-al  philosophy  that  gave  rise  to  the  long  develop- 
ment of  the  hell  idea. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  seems  to  be  the  Mysteries.  What 
these  were,  no  two  scholars  have  ever  agreed.  Literature  is  either  en- 
tirely silent  upon  the  subject,  or  so  open  about  it  that  we  do  not  suspect 
it  when  presented  to  us,  in  that  we  are  blind  to  the  plain  facts  before  us 
because  we  are  searching  for  something  hidden,  mysterious,  imspeakable. 
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Whatever  the  Mysteries  may  have  been  they  seem  to  have  had  their 
foimdation  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter,  the  Orgiastic,  Dionysiac 
rites  associated  with  lacchus,  Orphic  and  Oriental  rites.  From  this  it 
seems  probable  that  these  rites  took  somewhat  the  form  of  what  were 
later  called  miracle  plays.  This  would  seem  to  be  probable  from  the 
'lodge-rooms'  that  have  been  discovered.  There  hia  been  discovered 
nothing  that  would  indicate  anything  deeply  mysterious  or  intricate  in 
any  way,  not  even  facilities  for  offering  sacrifice  in  any  manner. 

Two  doctrines  arise,  the  Pythagorean  and  the  Orphic.  The  former 
centers  in  the  idea  of  the  'transmigration'  of  souls,  the  latter  in  the  idea 
of  the  child-god  mutilated  by  the  Titans,  from  the  ashes  of  whom  sprang 
the  hxmian  race  with  its  two-fold  nature,  the  good  and  the  evil  ever 
struggling  against  each  other.  It  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  strange 
contradiction  in  hiunan  nature,  also  to  disentangle  the  divine  element 
The  two  doctrines  unite  in  'the  fall  of  the  soul  by  sin.'  The  soul  is  of 
divine  origin,  it  misses  its  missicai,  it  becomes  blinded  to  its  true  purpose, 
it  loses  its  purity,  Reason  loses  its  abiUty  to  control  Desfre,  and  thus 
sin  came.  Atonement  comes  through  punishment;  punishment  i»'o- 
duces  purification.  Purification  is  produced  or  accomplished  in  several 
ways:  penalties  in  Hades,  cycle  of  births,  and  reincarnation.  When  all 
stain  of  sin  has  been  washed  away  then  the  soul  can  return  to  its  origin. 

Plato  gives  us  the  whole  story  of  the  soul  in  the  Phaedrus,  and  the 
Phaedo  gives  the  topography  of  the  imderworld. 

There  were  two  other  thinkers  who  infiuaiced  Vergil:  Lucretius 
and  Cicero. 

In  brief  we  have  traced  as  far  as  possible  the  development  of  the 
Hades  idea  up  to  Vergil's  time.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  poet  and  see 
how  he  treated  the  subject,  what  new  ideas  he  had  to  offer,  what  re- 
conciliaticms  he  effected,  and  what  new  problems  he  evolved. 

Aeneas  lands  at  Cumae  and  at  once  proceeds  to  the  groves  and  temple 
of  the  Sibyl.  While  awaiting  the  return  of  Achates  who  has  been  sent 
ahead,  Aeneas  and  his  companicms  view  the  temple,  and  especially  the 
great  doors  of  bronze  wrought  in  reUef  upon  which  were  figured  several 
traditional  subjects:  (1)  the  Athenians  paying  the  penalty  of  their 
fourteen  boys  and  girls  yearly  to  Minos;  (2)  the  labyrintJi.  The  question 
of  sending  these  yoimg  people  from  Athens  to  Crete  has  been  a  matter 
of  speculation  fw  ages,  also  the  question  of  the  labyrinth,  but  we  are  in 
a  better  position  than  Vergil  himself  to  answer  the  question. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  scholars 
that  the  Athenians  did  pay  a  tribute  of  youths  and  maidens  annually 
to  the  Cretan  monarch;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  real 
labyrinth,  thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  who  has  excavated  this  same 
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maze  of  winding  corridors.  This  palace  was  destroyed  about  1500  B.  c. 
by  some  foreign  foe  who  broxight  the  great  Cretan  Empire  to  an  end. 

If  the  labyrinth  is  an  established  fact,  what  can  we  say  about  the 
legendary  inhabitant  of  it?   Was  there  such  a  creature  as  the  Minotaur? 

All  scholars  have  rejected  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  and  passed 
it  by  as  too  absurd  fat  further  consideration.  So  the  matter  rested 
imtil  something  like  a  year  ago,  when  two  archaeologists  of  tmquestioned 
reputation  seem  to  have  satisfactraily  solved  the  problem.  Famham 
Bishop  and  Arthur  G.  Gilchrist  have  written  a  novel  in  which  they  set 
forth  their  theory,  which  to  the  present  has  not  been  attacked.  The 
Minotaur,  according  to  the  theory  of  these  authors,  was  a  great  brazen 
image  having  the  head  of  a  bull  and  the  body  of  a  man.  In  the  base  of 
the  image  was  a  great  fiery  furnace.  The  arms,  hands,  and  jaws  of  the 
monster  were  worked  by  means  of  levers  or  some  s(Ht  of  machinery. 
The  victim  was  placed  blindfolded  between  the  knees  of  the  image,  the 
hands  grasped  the  person  in  the  region  of  the  waist,  then  the  arms  Ufted 
him  to  the  massive  jaws,  and  the  ill-fated  one  disappeared  into  the  flames 
of  the  furnace. 

The  story  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus  lack  not  for  an  interpreter  and  an 
interpretation.  Dr.  Charles  Hallock,  President  of  the  Washington  Aca- 
demy of  Science,  writing  in  Tke  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental 
Journal,  sometime  during  1911  or  1912,  set  forth  a  theory  to  account  for 
this  story  as  being  foxmded  on  something  more  than  pure  imagination 
upon  the  part  of  the  Greeks. 

He  holds  that  this  tale  is  a  remnant  of  a  truth  that  has  been  handed 
down  through  the  ages  from  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  that  much 
discussed  lost  continent,  Atlantis.  He  further  holds  that  certain  of  the 
Atlanteans  made  their  escape  from  the  doomed  continent  by  means  of 
some  kind  of  air-craft,  perhaps  the  progenitor  of  the  modem  biplane; 
and  in  being  handed  down  through  the  countless  ages  during  the  cycles 
of  civilization  the  tale  was  mutilated  until  its  significance  was  entirely 
lost.  But  the  central  fact  of  flying  through  the  air  never  died  out  as  a 
legend  from  among  the  descendants  of  the  Atlanteans. 

The  Sibyl  arrives  and  interrupts  Aeneas  in  his  contemplation  of  the 
doors.  She  feels  the  influence  of  the  god,  and  then  orders  Aeneas  to 
offer  up  his  prayers,  and  not  to  delay  in  so  doing.  This  the  mighty  leader 
does,  and  vows  a  temple  to  Apollo,  —  a  vow  which  was  rather  slow  in 
fulfilment,  for  Vergil  had  in  mind  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine^ 
built  about  28  b.  c,  also  the  Ludi  Apollinares,  which  were  celebrated 
for  the  first  time  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  durii^  the  Second  Pimic 
War.     (Book  VI,  69-70). 

Aeneas  now  beseeches  the  Sibyl  not  to  intrust  her  reply  to  the  leaves 
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to  be  blown  about  by  the  fickle  winds,  but  to  answer  with  her  own  lips. 
This  she  does,  but  tells  the  hero  nothing  that  he  does  not  already  know. 

Two  elements  now  demand  our  attention  that  have  baffled  all  attempts 
at  answer:  the  golden  bough,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods  of 
the  nether  world.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  most  probable  interpretation 
is  that  of  survival  of  tree  worship.  For  want  of  a  better  we  shall  let  it 
rest  there.  The  efficacy  of  the  sacrifices  has  no  interpretation  that  can 
hold  our  serious  attention. 

Finally  the  Sibyl  utters  her  final  admonition,  VI,  261: 

Nunc  animis  opus,  Aenea,  nunc  pectore  firmo, 

and  dives  into  the  open  cave  and  takes  her  way  to  the  first  region  of  the 
Plutonian  kingdom  with  Aeneas  following  close  by  her  side. 

What  is  the  import  of  the  invocation  in  lines  264-267?  Is  it,  as  Pro- 
fessor Knapp  st^ests,  an  invocation  that  Vergil  may  follow  and  rely 
upon  current  tradition,  or  is  it  that  he  is  asking  permissimi  to  reveal 
certain  phases  of  the  Mysteries?  He  uses  a  religious  term  in  his  prayer 
for  permission,  sit  miki  fas  audita  loqui:  sit,  numine  vestro,  pandere  res 
alta  terra  et  caligine  mersas. 

Sit  miki  fas,  "May  it  be  right  (religiously)  for  me,  etc.," 
Pandere  .  .  .  mersas,  "to  reveal  the  secrets  (res)  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  earth  and  mystery  {cdigine)." 

Aeneas  passes  through  the  vacant  halls  and  empty  realms  of  Dis, 
as  dim  and  xmcertain  as  are  objects  beneath  the  moon  upon  a  semi- 
cloudy  night.  Then  he  comes  to  the  vestibule  in  the  very  jaws  of  Orcus 
where  swarm  all  the  ills  of  mankind  and  some  of  the  mythical  monsters 
whom  we  may  pass  without  further  comment. 

Acheron  is  reached,  and  Charon  in  all  his  squalor  and  sordidness  is 
seal.  The  poet  draws  his  image  vividly  in  a  few  lines,  with  a  master  hand 
that  equals  some  of  the  master-portraits  of  Homer.  Charon  is  a  some- 
what new  figure  with  which  to  deal.  He  seems  to  be  an  old  type  in  the 
tenets  of  religion,  but  whence  came  he  as  Vergil  portrays  him?  In  the 
prehistoric  tombs  found  in  Etruria  are  to  be  seen  wall-paintings  represent- 
ing the  grim  old  ferryman  and  his  crazy  boat.  Did  Vergil  glean  his  des- 
cription from  these  same  tombs  upon  which  we  can  today  gaze  in  wcmder? 

On  the  river  banks  are  the  throngs  of  the  dead,  as  many  as  the  leaves 
of  the  forest  that  fall  with  the  first  frost;  to  this  is  added  the  simile  of 
the  birds  driven  by  the  cold  to  a  more  sunny  clime.  In  the  fourth  Georgic 
we  find  most  of  the  description  here  offered,  though  the  arrangemoit  in 
this  book  is  somewhat  altered  and  of  a  far  more  serious  import.  The 
Gecffgic  lines  date  from  Vergil's  Alexandrian  days,  while  the  lines  of 
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Book  VI  reveal  to  us  the  mare  contemplative  side  of  the  poet;  the  playful- 
ness he  displayed  in  the  Georgics  has  vanished,  and  seriousness  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  nm  through,  the  whole  story.  Life  is  not  extinct: 
-  the  soul  is  more  in  earnest  than  ever  in  the  life  of  the  upper  air.  The 
Hades  that  Vergil  pictures  is  the  very  antithesis  of  that  depicted  in  the 
Odyssey:  mytholc^,  philosophy,  and  reUgion  have  all  contributed  their 
share  to  the  composite  whole. 

The  niunberiess  throng  crowd  to  the  river's  bank  to  be  ferried  across 
the  dark-hued  stream.  Some  the  ferryman  takes,  some  he  leaves  and 
drives  afar  from  the  river's  edge.  Those  that  are  taken  have  received 
the  rites  of  burial,  those  that  are  rejected  are  the  poor  and  those  that 
lie  upon  earth  or  within  the  sea  without  a  sepulchre.  These  unfortunate 
ones  must  wander  and  flit  about  these  shores  for  an  hundred  years  befcH-e 
they  can  cross.  The  ancient  world  at  large  had  very  gloomy  thoughts 
in  regard  to  the  unburied  and  their  lot  in  the  tmderwcH-ld. 

The  episode  of  Palinurus  is,  of  course,  su^ested  by  that  of  Elpenor 
in  the  Odyssey,  XI,  51-80.  Elpenor's  distress  seems  to  have  been  due 
to  his  self-respect,  while  that  of  Palinurus  can  be  attributed  to  his  deep 
feeling  of  need. 

In  lines  344-346  we  have  something  of  a  puzzle.  There  is  really 
nothing  in  the  Aeneid  to  explain  the  illusion.  Commentators  usuaUy 
refer  to  Book  V,  814,  but  in  this  verse  Neptune  is  speaking,  not  Pali- 
nurus. Fot  want  of  better  explanation,  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  that  ever  ready  refuge  of  ignorance,  the  lack  of  revision  on  the 
part  of  Vergil.  In  the  remainder  of  the  episode,  patriotism  seems  to  be 
the  prevailing  notion,  and  the  poet  ever  has  Italy  in  mind,  though  his 
attentiwi  is  fixed  upon  Hades. 

Aeneas  next  enters  the  so-called  five  doubtful  regions.  These  r^cms 
are  occupied  by;  (1)  children  who  have  died  in  infancy,  (2)  by  those 
unjustly  condemned  to  death,  (3)  by  innocent  people  who  have  com- 
mitted suicide,  (4)  by  unhappy  lovers,  (5)  by  those  who  have  fallen 
in  war. 

There  are  inconsistencies  here  that  scholars  have  failed  to  reconcile; 
Norden,  the  greatest  exponent  of  consistency,  fail^  in  his  object.  To 
illustrate:  Why  are  some  fallen  heroes  found  here,  while  others  are  in 
Elysixmi?  Why  the  grouping  of  lovers  in  the  manner  which  we  find: 
Pasiphae,  Pha&ira;  Dido,  Sychaeus?  But  this  is  a  technical  point  into 
which  we  shall  not  enter,  for  Vergil,  in  a  word  or  two,  could  have 
explained  his  reason,  but  he  did  not. 

Plato  had  already  formulated  the  notion  of  moral  law  beyond  the 
grave,  but  Vergil  did  a  daring  thing  when  he  preached  the  doctrine  of 
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tke  divine  right  of  the  state.  This  he  accomplishes  by  sending  to  the  depths 
faf  Tartarus,  which  Aeneas  did  not  visit  but  which  was  described  to  him 
by^  the  Sibyl,  those  who  beti^yed  their  country  for  gold,  or  cheated  their 
cHents,  or  committed  adultery,  or  sold  justice,  or  hated  a  brother.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  Vergil  had  in  mind  the  Twelve  Tables,  the 
legal  Roman  code  that  every  schoolboy  knew  by  heart. 

Aeneas  at  last  comes  to  Elysiimi  and  into  the  presence  of  his  father, 
his  avowed  piu-pose  in  coming.  In  a  secluded  valley  he  finds  him  gazing 
upton  the  waters  of  a  river,  and  upon  the  souls  of  men  "as  many  as  the 
bees  in  summer."  The  river  is  Lethe,  the  River  of  Forgetfulness,  and 
the'  souls  are  those  destined  for  birth  into  the  upper  air.  These  are  the 
souls  of  the  future  great  men  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Note  that  Vergil 
is  here  teaching  not  the  Orphic  doctrine,  but  one  that  antedates  it  by 
many  millenniums,  a  doctrine  as  old  as  mankind  itself,  viz:  that  the 
soul  has  always  existed  and  will  continue  to  exist. 

Tlien  Vergil  imfolds  his  philosophy  of  life,  which  he  places  in  the 
mouth  of  Anchises: 

"Know  first,  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  main. 
The  moon's  pale  orb,  the  starry  train. 

Are  nourished  by  a  soul, 
A  spirit  whose  celestial  flame 
Glows  in  each  member  of  the  frame 

And  stirs  the  mighty  whole. 
Thence  souls  of  men  and  cattle  spring. 
And  the  gay  people  of  the  wing. 
And  the  strange  shapes  that  ocean  hides 
Beneath  the  smoothness  of  his  tides. 
A  fiery  strength  inspires  their  lives. 
An  essence  that  from  heaven  derives. 
Though  clogged  in  part  by  limbs  of  clay 
,  ^  And  the  dull  'vesture  of  decay." 

Hence  wild  desires  and  grovelling  fears. 
And  human  laughter,  human  tears: 
Immured  in  dungeon-seeming  night. 
They  look  abroad,  yet  see  no  light. 
Nay,  when  at  last  the  life  has  fled. 
And  left  the  body  cold  and  dead, 
E'en  then  there  passes  not  away 
The  painful  heritage  of  day; 
Full  many  a  long  contracted  stain 
Must  linger  deep,  perfwce,  in  grain. 
So  penal  sufferings  they  endure 
For  ancient  crime,  to  make  them  purer 
■  '  Some  hang  aloft  in  open  view 

For  winds  to  pierce  them  through  and  through. 
While  others  purge  their  guilt  deep-dyed 
In  burning  fire  or  whelming  tide. 
Each  for  himself,  we  all  sustain 
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The  durance  of  our  ghostly  pain; 

Then  to  Elysium  we  repair, 

The  few,  and  breathe  this  blissful  air: 

Till,  many  a  length  of  ages  past, 

The  inherent  taint  is  cleansed  at  last. 

And  nought  remains  but  ether  bright. 

The  quintessence  of  heavenly  light. 

All  these,  when  centuries  ten  times  told 

The  wheel  of  destiny  have  rolled. 

The  voice  divine  from  far  and  wide 

Calls  up  to  Lethe's  river-side. 

That  earthward  they  may  pass  once  more 

Remembering  not  the  things  before. 

And  with  a  blind  propension  yearn 

To  fleshly  bodies  to  return."  (Conington's  translation.) 

Let  US  Study  more  closely  the  basic  meaning  of  some  of  the  important 
wOTds  employed  by  Vergil. 

In  line  726  the  subject  of  alit  (sustains)  is  spiritus,  a  noun  derived 
from  the  verb  spiro,  meaning  'to  breathe,'  'to  blow,'  originally  without 
any  idea  of  intelligence  being  ccmnected  with  it.  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  root-idea  as  the  Greek  »Tt5>ui  (see  John  III:  8).  In  line  727 
he  uses  the  word  mens  as  the  subject  of  agitat.  Mens  is  altogether 
different  in  its  import  from  spiritus,  in  that  it  has  the  idea  of  intelligence 
behind  it,  and  that  intelligence  has  the  power  of  discrimination  or  judg- 
ment to  direct  the  impetus  of  its  own  forces.  Hence  mens  must  be 
translated 'Divine  Intelligence,'  in  contradistinction  to  5/»mV«5,  a  force 
without  intelligence,  mere  law,  or  the  resultant  momentimi  of  the  ex- 
pressed creative  fwee  of  divine  intelligence. 

In  line  730  the  word  vigor  is  used.  This  word  w  noun  is  derived 
from  the  verb  eigeo,  meaning  'that  which  has  strength  and  force  per  se'; 
so  the  noim  means  'force'  in  the  sense  of  'field  of  force'  in  the  terms  of 
electric  nomenclature.  Origo  has  the  meaning  of  'origin'  as  we  employ 
it  in  commcm  usage.  Seminibus  carries  the  idea,  |»imarily,  of  that 
which  has  the  power  to  grow  from  its  own  internal  force,  as  for  instance, 
the  seed;  but  here  it  has  the  force  of  'particles,'  or  rather,  it  seems,  it 
may  have  the  idea  of  that  which  physicists  call  'electrcms.'  Therefwe, 
we  may  well  translate  this  line:  "Fiery  is  the  force  and  heavenly  the 
origin  of  these  particles"  (electrons);  the  seminibus  being  the  par- 
ticles or  electrons  that  form  the  basic  substance  of  the  soul  of  hiunan 
beings,  the  essence  that  is  the  spiritual  true  element  of  man,  if  you 


In  line  733  is  found  the  wcffd  auras,  usually  translated  as  'heavenly 
light.'  But  I  would  not  so  interpret  it.  If  we  take  into  consideration 
the  meanings  of  the  words  as  given  above,  such  translation  becomes 
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absurd  and  meaningless.  The  word  may  mean  Might'  in  the  sense  that 
we  usually  assign  to  it;  but  it  can  mean  'light'  in  the  sense  that  the 
Theosophist  assigns  to  it,  viz.:  a  consciousness  of  its  (the  soul's)  own 
divinity  and  divine  origin.  If  we  interpret  lines  733-34  in  this  manner, 
we  are,  I  think,  interpreting  as  Vergil  wrote,  otherwise  we  are  interpreting 
evaythii^  in  a  literal  sense,  and  most  absurdly  literal,  and  thus  we 
utterly  fail  to  catch  the  occult  meaning  that  Vergil  surely  must  have 
had  in  mind.  So  let  us  translate:  Hence  arose  man's  fears,  his  desires, 
griefs,  and  joys,  nor  do  the  souls  discern,  pent  within  gloom  (ignorance) 
and  dark  prison-house,  the  'light  of  their  own  divinity'  (auras). 

According  to  Vergil's  philosophy,  death  does  not  wipe  out  the  stains 
of  ain  committed  in  the  body.  These  stains  leave  tiieir  mark  deep- 
ingrained  (penitus  iiwlescere)  and  can  be  removed  only  by  some  form 
of  atonement,  i.  e.,  by  paying  the  penalty  in  some  form  of  punishment. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  here  we  have  the  doctrine  of  Karma.  If  that 
is  not  it,  what  doctrine  have  we  here?  Any  other  would  detract  from  the 
(Jeep  learning  of  the  poet.  After  a  long  period  of  purification,  after  time's 
appointed  cycle  has  been  fully  run,  then  the  heavenly  intelligence  and 
divine  spark  is  left  pure  and  unpolluted.  After  this  the  soul  may  begin 
to  wish  to  return  to  and  dwell  within  hunian  bodies  again. 

This  is  NOT  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls  as  the  majority 
of  interpreters  would  have  us  believe,  but  the  doctrine  of  Reincarnation. 
The  same  doctrine  that  we  find  in  John  I:  14:  "The  Word  became  flesh 

and" dwelt  among  us."       Kh!  h  \dy«  a^  lytven  «ai  laK^maiTfy  Iv  i)/ilv. 

In  this  passage  the  word  ^°yo^  has  the  same  root  meaning  as  the  Latin 
mens.  It  has  three  primary  meanings,  (1)  Reason;  (2)  The  one  speak- 
ing; (3)  Means  of  communication.  The  first  is  the  meaning  in  the 
passage  quoted.  The  word  fopi  has  several  meanings.  In  the  singular 
it  means  'flesh';  in  the  plural,  'muscles  of  the  body';  then  following 
those  come  'human  nature,'  'human  kind.'  In  this  pass^e  it  is  a  kind 
of  zeugma  implying  the  ideas  of  'human  body'  and  'human  nature.' 
So  if  we  fully  interpret  (not  merely  translate)  the  passage,  we  have 
something  like  this:  'Reason  took  upon  itself  the  form  of  a  human  body 
and  the  nature  of  a  human  being.'  It  seems  to  us  that  Vergil  in  his 
famous  and  much  discussed  passage  teaches  Karma  and  Reincarnation, 
even  in  a  more  philosophical  and  direct  manner  than  the  great  Christian 
Apostle. 

There  is  very  little  more  of  importance  over  which  we  may  spend  our 
time,  except  to  call  attention  to  lines  848-853  in  which  Vergil  displays 
one  of  his  marvelous  moments  of  foresight,  sufficient  to  class  him  as  a  sea- 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  sufficient  genius  to  challenge  our  admiration: 
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Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  aera; 
Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  de  maimore  vultus; 
Orabunt  causae  melius,  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  eidera  dicent: 
Tu  regere  impeiio  poputoe,  Romane,  memento; 
Hae  tibi  enmt  artes;    padsque  inponere  morem, 
Pitrcere  aubjectis,  et  debellare  superbos. 

("Other  nations  will  mold  with  softer  grace  the  bronze  into  breathing,  life-like  form,  I 
doubt  not;  they  will  shape  the  living  countenance  from  the  marble;  they  will  more  fluently 
[dead  their  causes  at  the  t^ir,  and  with  their  dividers  mark  out  the  paths  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  foretell  the  time  of  the  ridng  stars;  thou,  O,  Roman,  make  it  thy  task  to  rule  the  peoples 
with  imperial  sway;  these  arts  are  thine,  to  impose  law  and  the  habits  of  peace  upon  thy 
subjects,  and  to  crush  the  haughty.") 

Conclusions  in  regard  to  Book  VI 

I.  Vergil  is  historical  in  re  the  Athenian  tribute  to  the  Cretan  mon- 
arch, for  archaeology  has  proven  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a 
great  Cretan  Empire  existed  whose  capitol  was  located  at  Knossos.  The 
great  building  that  is  called  in  legend  the  Labyrinth,  stands  exposed  to 
view  with  its  winding  corridors  and  passages,  with  its  walls  painted 
with  the  double  axe.  Archaeologists  have  advanced  a  theory  covering 
that  much  discussed  man-animal,  the  Minotaur.  Daedalus  and  Icarus 
are  a  memory  of  the  Fourth  Root-Race  that  made  its  way  to  the  now 
European  coast  by  means  of  some  kind  of  air-craft. 

II.  Vergil  gathered  together  the  vast  mass  of  teachings  relating  to 
the  realms  of  the  dead,  and  molded  them  into  a  more  or  less  consistent 
whole,  especially  teaching  the  horror  of  and  reptUsion  for  suicide;  teaching 
for  the  first  time  within  written  history  the  divine  right  of  the  state, 
and  emphasizing  the  reign  of  moral  law  beyond  the  grave. 

III.  He  teaches  the  dual  nature  of  man,  his  divine  origin,  his  fall 
into  sin  because  of  Reason's  failure  to  rule  the  animal  side  of  human 
nature;   and  above  ail.  Karma  and  Reincarnation. 

IV.  Vergil  teaches  that  Life  is  Love,  and  that  man's  mission  upon 
earth  is  Service  to  humanity  and  to  the  state. 
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"Is  the  soul,  when  under  the  influence  of  such  affections,  then  chiefly 
shackled  by  the  body?"  —  "How  so?"  —  "Because  every  pleasure  and 
pain,  with  a  nail  as  it  were,  nails  and  fastens  it  to  the  body,  and  makes  it 
of  the  natiue  of  the  body,  while  it  believes  those  things  to  be  true  which  the 
body  asserts  to  be  so.  For,  from  its  conformity  of  opinions,  and  identity 
of  pleasures,  with  those  of  the  body,  it  is  forced,  I  imagine,  to  become  identi- 
fied with  its  manners  and  habits,  insomuch  that  it  can  never  arrive  in  Hades 
pure,  but  must  always  depart  polluted  by  the  body,  so  that  it  speedily  sinks 
again  into  another  body,  and  grows  again  as  if  it  had  been  sown,  whence  it 
is  deprived  of  all  conununion  with  that  which  is  pure,  unspotted,  and  divine." 
—  Plato,  Phaedo,  transl.  C.  S.  Stanford  - 
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REINCARNATION,   AND   THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE HELD   IN  A.  D.  553:   by  the   Rev.   S.  J.   Neill 

T  is  the  aim  of  the  following  remarks  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  553,  A.  D.,  at  which,  some  have  thought,  a  ban  was  placed 
on  the  doctrine  of  Reincarnation. 


The  task  of  the  true  historian  is  a  very  difficult  one.  When  he  re- 
csxds  contemporary  events  there  is  always  the  difficulty  of  lack  of  proper 
perspective.  When  he  writes  of  the  past  there  are  other  difficulties: 
he  may  not  possess  si^fficient,  or  trustworthy,  authraities;  and  it  is  the 
besetting  danger  of  all  historians  to  picture  the  past  more  or  less  in  the 
light  of  the  present.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  writers  like  Grote,  or  Thirl- 
wall,  or  Mommsen,  or  Gibbon  giving  us  a  view  of  the  past  colored  by 
the  political  spectacles  of  the  present.  The  liberal  or  ccmservative,  the 
religious  radical,  or  the  ultra  orthodox  are  pretty  sure  to  see  the  facts 
in  the  light  of  their  own  preconceived  ideas,  and  therefore  to  present 
them  to  us  in  that  hght.  A  modem  writer  has  said  that  a  "  perfect  history 
would  be  a  full  recOTd  of  all  events,  words,  and  even  thoughts  of  the  past." 
If  that  be  so,  then  no  perfect  history  exists  other  than  that  written  in 
the  great  'book  of  life,'  the  astral  light,  from  which,  according  to  the 
Apocalypse,  all  will  be  judged  at  last. 

If  l^e  ordinary  historian  is  beset  with  many  difficulties,  the  ecclesi- 
astical or  religious  historian  is  beset  with  still  greater  ones.  It  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  religion,  or  the  lack  of  it,  to  give  a  strong  personal  element 
to  everything  which  is  placed  under  review.  Hence  it  is,  that  historians 
find  it  such  a  difficult  matter  to  write  a  really  good  history  of  early  Christi- 
anity: and  the  same  thing,  perhaps,  may  be  said  of  the  early  history  of 
all  reUgious  movements.  The  truly  cTtlical  spirit  is  hard  to  find;  by 
that  we  mean  the  spirit  of  the  well-informed  judge  (the  kritSs)  who 
is  quite  free  from  prejudice. 

When  we  consider  that  human  prc^ess  depends  on  the  lessons  gained 
by  experience  we  see  how  very  important  it  must  be  to  have  a  full  and 
correct  account  of  the  experience  of  individuals  and  nations  and  races. 
The  province  of  the  historian  is  twofold:  the  gathering  together  of  facts, 
and  the  study  of  the  meaning  of  those  facts.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
called  the  philosophy  of  history.  It  is  in  the  interpretation  of  the  facts 
that  we  find  one  historian  differing  so  much  from  another.  Soimd  judg- 
ment is  one  of  the  chief  qualities  of  the  genuine  historian.  This  includes 
a  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  and  a  placing  of  them  in  proper  order 
and  proportion.    If  this  is  not  done  it  is  just  as  possible  to  juggle  with 
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facts,  as  with  f^ures.  In  recent  times  historians  have  been  grouped  into 
two  main  classes;  those  whose  chief  aim  is  to  give  a  vivid  artistic  picture; 
and  those  who  make  this  subservient  to  as  full  and  accurate  a  statement 
of  facts  as  possible.  Rightly  viewed,  falsehood  does  not  bring  good  to 
any  one.    Truth  and  Good  are  ever  most  intimately  related. 

In  an  attempt  at  a  study  of  the  Cotmcil  held  at  Constantinople  under 
the  Emperor  Justinian  in  the  year  553,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  reincarnation,  one  very  soon  realizes  what  a  difficult  task 
has  been  undertaken.  To  declare  off-hand  that  the  Christian  Church 
at  this  Council  put  a  ban  on  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  and  chose  that 
of  hell  instead,  would  give  a  very  inadequate,  if  not  an  entirely  misleading 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  case.  The  truth  is  that  dogmas,  whether  in  the 
Christian  Church,  or  in  any  other  religion,  do  not  spring  into  existence 
all  at  once,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,'  armed  cap-d-pU. 
As  with  all  growth,  it  is  "first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  fiill  ccmi 
in  the  ear." 

To  not  a  few  readers  it  may  appear  to  be  a  simple  question  to  decide 
whether  or  not  reincarnation  was  brought  up  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople; and  if  so,  what  was  the  decision  of  the  Coimcil. 

Well,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  reincarnation  did  not  come 
up  as  a  special  issue  either  at  this  Council  or  at  any  other  Council. 

If  it  came  up  at  all  it  was  as  a  side  issue,  or  part  of  a  larger  question. 

If  we  could  get  back  to  the  atmosphere  of  that  time  we  should  at  once 
see  that  very  different  matters  filled  the  minds  of  men  in  those  days. 

Personal  matters,  bitter  opposition  to  some  person  or  some  party; 
and  in  order  to  condemn  that  person  or  party  lists  of  charges  were  for- 
mulated. The  bigger  and  more  liberal-minded  a  man  was  the  more 
'  likely  it  was  that  a  small-minded  man  should  try  and  tear  him  in  pieces. 
Of  course  it  is  the  old  story  —  the  desire  for  personal  power  —  and  this 
is  not  peculiar  to  early  Christianity;  we  find  it  in  all  religions,  in  all 
political  parties,  in  every  land  and  in  every  age  of  the  world.  The  passion 
for  domination  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest  stimibling-blocks  in  the 
path  of  humanity.  The  man  or  group  of  men  who  are  animated  by  this 
love  of  power  most  likely  do  not  confess  it  to  themselves,  and  certainly 
not  to  others.  They  profess  to  seek  the  'cause  of  religion'  —  'the  greater 
glory  of  God.'  They  seek  the  'good  of  others.'  With  these  and  similar 
statements  they  'hoodwink  themselves,  and  mislead  others.'  There  is 
always  some  plausible  reason.  Even  those  who  in  later  times  burnt  their 
fellowmen  at  the  stake  professed  a  high  motive;  it  was  to  'save  their 
souls,'  and  it  was  'better  that  the  body  should  perish  if  the  soul  might 
be  saved.'  Bigotry,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  and  intolerance,  have 
generally  clothed  themselves  in  high  pretensions.    Purity  of  doctrine. 
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the  cause  of  truth,  the  upholding  of  religion,  and  the  like,  these  are  the 
sheep's-clothing  under  which  the  wolf  has  torn  his  prey.  Hence,  when 
we  take  note  of  such  things  a  thousand  years  ago  and  more,  we  are  ob- 
serving certain  prominent  qualities  of  the  lower  side  of  human  nature 
common  to  all  ages  and  nations.  In  keeping  this  fact  in  view  we  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  other  fact  that  there  are  false  teachings  and  that  what 
poisons  the  mind  is  even  mwe  dangerous  than  what  poisons  the  body. 
But  the  attempt  to  root  out  the  false  teaching,  even  if  we  are  quite  sure 
it  is  so,  is  attended  with  risk;  and  the  advice  of  Jesus  was:  "let  the  tares 
and  wheat  grow  together  till  the  harvest,  then  the  reapers  will  separate 
the  tares  from  the  wheat." 

This  growth  of  the  love  of  power  and  rule  had  for  a  long  time  been 
repressed  in  the  early  Christian  Church.  There  had  been  a  number  of 
persecutions,  and  these  had  made  domination  difficult.  But  when  the 
Church  became  numerous,  and  strong,  and  especially  when  from  Con- 
stantine  onwards  it  became  the  avenue  to  much  political  influence, 
then  the  spirit  of  domination  grew  apace. 

It  had  been  distinctly  taught  by  Jesus  that  his  disciples  were  not  to 
permit  a  spirit  of  domination  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  rehgion. 

"Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over 
them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them.  It  shall 
not  be  so  among  you,  but  whosoever  will  be  great  amor^  you  slmll  be 
your  minister,  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  he  shall  be  your 
servant." 

And  both  Paul  and  Peter  wrote  in  similar  words  to  the  early  presbyters, 
and  warned  them  against  being  "lords  over  God's  heritage."  TTiis  was  in 
many  cases  unheeded.  The  result  was  a  growing  love  of  power  and  rule. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  Coimdl  of  Constantinople  in  553,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  chief  Bishop  in  the  West.  The  Bishops  of  the 
East,  who  were  in  some  cases  callKl  Patriarchs,  were  the  chief  rulers 
within  their  own  spheres,  the  only  overlord  being  the  Emperw  who 
reigned  at  Constantinople. 

It  may  seem  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  or  not  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  under  the  Emperor  Justinian,  condemned  reincarna- 
tion. If  reincarnation  is  a  fact  then  the  decision  of  any  munber  of  Ch^^•ch 
Synods  or  Councils  would  matter  as  little  as  did  the  opposition  of  the 
Church  to  the  fact  of  the  movement  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  or 
any  other  of  the  facts  of  science  which  ignorant  ecclesiastics  at  various 
times  have  opposed.  But  the  subject,  at  any  rate,  has  an  historical 
interest,  and  the  more  we  know  of  the  mistakes  as  well  as  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  the  wiser  we  should  be  to  meet  difficulties  in  the  future. 

In  trying  to  find  out  something  about  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
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and  what  it  did,  we  propose  to  glance  briefly  at  the  general  state  of  the 
wcffld  then  of  which  Justinian  and  the  clergy  were  only  prominent  details. 

The  present  is  always  rising  out  of  the  past,  and  mOTe  or  less  molded 
by  the  past.  Today  is  the  child  of  all  past  yesterdays.  The  Roman 
world  of  the  fifth  and  sbith  centuries  was  a  mass  of  elements  that  had 
been  swept  down  the  river  of  Time  from  a  far  antiquity.  The  images  of 
all  the  gods  were  there,  but  they  were  only  images.  Rome  itself,  and  all 
that  it  implied,  was  fast  becoming  the  ghost  of  its  former  greatness.  The 
sturdy  vigor  of  the  Republic  had  laid  up  a  heritage  of  energy  upon  which 
the  following  ages  lived  much  as  a  spendthrift  s(»i  lives  on  the  estate  he 
has  inherited  from  many  hardy  forefathers.  A  modem  writer  tersely 
describes  the  state  of  Rome  in  those  days  by  saying  that  the  wealth  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  Roman  world  poured  into  it,  and  the  only  thing 
that  went  out  of  it  was  manure!  This  is  hardly  just,  for  Rome  did  furnish 
laws  and  roads,  if  only  for  the  control  and  government  of  the  conquered 
and  much  taxed  provinces.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle,  but  it  should  be  a  very 
instructive  one,  that  nation  after  nation  has  fallen  into  the  dust  chiefly 
because  it  was  built  on  a  very  unstable  equilibrium.  The  laws  of  stability 
are  not  difficult  to  discover;  they  are  justice  and  judgment,  they  are 
equity  and  mercy;  truth  and  righteousness.  The  essential  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is  not  different  from  the  essential  natiire 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  "The  delight  of  doing  good,  originating  in 
love  and  operating  by  wisdom,"  says  the  great  Swedish  Seer,  "is  the 
very  essence  of  the  heavenly  life." 

As  nation  after  nation  grew  rich  from  conquests,  and  from  the  labor 
of  slaves  —  in  one  form  or  another  —  the  seeds  of  decay  were  sown, 
and  the  downfall  of  that  nation  oc  kingdom  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Egypt  and  Babylon,  Persia,  Palestine,  and  Greece,  all  crumbled  like  a 
piece  of  wood  affected  with  dry  rot.  Rome  became  for  a  time  the  refuge 
for  all  the  things  good  and  bad  that  the  great  river  of  Time  had  borne  oti 
its  bosom,  and  swept  in  eddies  into  quiet  comers  on  its  sands.  No  form 
of  Government  will  long  protect  a  nation  if  greed  of  gain,  love  of  domina- 
tion, and  a  lack  of  the  spirit  of  righteousness  and  equity  sap  the  vitals 
of  the  people.  Had  the  Christian  Church  maintained  in  its  purity  and 
strength  the  spirit  of  its  Founder  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it 
would  have  saved  Rome,  and  there  would  have  been  no  'Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.'  But  it  is  only  too  lamentably  true  that 
many,  especially  those  lording  it  over  others  in  the  Churches,  exhibited 
those  vices  that  weakened,  instead  of  the  virtues  which  ought  to  sustain 
a  nation.  Any  careful  reader  of  Church  history  cannot  fail  to  see  and 
deplore  the  spirit  of  cantankerousness  that  prevailed;  the  ^otism,  the 
love  of  getting  into  prominent  positions,  and  being  able  to  rule  over 
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others,  and  all  the  evils  which  those  qualities  produce.  These  qualities 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  bishops  were  a  source  of  dissension  and  weak- 
ness. And,  strange  to  say,  it  was  the  spirit  of  Greek  Philosophy  which, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  and  divided  the  Christian  communities, 
especially  in  the  East  and  in  Africa,  helped  the  forces  of  Isl^  to  make 
such  rapid  conquest  in  the  East ;  had  thae  been  no  bitter  divisions  between 
the  East  and  the  West;  had  there  been  no  himting  of  heretics  such  as 
Anus,  Nestorius,  and  many  others,  Islgm  might  have  been  confined  to 
Arabia  and  some  otho-  places  outside  of  Europe.  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  battle  over  an  iota,  between  homoiousion  and  homoousion, 
divided  the  East  and  the  West?  The  Greek  philosophy  had  been  absorbed 
in  large  measure  by  many  Christian  writers  and  one  result  was  an  age- 
long strife  over  the  hair-splitting  niceties  about  the  nature  of  the  Christ, 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Logos.  Was  Christ  the  same  nature  with  the 
Father,  or  only  of  a  similar  natiire?  Was  he  eternally  the  Son,  or  did  his 
S(mship  coimt  from  his  earthly  birth?  Was  the  Sonship  an  eternal  pro- 
ceeding firom  the  Fathw,  or  an  act  of  creation?  In  a  word,  these  Christian 
disputants  fought  over  the  great  problem  of  the  Infinite  and  the  finite 
which  has  ever  exercised  the  minds  of  men  ance  hmnan  beings  were 
capable  of  philosophizing.  Then  there  wctc  closely  allied  matters  of  dis- 
pute such  as  the  natiye  of  Christ  and  his  personality  —  was  there  only 
one  nature,  or  were  thwe  two  natures  in  one  person?  It  was  chiefly 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  person  of  Christ  that  men  fought  in  Con- 
stantinople, in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Africa,  in  the  days  of  Justinian.  Rein- 
carnation might  be  mentioned  incidentally  in  reference  to  the  teachii^s 
of  some  one  over  whom  a  bitter  personal  contest  raged,  but  neither  in 
Constantinople  nor  Nicaea  nor  during  the  early  centuries,  was  it,  as  far 
as  we  know,  broi^ght  up  by  itself  as  a  question  of  dispute.  It  never  was 
a  'Uve  issue,'  as  we  say.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of 
reincarnation  was  known  to  some  among  the  early  Christians  and  that 
there  are  several  texts  in  the  New  Testament  which  either  imply  it  or 
state  it  distinctly.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  fcH*  the  btUk  of 
the  people  a  futxu-e  life  with  Christ,  or  separated  from  him,  was  the 
prevalent  conception  —  in  other  words,  heaven  or  hell.  It  will  surprise 
anyonie  who  makes  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  survey  of  the  early  Christian 
communities,  and  of  the  ideas  they  held,  to  see  what  a  limited  thing,  and 
what  a  very  simple  thing,  the  teaching  was  at  first,  as  compared  with 
what  it  became  in  a  few  centiuies.  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  live  that  belief;  this  sums  up  the  early  Christian  position.  We  see 
this  very  clearly  in  that  general  letter  written  by  James  the  brother  of 
Jesus  to  the  early  Christians.  This  letter  was  very  probably  the  first 
thing  written  of  the  New  Testament,  even  before  any  of  Paul's  letters 
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—  and  not  aftw  them,  as  was  thought  for  a  time  by  many,  because  it 
seemed  that  James  was  combatting  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  The  Epistle  is  evidently  written  by  a  Jew;  it  is  permeated  all 
through  with  Jewish  thought,  simple  and  practical.  It  was  evidently 
written  by  one  who  was  in  a  position  to  address  such  advice  to  the  'twelve 
tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad.'  Now  James  was  not  only  the  Lord's 
brother,  but  was  president  of  the  apostolic  body  at  Jerusalem.  He, 
and  not  Peter  or  Paul,  was  the  acknowledged  head.  He  was  chairman 
or  president  of  the  first  Christian  Council,  that  was  held  at  Jerusalem, 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  the  other  Christians  met  to  decide  how  far 
Greek  Christians  were  to  be  governed  by  Jewish  ritual.  It  was  James 
and  not  Peter  nor  Paul  who,  after  hearing  the  various  speakers,  summed 
up  and  gave  the  decision.  This  decision  was  carried  to  the  various 
Churches  and  accepted  by  them.  Now  this  Council  is  very  important 
because  it  should  naturally  fwin  a  model  for  the  futxu-e  conduct  of  the 
Christian  Commimities.  It  would  seem  to  be  intended  for  that  piuTwse 
because  the  Apostles  were  then  living,  and  if  anybody  had  a  right  to 
decide  such  a  matter  they  had.  Instead  of  that  they  did  not  themselves 
decide.  The  form  of  procedure  was  this:  The  Christians  at  Antioch, 
where  the  dispute  took  place,  determined  to  send  representatives,  and 
chose  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  'certain  others.'  These  went  to  Jeru^em, 
and  the  first  Christian  Council  met  composed  of  these  representatives, 
and  the  Apostles  and  Presbyters,  or  Elders,  who  were  at  Jerusalem. 
Apparently  many  of  the  Jerusalem  Christians  were  present  at  the  Council, 
for  the  narrative  says,  "then  all  the  multitude  kept  silent  and  gave 
audience  to  Barnabas  and  Paul."  Peter  also  spoke,  but  he  had  no  special 
authority.  There  is  not  a  hint  that  he  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church. 
What  he  had  to  tell  was  about  himself,  how  he  had  preached  to  the 
Gentiles.  And  it  was  only  in  harmony  with  the  general  weakness  of 
character  in  the  man  who  denied  his  Master,  that  he,  after  having  boasted 
of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  should  show  Judaizing  tendencies.  Paul 
says:  "When  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch  I  withstood  him  to  the  face 
because  he  was  to  be  blamed."  (Gal.  2,  11.) 

The  result  of  the  discussion  was  that  James  as  president  gave  a  deddon. 
This  decision  was  sent  by  representatives  chosen  by  the  Council  — 
"apostles,  presbyters,  and  the  whole  Ch^^•ch"  — and  delivered  to  and 
accepted  by  the  Church  at  Antioch.  It  is  claimed  that  this  Council 
was  intended  to  form  a  model  for  the  future,  and  it  is  the  model  upon 
which  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  Chirch  has  been  molded  as  to  Govern- 
ment. Some  lawyers  and  Statesmen  have  looked  upon  that  form  of  re- 
presentative government,  with  right  of  appeal,  as  the  germ  from  which 
all  modem  liberal  government  has  sprung.    But  Church  historians  tell 
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us  that  nearly  all  parties,  ccmgr^ational,  and  episcopalian,  as  well  as 
Presbyterians,  claim  to  find  ground  to  support  them  in  that  famous  first 
Christian  Council  held  at  Jerusalem  towards  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  —  about  the  year  51. 

This  matter  has  been  mentioned  at  some  length  because  it  is  a  very 
vital  one,  in  many  respects.  It  is  a  standard,  and  we  can  compare  after- 
Councils  by  it,  and  see  how  far  many,  or  all  of  them,  depart  from  it,  both 
in  letter  and  in  spirit.  How  different  firom  the  time  when  Coxmdls,  such 
as  that  at  Constantinople  under  Justinian,  were  called  by  civil  rulers, 
and  to  suit  their  piuposes:  or  called  by  combative  bishops  to  further 
pers(mal  ends. 

Before  passing  from  this  first  Coimcil  there  is  one  matter  of  great 
moment  which  should  be  noticed.  This  is  the  expression:  "It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,"  which  was  used  in  the  letter  sent  by 
that  Council  to  the  Christians  at  Antioch.  The  meaning  which  appears 
on  the  surface  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  in  some  way  inspired  or  guided 
the  decision,  which  was  also  their  decision,  that  Jewish  restrictions,  except 
in  certain  points,  should  not  be  laid  on  Gentile  Christians.  Now  this 
phrase,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  an  accepted  one  for  Councils  to  use. 
The  general  Councils  were  looked  upon  as  infallible  when  the  Pope 
approved!  In  other  cases  Councils  were  held  to  be  superior  in  authority 
to  the  Popes.  As  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  above  phrase:  "It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,"  etc.,  may  it  not  be  the  quite  simple 
and  evident  one?  Peter  had  told  at  some  length  how  he  had  been  inspired 
by  God  in  a  vision  to  receive  certain  Gentiles  into  the  Church.  The 
Council,  having  this  statement  of  Peter  before  it,  put  the  matta-  in  the 
brief  form  we  see  it  in  the  letter  to  Antioch;  a  fuller  statement  might 
be:  "As  we  find  from  Peter  that  'it  seemed  good  to  the  holy  Ghost' 
that  Gentile  Christians  should  not  be  burdened  with  Jewish  restrictions; 
and  as  Paul  and  Barnabas  give  corroborative  testimcmy;  we  give  it  as 
our  finding  that  the  Gentile  Christians  in  Antioch  and  in  Syria  be  bur- 
dened with  as  few  Jewish  restrictions  as  possible;  but  they  should  abstain 
from  meats  offered  to  idols,  from  blood,  from  things  strai^led,  and 
from  fomicatirai." 

This  is  not  the  ordinary  explanation,  though  Neander,  and  one  or 
two  others,  lean  a  little  in  that  direction.  At  any  rate,  if  the  Voice  of 
God  indicated  a  certain  line  of  action  it  was  surely  redundant,  if  not 
blasphemous,  to  add,  "it  seemed  to  us  also"!  Not  in  this  manner  spake 
the  old  Jewish  prophets.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord"  was  their  form  of 
prophecy,  not  a  word  added  as  to  their  agreeing  with  it! 

After  this  Coimcil  at  Jerusalem  no  general  Council  was  held  tmtil 
that  at  Nicaea  in  325  under  the  Emperor  Constantine;   though  several 
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minor  assemblies  of  various  kinds  were  held  at  difEerent  places.  The 
first  of  which  we  have  any  information,  and  this  only  fragmentary, 
is  of  a  provincial  Council  at  Hia-apolis  held  in  Asia  in  order  to  condemn 
Montantis  and  Maximilla,  and  the  currier  Theodotus,  as  false  prophets. 
The  date  of  this  is  uncertain,  perhaps  it  occurred  about  160  or  180. 

Hamack,  writing  on  this  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Church  had 
reached  a  turning-point  in  its  career,  and  that  it  was  the  overthrow  of 
Montanism  and  Gnosticism  which  really  made  the  so-called  'Catholic' 
Church.  As  with  most  reUgious  movements  a  time  soon  comes  when  a 
change  sets  in.  The  ardor,  the  simplicity,  the  spirituality,  of  the  original 
impulse  become  mixed  with  the  worldly  spirit.  Then  a  reaction  against 
this  worldliness  is  started  by  a  few  zealous  persons. 

It  was  so  with  early  Christianity.  As  the  adherents  became  numerous, 
as  they  came  more  and  more  intimately  into  contact  with  other  forms  of 
philosophy,  and  the  worldly  spirit,  a  certain  commingling  took  place. 
This  made  some  raise  a  voice  for  greater  purity,  simplicity,  and  spirituali- 
ty, just  as  in  more  recent  times  we  have  the  Puritans,  Quakers,  Irvii^tes, 
and  others.  The  Montanist  movement  was  of  this  nature,  and  it  was 
opposed  by  the  ruling  element  in  the  Church.  The  chief  cause  of  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  was  that  Montanus  and  others 
sometimes  got  into  ecstatic  states,  and  gave  out  teachings  professedly 
from  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  could  not  be  tolerated,  for  it  wotild  have 
superseded  the  influence  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  generally.  So  the 
Montanists  were  excommunicated,  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  declared 
closed,  and  the  clergy  naturally  its  keepers  and  expounders. 

However,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Church  Fathers,  Tertullian, 
defended  Montanism,  and  declared  that  the  Church,  in  refusing  to  accept 
a  reforming  influence,  had  entered  on  the  path  of  decay. 

The  next  stage,  the  dispute  about  the  proper  time  for  observing 
Easter,  indicates  the  sort  of  spirit  which  was  taking  possession  of  the 
Church.  Having  declared  that  the  Bible  could  not  receive  any  additions, 
and  that  no  fresh  revelations  which  might  endanger  the  rule  of  the  bishops 
were  to  be  recognized;  the  clergy  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  were  at 
leisure  to  fight  over  trifles  such  as  the  day  on  which  to  keep  Easter! 
The  many  synods,  and  disputes,  and  letters  from  the  East  to  the  West 
over  this  matter  are  of  httle  moment  in  themselves,  but  the  whole  con- 
troversy serves  to  show  the  nature  of  the  spirit  which  was  at  work  in  the 
Church.  Following  up  this  line  of  review  we  shall  see  the  causes  which 
were  gradually  at  work  during  the  first  five  centuries,  and  which  led  to 
the  Second  so-called  Oecimienical  Council  held  at  Constantinople  in  553. 

{To  be  concluded) 
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(From  the  Chinese) 
By  Kenneth  Morris 

IT  was  a  puissant  Prince,  and  not  so  long  ago. 
Built  him  a  palace  here,  to  dwell  in  pure  delight 
Where  all  the  summer  long  the  jade-blue  waters  flow 
And  sparkle  to  and  fro  among  these  islands  bright. 
And  not  so  long  ago,  night  after  splendid  night. 
So  loud  the  lutany  and  song  that  filled  the  hall. 

They  could  not  hear  at  all  Time's  nor  the  sea-gulls'  flight, 
Nor  on  the  beaches  white,  the  wavelets  plash  and  fall. 

Down  from  the  mountains  now  the  mists  of  morning  flow. 

And  through  Tang  Taitsong's  halls  go  wandering  cold  and  white; 

And  none  forbids  the  wind  whither  he  will  to  blow. 

Through  windows  once  aglow,  now  hollow  and  reft  of  sight. 
Flapping  the  tattered  blinds,  bellying  scarlet-bright 

Curtains  that  moulder  now  undrawn  along  the  wall; 

And  the  sea-birds  fly  through,  crying  in  the  eerie  night, 

And  sighing  through  the  night,  the  wavelets  plash  and  fall. 

Starlight,  where  once  the  golden  dragon  lamps  did  glow; 

Dimness,  for  orange  glow,  vermeil  and  silver  light; 
And  lute  and  lutanist  long  since  are  laid  a-low; 

Singer  and  song  she  sang  long  since  are  silent  quite. 

Only  the  silver  clouds  still  on  the  waters  bright 
Are  glassed;  the  sea-gulls  still  along  the  sea-rim  call, 

As  when  Tang  Taitsong  came  in  all  his  glory  and  might. 
And  paced  the  beach  at  eve,  and  heard  the  wavelets  fall. 

L'Enmi: 

Long  since?    — Indeed,  indeed,  'tis  not  so  long  ago — 
Not  many  autumns  since — not  long  ago  at  all — 

And  where  is  Taitsong  now?    Where?    — Soft  the  sea-winds  blow; 
Soft  on  the  beaches  low  the  wavelets  plash  and  fall. 

International   Tktosopkical  HeadquOTters 
Point  Loma,  California 
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THE    ETERNAL    PILGRIM:    by  H.  Travers.  M.  A. 

|HEOSOPHY  comes  to  uphold  the  truth;    and  what  truth 

g  can  be  more  vital  to  humanity  in  all  ^es  than  that  man  is 

^  a  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  conscious  evolution, 

i  and  therefore  able,  by  the  use  of  his  will  and  intelligence, 

to  advance  indefinitely  on  a  path  of  perfection?    Man,  the  god  in  an 

earthly  tabernacle,  is  ever  prone  to  forget  his  divine  nature  and  to  yield 

weakly  to  his  lower  nature;   but  from  age  to  age  the  Spirit  is  reborn, 

great  Teachers  and  Helpers  appear,  and  man  is  reminded  once  more  of 

his  own  divinity.    Such  a  reminder  is  now  being  given  by  Theosophy, 

at  a  time  when  materialistic  ideals  have  prevailed  both  in  religion  and 

science,  coloring  the  whole  of  life,  and  bringing  us  to  a  serious  cri^s. 

The  prevalent  one-sided  view  of  evolution  cannot  satisfy  the  intellect 
or  the  heart;  but  it  can  and  does  exercise  a  baneful  hypnotic  influence 
over  men's  minds,  and  should  be  relegated  to  the  past  along  with  our 
other  mistakes,  to  make  way  tor  broader  and  more  logical  views  of  evolu- 
tion. While  influential  people  are  setting  up  in  our  schools  and  museiuns 
images  of  degenerate  human  types,  and  telling  us  that  such  was  our 
ancestry,  Theosophy  holds  up  to  our  view  the  type  of  God-like  man,  as 
exemplified  in  the  greatest  and  noblest  characters  of  all  history.  The 
following  quotation  illustrates  a  view  taken  by  many  people  who  seek  to 
reconcile  the  claims  of  science  and  religion: 

"We  are  coming  to  recognise  that  the  gradual  development  of  man  out  of  lower  forms  of 
life  made  him,  at  the  appropriate  stage  of  that  development,  responsive  to  a  higher  form  of 
consciousness  than  other  animals  possess:  he  became  an  organ  through  which  the  universal 
consciousness  could  express  itself  as  mind  and  spirit."  —  Spiritual  Guidance  in  Quaker  Ex- 
perience, by  William  C,  Braithwaite. 

And  the  following,  from  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  represents  the  Theo- 
sophical  view; 

"Man  is  certainly  no  special  creation,  and  he  is  the  product  of  Nature's  gradual  perfective 
work,  like  any  other  living  unit  on  this  Earth.  But  this  is  only  with  regard  to  the  human 
tabernacle.  That  which  lives  and  thinks  in  man  and  survives  that  frame,  the  masteri»ece 
of  evolution  —  is  the  'Eternal  Pilgrim,'  the  Protean  differentiation  in  space  and  time  of  the 
One  Absolute  'unknowable.'  "  —  The  Secret  Doctrine,  II,  728. 

The  continual  harping  on  the  animal  affinities  of  man's  organism, 
supported  by  erroneous  theories  of  evolution,  enco^^^ges  the  idea  that 
man  is  a  creatiu-e  of  instincts  and  natural  forces,  destined  to  move  in  a 
circle  in  obedience  to  laws  which  he  cannot  control.  It  tends  to  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  human  native,  and  ignores  or  depreciates  the  divine  side 
of  human  character.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  even  amount  to  a  denial 
and  repudiation  of  this  higher  nature  —  the  worst  sin  a  man  can  commit. 
Though  this  denial  may  be  only  intellectual,  yet  even  so  it  tends  to 
spread  its  influence  over  the  character,  and  may  subtly  poison  the  springs 
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of  our  moral  life.  This  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  insist  on  man's 
spiritual  descent,  and  to  show  that  all  science,  so  far  as  based  on  un- 
assailable fact  and  logical  inference,  supports  the  ancient  teaching. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  science  or  any  other  authority  for  the 
proof  of  self-evident  facts;  and  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  man  is  en- 
dowed with  a  self-conscious  mind,  which  enables  him  to  contemplate 
his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  to  develop  his  character  by  deliberate 
resolve.  The  work  of  man  is  left  uncompleted  at  his  death;  and,  if  we 
read  the  writings  of  those  who  argue  for  the  soul's  immortality,  we  shall 
find  them  using  this  argxmient,  and  saying  that  God  could  never  have 
created  man  with  such  an  endowment,  only  to  cut  him  off  for  ever  after 
a  few  brief  years.  And  they  infer  that  man  is  destined  to  a  career  of 
continued  self-improvement  in  a  future  world  or  state.  But,  owing  to 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient  teaching  of  reincamaticm,  they  do 
not  get  far  with  their  argument.  Nevotheless,  the  salient  truth  stands 
out  —  that  man  is  bipartite,  compact  of  an  immortal  and  a  mortal  part; 
and  that  his  self-conscious  mind  has  qualities  that  distinguish  it  radically 
from  the  animal  mind  and  render  it  superior  to  all  mortality.  Accepting 
then  this  peculiar  mind  of  man  as  a  fact,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  study 
it,  in  accordance  with  the  familiar  Platonic  axiom,  "Know  thyself!" 
And  this  can  be  done  independently  of  any  study  of  evolution.  Yet 
a  study  of  evolution  will  greatly  help. 

First  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  logical  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
evolution.  It  means  the  process  of  growth  and  development  which  ensues 
from  the  interaction  between  spirit  and  matter;  and  in  no  way  can 
we  avoid  postulating  this  duality  as  lying  at  the  root  of  all  motion  and 
life.  Even  the  most  materialistic  science  has  to  use  the  terms  force  and 
matter,  or  energy  and  inertia.  We  do  not  know  what  either  energy  or 
inertia  is  in  itself;  except  that,  being  components  of  matter,  they  must 
be  immaterial.  Hence,  from  the  viewpoint  of  physical  science,  they  are 
abstractions,  though  they  must  be  realities  on  another  plane  of  cognition. 
Science  seems  to  be  in  doubt  whether  the  life-force  that  promotes  the 
evolution  of  matter  is  in  matter  itself  ot  comes  into  matter  from  outside; 
but  in  either  case  it  has  to  recognise  that  such  a  life-force  must  exist. 
Perhaps  the  essential  difference  between  the  materialistic  view  and  that 
of  Theosophy  is  that  the  former  regards  the  life-force  as  blind  and  un- 
intelligent, whereas  Theosophy  regards  it  as  intelligent  and  as  being  a 
spark  of  the  universal  mind. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  there  are  two  possible  views  of  evolution, 
one  of  which  looks  upward  from  below,  while  the  other  looks  downward 
from  above.  Science  represents  evolution  as  a  process  tending  upwards 
from  matter;  the  other  view  represents  evolution  as  a  process  by  which 
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spirit  descends  into  matter  and  becomes  ever  more  and  more  mataialized. 
Both  views  must  be  held  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  for  both  processes 
are  going  on  simultaneously;    indeed  they  are  inseparable. 

Materialism  and  Theosophy  start  at  different  ends  in  their  scheme 
of  the  universe.  The  former  starts  from  matter  and  gives  us  a  picture 
of  a  chaos  of  inert  matter,  coming  mysteriously  to  life,  and  slowly  gaining 
more  life  and  acquiring  intelligence,  until  through  long  ages,  man  himself 
is  evolved.  This  is  a  very  upside-down  picture  of  the  universe,  and 
shocks  the  mind  with  its  idea  of  purposelesaness.  Theosophy  begins 
with  mind,  and  makes  mind  and  intelligence  the  fundamental  fact  in 
the  universe;  and  then  seeks  to  derive  everything  from  the  universal 
mind.  A  study  of  Theosophical  cosmogony  will  show  that  the  three 
fundamental  hypostases  are  (1)  The  Absolute  Unknowable,  (2)  Cosmic 
Mind,   (3)   Cosmic  Matter.* 

All  evolution  is  the  result  of  Cosmic  Mind  acting  in  Cosmic  Matter, 
whereby  are  produced  the  visible  living  organisms,  including  all  the 
natural  kingdoms,  down  to  the  mineral;  and  whereby  also  are  produced 
many  beings  that  are  not  physical  at  all  —  for  the  imiverse  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  what  we  can  see.  But,  though  the  life-spirit  passes 
successively  through  these  various  forms,  the  progress  is  not  continuous, 
for  there  are  distinct  breaks  between  the  several  kingdoms,  and  these 
kingdoms  are  separated  from  each  other  by  discrete  (not  continuous) 
degrees.  Even  within  the  several  kingdoms,  we  find  discrete  degrees, 
separating  one  species  from  another,  with  no  visible  connecting  links  — 
one  of  the  puzzles  of  science.  All  this  means  that  a  large  part  of  evolu- 
tion takes  place  elsewhere,  and  that  the  organisms  which  we  see  are 
only  separate  stages  in  the  process.  The  universal  life-spirit  is  ensouled 
in  a  'Monad,'  which  may  be  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  and  the  work 
of  evolution  is  performed  on  these  Monads,  which,  as  they  reach  certain 
stages,  appear  physically  on  earth.  This  is  why  science  cannot  discover 
the  missing  links  in  evolution. 

All  evolution,  then,  is  the  accomplishment  of  divine  purpose,  achiev- 
ing itself  through  the  manifestation  of  the  powers  of  the  Universal  Mind 
in  Cosmic  Matter.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  man  is  merely  a 
culminating  product  of  this  particular  line  of  evolution.  Theosophy, 
repeating  the  ancient  teachings,  declares  that  nature  unaided  is  unable 
to  produce  man,  but  can  do  no  more  than  produce  a  highly  evolved  or- 
ganism for  the  use  of  the  man  that  is  to  be.  Man  himself  existed  as  a 
non-corporeal  being  for  ages  before  he  acquired  a  physical  body.  He 
is,  in  fact,  defined  as  an  incarnate  god.    His  spiritual   hneage  is  far 
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older   than    his   physical  heredity.      He  is  essentially  a  divine  being. 

The  incarnation  of  man  was  a  necessary  step  in  the  completion  of 
the  evolutionary  plan.  It  entailed  upon  man  the  temporary  loss  of 
many  of  his  powers;  but  this  loss  was  accompanied  by  the  assurance  of 
acquiring  still  greater  powers  in  the  long  run.  Man  was  not  able  at 
first  to  master  the  animal  nature  with  which  he  had  associated  himself; 
and  he  experienced  what  is  known  as  the  'Fall';  but  the  'Redemption' 
lies  ever  in  prospect.  This  ancient  doctrine  gives  an  epitome  of  hximan 
history,  and  by  its  light  we  can  interpret  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  of  humanity.  All  facts  discovered  by  science  must  necessarily 
confirm  this  view.  In  order  to  buttress  other  views,  theorists  have  to 
distort  the  facts.  We  do  not  find  that  races  begin  in  savagCTy  and  then 
proceed  upwards  to  civilization,  but  we  find  that  races  begin  in  enlighten- 
ment and  then  give  way  to  materialism  until  they  decline;  and  that 
then  the  light  is  taken  up  by  another  race,  which  in  its  turn  passes  through 
the  same  cycle.  The  ancient  Egyptians  have  steadily  declined  from  the 
earliest  periods  we  can  trace.  All  races  have  spoken  of  the  'gods,  demi- 
gods, and  heroes'  who  first  taught  and  inspired  their  ancestors,  and  have 
preserved  in  their  symbolic  mythologies  the  records  of  their  past  glory. 
Human  evolution  is  a  continually  repeated  drama  of  the  descent  of  spirit 
into  matter.  But  within  the  brief  period  that  we  call  history,  we  can  find 
no  instance  of  a  race  that  has  passed  through  all  its  stages;  no  race  that 
has  survived  the  decline  into  materialism  and  won  through  to  a  resurrec- 
tion. Yet  such  is  the  true  destiny  of  races  as  of  individuals;  and  if  we 
can  find  no  such  period  within  our  ken,  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  remote 
past  or  the  nearer  future  may  not  have  witnessed,  or  may  not  witness 
such  a  consummation.  And  even  when  a  race  perishes  and  goes  down  in 
premature  decay,  the  light  is  not  lost,  and  the  evolutionary  plan  halts 
not;  for  the  work  is  taken  up  by  succeeding  races. 

Thus  we  of  today  are  the  heirs  of  all  past  ages;  and  within  man  is 
concealed  the  seed  of  boundless  powers  yet  unfolded  but  awaiting  un- 
foldment.  It  is  indeed  well  that  man  should  be  reminded  of  his  spiritual 
heirloom,  of  which  some  would  seek  to  deprive  him.  The  truth  holds 
good  for  both  the  race  and  the  individual.  Individual  man  is  only  half 
incarnated;  and  whenever  he  is  able  to  prepare  the  soil,  the  divine  seed 
is  ready  to  grow,  xmfolding  powers  that  he  little  dreamed  himself  pos- 
sessed of.  And  so  also  with  man  the  race.  Whoiever  the  soil  can  be 
made  ready,  there  are  infinite  seeds  from  the  past  ready  to  grow  up 
and  blossom  into  wonderful  life. 

Shall  the  Eternal  Pilgrim  lose  his  way,  fall  asleep  in  the  enchanted 
garden,  become  enslaved  to  the  giant  of  despair,  or  squander  his  soul 
in  Vanity  Fair?    Shall  he  lend  ear  to  voices  that  whisper:   "Thou  art 
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as  the  beasts  that  perish;  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry;  for  tomorrow 
we  die"?  Or  shall  he  not  rather  say  to  himself:  "I  am  verily  the  King's 
son,  and  none  shall  deprive  me  of  my  heritage  and  kingly  rights"? 

Man  has  to  understand  his  lower  nature  and  learn  that  it  has  no  right 
to  impose  its  laws  upon  his  soul;  but  that  the  real  law  of  his  soul  is  that 
of  his  higher  nature.    Then  the  Eternal  Pilgrim  will  have  returned  home. 

AN    ARTISTS    IMPRESSIONS    OF    HAWAII: 
by  Edith  White 

^  HERE  is  a  charm  about  Hawaii  that  none  can  resist.  The 
^  soft  breezes  of  the  tropical  seas,  the  luxuriance  of  nature, 
2«  woo  the  imagination  from  the  call  to  strenuous  action,  and  the 
H  psychology  of  sense-delights  pervades  the  very  atmosphere. 

And  Nature's  brown-skirmed  children,  the  native  Hawaiians,  add 
their  touch  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  place.  Groups  of  them  are 
seen  along  the  way,  weaving  into  fragrant  wreaths,  or  kis,  as  they  call 
them,  the  feathery-stamened  white  or  straw-yellow  blossoms  of  the 
ginger  plant.  There  is  a  pretty  custom,  distinctively  Hawaiian,  to  be- 
deck the  parting  traveler,  at  the  steamer,  with  leis  aroimd  the  hat,  the 
neck  and  waist.  If  you  chance  to  have  a  wide  acquaintance,  you  may 
be  fairly  obscured  by  these  sweet-scented  tributes. 

Honolulu's  greatest  attraction  is  Waikiki  Beach.  All  the  world  has 
heard  of  it,  yet  no  word-painting  nor  painter's  brush  can  ever  convey 
the  full  impression  of  its  sparkling  amethyst  and  emerald  tints  flashing 
upon  the  pale  blue  surface  of  the  waves.  The  beach  is  skirted  by  luxurious 
homes,  with  lawns  reaching  down  to  meet  the  white  coral  sands.  A 
unique  and  artistic  adjunct  of  the  Hawaiian  home  is  the  lanai,  an  ex- 
tended and  inclosed  veranda,  wherein  art  treasures,  books,  music  and 
rare  ferns  contribute  to  social  enjoyment  and  family  comfort. 

But  the  affluent  are  not  alone  in  their  love  of  beauty  and  art.  The 
soul  of  the  craftsman  speaks  in  the  most  primitive  native.  The  natural 
resoxirces  of  the  islands  are  abundant  and  the  fingers  of  the  women  are 
deft  at  weaving.  For  example,  they  make  exquisite  hats  of  the  black 
stems  of  the  maidenhair  fern. 

For  the  artist  there  are  in  Hawaii  attractions  innumerable  —  blossom 
and  fruitage  everywhere;  a  fairyland  of  glens  and  tropical  luxuriance 
with  rugged  mountains  and  rocky  headlands  in  bold  contrast.  For  the 
tourist  there  is  a  charm  memory  cannot  lose.    Mark  Twain  wrote  of  it : 

"No  other  land  could  so  longingly  and  beseechingly  haunt  me,  sleeping  and  waking,  as 
this  one.  Its  balmy  airs  will  be  always  blowing,  its  summer  seas  flashing  in  the  sun;  the 
pulsing  of  its  surf  beating  in  my  ear." 
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ANOTHER  CHANCE,  OR  THE  DIVINA  COMMEDIA  OF 
EVAN  LEYSHON:  by  Patton  H.  MifTkin 

§VAN  LEYSHON  lay,  as  he  well  knew,  not  far  from  death. 
He  had  returned,  the  evening  before,  to  the  place  that  served 
him  for  a  home,  knowing  well  that  his  last  drink  was  drunk, 
and  that  he  would  trouble  the  police-court  cells  no  more. 
And  then  he  had  spent  the  night  on  the  bare  boards  of  the  room  that 
sheltered  him,  coughing  and  spitting  blood  and  agonizing.  That  he  had 
that  shelter  at  all,  he  owed  to  the  fact  that  there  yet  may  be  grace  in  the 
very  far  fallen.  Once  he  had  almost  tiuned  the  woman  of  the  house 
from  the  road  to  hell;    and  she  remembered  it. 

Death  —  what  was  it?  He  used  to  know,  he  thought.  But  now  — 
well,  why  care?  It  might  at  least  be  rest.  Damnation!  what  did  he  want 
with  rest?    He  had  had  a  soul  in  him,  once.    He  had  never  sought  death 

—  as  many  like  him  do  daily.  He  wanted  a  chance  to  struggle  on;  yes, 
at  bottom  that  was  what  he  wanted:  to  fight  on,  with  the  bare  hope 
that  he  might  not  die  —  go  out  at  last  and  be  at  an  end  —  ashamed. 
Oh,  hell,  hell,  hell,  what  a  rotten  wreck  his  life  had  been! 

An  dme  damnie,  you  would  say,  if  ever  there  was  one;  humanity 
reduced  to  something  like  its  lowest  terms,  so  it  still  be  human.  There 
are  lower  grades  —  that  yet  wear  all  the  outward  trappings  of  fine  success, 
and  shine  in  society;  and  make  that  their  business — and  to  allure. 
Evan  Leyshon,  certainly,  had  reached  no  such  bad  eminence.  He  was 
one  of  those  that  small  boys  torment  as  they  pass  in  the  streets,  and  that 
appear  weekly  before  the  magistrates:  'drunk  and  disorderly;' — a 
fellow  with  a  little  chin,  to  draw  a  pitying  Poor  devil!  from  any  charitably- 
minded  Levite  passing  by. 

■  Furies  came  about  him  as  he  lay,  to  hiss  and  scourge.  Few,  I  suppose, 
would  have  seen  Aeschylean  Tragedy 

"In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by," 

in  that  room  of  an  evil  house  in  the  slums;  yet  here  vultures  tore  Prome- 
theus; and  here  Orestes  fled  over  dim  Aegeans  of  thought;  and  I  marvel 
if  there  were  no  august  figures  on  the  heights  to  mourn  over  that  one; 
no  aegissed  Pallas  to  be  evoked  for  this. 

"Failure,  failure,  miserable  failure!"  hissed  the  Furies.  "How  long 
since  you  used  to  gather  the  crowds  in  the  Hayes,  to  set  the  world  right 
with  wild  words  flung  to  them?  Where  are  your  lofty  ethics  now;  your 
fits  and  gleams  of  tender  poetry;    your  flaming  rhetoric  of  idealism?" 

—  It  was  true;  there  had  been  a  time  when  people  said  he  would  have 
made  a  better  preacher  than  any  in  the  city;  though  already  far  fallen 
then,  and  his  highest  possibilities  all  disappointed.    Would  have  made? 
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—  actually  was.  In  vino  Veritas,  said  the  moralizers;  though  'half  seas 
over,'  the  fellow  rang  true;  pleading  for  things  he  did  passionately  believe 
in,  and  they  were  great  things.  — The  remnant,  only,  of  a  wasting 
treasure,  even  then. 

"And  how  long,"  sneered  the  Furies,  "since  you  came  up  from  the 
gray  house  at  Rhesolfen  with  that  little  sheaf  of  verses  in  your  bag,  and 
the  knowledge  that  a  thousand  more  were  hovering  in  the  air  about  you, 
waiting  to  be  discovered  and  writt^?  How  long  is  it,  you  drink-drenched 
wastrel,  since  you  were  going  to  sing  a  new  light  and  beauty  to  the  world?  " 

"Thirty  years,"  moaned  Evan  Leyshon.  He  remembered  those 
bright  days  miserably.  For  him  the  outer  world,  then,  had  been  a  mere 
transparency  through  which  the  splendor  of  the  Spirit  shone.  He  had 
been  familiar  with  invisible  dawns  and  sunsets,  and  not  ungifted  to  make 
others  feel  what  he  saw.  He  had  stirred  great  hopes;  in  his  work,  though 
youthful  and  imperfect,  there  had  been  something  unmodem,  startling; 
he  had  seen  the  passers  by  on  the  common  pavements,  beautifully  shining 
and  majestic  like  demigods  of  old.  It  was  not  altogether  foolish  partiality 
that  made  old  Joshua  Morgan,  after  reading  the  sheaf  of  verses,  descry 
in  them  Shelleyan  promise,  and  mutter  things  about  "a  pardUke  spirit 
beautiful  and  swift."  But  the  promise  had  never  been  fulfilled.  Beyond 
those  juvenilia,  he  had  written  practically  nothing.  A  couple  of  years 
in  the  city  finished  the  poet  in  him,  and  since  then  he  had  been  going 
almost  steadily  down.  He  had  had  a  work  to  do  in  the  world,  and  he 
had  done  none  of  it. 

There  are  some  crowns  all  the  Northern  Aurora  without,  and  within 
woimding  desperate  thorns.  The  'fatal  gift'  is  less  often  possession  than 
vision  of  the  'impitiable  daemon'  Beauty.  Osiris  and  Typhon  come  not 
together  in  the  same  age  and  land  merely,  but  again  and  again  in  the 
same  breast.  Evan  Leyshon's  was  a  case  in  point.  The  crown  had 
begim  to  glimmer;  but  only  the  wounding  of  the  thorns  increased.  He 
had  possessed  in  a  measure  the  gift;  and  it  had  proved  indeed  fatal.  It 
was  now  a  Typhon's  victory  that  lay  dying  in  the  slum  room  somewhere 
behind  Bute  Street  by  the  docks. 

And  yet,  too,  Osiris  has  a  thousand  lives  in  him;  he  is  sometimes 
desperately  hard  to  kill.  You  see  him  buried  at  the  cross  roads;  yet 
can  never  go  by  without  suspecting  tremors  of  the  groimd.  Or  you  see 
the  stone  rolled  up  over  the  mouth  of  his  sepulchre;  yet  can  never  be 
sure  that  what  you  hear  from  it  thereafter  is  only  the  howling  and  prowl- 
ing of  hyaenas.  Evan  Leyshon  knew  that  he  was  dying,  and  whimpered 
miserably  at  the  knowledge.  The  whimper  belonged  to  his  condition; 
it  was,  however,  the  expression  through  that  of  Osirian  rebellion  some- 
where far  within.    Thirty  years  of  decline  and  fall:  nearly  ten  of  utter 
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abjectness:   had  not  been  enough  quite  to  convince  Osiris  he  was  dead. 

So  the  morning  passed  by;  and  with  the  afternoon  came  Captain 
Ehas  Elias. 

Captain  Elias  Elias  was  a  man  of  God.  A  Celtic  sense  of  the  unseen, 
and  what  they  call  ' caredigrwydd  Cyniru'  —  the  native  kindliness  of  the 
Welsh  peasant  — to  begin  with;  a  Calvinistic  chapel  on  the  Cardigan 
coast,  to  mold  the  former  quality  during  his  early  years;  and  then  long 
night  watches  at  sea,  given  over  to  wrestlings  with  the  spirit  and  the 
elements,  to  bring  the  whole  to  fruition:  had  made  him  what  he  was. 
Ten  years  back  he  had  left  the  merchant  service,  taken  a  house  in  Grange- 
town,  and  devoted  himself,  as  he  said,  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  It 
meant  haimting  the  slums,  seeking  out  the  sick  and  dying  ^  all  whose 
condition  put  them  at  his  mercy;  ministering  with  the  gentleness  of  a 
deep  and  tender  nature  to  their  material  needs;  doctoring  them  himself, 
when  the  peril  was  not  too  great,  out  of  his  sea  medicine-chest  and  his 
old  experience  as  skipper  and  doctor  of  the  good  ship  Ovingkam,  of  Cardiff; 
and  tiien  letting  loose  upon  them  his  flaming  imagination  in  bedside 
sermons  and  prayer.  'Flaming'  imagination  is  the  word.  What  with 
a  hundred  storms  at  sea,  and  Lord  knows  how  many  revival  services 
on  land,  there  was  little  in  the  geography  of  Gehenna  that  the  old  fellow 
did  not  know.  He  knew  the  sea,  and  he  knew  the  slums,  and  he  knew, 
or  had  known,  the  cliffs  and  lanes  between  Mwnt  and  Aberporth;  but 
he  knew  hell  much  better.  In  the  spirit  he  had  rounded  all  the  Horns 
in  Hades.  Screaming  winds  and  black  billows  from  the  Pole  had  taught 
him  to  picture  the  roar  of  the  flame  that  dies  not,  the  overwhelmingness 
of  eternal  doom;  from  the  fearful  valleys  between  the  wave-mountains, 
he  had  learned  the  horror  of  the  Bottomless  Pit.  At  his  best,  (the  cap- 
tain's), Dante  could  not  be  more  vivid,  nor  Milton  armed  with  more 
grandiose  gloom.  — Queer,  cross-eyed,  brown-bearded,  tender-hearted 
old  Apostle  of  Damnation,  I  wonder  what  kind  of  karma  will  be  yours, 
for  all  that  unflagging  benevolence  and  cruelty! 

Captain  Elias  had  long  since  marked  down  Evan  Leyshon  as  lawful 
jffey.  Sometimes  he  had  come  on  him  so  far  gone  as  to  be  passive;  and 
had  had  occasion  then  for  inly  exultation:  another  soul  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  snatched  from  the  talons  of  Sathan.  Generally,  however,  the  poor 
wretch  would  fight  back  with  fitful  gleams  of  energy;  Osiris  being  uneasy 
in  his  tomb.  This  afternoon  the  captain  saw  at  once  that  all  skirmishing 
was  over,  and  the  main  battle  waiting  to  begin.  After  preliminaries, 
that  is  to  say,  pertaining  to  this  world,  and  to  the  captain's  better  nature. 
He  sent  for  the  nearest  doctor  —  a  personal  friend  of  his  own;  and  heard 
what  he  expected:  that  Leyshon  could  hju-dly  last  a  day.  —  Workhouse 
infirmary?    That  would  hardly  suit  his  plans;  he  himself  would  assume 
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responsibilities  there  where  he  was.  —  Well,  well;  it  was  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  moving  him,  anyway.  And  there  wasn't  a  better  nxirse  in 
Cardiff  than  old  Elias.  "But  be  merciful  to  the  poor  devil,  as  you  expect 
mercy,  captain!"  So  E>r.  Bumham,  departing;  and  added  to  himself: 
"Queer  old  cuss  —  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Taffies!" 

It  was  the  captain's  intention  to  be  merciful;  it  always  was.  Here 
was  a  case  for  the  tender  amenities,  not  the  terrors,  of  his  theology. 
It  was  always  so  —  always  in  love  —  that  he  went  to  his  work.  First 
he  called  in  the  woman  of  the  house,  and  paid  her  handsomely  to  watch 
during  his  short  absence.  Then  off  home  with  him  in  a  cab,  and  back 
within  an  hour  with  his  own  camp-bedstead  and  bed,  and  what  else  he 
deemed  necessary.  But  for  his  housekeeper,  he  would  have  carried 
Leyshon  home;  but  she  was  always  'nassty'  on  such  occasions,  and  he 
thought  this  the  better  plan.  With  the  skill  of  a  trained  nurse  and  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother,  he  got  his  patient  undressed,  washed,  and  to  bed; 
and  all  to  an  accompaniment  of  gentle  terms  of  endearment  in  the  two 
languages.  Then,  out  with  his  spectacles  and  big  Bible,  and  to  reading; 
and  after  the  readji^,  to  expatiating  and  exhortation.  His  intentions 
were  still  most  gentle  and  tender;  he  was  full  of  pity;  "God  so  loved 
the  world"  was  his  text. 

But  what  are  good  intentions  to  a  long  habit,  and  a  native  cast  of 
mind?  The  hwyl  of  the  little  Cardigan  chapel  took  him:  the  wind  was 
in  his  sails,  and  it  was  the  wind  that  blows  about  the  Horn.  He  had 
finished  with  heaven  before  long;  and  then  descended  into  hell,  and 
reveled  there,  and  did  gorgeous  credit  to  his  training.  He  could  make 
word  pictures;  and  he  did.  He  read  and  reeled  off  the  terrors  of  all  the 
planes  of  dementia;  he  brought  Tophet  in  its  awful  glory  into  the  little 
inglorious  room.  Trembling  on  the  verges  of  consciousness,  Evan  Leyshon 
heard,  saw,  felt,  and  was  terrified.  Dumb  Osiris  lay  quiet  in  his  sepulchre, 
and  Typhon  the  victor  tossed  and  wallowed  in  the  horrid  torrents  of 
his  native  gloom  and  glare. 

Somewhere  about  nightfall  the  captain  came  to  a  pause.  The  repen- 
tant sinner  lay  before  him;  his  own  vein  was  somewhat  expended,  and 
he  remembered  his  first  intentions.  At  once  he  was  the  tender  mirse 
again;  meeting  the  material  needs,  and 'filling  his  voice  with  soothing 
consolation.  "But  fear  you  nothing,  my  boy  bach!  remember  you  how 
God  loves  us  sinners" — and,  (as  Cowley  says)  "a  long  et  caetera." 
—  A  dose  given,  and  the  tossing  and  moaning  quieted;  the  candle  lit, 
and  screened  from  the  patient's  eyes;  he  prepared  himself  to  argue  the 
rest  in  silence  with  the  Lord,  kneeling  down  at  his  soap-box  chair,  to 
make  a  night  of  it  on  his  knees.  —  The  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart 
of  old;  it  should  be  a  wonder  if  Captain  Elias  did  not  soften  the  Lord's 
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now.    A  rumor  of  his  strivings  should  run  through  all  the  courts  and 
hierarchies  of  heaven.   .  .  . 

And  he  became  immersed  in  it;  and  the  hours  went  by;  and  mean- 
while the  soul  of  Evan  Leyshon  went  forth  upon  its  adventures.  .  .  . 

He  was  walking  in  a  vast  procession  on  a  long  dreary,  road,  with 
marshlands  on  this  side  and  that,  which  lost  themselves  at  a  little  distance 
in  v^ueness,  perhaps  invisibility  —  the  Penarth  Road,  if  you  know  those 
parts.  And  yet  not  the  Penarth  Road,  either,  as  he  could  see;  but  the 
road  taken  by  the  newly  dead  .  .  .  among  whom  he  traveled.  For  there 
ahead  —  only  many  days'  journeys  ahead,  and  not  a  mere  three  miles 
or  so  —  and  yet  clearly  seen  —  rose  the  Heavenly  City,  the  New  Jeru- 
salem .  .  .  high  upon  its  promontory,  with  its  landmark  church,  St. 
Augustine's,  in  the  midst  dominating  all,  and  sitting  there  like  a  duck 
squatting,  beheaded.  They  had  been  travehng  long  and  long.  At  some 
point  or  other  he  had  come  in  sight  of  the  blissful  vision;  he  supposed 
after  passing  under  the  railway  bridge  at  the  end  of  Clive  Street,  where 
the  tram  turns;    but  could  not  remember. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  were  on  the  road  with  him.  A  priest 
came  down  the  line  from  somewhere  in  front,  picking  out  the  Irishmen 
and  here  and  there  a  foreigner;  he  had  rather  a  commanding  way  with 
them,  and  reminded  one  a  little  of  a  sergeant  major  with  recruits.  The 
Reverend  Timothy  Slimgill,  sometime  of  the  Baptist  Forward  Movement, 
was  performing  a  like  office  for  evangelicism  generally  —  or  trying  to, 
for  he  had  not  the  discipline,  and  must  use  unction  and  exhcatation  in- 
stead of  command.  From  somewhere  behind  rose  a  belated  sound  of 
tambourines.  Evan  Leyshon  felt  little  interest  in  these  efforts.  The 
thought  of  his  wasted  years  and  soul  lay  heavy  on  him;  and  he  knew  that 
fwesently,  under  Leckwith  Hill,  or  about  Penarth  Dock,  there  would 
be  a  desolate  tiuning,  which  he  would  take. 

A  Mrs.  Churchill-Pendleton,  whom  he  had  once  known,  hiurying 
hither  and  thither,  displayed  a  busy  anxiety  to  convert  him  to  the  Anti- 
Something  Movement.  Anti-  what,  he  could  not  be  quite  sure;  perhaps 
it  was  a  good  many  things.  She  pressed  leaflets  on  him,  of  which  ^e 
had  a  goodly  store;  she  had  been  distributing  them  all  along  the  way, 
and  meant  to  keep  right  on  with  it.  —  "Take  quite  a  number,"  she 
said;  "I  can  get  more  printed,  you  know,  when  we  are  there."  Pre- 
sumably she  contemplated  an  Anti-  Campaign  among  the  angels,  and 
had  visions  of  reforming  heaven.  She  corrected  his  pronimciation  when 
he  spoke,  but  seemed  xmaware  of  the  substance  of  his  answers.  Later 
he  heard  her  clash  with  the  Reverend  Timothy,  with  whom  she  took 
a  high  hand,  telling  him  his  views  were  crude  and  obsolete.    — There 
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were  two  young  colliers  talking  football;  wishing  to  goodness  they  could 
have  lasted  till  after  the  International  with  England.  Alderman  So-and-so 
was  enlarging  nervously  on  past  charitable  undertakings  of  his  own; 
he  managed  to  buttonhole  Slimgill,  and  held  him  five  minutes,  fishing 
for  a  good  word.  But  Alderman  So-and-so  had  belonged  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  Slimgill  seemed  a  little  bored.  He  spied  Leyshon, 
and  made  off  to  him;  perhaps  after  all  only  more  eager  for  the  one  sinner 
that  might  repent,  tlwn  for  the  just  man  that  (obviously)  needed  no 
repentance.  —  "My  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "are  you  assured  as  to  yoiu^ 
destination?"  —  "Assured  enough,"  said  Evan;  "I  am  going  to  hell." 
He  spoke  out  loud,  and  saw  that  his  words  caused  a  little  stir.  Heads 
were  turned;  someone  whistled;  there  was  a  general  movement  among 
those  nearest  him  to  increase  their  distance.  Apparently  no  one  at 
all  had  like  anticipations.  Mr.  Slimgill,  however,  was  true  to  his 
colors,  and  stuck  close.  You  might  have  thought  his  ministrations  too 
late  by  a  day;  but  here  again  the  habit  of  exhorting  was  strong.  He 
seemed  to  forget  that 

'"As  the  tree  falls,  so  shall  it  lie 
Forever  through  eteniity;" 

and  that  this  tree,  you  might  say,  was  fallen.  —  But  fallen  or  no,  Evan 
Leyshon's  blood  was  up  (if  one  may  speak  that  way  of  the  disembodied). 
The  abjectness  of  his  late  physicality  —  the  keen  edge  of  it  —  had  gone 
from  him,  and  he  could  step  out  like  a  man.  He  knew  that  there  was 
something  in  him  that  did  not  belong  to  that  duck-churched  Heavenly 
City  on  the  heights;  where,  he  divined,  there  would  be  conventional 
customs,  conventional  fashions  in  apparel,  conventional  morality  and 
religion,  and  conventional  Sundays.  He  had  no  business  with  singing 
Hallelujahs.  He  had  tried  to  sing  something  of  heaven  —  the  real  heaven 
—  down  into  that  hell  back  on  earth;  he  had  failed,  and  miserably; 
but  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  smug  and  smirkish  bliss  as  payment  for 
his  failure.  In  reality  it  was  the  spark  left  in  him  —  sincerity  —  that 
caused  the  shudder.  If  hell  was  real,  it  was  the  place  for  him.  If  there 
was  no  justice,  he  would  take  the  thing  likest  it.  He  would  go  where 
weakness  and  failure  were  punished,  and  take  his  chances.  — Osiris 
believed  that  Typhon  would  only  flourish  the  more  up  yonder;  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  but  perhaps  a  more  deadly;  that  the  two  of  them  would 
be  soothed  and  lulled  down  into  a  complacent  unity,  with  such  life  be- 
tween them  as  that  of  a  fat  marrow  in  the  fields.  Typhon's  aim  is  peace 
with  Osiris;  all  he  fights  for  is  that;  — but  Osiris,  though  vanquished, 
is  still  for  war. 

A  cry  was  blown  along  from  behind,  and  a  motion  of  horror  through 
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the  crowd;  there  came  one  wailing  and  pursued,  from  whom  all  the 
righteous  shrank;  — one  with  head  hanging  down  ghastlily — down 
on  his  breast,  below  his  shoulders.  Someone  muttered:  "It  was  at 
the  jail  this  morning;  the  Splottlands  murderer."  — "Damn  them," 
said  Evan  Leyshon,  "they've  been  at  their  legal  crimes  again."  He 
thrust  himself  between  the  poor  creature  and  its  pursuers,  put  an  arm 
round  it  protectingly,  and  railed  back  at  them  till  they  slunk  from  the 
pursuit.  —  Here  the  procession  broke,  leaving  these  two  in  a  gap  of 
loneliness.  Leyshon  spoke  to  the  thing  at  his  side,  saying  what  his  heart 
dictated;  whatever  it  was,  it  brought  a  growing  likeness  to  humanity 
to  the  one  addressed;  and  —  strangely  enough — a  growing  strength 
to  Evan  himself.    So  they  went  on. 

They  came  under  Leckwith  Hill,  and  to  the  cross  roads,  and  the 
railway  sidings  with  their  many  trucks  of  coal;  there  these  two  turned, 
and  took  their  own  way.  As  they  went  down  into  the  gloom,  they  heard 
behind  them  the  waning  music  of  the  elect:  now  Jerusalem  the  Golden  — 
to  the  wheeze,  it  seemed,  of  some  aerial  unseen  harmonium;  now  a  rattle 
of  drums  and  cymbals,  with  words  to  suit;  now  the  exultant  dirge  or 
heart-breaking  triumph  of  0  fryniau  Caersalem.  All  that  died  away  at 
last  as  they  went  on  between  the  standing  coal-trucks  and  the  stacked 
coal;  through  a  gloom  ever  growing  deeper,  peopled  with  grim  unhuman 
figures  at  toil.  And  now,  strangely,  the  two  had  changed  roles,  and  it 
was  not  Evan  Leyshon,  but  his  Companion,  that  seemed  the  protector. 
--  "You  are  not  afraid?"  said  that  one.  — "No";  said  Evan;  "I 
had  a  soul  once"  —  —  "Speak  of  that,"  said  the  other;  and  in  a  tone 
that  made  Leyshon  turn  and  look  at  him;  and  wonder  at  the  trans- 
figuration that  had  come  to  be  there.  It  was  now  a  veiled  figiore,  erect, 
shining  with  a  certain  august  light;  and  certainly  with  no  mark  of  human 
desecration.  "  Speak  of  that,"  said  That  One,  and  laid  a  hand  on  Evan's 
arm;  to  whom  straightway  a  flood  of  great  memories  came,  and  he 
stepped  proudly.  — "Let  us  go  on,"  said  he;  "we  two  may  conquer 
hell."  It  was  the  like  of  an  archangel  that  went  by  his  side;  but  veiled, 
60  that  he  could  not  see  the  face. 

They  came  to  vast  gates  that  were  opened  to  them,  and  passed  through 
into  a  vastness  where,  on  high  and  terrible  thrones  amidst  the  shadows, 
sat  the  Judges  of  the  Dead.  Low  down  on  a  great  space  of  floor  before 
those  judges,  Evan  Leyshon  was  bidden  stand;  but  it  was  as  if  his  Com- 
panion went  invisible;  none  but  Leyshon  seemed  to  see  him  where  he 
stood  at  the  latter's  side.  No  accusation  was  needed,  nor  any  passing 
of  sentence;  in  silence  his  past  life  was  unfolded,  day  after  day,  in  a 
long  procession  of  pictures  in  the  gloomy  air. 

These  past;    and  the  ground  beneath  his  feet  shuddered  sullenly. 
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and  heaved,  as  if  moved  by  a  dreadful  life  beneath:  the  life  of  death, 
of  corruption.  It  began  to  crack  and  tremble  like  the  ice  floe  at  h^h 
thaw;  thin  glowing  streaks  of  fissure  formed,  and  ran  on,  and  broadened. 
A  jagged  rent  opened,  with  muffled  sound,  right  at  his  feet;  through  it 
he  looked  down  into  gulfs  below  gulfs,  where  in  the  thrcmging  blackness 
ominous  blue  flames  flickered  and  sputtered  and  died;  or  suddenly  all 
would  be  a  whirling  welter  of  red  fire,  and  as  suddenly,  darkness  again. 
—  He  saw  another  crack  form  out  in  front,  and  run  rippling  towards 
him  at  right  angles  to  the  first;  its  edges  as  it  widened  glowing  vermilion, 
and  crumbling  with  little  puffs  of  smoke.  It  grew,  and  drew  nearer, 
nearer;  and  a  great  wail  rang  up  out  of  the  fathomless  reek,  and  — 

Then  he  felt  his  hand  grasped  in  a  hand  ...  at  the  moment  the 
fall  began. 

Down,  down,  down;  endlessly  falling;  through  a  night  black  as 
soot,  in  which  ever  and  anon  the  blue  sulphur-flames  flickered  grimly. 
And  now  there  were  charred  living  arms  reached  out  to  him,  of  those 
caught  and  tossed  up  by  the  currents  of  hell;  and  now  there  were  avenues 
and  narrow  vistas,  seen  momentarily,  glowing  red,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  fcenas  like  human  writhing;  and  now  a  sudden  glimpse  of  one 
lying  chained  and  prone  upon  some  peak  above  the  chasms,  and  preyed 
upon  by  winged  and  taloned  flames.  For  the  most  part  there  was  silence; 
but  sometimes  a  burst  of  hopeless  passionless  shrining,  or  moaning  like 
a  sea-noise  on  desolate  sunless  coasts.  .  .  . 

He  had  time  to  think  as  he  fell.  If  this  were  real,  he  would.  .  .  . 
Could  he  reach  some  stability:  could  he  but  gel  at  some  of  those  forms 
through  which  he  was  falling:  he  would,  by  heaven,  do  or  say  something 
for  them.  Such  thoughts  grew,  out  of  a  first  dazedness,  and  then  a 
wonder.  Fear  or  pain  he  felt  not;  but  always  more  and  more  the  high 
Oarian  longings  of  his  earlier  years  on  earth.  He  had  in  him  somethii^ 
still,  if  only  words  to  say:  that  which  he  had  failed  to  proclaim  living, 
he  would,  by  the  glory  of  God  that  kindled  in  him,  proclaim  aloud  now 
that  he  was  dead  for  the  good  of  the  damned  in  hell.  What  was  it? 
Falling,  he  could  not  quite  re-gather  that.  Only  —  there  was  blue  sky 
somewhere,  and  he  would  forthtell  it.  Words  would  come  to  him;  he 
felt  a  rainbowed  cloud  of  them  burning  in  the  environs  of  his  mind. 
There  were  streams  on  the  mountains  on  earth,  and  they  should  flow 
throi^  his  songs  in  hell:  there  were  little  nmlets  that  he  remembered, 
among  the  bluebells  and  the  bracken  on  Garth  Faerdre  Mountain;  the 
damned  should  hear  of  them;  they  should  hear  of  the  perishless  white 
flame  of  the  stars.  Damned?  Tush!  it  was  a  dream;  he  would  find 
the  master-word  presently,  that  should  vibrate  out  through  this  night 
of  fire,  and  dissipate  it! 
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—  And  ever  and  again,  by  a  dim  light,  he  would  see  landmarks  worlds 
and  worlds  below:  a  peak;  a  crag  whereon  some  vast  being  crouched 
and  gloomed:  and  then  in  a  moment  they  shot  up  past  him,  and  were 
lost  in  the  spaces  through  which  he  had  fallen.  And  there  were  wandering 
and  ominous  suns,  crimson  like  a  dying  ember,  and  as  little  light-giving, 
and  dropping  an  agony  of  rubiate  flame.  And  at  last  the  glimmer  of  a 
midnight  sea  below;  a  sea  of  dark  fires,  whereon  ran  gleams  and  breakings 
of  blue  flame  and  green.  Shadowy  creatures  came  about  him,  and  tossed 
imploring  arms;  there  were  millions  and  millions  of  them,  outworn  from 
htunan  semblance,  wasted  with  perpetual  vain  tears.  Then  he  knew  what 
hand  it  was  he  was  holding;  and  that  it  was  his  Divine  Companion's, 
who  had  come  to  him  on  the  road  in  that  ghastly  guise.  — ' '  Wake  them, ' ' 
he  cried  to  that  one;  "it  is  all  a  dream;  give  me  words  to  wake  them!" 
— "No,"  said  the  other,  "your  place  is  not  here,  but  lower;  come!" 
Down  and  down;  and  so  into  the  restless  fire-flood  on  the  floor  of  hell. 
But  there  too  the  words  of  his  Companion  came  to  him:  —  "There  is 
one  waiting  for  your  coming;  till  you  have  aroused  him  from  his  evil 
dream,  you  can  do  nothing  against  hell."  —  "Yes,"  said  Evan  Leyshon; 
"  I  will  do  that,  if  it  cost  me  more  sorrow  than  I  knew  on  earth."  — "  He 
is  here,"  said  the  other. 

And  they  were  in  a  miserable  slum  room,  beneath  the  sea  at  the 
bottom  of  hell.  There  was  a  lighted  candle,  much  guttered,  throwing 
large  unsteady  shadows  on  the  walls.  There  was  a  man  kneeling  at  a 
soapbox;  there  was  a  bed,  and  the  like  of  a  dead  or  dying  man  in  it. 
Evan  Leyshon  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  xmcertain  which  of  the  two 
he  was  to  waken;  nor  would  his  Companion  tell  him.  Then  he  went  to 
the  kneelii^  man,  and  shook  his  arm,  and  cried  out  to  him:  "Waken! 
waken!  it  is  a  dream!" 

Captain  Elias  lifted  his  face  lit  up  with  a  startled  look  of  ecstasy. 
"Saviour,  I  thank  thee,"  he  murmtu'ed,  "that  thou  hast  sent  thine 
angel  to  visit  me  .  .  .to  give  me  assiu^ance  of  thy  mercy,  of  whose  sweet- 
ness I  have  never  dreamed  until  now!  ..." 

Evan  Leyshon  sighed.  — "He  stirs  in  his  sleep,"  he  said;  "but 
he  will  not  be  awakened."   —  "Go  you  to  the  other,"  said  his  Companion. 

He  did  so;  and  bending  over  the  bed,  whispered:  "Awake,  awake, 
poor  soul!  you  are  to  live  again;  it  is  not  all  at  an  end;  you  are  to  live 
^ain,  and  to  conquer!" 

The  man  in  the  bed  opened  his  eyes  (his  face  seemed  curiously  familiar 
to  Evan  Leyshon).    "Another  chance,"  he  muttered. .  .  .    "A  great  new 
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chance.  ...  I  am  to  live  again.  ...  —  Of  course  ...  of  course.  .  .  . 
I  had  forgotten."  A  look  of  transcaident  delight  came  over  his  face; 
he  smiled,  as  one  might  that  had  feared  to  die,  on  awaking  to  find  the 
Angel  Death  bending  over  him,  more  beautiful  than  a  night  of  stars, 
tenderer  than  any  human  compassion.  .  .  . 

The  room  vanished,  and  the  mirk  and  the  flames  of  hell  thirmed  and 
waned;  and  Evan  Leyshon,  looking  up,  saw  Orion  shining,  and  the  great 
white  flame  of  Jupiter  high  in  the  heavens;  and  here  the  glory  of  Alde- 
baran;  and  there  Sirius  like  a  diamond.  And  he  heard  song  from  those 
triumphant  ernes:  as  when  the  stars  of  morning  sang  tc^ether,  and  all 
the  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  Hell  rang  with  the  song,  and  was 
shattered;  there  was  the  like  of  dispersing  mist;  there  was  the  like 
of  a  drifting  rain  of  pale  constellations;  there  was  the  like  of  a  burning 
moimtain  giving  up  sweet  stars  and  singing  for  fire.  .  .  . 

He  was  going  up  Bute  Street,  westward;  but  in  mid  air;  his  Companion 
with  him.  It  seemed  to  be  delight  that  lifted  him:  above  the  h^h  tranK, 
above  the  crowds  of  sailors  and  hxirrying  clerks;  above  the  consulates 
and  offices  and  warehouses.  Over  the  whole  city:  he  saw  St.  Mary 
Street  below,  and  High  Street;  then  the  Castle  with  its  great  square 
towers,  and  the  row  of  sculptured  beasts  on  the  wall.  Thai  the  park, 
and  the  river;  the  last  suburbs;  then  Llandaff  and  the  cathedral;  the 
open  fields  and  the  hills;  there  the  towers  of  Castell  Coch  amoi^  the 
trees  on  its  hilltop;  there  the  gap,  the  Gate  of  Wales,  and  the  high  bridge; 
and  yonder,  Garth  Faerdre  Mountain,  all  in  its  silvered  purple  beauty, 
under  a  sunlight  such  as  never  shone  on  it  for  his  living  eyes.  And  there, 
above  Garth  Faerdre,  with  many  spires  and  domes  of  turkis  and  silver 
and  glistering  crystal,  what  he  knew  for  the  Heavenly  City.  — So 
those  two  came  to  the  gates  of  Heaven.  .  .  . 

He  dwelt  in  Heaven  for  an  immensity  of  timeless  years.  By  green 
lawns  and  pleasant  waters  he  wandered,  and  under  phantom  sapphire 
mountains  where  there  was  singing  unlike  any  from  mortal  throats. 
It  was  a  place  of  flowers,  where  every  bloom  was  living  and  with  power 
to  touch  him  to  the  quick  of  joy;  all  his  companions  were  as  beautiful 
and  discreet  as  flowers.  Their  speech  was  verse  chanted;  their  thoughts 
eager  and  delicate  and  creative  and  strong  like  poetry.  Memory  of  his 
past  life  was  blotted  away  from  him,  except,  sometimes,  the  early  and 
hopeful  days  in  the  Vale  of  Neath.  He  remembered  no  sordidness,  no 
failure;  nothing  of  the  lure  of  the  senses,  the  poison  that  had  broi^ht 
him  to  ruin.  On  those  piled  up  mountains  of  serenity  there  were  always 
higher  heights  to  climb:   worlds  upon  worlds  above,  of  more  gracious 
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color,  more  ennobling  beauty,  more  exquisite  and  vigorous  song.  —  And 
then  at  last  he  came  to  the  Peak  of  peaks,  very  near  to  the  Sun.  Over 
it  hovered  the  princely  Sun,  with  dragon  wings  quivering  and  scintiUant. 
And  the  Sun  leaned  down,  and  whispered  a  word  to  him;  .and  touched 
his  eyes  with  a  wand  of  blue  turkis  stone;  and  thereupon  all  vision  was 
fulfilled  in  him;  and  all  knowledge  with  infinite  calmness  blossomed 
within  his  breast.  .  .  . 

He  saw  the  winged  worlds  and  systems.  He  saw,  strewn  through 
the  remote  spaces,  battle  and  bliss,  battle  and  bliss.  He  heard  the  singing 
of  the  choirs  of  suns.  The  deUght  that  trembles  through  the  planispheres 
made  a  way  for  itself  out  through  the  irunost  gates  of  his  being.  Then 
he  looked  down,  and  beheld  the  continents  and  islands  of  the  world. 

His  eye  fell  at  last  on  a  city  by  the  sea.  He  saw  a  long  and  dingy  street 
with  high  trams  moving,  with  groups  of  sailors  lounging,  with  innumerable 
clerks  hurrying  hither  and  about.  He  could  see  every  individual,  without 
and  within:  their  bodily  seeming,  and  the  motions  of  their  minds  and 
desires.  In  all  that  crowd  he  seemed  to  be  searching  for  someone:  whom, 
he  could  not  tell;  but  it  was  someone  that  concerned  him  nearly.  At 
last  he  found  him:  the  wreck  of  a  man,  shufBing  miserably  through  the 
throng;  and  now  it  was  night  down  there  in  the  city,  lit  with  electric 
globes.  He  saw  the  man  going  down  towards  the  docks,  lurching  in  his 
walk,  and  anon  coughing  and  spitting  blood.  And  then  turning,  and 
creeping  and  sneaking  down  by  wretched  side  streets;  and  into  an  abomi- 
nable place  in  the  slums,  there  to  die. 

Then  he  was  concerned  to  know  the  past  of  that  man;  and  saw  it, 
following  it  like  a  stream  backward  to  its  source.  He  saw  days  when 
the  man  was  falling,  not  qtiite  fallen:  when  he  spoke  to  crowds  in  the 
Hayes;  he  saw  a  divine  thing,  compassionate  —  the  pride  of  conscious 
soulhood  —  struggling  for  the  mastery  of  that  life,  and  winning  some 
little  victcries,  and  suffering  many  great  defeats,  and  thwarted,  and 
balked,  and  driven  back,  and  humiliated,  till  it  was  almost  expelled 
from  contact  with  its  body  and  brain.  — And  then  earlier  days:  in 
fields,  among  hills,  by  a  beautiful  river  with  many  waterfalls:  days  when 
the  world  was  exceedingly  lovely,  aquiver  with  intense  hopefulness: 
when  almost  every  hour  brought  forth  its  increment  of  inspiration.  He 
saw  the  whole  of  that  life;  he  was  fascinated  by  the  sight;  at  every  phase 
of  it  he  made  comment:  "Ah,  no!  let  him  shim  that!  ...  let  him  take 
this  other  course!  .  .  .  That  is  not  the  way  —  let  him  choose  thus!" 
—  He  was  absorbed;  he  fought  the  battles  of  the  man  he  watched,  and 
knew  that  he  himself  had  wisdom  and  strength  to  win  them. 

He  longed  fiercely  to  be  down  there  in  that  body,  informing  that 
mind,  directing  that  life  to  certain  victwy 
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In  Heaven  one  must  always  go  on;   there  is  no  standing  still. 

He  stood,  be  it  remembered,  on  the  highest  peak;  at  least  the  highest 
viable.  He  had  accomplished  the  seven  labors  of  Heaven,  which  are 
seven  surprising  incredible  aspects  of  joy.  His  Companion  stood  beside 
him. 

—  "We  must  go  on,"  said  that  one;  "there  is  no  remaining  here 
forever." 

—  "Of  course,"  said  Evan  Leyshon.  "We  must  go  down  there; 
there,  do  you  see,  to  that  world  down  yonder;  in  all  space  there  is  nothing 
else  that  I  desire  but  to  be  there.  It  is  a  new  place;  a  place  of  discoveries, 
of  heroic  adventures  and  conflicts;  it  has  joys  in  it  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. We  must  go  to  that  man  —  do  you  not  see  him?  —there! 
Every  step  of  his  life  has  been  a  step  downward;  he  did  not  know  how 
to  fight  the  battles  one  must  fight  in  that  world;  just  that  atom  of  know- 
ledge was  lacking  to  him,  or  he  might  be  as  we  now  are ;  for  he  had  visicm, 
at  first,  almost  such  as  we  have;  he  was  not  blinded  as  most  of  them  seem 
to  be.  I  must  go  to  him;  somehow,  those  battles  of  his  are  my  battles, 
and  I  must  fight  and  win  them;  somehow,  I  know  that  that  place  in 
Heaven,  that  duty,  is  awaiting  me." 

"Look  fiu-ther,"  said  his  Companion;  "there  is  more  still  that  you 
are  to  see." 

He  looked,  and  followed  the  man  right  back  through  his  youth  and 
childhood  —  the  happy-go-lucky  home  and  parental  indulgences,  the 
first  mistakes  —  to  his  birth;  then  clouds  blew  across  the  face  of  that 
world,  and  all  was  obscured.  They  passed,  and  he  saw  —  another  country, 
another  life;  but  knew  it  was  the  same,  that  it  concerned  the  same  in- 
dividual; and  felt  the  same  interest  in  it.  It  was  that  of  a  man  who  gave 
forth  songs  of  divine  soft  beauty:  one  with  a  famous  name,  that  captured 
in  the  nets  of  his  vision  the  most  secret  wonder  of  the  world;  one  to  whom 
the  magical  life  of  the  stars  and  the  forests  and  sea-beaches  was  crystal- 
clearly  revealed.  High  performance  here;  not  mere  promise!  And  he 
discerned  in  that  life  a  certain  lack  of  discrimination,  not  to  know  the 
Beauty  of  God  from  the  beauty  that  lures  and  kills:  the  shallow  pool 
of  passional  satisfaction  from  the  deep  ocean  of  the  satisfacticm  of  the  Soul. 
And  so  he  saw  him  entrapped  by  passion,  till  the  stars  and  sea-beaches 
and  the  forests  were  obscured  from  him,  and  the  torrents  of  the  lower 
life  whirled  him  away  quickly  down  to  death. 

"Look  still  further,"  said  his  Companion. 

He  looked,  and  was  aware  of  clouds  over  the  world,  and  that  time 
was  drifting  backward.  Then  he  saw  another  life;  but  again,  knew  it 
was  he  of  the  stars  and  sea-beaches,  and  he  of  the  miserable  death  in  the 
slums.    Now  it  was  a  life  dedicated  to  all  high  thoughts  and  heroism: 
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a  great  champion  of  the  divine;  a  man  of  fierce  passions  fiercely  domi- 
nated—  but  dominated;  a  life  triumphant  over  the  temptations  of 
sense,  but  with  a  certain  pride  in  virtue  and  intolerance  of  human  weak- 
ness; a  clear  vision  of  right  and  wrong;  an  heroic  warfare,  public  and 
IM-ivate,  against  the  wrong.  A  grand  shinir^  Ufe;  one  that  thrilled  him 
to  watch  .  .  .  and  yet  that  hurt  him  too  ...  for  there  was  that  pride, 
that  intolerance,  that  lack  of  pity.  And  then  he  knew  why  the  singer  of 
the  stars  and  forests  had  fallen,  and  why  that  other  had  gone  down  to 
die  miserably  in  the  slums. 

—  "What  is  it  you  desire?"  said  his  Companion. 

—  "What  else  should  I  desire?"  said  he.  "To  go  down  there  and 
put  that  line  of  lives  to  rights.  I  know  that  it  is  my  business,  my  adven- 
ture;  there  is  nothing  else  in  all  this  Heaven  I  care  to  be  about.  See; 
I  am  armed;  I  demand  this  boon  from  the  Master  of  the  Sun.  That 
crookedness  must  be  made  straight;  there  will  be  no  peace  in  the  imi- 
verse  till  all  those  lives  are  brought  to  a  decent  triimiph;  and  it  may 
eaaly  be  done;  a  few  years  of  struggle  and  suffering  —  nothing!  The 
pride  of  achievement  is  gone  —  sorrow  and  fall  and  shipwreck  have  ba- 
nished that;  let  but  the  sensual  weakness  go  —  and  I  know  how  to  con- 
quer it  —  and  he  will  be  a  true  warrior  i<x  the  Gods;  for  he  has  the  love 
of  man  now  for  the  central  fire  of  his  being.  One  life,  or  two,  will  do  it. 
I  must  go  down  there,  and  nm  that  matter,  put  it  through.  I  must 
.  .  .  because  it  concerns  me .  .  .  because .  .  .  it  is .  .  .  it  is  my  own  life.  .  . 


Day  dawned;  the  sim  came  up  over  the  hills  of  England;  over  the 
Severn  Sea;  over  the  slirnis  by  Bute  Street,  as  elsewhere.  A  ray  straggled 
into  that  wretched  room,  and  brought  Captain  Elias  from  his  knees  and 
ft-om  wrestling  with  the  Lord  in  prayer;  it  was  now  time  to  see  to  the 
patient  ^ain.  He  bent  over  the  bed,  and  saw  a  kind  of  flush,  something 
more  than  calmness,  on  Evan  Leyshon's  face.  In  a  moment  the  dying 
man  opened  his  eyes;  they  were  clear;  the  traces  of  the  beast  had  gone 
fi-om  them;  there  was  a  light  in  them:  confidence,  calmness,  joy.  Not 
for  nothing,  thought  the  captain,  had  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  visited 
the  slum  room  during  the  night. 

—  "Little  heart,"  said  he,  "how  is  it  with  you  in  your  soul,  indeed 
now?" 

Evan  Leyshon  made  no  answer.  He  was  taking  in  the  fact  that  the 
life  now  ending  had  been  his  own,  the  Soul's,  the  Denizen  of  Heaven's; 
and  then  he  was  taking  in  the  fact  that  this  failure,  Evan  Leyshon,  thus 
dying  in  the  slums,  was  also  .  .  .  one  of  the  Host  —  a  Soul  —  one  from 
the  high  mountains  of  godhood;  that  had  come  again  and  again  to  earth 
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life,  to  do  things  —  and  to  win  things  —  and  suffer  things.  And  then  — 
he  was  putting  the  two  facts  tc^ether,  and  taking  the  burden  and  sorrow 
of  his  awful  life-failure,  and  seeing  it  melt  before  his  eyes  in  the  know- 
ledge that  there  was  no  finality  about  it;  that  tha*e  would  be  other 
days,  other  chances;  and,  by  God,  a  better  knowledge,  now,  how  to 
meet  them  and  turn  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  divine;  — how  that 
from  birth  to  death  is  but  a  day,  and  from  death  to  rebirth  but  a  night; 
and  complete  victory,  complete  expression  of  the  highest  things  in  the 
Soul,  the  end  and  goal  of  it  all.  .  .  . 

"CaUm  Sock,"  said  the  captain,  "how  is  it  with  you,  indeed  and 
indeed  now,  in  your  soul?" 

But  sure  you,  there,  what  good  to  bother  lot  an  answer?  The  cap- 
tain coxild  see  well  enough,  by  the  look  in  the  dead  man's  face.  At 
home  he  got  out  what  he  called  his  "ship's  log  of  holiness,"  and  entered 
to  his  credit  with  the  Lord,  another  soul  snatched  from  the  talons  of 
Sathan,  whatever! 


"The  thought  'that  our  existence  terminates  with  this  life,'  doth  nat- 
urally check  the  soul  in  any  generous  pursuit,  contracts  her  views,  and  fixes 
them  on  temporary  and  selfish  ends.  It  dethrones  the  reason,  extinguishes 
all  noble  and  heroic  sentiments,  and  subjects  the  mind  to  the  slavery  of 
every  present  passion." — Bishop  Berkeley 
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Isis  Theater  Meetings  on  Sunday  Evenings 

Impr*Mioiu  of    Mrs.  E.  M.  S.  Fite  was  the  speaker  at  the  regular 

the   Life   in        Sunday  evening  meeting  held  on  April  14th  in  the 

Lomaland  ^^^  Theater,  and  she  took  for  her  subject,   'What 

Theosophy  means  to  me,"  from  which  the  following 

observations  are  extracted. 

"I  had  occasion  to  visit  San  Diego  and  was  taken  to  Point  Loma  to  the 
International  Theosophical  Headquarters.  There  I  contacted  a  phase  of 
life  quite  new  to  me.  I  found  the  utmost  activity  in  all  departments  of  life, 
practical  and  artistic,  but  without  strain;  a  serenity  of  expression  and  man- 
ner quite  foreign  to  the  world  I  knew,  and  there  I  heard  of  Theosophy,  in 
all  the  purity  of  its  teachings,  and  being  lived  in  a  way  beyond  anytiiing 
I  had  dreamed  of  as  being  possible  on  this  plane;  and  I  was  set  to  thinking, 
and  thinking  along  new  lines. 

"Then  I  began  to  read  and  study  this  Theosophy,  which  apparently 
worked  wonders  in  people's  lives,  and  to  my  astonishment  discovered  that 
whereas  I  had  been  groping  bMndly  through  life,  seeking  my  pot  of  gold, 
here  in  this  everyday,  work-a-day  world  was  to  be  found  this  pot  of  gold 
containing  untold  riches,  among  which  were  the  answers  to  my  questions." 


The  Silence  'Death  According  to  Theosophic  Teaching'  was  the 
a  Key  to  true  subject  of  an  address  given  on  April  21st  at  Isis  Theater 
Knowledge  ^^  ^^-  Herbert  Coryn,  who  for  thirty  years  has  been 

a  member  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theoso- 
phical Society,  and  was  an  old  student  under  Mme  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  the 
first  leader  of  the  movement.  Dr.  Coryn  earnestly  combatted  ciurent  ideas 
that  invest  death  with  a  gloomy  and  forbidding  aspect,  declaring  that  hfe 
itself  only  acquired  grandeiu:  and  deep  meaning  in  so  far  as  thought  and 
feeling  entertained  a  correct  attitude  toward  the  domain  of  death.  As 
indicating  that  death  is  not  merely  an  after-life  state,  but  that  "In  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  the  speaker  said,  "It  is  no  wonder  that  we 
have  no  knowledge  about  death  since  we  have  not  the  knowledge  which  the 
silence  can  give  us.  For  death  is  the  opportunity  for  life  and  action  of  that- 
part  of  us  which  is  usually  paralysed  by  our  ceaseless  mind -chatter." 

Emphasizing  the  Theosophic  teachings,  which  are  at  variance  with  the 

depressing  notions  usually  associated  with  death,  the  speaker  declared: 

"Theosophy  teaches  that  death  is  a  liberation  of  the  soul  and  of  the  best 

and  highest  part  of  the  mind  therewith ;  that  it  gives  the  mind  rest,  where  rest 

is  needed,  and  healing  where  life  has  wounded,"  and  as  showing  the  unbroken 
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unity  of  life  with  death  he  said,  "In  the  silence  immortality  is  unveiled." 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society, 
held  in  Isis  Theater  on  April  28th,  Prof.  C.  J.  Ryan,  a  former  resident  and 
teacher  of  art  at  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  read  a  paper  entitled 
'Why  I  Became  a  Theosophist.'  The  speaker  proved  himself  to  be  a  widely 
read  student  of  comparative  religious  thought  and  of  the  evolutionary  theories 
enunciated  by  modem  science,  and  in  this  he  showed  the  attitude  of  a  practi- 
cal Theosophist  endeavoring  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  human  solidarity. 
He  said:  "I  became  a  Theosophist  because  I  found  that  no  dogma  was 
forced  upon  its  students,  but  that  each  was  told  that  the  real  teacher  was 
within,  and  that  progress  was  only  made  by  inner  efforts  at  self-mastery. 
I  found  that  instead  of  being  a  formalized  set  of  beliefs  that  must  be  ac- 
cepted on  pain  of  unorthodoxy,  Theosophy  was  what  might  be  called  a 
Point  of  View." 

He  declared  that  "according  to  our  personal  limitations  and  prejudices 
we  only  see  a  very  little  of  the  great  world  around  us.  As  soon  as  the  study 
of  nature  —  human  or  otherwise  —  is  taken  up  in  the  light  of  Theosophy, 
the  eyes  are  opened  and  the  horizon  widens  in  the  most  remarkable  way. 
This  is  the  experience  of  all  sincere  students,  and,  although  it  brings  a  greater 
responsibility  it  also  brings  a  sense  of  freedom  and  joy." 

After  pointing  out  that  the  diversities  of  modem  thought  in  science  and 
theology  were  due  to  the  "taint  of  materialism,"  Prof.  Ryan  suggested  the 
need  of  the  more  inclusive  point  of  view  for  which  Theosophy  stood.  He 
said,  "  I  became  a  Theosophist  because  its  teachings  led  to  the  discovery  that 
man  was  something  more  than  the  every-day  personality;  that  the  real 
immortal  man  was  infinitely  higher,  and  that  the  meaning  of  evolution  is 
the  recognition  of  and  xmion  with  the  higher  self."  And  as  showing  the 
unsectarian  spirit  governing  Theosophic  study  and  work  the  speaker  declared : 
"  It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  when  we  speak  of  the  teachings 
of  Theosophy  we  do  riot  mean  anything  that  has  to  be  taken  on  blind  faith, 
or  that  has  the  flavor  of  dogmatism.  The  teachings  of  Theosophy  are  offered 
on  their  merits,  and  students  are  told  that  they  are  keys  to  knowledge  which 
have  for  ages  proved  their  efficacy  by  opening  many  locked  doors." 


Half-Truths         At  the  Isis  Theater  on  May  5th  Dr.  Gertrude  van  Pelt, 

in    th«    Light     Directress  of  the  RSja-Yoga  College,   spoke  on  '  Half- 

ol    Theiwophy     Truths  in  the   Light  of  Theosophy.'     After  quoting 

from  Sergeant  Cox,  who  said,  "There  is  no  more  fatal 

fallacy  than  that  the  truth  will  prevail  by  its  own  force,  that  it  has  only  to 

be  seen  to  be  embraced,"  the  speaker  referred,  as  instances,  to  Socrates, 

Paracelsus,  Giordano  Bruno  and  others  who  had  suffered  for  proclaiming 

the  truth  as  they  saw  it.    "All  men  are  equal,  is  one  half  of  a  truth,"  she 

declared.-    "All  men  are  unequal,  is  the  other.    But  all  have  a  common 
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origin  and  are  equally  a  part  of  the  Great  Unknown,  the  Supreme.    All 
have  a  common  destiny  and  equal  potentialities. 

"Without  the  solid  all-round  truth  about  life,  about  self,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  selves  to  each  other,  real  progress  for  the  world  is  impossible.  There 
must  be  in  human  life  a  solid  basis  of  ethics,  a  true  philosophy,  upon  which 
to  build.  And  it  was  to  fill  this  vital  need  that  Mme  H.  P.  Blavatsky  brought 
again  into  the  world  the  old  truths  of  Theosophy,  so  long  biuried." 


A  Tribute  At  Isis  Theater,  on  May  12th,  Mme  Katherine  Tingley 

paid  to  gave  an  address  dealing  especially  with  a  subject  dear 

H.  P.  Blavatsky    ^  ^  Americans,  that  for  which  'Mother's  Day'  has 

been  instituted.    The  Isis  stage  was  profusely  decorated 

with  white  flowers,  and  the  RSja-Yoga  International  Chorus,  in  their  white 

uniforms,  accentuated  the  scenic  effect  of  light  and  purity,  so  fitting  to  the 

universal  thought  of  'mother.' 

Mme  H.  P.  Blavatsky  was  justly  paid  tribute  to,  as  the  mother  of  the 
Theosophical  movement  which  she  originated  in  New  York  in  1875,  and 
which  after  a  few  years'  leadership  under  W.  Q.  Judge  passed  into  the  care 
of  its  present  Leader,  Mme  Katherine  Tingley.  A  group  of  young  ladies 
from  the  Raja-Yoga  Academy  laid  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  the  altar  as 
tribute  to  Mother's  Day. 

Mme  Tingley  spoke  with  great  feeling  of  the  universal  affection  which 
all  people  associate  with  thoughts  of  'mother,'  the  word  that  stirs  the  deepest 
note  in  our  hearts.  "Our  lives  must  ever  be  a  credit  and  tribute  to  her 
memory,"  the  speaker  said.  "We  must  bring  home  to  oiu-selves  the  im- 
portance of  feeling  our  responsibilities  for  a  greater  recognition  of  this 
mother-influence.  A  true  mother,  in  her  right  place  in  the  home,  is  a  queen." 
The  speaker  then  referred  to  Mme  H.  P.  Blavatsky  as  "the  spiritual 
mother  of  the  age,"  who,  "with  no  children  of  her  own,  dedicated  her  whole 
life  to  the  children  of  the  race.  She  came  to  America  in  1873.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reconstruction  of  the  thought-life  of  the  world,  when  the  old 
order  was  passing  away  and  the  new  order  was  coming  in  —  this  new  or- 
der is  yet  in  the  making.  MmeBlavatsky's  life  and  influence  can  be  found 
in  the  results  that  have  grown  out  of  her  work  and  her  writings.  She  re- 
conciled the  hatred  of  men  and  the  contradictions  found  in  the  different  re- 
ligions; and  she  accentuated  from  the  housetops,  so  to  speak,  those  two 
great  doctrines  of  Karma  and  Reincarnation,  which  so  many  thoughtful 
minds  realize  are  the  only  explanation  of  the  perplexing  questions  of  Ufe,  thus 
supplying  the  missing  key  to  all  problems  of  science,  philosophy  and  morals. 
"We  cannot  realize  the  true  life,"  Mme  Tingley  declared  in  conclusion, 
"until  an  outer  and  more  deflnite  expression  is  found  for  our  highest  ideals." 
A  large  and  appreciative  audience  was  in  attendance. 
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On  the  preceding  Wednesday,  May  8th,  'White  I^tus  Day'  —  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky  —  the  students  and  pupils  in  Lomaland  cele- 
brated the  occasion  in  a  manner  at  once  simple  and  beautiful.  Mme  Tingley, 
in  the  course  of  a  brief  address,  observed  that  amoi^  all  the  heroic  characters 
in  the  pages  of  history  not  a  single  one  cotild  be  found  whose  courage  even 
approached  the  royal  quality  and  indomitable  nobility  of  Helena  Petrovna 
Blavatsky  —  founder  and  inspirer  of  the  modem  Theosophical  movement 
throughout  the  world.     Her  work  is  being  vindicated.    F.  J.  Dick,  Editw. 

Theosophical  Divinity  Students  are  Exempted 

The  following  is  a  clipping  from  the  Evening  Tribune  (San  Diego)  of 
April  22,  in  connexion  with  the  claims  made  for  exemption  from  the  military 
draft  in  accordance  with  the  provi^ons  of  the  Selective  Draft  Act,  which 
provide 

"...  that  students  who  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  are  preparing  for  the  Ministry 
in  recognized  theological  or  divinity  schools  shall  be  exempt  from  service  in  the  Array." 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  claims  for  exemption  are  made 
only  by  those  students  of  the  School  of  Antiquity  who  as  students  of  divinity 
are  devoting  their  whole  lives  to  the  promulgation  and  exemplification  of 
the  teachings  of  Theosophy,  and  are  preparing  themselves  to  go  forth  as 
ministers  of  such  teachings.  On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  students  (fifteen) 
educated  at  the  Raja- Yoga  Collie,  a  department  of  the  School  of  Antiquity, 
have  volimtewed  and  are  now  in  the  service  either  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

"Theosophists  Not  to  go  to  War" 

"The  divinity  students  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood 
and  Theosophical  Society  of  the  World,  are  exempted  from  the  draft,  and 
other  men  will  be  sent  to  war  in  their  places,  according  to  final  instructions 
received  this  morning  by  No.  1  City  Registration  Board  here  from  the  State 
Adjutant  General's  Office. 

"A  question  was  brought  up  some  time  ago  concerning  the  status  of  the 
students,  the  Local  Board  contending  that  the  students  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  students  of  divinity  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  standards. 
Eventually  the  controversy  was  carried  to  the  authorities  at  Washington 
where  a  ruling  in  favor  of  the  students  was  rendered. 

"The  instructions  to  the  Local  Board  from  the  Adjutant  General  follow: 

"  'Forward  at  once  all  papers,  in  cases  of  divinity  students.  School  of 
Antiquity,  with  recommendations  from  a  member  of  the  Board  authorizing 
appeal  to  President.  This  procediu^  essential  if  Government  money  is  to 
be  saved  from  useless  expenditure. —  Boree.' 

"Maurice  Boguslavsky,  registrant  of  the  Local  Board  and  a  member  of 
the  Point  Loma  divinity  school,  was  discharged  from  Camp  Lewis  on  April 
nth  by  reason  of  his  being  a  divinity  student,  although  the  Local  Board 
bad  foimd  him  subject  to  the  draft  and  had  accordingly  ordered  him  to 
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Camp  Lewis.  It  is  understood  that  the  precedent  opens  a  way  for  circum- 
venting the  stand  taken  by  the  Board,  and  the  Adjutant  General  accordingly 
is  said  to  have  advised  the  Board  to  discontinue  its  attitude  in  the  matter. 

"The  Adjutant  General,  according  to  the  records,  supported  the  Local 
Board  some  time  ago  by  declaring  the  Point  Loma  students  subject  to  the 
draft.  Recently  the  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Army  issued  a  contrary  ruling 
that  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  Boguslavsky  and  that  provided  a  means 
of  discharge  for  all  other  Point  Loma  divinity  students  that  the  Local  Board 
might  send  to  the  front. 

"Chairman  W.  F.  Ludington  of  the  Local  Board  makes  no  c(Hnment  on 
the  case,  other  than  to  submit  for  publication  his  orders  from  the  Adjutant 
General  and  to  state  that  other  men  will  be  sent  to  the  war." 


MECHANISM     AND    PSYCHOLOGY 

IN  keeping  with  scientific  progress  on  all  materialistic  lines,  is  the  remark- 
able work  being  done  in  military  and  orthopaedic  surgery,  in  restoring 
to  industrial  usefulness  the  many  soldiers  who  have  suffered  loss  of  limbs, 
or  of  the  special  senses  of  sight  or  hearing.  Great  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the 
construction  of  artificial  limbs  and  other  mechanical  aids,  while  new  methods 
of  occupational  education,  following  amputations,  or  of  the  deaf  or  blind, 
are  doing  wonders  to  reduce  the  tragic  aftermath  of  helpless  war  cripples. 

No  less  striking  are  the  results  of  modem  sanitation,  in  controlling  the 
usual  camp  diseases,  which,  as  the  classic  figures  of  warfare  show,  have 
been  far  more  deadly  than  bullets. 

Evidently,  the  same  high  degree  of  efficiency  is  attained  in  handling 
these  war  conditions,  as  obtains  generally,  today,  in  whatever  concerns  the 
mechanism  of  life,  both  in  the  body,  and  in  the  human  environment.  Ma- 
terialistic science  is  very  much  at  home  along  its  chosen  lines  of  work. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  psychological  problems  developed  by  this 
war,  are  no  less  puzzling  than  the  steady  increase  in  mental  and  nervous 
diseases  which  is  so  marked  in  all  our  modern  civilized  life.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  psychic  and  nervous  disorder,  known  as  'shell-shock,'  with  its  unclassified 
symptom  complex,  which  is  commanding  an  important  place  in  military 
medicine.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  psychic  traimia,  and  bespeak  some 
dislocation  in  the  man's  inner  constitution  —  at  best,  an  ill-defined  subject, 
which  science  frankly  ignores.  These  conditions  do  not  square  with  the 
analytical  methods  of  popular  psychology,  which  contends  that  human 
thought  and  feeling  are  but  the  product  of  the  chemical  and  muscular  ac- 
tivities of  man's  body,  supplemented  by  stimuli  from  his  environment. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  Theosophy's  explanation  of  man's  make-up,  however, 
it  is  clearly  seen  wherein  these  cases  of  'shell-shock,'  with  no  organic  lesion, 
evidence  a  mal-adjustment  of  the  conscious,  inner  body,  through  which  the 
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life-principle  acts  upon  the  mere  matter  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  delicately- 
adjusted  relations  of  the  man  himself  to  his  complex,  seven-fold  nature, 
may  be  seriously  disturbed,  without  material  cause  or  OTganic  symptoms. 
This  consistent  fact  holds  the  clew  to  the  cause  and  the  treatment  of  these 
cases.     Psychology,  without  Theosophical  study,  is  terra  incognita.         L.  R. 


ART 

IT  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  distiybance  due  to  the  war 
conditions  of  Europe,  the  interest  in  Art,  ancient  and  modern,  has  not 
flagged  or  in  any  way  failed;  but  on  the  contrary  it  actually  displays  a 
decided  growth;  the  activity  in  this  field  of  art-production  and  collection 
being  intense. 

This  marked  interest  in  Art  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  need  for  some 
distraction  or  relief  from  those  distressing  conditions,  which  weigh  so  heavily 
on  all  thinking  people  today.  But  also  it  assuredly  depends  in  some  measure 
upon  economical  conditions  produced  by  the  war.  Valuable  works  of  art 
by  great  masters  past  or  present  are  eagerly  sought  by  private  collectors 
as  well  as  by  national  musexmis  because  such  works  represent  value  not 
subject  to  taxation,  and  which  values  experience  has  shown  to  be  year  by 
year  increasing.  Of  course  the  esthetic  value  of  great  works  of  art  transcends 
mere  commercial  considerations;  yet  it  is  also  true  that,  as  the  products 
of  art  are  bought  and  sold,  so  a  general  scale  of  valuation  in  such  matters 
has  been  arrived  at,  and  this  scale  shows  a  great  advance  of  prices.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  too  complex  for  enumeration  here. 

As  an  example  of  this,  the  Museum  of  Beriin  lately  bought  one  of  the 
finest  Greek  statues  that  has  been  acquired  by  any  European  museimi  during 
the  last  half-century,  paying  for  this  treasure  considerably  more  than  a 
million  marks.  The  statue  was  discovered  at  Tarentum  in  Southern  Italy, 
and  after  some  migrations,  it  has  found  a  home  in  Berlin  where  it  will  be 
exhibited  in  a  small  temple  specially  built  for  it  in  the  Museum. 

It  represents  a  femaie  figure  enthroned  in  a  beautifully  ornamented 
chair  raised  upon  a  platform.  She  is  evidently  one  of  the  great  goddesses 
(possibly  Artemis  or  Hera),  but  as  she  has  no  formal  attributes,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  with  certainty  what  was  her  position  in  the  pantheon. 

This  interesting  work  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century. 
It  is  severely  archaic  in  style,  and  well  represents  that  most  dignified  phase 
of  Greek  Art  which  preceded  the  Phidian  Age. 

As  this  statue  adorned  a  temple  at  Tarentum  not  far  fi^m  the  ate  of  the 
famous  school  of  Pythagoras,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  a  student 
of  that  great  Academy  has  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  sculptured  goddess, 
in  adoration  of  divinity,  or  lost  in  admiration  of  this  masterpiece.    R.  M. 
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MUCH  truly  heroic  work  has  blazed  the  path  for  the  archaeologist  in  vari- 
ous lands.  And  there  are  paths  in  literature — the  unearthing  of  litera- 
tures unknown  till  quite  recently  —  which  come  so  very  close  to  the  work 
of  ChampoUion,  Lepsius,  Layard,  and  all  their  colleagues  and  successors, 
involving  equal  hardships,  perseverance,  and  courage,  that  perhaps  'ar- 
chaeolt^y'  should  be  held  to  include  all  interpretative  work  of  ancient  or 
archaic  times,  whether  occupied  with  montiments,  tablets,  or  actual  books  — 
such  as  the  Zend  Avesia. 

One  real  hero  in  this  interpretative  work  was  Anquetil  Duperron,  who 
in  1754  happened  to  see  jm  Oxford  facsimile  of  foiir  leaves  of  the  actual 
VendidSd.  Though  only  twenty  years  old,  he  at  once  determined  to  make 
the  first  European  translation  of  the  Zoroastrian  books,  and  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  soldier  under  the  French  East  India  Company. 

After  three  years  of  endless  adventures  and  dangers  throughout  Hin- 
dustan, he  arrived  at  Surat,  where  he  lived  among  the  Pards  for  three  years 
more.  Here  began  another  struggle,  against  that  mistrust  on  the  part  of 
the  Par^s,  which  had  disheartened  another  before  him.  He  finally  came  out 
victorious,  and  won  access  to  their  books,  and  some  of  their  knowledge. 
Ten  years  had  elapsed,  when  he  placed  the  Avesta  in  the  Royal  Library, 
Paris.  Ten  years  in  all  were  spent  in  studying  the  material  he  had  collected, 
and  the  first  European  tran^ation  of  the  Avesta  was  published  in  1771, 
in  three  volumes. 

Sharp  controversies  quickly  arose,  in  which  Duperron,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  appeared  not  always  in  the  best  light,  for,  like  ChampoUion, 
he  was  not  crusted  over  with  an  invulnerable  hide  of  musty  scholarship. 
He  found  himself  bitterly  attacked  —  as  pioneers  usually  are!  —  but  dis- 
covered a  champion  in  Kleuker  of  Riga  University.  Meanwhile,  Duperron 
had  already  partly  proved  that  the  data  in  the  Avesta  agreed  with  Plutarch's 
account  of  Magianism,  in  Isis  and  Osiris. 

Passing  over  the  controversies  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  we  find 
Burnouf,  Lassen,  and  Rawlinson,  as  a  final  result,  deciphering  the  inscriptions 
at  Persepolis  and  Behistan,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Zend  books  was 
finally  established;  for  a  language,  close  twin  to  the  Zend,  was  found,  speak- 
ing from  the  tomb  of  the  first  Achaemenian  king. 

Thus  the  initiative  of  Duperron  has  evolved  a  literature  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion,  and  yet  it  remains,  even 
in  this  field  of  the  Zend  language,  unfinished.  The  mysterious  Honover, 
or  Ahuna-VaiTya,  is  in  a  language  so  obscure  that  no  satisfactory  rendering 
of  it  has  yet  been  achieved.  It  is  an  adjuration  of  several  clauses,  occurring 
frequently  in  the  Yasnas.  Much  of  importance  regarding  Zoroastrian  philo- 
sophy, science  and  religion,  can  be  discovered  by  students  in  the  pages 
of  H.  P.  Blavatsky's  works,  Isis  Unveiled  and   The  Secret  Doctrine.      D. 
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The  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society 

Founded  at  New  York  City  in  1875  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  William  Q.  Judge,  and  others 

Reorganized  in  1898  by  Katherine  Tingley 

Central  Office,  Point  Loma,  California 


Hie  Headquarter*  oE  the  Society  at  Pnnt  Lonu  with  the  building!  uid  groundt.  are  no  'Cimniuiuty.'  'Settlement' 
or  'Colony,'  but  are  the  Central  Executive  Office  of  on  intemationtl  organization  where  the  buiineu  of  the  nme 
if  carried  on,  and  where  the  teachinn  oF  TheiMopfay  are  being  danonttrated.  Midway  'twixt  Eait  and  West, 
wher«  the  riuoi  Sun  of  Pro^ren  and  Enli^tenment  (hall  one  day  itand  at  full  meridian,  the  Headquarten  <i  the 
Society  unite  the  [duloaophu:  Orient  with  the  practical  Wat. 

MEMBERSHIP 
in  the  Univenal  Brotherhood  and  Theoaophictl  Society  may  be  either  at  'large'  or  in  a  local  Brartch.    Adheaioa 
to  the  principle  of  Univenal  Brotherhood  ii  the  only  pre-requlute  to  niembenhip.    The  OrganizatioQ  reprcwnU 
DO  particular  creed;  it  i>  entirely  uniectarian,  and  indudei  profeuon  of  all  faith),  only  exacting  from  each  membcr 
that  large  toleration  of  the  beltefi  of  othert  which  he  deriret  them  to  exhibit  toward*  hit  own. 

Ai^licationi  For  membenhip  in  a  Bnnch  ihould  be  addrened  to  the  local  Director;  for  membenhip  'at  large' 
to  the  Membenhip  Secretary.  Intenutional  Theotophical  Headquarter),  Point  Loma.  California. 


THIS  BROTHERHOOD  is  a  part 
of  a  great  and  universal  move- 
ment which  has  been  active  in  all 
ages. 

This  Organization  declares  that 
Brotherhood  is  a  fact  in  Nature.  Its 
principal  purpose  is  to  teach  Brother- 
hood, demonstrate  that  it  is  a  fact 
in  Natiure,  and  make  it  a  living  power 
in  the  life  of  himianity. 

Its  subsidiary  purpose  is  to  study 
andent  and  modem  religions,  science, 
philosophy  and  art;  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  Nattu'e  and  the  divine 
powers  in  man. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  many 
people  use  the  name  of  Theosophy 
and  of  our  Organization  for  self- 
interest,  as  also  that  of  H.  P.  Bla- 
vatsky, the  Foimdress,  and  even  the 
Society's  motto,  to  attract  attention 
to  themselves  and  to  gain  public 
support.  This  they  do  in  private  and 
public  speech  and  in  publications. 
Without  being  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theosophical  Society,  in  many  cases 
they  permit  it  to  be  inferrad  that 
they  are,  thus  misleading  the  public, 


and  honest  inquirers  are  hence  led 
away  from  the  original  truths  of 
Theosophy. 

The  Universal  Brotherhood  and 
Theosophical  Society  welcomes  to 
membership  all  who  truly  love  their 
fellowmen  and  desire  the  eradication 
of  the  evils  caused  by  the  barriers 
of  race,  creed,  caste,  or  color,  which 
have  so  long  impeded  htmian  pro- 
gress; to  all  sincere  lovers  of  truth 
and  to  all  who  aspire  to  higher  and 
better  things  than  the  mere  pleasures 
and  interests  of  a  worldly  life  and 
are  prepared  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  Brotherhood  a  living  energy 
in  the  life  of  humanity,  its  various 
departments  offer  unlimited  oppOT- 
timities. 

The  whole  work  of  the  Organiza- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Leader  and  Official  Head,  Katherine 
Tingley,  as  outlined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Inquirers  desiring  further  informa- 
tion about  Theosophy  or  the  Theoso- 
phical Society  are  invited  to  write  to 
The  Secretary 

International  TheoEophical  Headquarters, 
FtHnt  Loma,  California 
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THE  MOSOPHICAL  PATH 
July,  1918 

KATHERINE    TINGLEY,    EDITOR 

The  Theosophical  Path  (Katherine  Tii^ley,  Editor)  is  a  thoroughly 
representative  Theosophical  publication.  The  July  issue  in  its  varied 
articles  shows  the  close  relation  of  TheosOphy  to  religion,  as  in  'Is  The- 
osophy  a  Religion?'  and  'Theosophy  and  Christianity';  to  science, 
as  in  'Science  and  The  Scientific  Method';  to  history  as  in  'History 
in  the  Lfeht  of  Theosophy';  and  to  art,  as  in  'Art  and  Religion'; 
and  'Art  as  a  FactOT  in  Evolution.' 

IS  THEOSOPHY  A  REUGION?    by  H.  P.  Blavattky. 

A  reprint  from  one  of  Mme  Blavatsky's  powerfully  written  edi- 
torials, as  valuable  today  as  it  was  at  the  time  she  wrote  it,  in  1888. 
"The  assertion  that  "Theoaophy  is  not  a  Religion'  by  no  means  excludes  the  fact 
that  'Theosophy  «  Religion'  itself.  A  religion  in  the  true  and  only  correct  sense,  is  a 
bond  uniting  men  together  —  not  a  particular  set  of  dc^mas  and  beliefs.  Now  Re- 
ligion, ptT  St,  in  its  widest  meaning  is  that  which  binds  not  only  all  MEN,  but  also 
all  BEINGS  and  ail  things  in  the  entire  Universe  into  one  grand  whole.  This  is  our 
theosophical  definition  of  religion." 

THEOSOPHY  AND  CHRISTIANITY:  by  H.  T.  Edff*,  M.  A..    Part    II 

"The  burden  of  Christ's  teachings,  or  of  the  true  and  original  Christian  gospel, 
is  that  which  has  been  called  the  'Mystic  Christ';  ....  It  seems  clear  that  Christ 
and  his  apostle  were  teaching  that  man  should  seek  the  God  within,  not  an  imaginary 
God  without;  that  they  should  strive  to  become,  rather  than  to  follow." 

ART  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EVOLUTION:  by  R.  Machall. 

"In  all  races,  even  in  the  most  degraded,  there  are  traditions  as  well  as  evidences 
of  lost  arts  and  sciences  such  as  distinguish  the  civilized  nations,  .  .  .  The  prime 
factors  in  civilization,  as  well  as  its  chief  attributes,  are  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
religions  and  philosophies. 

"Art,  therefore,  isarevealerof  hidden  truth,  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  that  separates 
the  illusions  of  earth-life  from  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  spheres  of  consciousness." 

PITHECANTHROPUS  ERECTUS  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  HUMAN 
HISTORY:  by  Kanneth  Morris. 

This  is  an  eloquent  arraignment  of  the  modem  evolutionary  view- 
point that  man  is  descended  from  the  ape.    Literary  in  treatment, 
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rather  than  scientific,  nevertheless  the  article  brings  forward  most 
telling  and  unanswerable  arguments  against  the  acceptance  of  the 
brute  ancestry  of  man.  In  its  reference  to  human  history  it  forms 
a  notable  addition  tx>  literature  on  this  subject. 

STUDIES  OF  CHINESE  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTING:  by  Osvald 
Siren,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  University  of  Stockholm. 
Chapter  VII  — Art  and  Religion. 

"  European  art  devoted  itself  so  completely  to  representation  and  description  that 
the  Western  world  has  almost  forgotten  that  art  may  be  a  poetic  creation  capable  of 
directly  expressing  spiritual  and  emotional  impulses. 

"One  need  not  have  seen  much  of  Chinese  painting  to  perceive  that  pictorial 
art  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  imitation  of  nature  as  generally  understood." 

REINCARNATION,  AND  THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 
HELD  IN  A.  D.  553:  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Neill.     Part  11. 

According  to  the  writer,  "the  nearest  reference  to  anything  like 
reincarnation"  is  contained  in  the  first  anathema  which- reads:  "  'If 
anyone  maintains  the  legendary  pre-existence  of  souls,  and  the  fanci- 
ful apocatastasis  [restitution  of  all  things]  let  him  be  anathema,'" 
but  he  declares  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  reincarnation, 

"it  13  simply  pre-existence.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  of 
the  early  Councils,  as  far  as  we  have  records,  was  reincarnation  condemned,  or  even 
discussed." 

HISTORY  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THEOSOPHY:  by  H.  Travera,  M.  A. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  this  issue.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  it  justice  by  any  brief  quotation.  The  writer  shows,  not 
only  deep  study  of  Theosophical  teachings,  but  profoimd  insight  into 
history.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  points  brought  forward  by 
him  is  an  ancient  prophecy  foimd  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  regarding  the 
Kali  (or  Black)  Age,  which  includes  our  own  times. 

TALKS  ON  THEOSOPHY:  by  Herbert  Crooke. - 1  -  WHAT  IS  IT? 

This  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  series  —  particularly  valuable 
to  inquirers  and  others  just  becoming  interested  in  the  subject. 

In  this  issue  there  axe  also  Verses  by  Kenneth  Morris,  being  ren- 
derings in  English  of  THE  YELLOW-CRANE  PAGODA:  by  Ts'ui 
Hao  (A.  D.  703-755)  and  THE  COLD  CLEAR  SPRING:  by  Li  Po 
(A.  D.  702-762). 

This  issue  is  beautifully  illustrated  as  is  always  the  case  with  The 
Theosophical  Path.  It  concludes  with  interesting  news  items  under 
the  heading  'The  Screen  of  Time,'  bringing  the  reader  into  more  inti- 
mate touch  with  the  activities  at  the  International  Theosophical 
Headquarters,  at  Point  Loma,  California,  and  including  reports  of 
Katherine  Tii^ley's  addresses  at  Isis  Theater  in  San  Diego. 
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